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NOTE 


Rankers History of the Popes’^ was first published in 1834. 
It was subjected to considerable revision in the sixth edition 
(1874), and. the author at the same time brought the work 
up-to-date by the addition of two sections entitled Church 
and State under Pius IX/^ and “The Vatican Council.” 
Ranke died in 1888, and the last edition which he revised 
was the Eighth (1885). 

The present translation is that of Mrs. Foster, which 
was first issued in Bohn’s Standard Library in 1848, and 
has passed through numerous editions. The opportunity 
has, however, been taken to revise it throughout, and to 
bring it iinto accordance with the latest German edition, 
both by tlo.e'^inclusion of the new sections at the end, and 
by incorparating the various additions and alterations made 
throughout the book since it was first published. Thanks 
are due to the German publishers, Herren Duncker und 
Humblot, Leipzig, for allowing the new matter to be 
translated. 

Mrs. Koster provided translations of all the quotations 
from original documents given in the notes, and in many 
cases she omitted the originals. In the present edition the 
original extracts have all been restored, but it has not been 
thought necessary to give, translations of quotations from 
French or 3 hatin documents, nor of such Italian extracts as 
are practically translated or paraphrased in the text. 

A new and enlarged Index to the whole work, based on 
that in the latest German edition, has been added. 

G. R. D. 
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AU.THOR’S PREFACE 




The power of Rome in ancient times and in the middle ages 
is universally known: in modern times, also, she has exercised 
renewed influence over the world. After the decline of her 
importance, in the first half of the sixteenth century, she 
once more raised herself to be the centre of faith and 
opinion to the Romance nations of southern .Europe, and 
made bold, and often successful, attempts to recover her 
dominion over those of the north. 

This period of a revived spiritual and temporal power,— 
its renovation and internal development,—its progress and 
decline,—it is my purpose to describe, at least in outline; 
an undertaking which, however imperfectly it may be 
performed, could never have been attempted, had I not 
found opportunity to avail myself of certain materials 
hitherto unknown. My first duty is to give a general 
indication of these materials and their sources. 

In an earlier work^ I have already stated the contents 
of our Berlin MSS.; but Vienna is incomparably richer than 
Berlin in treasures of this kind. 

Besides its essentially German character, Vienna possesses 
also a European element: the most diversified manners and 
languages meet in all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
and Italy in particular is fully and vividly represented. 
The collections in this city also present a comprehensive¬ 
ness of character, attributable to the policy of the state and 
its geographical position; its ancient connection with Spain, 
Belgium, and Lombardy; and its proximity to, and eccle¬ 
siastical relations with, Rome, The Viennese have from 

^ In the Preface to the '' Ottoman and Spanish Empires in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
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the earliest times displayed a taste for collecting and pre¬ 
serving. Hence, even the original and purely national 
collections of the Imperial Library are of great value. To 
these, various foreign collections have since been added. 
A number of volumes similar to the Berlin Informafwni 
were purchased at Modena, from the house of Rang(j;ne; 
from Venice were acquired the invaluable manuscry)ts of 
the Doge Marco Foscarini, including his^ materials*^for a 
continuation of his literary undertaking, the ‘Mtalian Chro¬ 
nicles,’’ of which no trace is elsewhere to be found; and 
the bequest of Prince Eugene added a rich collection of 
historical and political manuscripts, which had been formed, 
with comprehensive judgment, by' that distinguished states¬ 
man. The reader examines the catalogues with feelings of 
pleasure and hope, perceiving the many unexplored sources 
of knowledge that will enable him to supply the deficiencies 
manifest in almost all printed works of modern history. A 
whole futurity of study ! And at the distance of a few steps 
only, Vienna presents still more important literary stores. 
The imperial archives contain, as might be expected, the 
most authentic and valuable records for the elucidation of 
German and general history, and more particularly of that 
of Italy. It is true that the greater part of the Venetian 
archives have been restored, after many wanderings, to 
Venice; but there still remains in Vienna a mass of 
Venetian manuscripts far from unimportant; despatches, 
original or copied, and abstracts of them made for the use 
of the state, and called rubricaries; reports, which, in many 
instances, are the only copies extant; official registers of 
public functionaries, chronicles, and diaries. The details 
to be found in the present volumes, relating to Gregory 
XIII and Sixtus V, are for the most part derived from the 
archives of Vienna. I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the 
unconditional liberality with which I was permitted to have 
access to these treasures. 

And perhaps I ought here to mention the many and 
various aids afforded me in my work, both at home and 
abroad; but ITeel restrained by a scruple, whether well- 
founded or not, I am unable to decide. For I should 
have to mention so many names, some of them of great 
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eminence, as would give my gratitude the appearance of 
yain-glory; and a work, which has every reason to present 
itself modestly, might assume an air of ostentation ill suited 
to its pretensions. 

Next to Vienna, my attention was principally directed 
to Venice and Rome. 

It^wp formerly the almost invariable practice of great 
houses in Venice to form a cabinet of manuscripts, as an 
adjunct to the library. It was in the nature of things that 
these would relate principally to the affairs of the republic. 
They served to shew the part taken by the respective 
families in public affairs, and were preserved as records 
and memorials of the house, for the instruction of its 
younger members. Some of these private collections still 
remain, and I had access to several; but rnuch the larger 
number were destroyed in the general ruin of 1797, or since. 
If more have been preserved than might have been ex¬ 
pected, the gratitude of the world is due chiefly to the 
librarians of St. Mark’s, who laboured to save, from the 
universal wreck, whatever the utmost resources of their 
institution would permit them to secure. Accordingly this 
library possesses a considerable store of manuscripts, which 
are indispensable to the inner history of the city and state, 
and are valuable aids towards that of Europe. But the 
inquirer must not expect too much from it: it is a somewhat 
recent acquisition; gathered, almost at hazard, from private 
collections; incomplete and without unity of plan. It is 
not to be compared with the riches of the state archives, 
especially as these are now arranged. I have already given 
a sketch of the Venetian archives, in my inquiry into the 
conspiracy of 1618, and will not repeat what I there said. 
For my Roman investigations, the reports of the ambas¬ 
sadors returning from Rome were above all desirable; but 
I had great reason to wish for assistance from other collec¬ 
tions, because none are free from lacunae, and these archives 
must necessarily have sustained losses in their many wan¬ 
derings. In different places I gathered together forty-eight 
reports relating to Rome: the oldest dating from the year 
1500; nineteen of the sixteenth, twenty-one of the seven¬ 
teenth century; these formed an almost complete series, 
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having only a few breaks here and there. Of the eighteenth 
century there were it is true only eight, but these, too, were 
very instructive and welcome. In the majority of cases I 
saw and used the originals. They contain a great mass of 
interesting information, based on personal observation, and 
forgotten when the contemporary generation passed ay^ay. 
It was from these that I first derived the idea of a continued 
narrative, and these also inspired me \\fith courage to 
attempt it. 

It will be obvious that Rome alone could supply the 
means for verifying and extending these materials. 

But was it to be expected that a foreigner, and one pro¬ 
fessing a different faith, would there be permitted to have 
free access to the public collections, for the purpose of 
revealing the secrets of the papacy? This would not 
perhaps have been so ill-advised as it may appear, since no 
search can bring to light any thing worse than what is already 
assumed by unfounded conjecture, and received by the world 
as established truth. But I cannot boast of having had any 
such permission. I was enabled to take cognizance of the 
treasures contained in the Vatican, and to use a number of 
volumes suited to my purpose; but the freedom of access 
which I could have wished was by no means accorded. 
Fortunately, however, other collections were thrown open to 
me, from which I could acquire information, which, if not 
complete, was very extensive and authentic. In the flourish¬ 
ing times of aristocracy, more particularly in the seventeenth 
century, it was customary throughout Europe for the great 
families, who had administered the affairs of state, to retain 
-possession of some of the public documents. This practice 
prevailed in Rome to a greater extent, perhaps, than in any 
other state. The kinsmen of the pope, who in all ages 
exercised supreme power, usually bequeathed as an heir¬ 
loom to the princely houses they founded, a large part of 
the state papers accumulated during their administration. 
These constituted part of the family endowments. In the 
palaces which they erected, a few rooms, usually in the upper 
part of the building, were always reserved for books and 
manuscripts, which each succeeding generation contributed 
to enrich. Thus, to a certain extent the private collections of 
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Rome may be regarded as the public ones; since the archives 
of state were dispersed, without any objection being made to 
the practice, in the houses of the various families who had 
exercised the control of public affairs; much in the same 
manner as the redundancy of public wealth was suffered to 
flow into the coffers of the papal families, and certain private 
galleries, such as the Borghese or Doria, became greatly 
superior to th^ Vatican, both in extent and historical import¬ 
ance, though the latter is distinguished by its selection of 
masterpieces. The manuscripts which are preserved in the 
Barberini, Chigi, Altieri, Albani, and Corsini palaces, are 
accordingly of inestimable value, for the aid they give 
towards a history of the popes, their state and church. The 
state record office, recently established, is particularly im¬ 
portant for its collection of registers illustrative of the middle 
ages; which, as regards that period, will still repay the 
inquirer; but, so far as my knowledge extends, I do not 
believe-that much is to be gained from it for later centuries. 
Its value sinks into insignificance, unless I have been 
purposely deceived, when compared with the ^vealth and 
magnificence of private collections. Each of these com¬ 
prises, as may be readily supposed, that epoch in which the 
pope of the family reigned; but as the kindred of each 
pontiff usually retained an eminent station; as men are in 
general desirous of extending and completing a collection 
once begun, and as opportunities were frequent in Rome, 
from the literary traffic in manuscripts established there; so 
the whole of these private collections possess many valuable 
documents illustrating other periods, both proximate and 
remote. The richest of all (in consequence of important 
bequests) is the Barberini collection; that of the Corsini 
Palace has been remarkable from its commencement for the 
care and judgment with which it has been formed. I was 
fortunately permitted to use all these collections, as w'ell as 
others of less importance; and in some instances with 
unrestricted freedom. An unhoped-for harvest of authentic 
and suitable materials thus lay before me. As, for example,, 
the correspondence of the nunciatures, with the Instructions 
given to them, and the reports which were brought back; 
circumstantial biographies of different popes, written with 
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all the more freedom, because not intended for the public; 
lives of distinguished cardinals; official and private journals; 
investigations of particular circumstances and transactions; 
special opinions and deliberations; reports on the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces^ their trade and manufactures; 
statistical tables, and accounts of receipts and disbursements. 
These documents, for the most part entirely unknown, were 
prepared by men practically acquainted with^their subject, 
and of a credibility which, though it does not supersede the 
necessity for a searching and critical examination, is equal 
to that usually accorded to the testimony of welkin formed 
contemporaries. The oldest of these MSS. of which I made 
use, related to the conspiracy of the Porcari against Nicholas 
V. Of the fifteenth century I met with only a few; but on 
entering the sixteenth, they became more numerous and 
more comprehensive at every step. Through the whole 
course of the seventeenth century, during which so little is 
known with certainty respecting Rome, they afford informa¬ 
tion, all the more valuable because of its previous dearth. 
After the commencement of the eighteenth century, they 
decrease in number and intrinsic value; but at that time 
the Roman state and court had already lost much of their 
influence and importance. I will go through those Roman 
MSS., as well as, the Venetian, in detail, at the end of the 
work, and will there note whatever seems to me worthy of 
attention, and which I could not introduce in the course of 
the narrative. The large mass of materials available, both 
nianuscript and printed, renders a stringent condensation 
indispensable. 

An Italian or Roman, a Catholic, would enter on the 
subject in a spirit very different from mine. By indulging 
in expressions of personal veneration, or, perhaps, in the 
present state of opinion, of personal hatred, he would give 
to his work a peculiar, and, no doubt, more brilliant colour¬ 
ing; on many points he would be more elaborate, more 
ecclesiastical, more local. In these respects, a Protestant, 
a North German, cannot be expected to compete with him. 
He regards the papal power with feelings of more indiffer¬ 
ence; and must, from the first, renounce such warmth of 
expression as arises from partiality or hostility, although it 
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might, perhaps, produce a certain impression in Europe. 
For mere matters of ecclesiastical or canonical detail, we can 
have no true sympathy; on the other hand, our position 
affords us different, and, if I am not mistaken, purer and 
less partial views of history. For what is there in the 
present day that can make the history of the papal power of 
importance to us? Not its particular relation to ourselves; 
for it no longer exercises any essential influence, nor does it 
create in us solicitude of any kind; the times are past in 
which we had any thing to fear; we now feel ourselves 
perfectly secure.^ Popery can now inspire us with no other 
interest than what results from the development of its 
history and its former influence. 

The papal power was, however, not so unchangeable as 
is commonly supposed. If we consider the question apart 
from those principles upon which its existence depends, 
and which it cannot abandon without consigning itself to 
destruction, we shall find it affected to its very core, and 
as deeply as any other power, by the various destinies to 
which the nations of Europe have been subjected. As the 
history of the world has varied; as one nation or another 
has gained the ascendancy; as the fabric of social life has 
been disturbed; so also has the papal power been affected: 
its maxims, its objects, and its claims, have undergone 
.essential changes; and its influence, above all, has been 
subjected to the greatest variations. If we cast a glance 
at the long catalogue of names so frequently repeated 

^ This was written in 1S34, at a time when peace existed, or 
seemed to exist, between Rome and Germany. The preface, here 
reprinted, reflects, as does the work itself, the feeling of that period. 
Since then, all is altered. In bringing out a sixth edition, forty years 
after the first, I find that the strife, which was then dormant, has now 
broken out into flame. In the book itself, of course, no alteration coukl 
be made on this account, but I cannot hide from myself the fact that we 
have entered upon a new epoch of the papacy. I have only been able 
to give a general account of its development, maintaining always the 
objective point of view, which I consistently aimed at from the first. I 
have everi found it advisable to treat of the present pontificate in the 
same spirit. Accordingly the original title, which connected the work 
with another publication, and confined it to the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, has been discarded and a more comprehensive one 
substituted {Nole to the sixth edition^ 
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through successive ages, from Pius I in the second centuiy, 
to our contemporaries, Pius VII and VIII in the nine¬ 
teenth, we receive an impression of uninterrupted stability; 
but we must not permit ourselves to be misled by this 
semblance of constancy. The popes of different periods are, 
in fact, distinguished by differences as strongly marke^ as 
those existing between the various dynasties of a kingdom. 
To us, who are lookers-on at a distance, it ift precisely these 
mutations that present the most interesting subject of con¬ 
templation, We see in them a portion of the history of 
the world, and of the general progress of mankind; and this 
is true, not only of periods when Rome held undisputed 
sovereignty, but also, and perhaps even more remarkably, 
of those shaken by the conflicting forces of action and 
counter-action, such as the times which the present work is 
more especially intended to comprise,—the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries;—times when the papacy was menaced 
and endangered, yet maintained and fortified itself; nay, 
even re-extended its influence, striding onward for a 
period, but at last receding again, and tottering 'to its fall; 
times when the mind of the western nations was pre¬ 
eminently occupied by ecclesiastical questions; and when 
that power, which, abandoned and assailed by one part}^ 
was upheld and defended with fresh zeal by the other, 
necessarily assumed a station of high and universal import¬ 
ance. It is from this point of view that our natural position 
invites us to consider it, and this I will now attempt. 

I think it appropriate to commence by recalling to the 
memory of^ my readers the situation of the papal power in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the course of 
events which led thereto. 
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INTRODUCTION 



CHAPTER I 

EPOCHS OF THE PAPACY 


A.D. I-1500 


I. CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

If we examine the condition of the ancient world in its 
earlier ages, we find it occupied by a great number of 
independent communities. Seated along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and extending themselves inland, so far as 
their knowledge of the country permitted, they dwelt divided 
into various tribes, all originally confined within very narrow 
limits, but all purely free, and each possessing its own pecu¬ 
liar character and institutions. The independence enjoyed 
by these communities was not merely political; an inde¬ 
pendent religion also had been established by each: the 
ideas of God and of divine things had received a character 
strictly local; deities of the most diversified attributes divided 
the worship of the world, and the law by which their votaries 
were governed became inseparably united with that of the 
state. We may safely declare that this intimate union of 
church and state, this twofold freedom, limited only by the 
light obligations arising from identity of race, had the most 
important share in the civilisation of the early ages. Each 
community was indeed surrounded by narrow limits, but 
within these the rich fulness of the world’s vigorous youth 
found space to develop itself according to its own unfettered 
impulse. 

How entirely was all this changed as the might of Rome 
arose! All the self-governing powers that had previously 
filled the world are seen to bend one after the other, and 
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finally to disappear. How suddenly did the earth become 
desolated of her free nations! 

In later times, empires have been shaken because religion • 
had lost its power of control In those days the subjugation 
of the state necessarily involved the downfall of the national 
religion. Impelled by the political power, believers in every 
creed would draw towards Rome; but what significance C'Ould 
remain to these peculiar forms of belief, once torn from the 
soil whence they had derived their birth ? The worship of 
Isis was doubtless intelligible in Egypt, where it deified the 
powers of nature, as manifested in those regions. In Rome, 
this worship became a senseless idolatry. No sooner did 
the various mythologies come in contact than their mutual 
destruction ensued: it was impossible to discover any theory 
capable of reconciling their contradictions. 

But even had this been possible, it would no longer 
have sufficed to the necessities of the world. 

However deeply we may sympathise with the fall of so 
many free states, we cannot fail to perceive that a new life 
sprang immediately from their ruins. With the overthrow of 
independence, fell the barriers of all exclusive nationalities : 
the nations were conquered—they were overwhelmed to¬ 
gether ; but by that very act were they blended and united; 
for, as the limits of the Empire were held to comprise the 
whole earth, so did its subjects learn to consider them¬ 
selves as one people. From this moment the human 
family began to acquire the consciousness of its universal 
brotherhood. 

It was at this period of the world’s development that 
Jesus Christ was born. 

How obscure and unpretending was his life! His occupa¬ 
tion was to heal the sick and to discourse of God in parables 
with a few fishermen, who did not always understand his 
words. He had not where to lay his head. Yet, even from 
the worldly point of view whence we consider it, we may 
safely assert that nothing more guileless or more impressive, 
more exalted or more holy, has ever been seen on earth 
than were his life, his whole conversation, and his death. 
In his every word there breathes the pure spirit of God. 
They are words, as St. Peter has expressed it, of eternal life. 
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The records of humanity present nothing that can be 
compared, however remotely, with the life of Jesus. 

If the earlier forms of belief had ever contained an 
element of true religion, this was now entirely obscured; 
they no longer, as w'e have said, could pretend to the 
slightest significance. In Him who united the nature of 
man with that of God, there shone forth, in contrast with 
theSS shadows,»the universal and eternal relation of God to 
the world, and of man to God. 

Jesus Christ was born among a people broadly separated 
and distinguished from all others by ritual laws of rigid and 
exclusive severity, but which also possessed the inappreciable 
merit of holding steadfastly to that worship of the one true 
God in which they had persisted from their earliest exist¬ 
ence, and from which no power could sever them. It is 
true that they considered this monotheism as a national 
worship only, but it W'as now to receive a much wider 
significance. Christ abolished the law by fulfilling it; the 
Son of Man declared himself Lord also of the Sabbath, and 
rendered manifest the eternal import of those forms, which 
a narrow understanding had as yet but imperfectly compre¬ 
hended. Thus, from the bosom of a people hitherto sepa¬ 
rated by insurmountable barriers of opinion and customs 
from every other, there arose, with all the force of truth, a 
faith which invited and received all men. The Universal 
Father was now proclaimed,—that God who, as St. Paul 
declared to the Athenians, “ hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
For this sublime doctrine, the moment, as we have seen, 
had now arrived—a race of inen existed who could appre¬ 
ciate its value. “ Like a sunbeam,” says Eusebius, “ it 
streamed over the face of the earth.” ^ Its beneficent in¬ 
fluence was quickly seen extending from the Euphrates to 
the Ebro, and overflowing the wide limits of the Empire 
even to the Rhine and the Danube. 

But however pure and blameless the religion of Christ, 
it was not in the nature of things that it should escape 
opposition from the creeds already established. These had 
entwined themselves with the habits and wants of daily life; 

^ Hist. Eccl. ii. 3. 
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they were bound up with all the old memories of the world; 
and had, besides, now received a certain modification which 
had brought them into harmony with the constitution of the 
Empire, 

The political spirit of the ancient religions displayed itself 
once again under a new aspect. All those self-governing 
powers that had once filled the world had become absorbed 
into one concentrated whole. There remained but ^one 
sole power that could be called self-dependent; religion 
acknowledged this when she decreed divine worship to the 
emperor. To him temples were built and sacrifices offered, 
vows were made in his name, and festivals were solemnised 
in his honour, his statues gave the sacredness of a sanctuary 
to the place where they stood. The. worship men paid 
to the genius of the emperor was perhaps the only one 
common to the whole Empire ; ^ all idolatries accommodated 
themselves to this, for to all it offered countenance and 
support. 

This worship of the Caesar and the doctrines taught by 
Christ had a certain resemblance when viewed with relation 
to the various local religions, but they nevertheless presented 
the strongest possible contrast with each other. 

The emperor conceived religion in its most worldly aspect 
only, as bound to earth and the things of earth. ‘‘To him 
be these surrendered,” says Celsus; “ whatever each man 
possesses, let it come from him.” Christianity regarded 
religion in the fulness of the spirit and of superhuman 
truth. 

The emperor united Church and State: Christianity 
separated, before all things, that which is Caesar’s from that 
which belongs to God. 

The offering of sacrifice to the emperor was an ackno\v- 
ledgment of the most abject thraldom. In that very union 
of church and state wherein consisted the perfection of in- 
! dependence under the self-governing powers, might now be 
found the seal and completion of man’s subjection : thus the 
prohibition of this worship by Christianity was an act of 

^ Eckkel, Doctrina Nummorum Veterum, pt. ii. vol. viii. p. 456 ; 
he quotes a passage from Tertullian, whence it would appear that the 
worship of the emperor was sometimes more earnest than any other. 
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emancipation. Finally, the adoration paid to the emperor 
was restricted by the limits of the Empire,—then believed to 
comprise the whole earth,^—while the true faith was destined 
to reach to the world’s real limits, and to embrace the whole 
human family. Christianity sought to re-awaken the primi¬ 
tive consciousness of religious truth (if it be granted that 
such consciousness preceded all idolatries), or, at least, to 
infu^ a belief (Complete in its purity, obscured by po inevi¬ 
table connection with the state, and opposed to the exactions 
of that all-grasping power which, not content with earthly 
dominion, was seeking to extend its influence over things 
divine also. It was from Christianity that man derived the 
spiritual element wherein he could once again become self- 
sustaining, free, and personally invincible; a new vitality 
awoke in the iDosom of the freshened earth, she became 
fructified for the development of new productions. 

At this moment was exhibited the contrast between the 
earthly and the spiritual, between freedom and servitude,— 
a gradual decay and a life-breathing and vigorous renovation. 

It is not here that we can describe the long struggle 
between these opposing principles: all the elements of life 
throughout the Roman empire became involved in the move¬ 
ment,—all were gradually penetrated and influenced by the 
essential truth of Christianity, and were borne forward by this 
great effort of the spirit. ‘‘ By its own act,’' says Chrysostom, 
has the error of idolatry been extinguished; ” ^ already did 
Paganism appear to him as a conquered city, whose walls 
were beaten down, whose halls, theatres, and public buildings 
bad been destroyed by fire, whose defenders had fallen by the 
sword, and among whose ruins remained only old men or 
helpless children. These, too, were soon dispersed, and a 
change without example ensued. 

From the depths of the catacombs uprose the adoration 
of the martyrs. On those sites where the gods of Olympus had 
been worshipped, on the very columns that had supported 
their temples, were shrines erected to the memory of those 
who had rejected their divinity, and died for refusing to yield 
them worship. The religion of Christ, coming forth from the 

^ Aoyos els rhy /LLUKdpLoy Bcc^6Xav Kal Karh *lovkiavod /cal 
Chrysostomi Opera, ed. Paris, ii. 540. 
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desert and the dnngeon, took possession of the world. We 
sometimes feel astonished that precisely a secular building of 
the heathen, the basilica, should have been converted to the 
purposes of Christian worship : but in this fact, there is a 
remarkable significance,—the apsis of the basilica contained 
an Augusteuni,^ the assembled statues of such emperors as had 
received divine worship. These were replaced by the iin^es 
of Christ and his apostles, as they are seen ip many ba&ilicas 
to the present day. The rulers of the world, themselves con¬ 
sidered as deities, gave place to the Son of God arrayed in 
the nature of man. The local deities passed away, and were 
seen no more. In every highway, on the steep summits of 
the hills, in the deep ravines and remote valleys, on the roofs 
of houses, and in the mosaic of the floors was seen the cross : 
the victory was complete'and decisive. As, on the coins 
of Constantine, the labarum, with the monogram of Christ, 
is seen to rise above the conquered dragon, so did the worship 
and name of Jesus exalt itself over the vanquished gods of 
heathenism. 

Considered in this aspect also, how all-embracing is the 
influence—how immense the importance of the Roman em- 
pire ! In the ages of its elevation all nations were subjugated, 
all independence destroyed by its power; the feeling of self- 
reliance, resulting from the division of interests, was annihi¬ 
lated : but, on the other hand, its later years beheld the true 
religion aw'ake in its bosom,—the purest expression of a 
common consciousness extending far beyond its limits,—the 
consciousness of a community in the one true God. May we 
not venture to say, that by this development the empire had 
fulfilled her destiny—that she had rendered her own exis¬ 
tence no longer necessary ? The human race had acquired 
the knowledge of its true nature ; religion had revealed the 
comrhon brotherhood of mankind. 

This religion now received from the Roman empire its 
external fox'ms also. 

Among the heathens, sacerdotal offices were conferred 
in like manner with those of civil life: the Jews set apart 
a particular tribe for the duties of the priesthood; but 

' T take this fact from E. Q. Visconti, IMiiseo Pio-Clementino, vii. 
100 . 
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Christianity was distinguished from both these by the fact that 
a certain class of men, treely choosing the sacred profession, 
consecrated by the imposition of hands, and withdrawn from 
worldly cares and pursuits, is solemnly devoted “ to things 
spiritual and divine.” The Church was at first governed in 
accordance with republican forms ; but these disappeared as 
lhe*new belief rose to pre-eminence, and the clergy gradually 
assun»ed a positjpn entirely distinct from that of the laity. 

This did not take place, as I think, without a certain innate 
necessity. The advance of Christianity involved an emanci¬ 
pation of religion from all political elements, and this was 
inevitably followed by the establishment of a distinct eccle¬ 
siastical body, with a constitution peculiar to itself. In this 
separation of the Church from the State consists, perhaps, the 
most important and most effectually influential peculiarity of 
Christian times. The spiritual and temporal powers may 
come into close contact—they may remain in the most inti¬ 
mate communion ; but a perfect coalition can only take place 
occasionally, and for short periods of time. In their reciprocal 
relations and position with regard to each other, has since 
then been involved one of the most important questions 
presented by all history. 

It was nevertheless imperative on the ecclesiastical body 
to form their constitution on the model of that of the Empire ; 
and accordingly, the hierarchy 6f the bishops—metropolitan 
patriarchs—was formed in close correspondence with the gra¬ 
dations of the civil power. No long time had elapsed before 
the bishops of Rome acquired the supremacy. It is, indeed, 
a vain pretence to assert that this supremacy was universally 
acknowledged by east and west, even in the first centur)^, or, 
indeed, at any time; but it is equally certain that they 
quickly gained a pre-eminence, raising them far above all 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries. Many causes concurred to 
secure them this position; for, if the relative importance of 
each provincial capital secured to its bishop a corresponding 
weight and dignity, how much more certainly would this 
result take place as regarded the ancient capital of the Empire 
—that city whence the w^hole had derived its name ? ^ Rome 
was, besides, one of the most illustrious seats of the apostles : 

^ Casauboni Exercitationes ad Annales Ecclesiasticos Baronii, p. 260. 
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here had the greater number of the martyrs shed their blood. 
The bishops of Rome had displayed the most undaunted firm¬ 
ness throughout the different persecutions, and had sometimes 
been scarcely installed into their sacred office before they 
followed their pi*edecessor in the path of that martyrdom by 
which his seat had been vacated. In addition to all this, the ■ 
emperors now found it advisable to favour the advancement 
of a great patriarchal authority. In a la\^ that became de¬ 
cisive for the predominance of Rome as well as of Christianity, 
Theodosius the Great commands that all nations claiming 
the protection of his grace should receive the faith as pro¬ 
pounded by St. Peter to the Romans.^ Valentinian also 
forbade the bishops, whether of Gaul or of other provinces, to 
depart from the received customs of the Church without the 
sanction of that venerable man, the pope of the Holy City. 
Thenceforth the power of the Roman bishops advanced 
beneath the protection of the emperor himself; but in this 
political connection lay also a restrictive force : had there 
been but one emperor, a universal primacy might also have 
established itself ^ but this was prevented by the partition of 
the Empire. The emperors of the East were too eagerly 
tenacious of their ecclesiastical rights to make it possible that 
they should promote that extension of power desired by the 
western patriarchs in their dominions. In this respect 
also the constitution of the Church presents the closest 
resemblance to that of the Empire. 


2 . THE PAPACY IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
FRANKISH EMPIRE 

Scarcely was this great change completed, the Christian 
religion established, and the Church founded, when new 
events of great importance took place; the Roman empire, 

^ Codex Theodos. xvi. i, 2.—Cunctos populos quos clementiae 
nostrae regit temperamentum, in tali volumiis religione versari, quam 
divinum Petmm Apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque nunc ah 
ipso insinuata declarat.” Planck also mentions the edict of Valentinian 
III (Geschichte der christlicli-kirclilichen Gesellschaftsverfassung, 
i. 642). 
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so long conquering and paramount, was now to see itself 
assailed by its neighbours: in its turn it was invaded and 
overcome. 

Amidst the general convulsion that ensued, Christianity 
itself received a violent shock. In their terror, the Romans 
bethought themselves once more of the Etruscan mysteries, 
the Athenians hoped to be saved by Achilles and Minerva, 
the CSrthaginianc offered prayers to the genius Coelestis; 
but these were only temporary waverings, for even whilst 
the Empire was shattered in the ^vestern provinces, the 
Church remained firm and undisturbed throughout all. 

But she fell, as was inevitable, into many embarrass¬ 
ments, and found herself in an entirely altered condition. 
A pagan people took possession of Britain; Arian kings 
seized the greater part of the remaining West; while the 
Lombards, long attached to Arianism, and, as neighbours, 
most dangerous and hostile, established a powerful sove¬ 
reignty before the very gates of Rome. 

The Roman bishops meanwhile, beset on all sides, 
exerted themselves, with all the prudence and pertinacity 
which have remained their peculiar attributes, to regain the 
mastery, at least in their ancient patriarchal diocese; but 
a new and still heavier calamity no-w assailed them. The 
' Arabs,—not conquerors merely, as were the Germans; but 
men inspired even to fanaticism by an arrogant and dogma¬ 
tizing creed, in direct opposition to the Christian faith,— 
now poured themselves over the AVest as they had previously 
done over the East. After repeated attacks, they gained 
possession of Africa : one battle made them masters of 
Spain; their general, Musa, boasting that he would march 
into Italy by the passes of the Pyrenees and across the Alps, 
and cause the name of Mahomet to be proclaimed from the 
Vatican. 

This position was all the more perilous for the western 
portion of Roman Christendom, from the fact that the 
iconoclastic dissensions were at that moment raging with 
the most deadly animosity on both sides. The emperor of 
Constantinople had adopted the opposite party to that 
favoured by the pope of Rome; nay, the life of the latter was 
more than once in danger from the emperor’s machinations. 
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The Lombards did not fail to perceive the advantages de¬ 
rivable to themselves from these dissensions; their king, 
Astolphus, took possession of provinces that till then had 
always acknowledged the dominion of the emperor, and 
again advancing towards Rome, he summoned that city also 
to surrender, demanding payment of tribute with vehement 
threats.^ ^ 

The Roman see was at this moment m no condition to 
help itself, even against the Lombards; still less could it 
hope to contend with the Arabs, who were beginning to 
extend their sovereignty over the Mediterranean, and were 
threatening all Christendom with a war of extermination. 

Happily,, the true faith was no longer confined within 
the limits of the Roman empire. 

Christianity, in accordance with its original destiny, had 
•long overpassed these limits—more especially had it taken 
deep root among the German tribes of the West; nay, a 
Christian power had already arisen among these tribes, and 
towards this the pope had but to stretch forth his hands, 
when he was sure to find the most effectual succour and 
earnest allies against all bis enemies. 

Among all the Germanic nations, the Franks alone had 
become Catholic from their first rise in the provinces of the 
Roman empire. This acknowledgment of the Roman see 
had secured important advantages to the Frankish nation. 
In the Catholic subjects of their Arian enemies, the western 
Goths and Burgundians, the Franks found natural allies. 
We read so much of the miracles by which Clovis was 
favoured; how St. Martin showed him the ford over the 
Vienne by means of a hind; how St. Hilary preceded his 
armies in a column of fire; that we shall not greatly err if 
we conclude these legends to shadow^ forth the material 
succours afforded by the natives to those who shared their 
creed, and for whom, according to Gregory of Tours, they 
desired victory “ with eager inclination.” But this attach¬ 
ment to Catholicism, thus confirmed from the beginning by 

^ Anastasius Bibliothecarius: Vitae Pontificum. Vita Stephani 
III, ed. Paris, p. 83.—“ Fremens utleo pestiferas niinas Romanis diri- 
gere non desinebat, asserens omnes uno gladio jugulari, nisi suae sese 
subderent ditioni.” 
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consequences so important, was, afterwards renewed an.d 
powerfully strengthened by a very peculiar influence arising 
from a totally different quarter. 

It chanced that certain Anglo-Saxons, being exposed for 
sale in the slave-market of Rome, attracted the attention of 
Popep Gregory the Great; he at once resolved that Christi¬ 
anity should be preached to the nation whence these beautiful 
captives had been taken. Never, perhaps, was resolution 
adopted by any pope whence results more important ensued : 
together with the doctrines of Christianity, a veneration for 
Rome and for the Holy See, such as had never before 
existed in any nation, found place among the Germanic 
Britons. The Anglo-Saxons began to make pilgrimages 
to Rome, they sent their youth thither to be educated, 
and King Offa established the tax called “ Peter’s Pence ” 
for the relief of pilgrims and the education of the clergy. 
The higher orders proceeded to Rome, in the hope that, 
dying there, a more ready acceptance would be accorded to 
them by the saints in heaven. The Anglo-Saxons appear 
to have transferred to Rome and the Christian saints the 
old Teutonic superstition, by which the gods were described 
as nearer to some spots of earth than to others, and more 
readily to be propitiated in places thus favoured. 

But beside all this, results of higher importance still 
ensued when the Anglo-Saxons transplanted their modes of 
thought to the mainland, and embued the whole^ empire of 
the Franks with their own opinions. Boniface, the apostle 
of the Germans, was an Anglo-Saxon; this missionary, 
largely sharing in the veneration professed by his nation for 
St Peter and bis successors, had from the beginning volun¬ 
tarily pledged himself to abide faithfully by all the regula¬ 
tions of the Roman see : to this promise he most religiously 
adhered. On all the German churches founded by him was 
imposed an extraordinary obligation to obedience. Every 
bishop was required expressly to promise that his whole life 
should be passed in unlimited obedience to the Romish 
church, to St. Peter and his representative. Nor did he 
confine this rule to the Germans only. The Gallican bishops 
had hitherto maintained a certain independence of Rome; 
Boniface, who had more than once presided in their synods, 
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availed himself of these occasions to impress his own views 
on this western portion of the Frankish church; thence¬ 
forward the Gallic archbishops received their pallium from 
Rome, and thus did the devoted submission of the Anglo- 
Saxons extend itself over the whole realm of the Franks. 

This Empire had now become the central point fcr all 
the German tribes of the West. The fact that the reigning 
family, the Merovingian race, had broiigibt about its own 
destruction by its murderous atrocities, had not affected the 
strength of the Empire. Another family, that of Pepin of 
Heristal, had risen to supreme power,—men of great energy, 
exalted force of character and indomitable vigour. While 
other realms were sinking together into one common ruin, 
and the world seemed about to become the prey of the 
Moslem, it was this race,' the house of Pepin of Heristal, 
afterwards called the Carlovingian, by which the first and 
decisive resistance was offered to the Mahometan con¬ 
querors. 

The religious development then in progress was also 
equally favoured by the house of Pepin : we find it early 
maintaining the best understanding with Rome, and it was 
under the special protection of Charles Martel and Pepin 
le Bref that Boniface proceeded in his apostolic labours.^ 
Let us consider the temporal condition of the papal power. 
On the one side the East Roman empire, weakened, falling 
into pin, incapable of supporting Christendom against 
Islamism, or of defending its own domains in Italy against 
the Lombards, yet continuing to claim supremacy even in 
spiritual affairs. On the other hand, we have the German 
nations full of the most vigorous life; victorious over the 
hloslem, attached with all the fresh ardour and trusting 
enthusiasm of youth to that authority, of whose protecting 
and restrictive influences they still felt the need, and filled 
with an unlimited and most freely rendered devotion. 

Already Gregory the Second perceived the advantages 

^ ^ Bonifadi Epistolae, ep. 12, adDanielemepisc.—‘‘Sinepatrodnio 
prindpis P rancorum nec populiim regere, nec presbyteros vel diaconos, 
monachos vel andllas Dei, defendere possum; nec ipsos paganorum 
ritns et sacrilegia idolorum in Germania sine illius mandate et timore 
proMbere valeo.” ^ 
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he had gained; full of a proud self-consciousness, he writes 
thus to that iconoclast emperor, Leo the Isaurian“ All 
the lands of the \yest have their eyes directed towards our 
humility ; by them are ^ve considered as a God upon earth*’^' 
His successors became ever more and more impressed with 
the conviction that it was needful to separate themselves 
from ^ power (that of the Roman empire) by which many 
duties were imposed on them, but wloich could offer them 
110 protection in return. They could not safely permit a 
succession to the mere name and empire to fetter them, but 
turned themselves rather towards those from whom help and 
aid might also be expected. Thus they entered into strict' 
alliance with'those great captains of the West, the Frankish 
nionarchs ; this became closer and closer from year to year, 
procured irnportant advantages to both parties, and even¬ 
tually exercised the most active influence on the destinies of 
the w^orld. 

When Pepin the younger, not content with the reality 
of kingly power, desired also to possess himself of the name, 
he felt that a higher sanction w*as needful. This the pope 
afforded him. . In return, the new monarch undertook to 
defend the Holy Church and the Republic ^ of God ” 
against the Lombards. Nor did he content himself with 
merely defending them. On the contrary; he compelled 
the Lombards to evacuate that portion of territory called 
the Exarchate, which they bad wrenched from the Roman 
empire. In strict justice this should have been restored 
to the emperor from whom it had been' taken; but when 
the proposal for such restoration was made to Pepin, his 
reply was, “That for no favour of man had he entered the 
strife, but from veneration to St. Peter alone, and in the 
iiope of obtaining forgiveness for his sins.” ^ He caused 
the keys of the conquered towns to be placed on the altar 
of St. Peter, and in this act he laid the foundation of the 
whole temporal powder of the popes. 

In this reciprocity of services, the alliance between the 
pope and the emperor continued to extend and strengthen 

^ Anastasius: “ Affirmans etiam sub juramento, quod per nullius 
liominis* favorem sese certamini saepius dedisset, nisi pro amore Petri 
yenia delictoninjp^’ 
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its bonds. At length the Holy See was delivered from its 
long oppressive and dangerous neighbours, the Lombard 
chiefs, by the emperor Charlemagne. In his own person 
this monarch evinced the most profound deference for the 
holy father : visiting Rome, he kissed the steps of St. Peter, 
as he entered the vestibule where the pontiff awaited Mm ; 
here he confirmed all the possessions awarded by P^pin to 
the Church. The pope on his part always proved himself to 
be Charlemagne’s most steady friend, and the influence of 
the spiritual chief with the Italian bishops rendered it an 
easy matter for the emperor to make himself master of the 
Lombards and gain possession of their dominions. 

This tendency of events was soon to be followed by 
results of still higher importance. 

The strife of contending factions was now raging so 
\dolently in Rome, that the pope could no longer maintain 
himself in his own city without foreign aid. In this con¬ 
juncture Charlemagne once more visited Rome to alford 
the assistance needed. The aged monarch was now full of 
fame and victory; after long struggles he had gradually sub¬ 
dued all his neighbours, and had united under his own 
banner the greater part of the Romano-Germanic nations of 
Christendom. These he- had repeatedly led to victory 
against their common enemy, and it was matter of remark 
that he possessed all the seats of the western emperors, 
whether in Italy, Germany, or Gaul;^ and had, besides, 
inherited all their power. It is true that these countries 
had since become a totally different world, but should this 
diminish the dignity of their leader? It was thus that 
Pepin had gained the Royal diadem, for to him who has 
secured the power does the dignity also belong. It was in 
this sense that the pope again decided; impelled by grati¬ 
tude, and well knowfing his own need of a permanent 

* Thus it is that I understand the Annales Laureshamenses, ad 
annum 8oi : Visum est et ipsi apostolico Leoni, , . . ut ipsum 

Carolum regem Francoruni imperatorem nominarc debuissent, qui 
ipsam Romani tenebat, ubi semper Caesares sedcre soliti erant, et 
reliquas sedes quas ipse per Italiam seu Galliam nec non et Germaniam 
tenebat (he doubtless meant to say ipsi tenebant) ; quia Deusomnipotens 
has om’nes sedes in potestatem ejus concessit, ideo justum eis esse vide> 
batin', ut ipse cum Dei adj,utorio ipsum nomen haberet.” 
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protector, he placed the crown of the western empire on 
Charlemagne’s head on Christmas-eve of the year 800. 

With this act, the series of events which had commenced 
with the first incursions of the German tribes into the 
Roman empire was fully completed. 

A Frankish sovereign now filled the place of the western 
emperors, and exercised all their prerogatives. In the 
domin*ions conferred on St. Peter, we see Charlemagne per¬ 
forming unequivocal acts of sovereign authority. His grand¬ 
son Lothaire nominated his own judges in Rome, and 
annulled confiscations made by the pope. The pontiff, 
on the other hand, remaining head of the hierarchy in 
the Roman West, became, nevertheless, a member of the 
Frankish empire. He separated himself from the East, and 
gradually ceased to command any influence there. Of his 
patriarchal diocese in the East the Greek emperors had long 
since bereft hini.^ But he received a degree of observance 
from the western churches (not excepting the Lombard, 
which had also been subjected to the Frankish laws and 
institutions) exceeding all that he had previously enjoyed. 
Permitting the introduction of schools for Frieslanders, 
Saxons, and Franks, into Rome, by which that city itself 
began to be Germanised, he thus induced that intimate con¬ 
nection of German and Latin elements which has since so 
actively influenced the general character of the West. In 
his utmost adversity the power of the pope struck new roots 
in a fresh soil; threatened by the most imminent ruin, it 
was at this moment that a firm and lengthened endurance 
was secured to it: the hierarchy, taking its rise in the 
Roman empire, now diffused itself over the German nations; 
these presented a boundless field for ever extending activity, 
and here it was that the germ of its being was first fully 
developed. 

1 Nicholas I laments the loss of the patriarchal power of the Roman 
see—“per Epirum veterem Epirumque novam atque Illyricum, Mace- 
doniam, Thessaliam, Achaiam, Daciam ripensem Daciamque mediter¬ 
ranean!, Moesiam, Dardaniam, Praevalim” ; also the loss of the patri¬ 
mony in Calabria and Sicily. Pagi (Critica in Annales Baronii, iii. p. 
216) compares this letter with one from Adrian I to Charlemagne, 
whence it is obvious that these losses were among the results of the 
iconoclastic disputes, 
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5 RELA.TION OF THE POPES TO THE GERMAN 

EMPERORS.-INTERNAL PROGRESS OF THE HIER¬ 
ARCHY 

We now pass over some centuries, in order that w^ may 
bring before ourselves more clearly the poi«t of development 

to which they led. , „ , ^ 

i The Empire of the Franks has fallen; that of the Germans 
has arisen into full and vigorous life. _ 

Never was the German name more powerful m Europe 
than during the tenth and eleventh centuries, under the Saxon 
and first Salique emperors. We see Conrad II marching 
from the eastern frontier, where he had compelled, the king 
of Poland to personal subjection, and to a division of his 
territory, and condemned the duke of Bohemia to imprison¬ 
ment, and pouring down on the West to support Burgundy • 
against the pretensions of the French nobles. These nobles 
he defeated on the plains of Champagne, his Italian vassals 
crossing the St. Bernard to his assistance. He caused him¬ 
self to he crowned at Geneva, and held his diet at Solothurn. 
Immediately after this, we find him in Lower Italy. “ By 
the force of his word,” says his historian, Wippo, “ he extin¬ 
guished all discords on the borders of his empire at Capua 
and Beneventum.” Nor was Henry III less powerful: at 
one moment we find him on the Scheldt and the Lys, vic¬ 
torious over the counts of Flanders; no long time has 
elapsed, and we meet him in Hungary, which country he 
also compelled, at least for some time, to do him feudal 
service. He pressed beyond the Raab, where his conquests 
were limited by the power of the elements alone. The 
king of Denmark hastened to await his arrival at Merseburg; 
the count of Tours, one of the most powerful princes of 
France, submitted to become his vassal; and the Spanish 
historians inform us, that he demanded from the mighty 
and victorious Ferdinand I of Castile an acknowledgmpt 
of his own supremacy as sovereign liege of all Christian 
kings. 
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If we now ask on what basis a power so extended in 
its influence, and claiming supremacy throughout Europe, 
essentially reposed, we find in it a most active and impor¬ 
tant ecclesiastical element. The Germans also made their 
conquests and conversions go hand in hand with the church, 
their marches, too, extend over the Elbe towards the Oder 
on <-the one hand, and the Danube on the other. Monks 
and priests prepared the way for German influence in 
Bohemia and Hungary : thus did a great increase of impor¬ 
tance every^Yhere accrue to the ecclesiastical power. Baronial 
and even ducal rights" were held in Germany by the bishops 
and abbots of the Empire, not within their own possessions 
only, but even beyond them. Ecclesiastical estates were no 
longer described as situated in certain counties, but these 
counties were described as situated in the bishoprics. In 
Upper Italy nearly all the cities were 'governed by the 
, viscounts of their bishops. We are not authorised to infer 
from this, that an entire independence was already conceded 
to the clerical- body. The appointment to all ecclesiastical 
offices still resting with the sovereign (the chapters returned 
the ring and crosier of their deceased superior to his court, 
whence it was that they were conferred anew), it was gene¬ 
rally advantageous to the prince that the man of his choice, 
one on whose devotion to himself he could rely, should be 
invested with temporal authority. It was in defiance of his 
refractory nobles that Henry III exalted a plebeian, on 
whom he could depend, to the seat of St. Ambrose in Milan : 
to this mode of action he was principally indebted for the 
obedience he subsequently met with in Upper Italy. No 
emperor displayed greater munificence towards the Church 
than did Henry II; yet none was more tenacious of his 
claim to the nomination of bishops: ^ but these tw^o facts 
are illustrative of each other. Nor was the endowment of 
bishops permitted to diminish the resources of the state. 
Church property was neither exempted from civil imposts 
nor from feudal service, and bishops were frequently found 
taking the field at the head of their vassals. How advan¬ 
tageous to the prince, therefore, was the right of nominating 

^ For instances of this, see Planck’s Geschichte der christlich-kirch* 
liclien Gesellschaftsverfassung, iii. 407. 
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bishopSj who, like the archbishop of Bremen, held the 
highest .ecclesiastical authority in the kingdoms of Scandi¬ 
navia, and over numerous AVendish tribes ! 

If, then, the ecclesiastical element was of such paramount 
importance to the institutions of the German empire, it is 
manifest that much would depend on the relations existing 
between the emperor and the head of the whole clefical 
body, the pope of Rome. . «. ^ 

The papacy was not less closely allied with the German 
emperors than it had been with the Roman, and with the 
successors of Charlemagne. The political subordination of 
the pope was unquestionable. It is true, that while the 
Empire I'emained in weak and incapable hands, and before it 
passed definitely to the Germans, certain acts of sovereign 
authority had been exercised by popes over the imperial 
sceptre; but no sooner did the vigorous German princes 
attain to that dignity, than they became, if not without 
dispute, yet in fact, as completely liege lords of the popedom 
as the Carlovingian monarchs had been. With a powerful 
hand Otho the Great maintained the pope whom he had 
raised to the throne : ^ his sons followed the example. The 
circumstance of the Roman factions once more rising into 
activity, seizing the papal chair, and again resigning it, or 
making it an article of traffic and barter, as their family 
interests required, shews but more clearly the necessity for 
some higher intervention. The vigour with which this was 
exercised by Henry III is well known; his synod at Sutri 
deposed such popes as he considered irregularly chosen j 
and scarcely bad the patrician ring been placed on his 
finger, and the crown of the Empire on his brow, than he 
nominated the individual who should ascend the- papal 
throne by his unrestricted will. Four German popes were 
successively appointed by him; and when the supreme eccle¬ 
siastical dignity became vacant, the ambassadors from Rome 
presented themselves at the imperial court to receive the 

^ In Goldast: Constitutt. Imperiales, i. p. 221, we find an instru¬ 
ment (with, the Scholia of Dietrich von Niem) by which the right of 
Charlemagne to choose his own successor, and in future that of the 
popes, is transferred to Otho and the German emperors. This,'however, 
is without doubt a fabrication. 
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announcement of a successor, as did the envoys of other 
bishoprics. . . < 

In this position of things, it was a matter of personal 
interest to the emperor that the pope should hold an impor¬ 
tant place in the eyes of the world. Henry III was an 
active promoter of all reforms undertaken by the popes 
whonip he had :gominated; nor did the growth of their 
power awaken his jealousy. That Leo IX should hold a 
synod at Rheims, in despite of the king of France—should 
exalt and depose French bishops, receiving the solemn 
acknowledgment that the pope was sole primate of the 
universal Church—this could in no way offend the emperor, 
while his own supremacy over the papacy remained undis¬ 
puted ; it gave, on the contrary, a more imposing weight to 
the authority he claimed to exercise over all Europe. ^ As 
he was placed by the archbishop of Bremen in immediate 
relation with the north, so was he placed by the pope with 
the remaining powers of Christendom. 

But this state of affairs involved a great danger to the 
Empire. The ecclesiastical body was very differently con¬ 
stituted under the Germanic and Germanised states, from 
what it had been under the Roman empire. The clergy 
now possessed a large share of political influence; they had 
risen to princely power. The Church still depended on the 
emperor, the supreme temporal authority. But suppose this 
authority again fallen into weak and incapable hands; 
suppose, then, that the head of the Church, wielding the 
triple force arising from his dignity,—the object of universal 
reverence,—from the devotion of his own subjects, and from 
his influence over other states, should seize the favourable 
moment and place himself in opposition to the imperial 
power. 

The nature of things offered more than one inducement 
to such a course. There was a principle inherent in the 
ecclesiastical constitution which opposed itself to a secular 
influence so widely extended, and this would inevitably make 
itself felt, should the Church become strong enough to bring 
it into effectual action. There is also, as it appears to me, 
an inconsistency in the fact that the pope should exercise 
on all sides the supreme spiritual power, and yet remain 
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himself subjected to the emperor. The case would have 
been different had Henry III really brought aboirt his 
purpose of exalting himself to be the head of all Chris¬ 
tendom ; but as he failed in this, there needed but a certain 
complication of political affairs, and th^ pope might have 
been prevented, by his subordination to the empero^ from 
performing the duties imposed on him <"by his ofnce as 
common father of the faithful. 

It was under these circumstances that Gregory Vii 
ascended the papal throne. Gregory was a man of bold, 
prejudiced, and aspiring mind, obstinate in his adherence to 
logical consequences, immoveable in his purposes, yet skilful 
and pliant when the object was to parry any well-founded 
objection. He perceived the end to which things were 
tending, and amidst the trifling occurrences of every-day 
life, took note of the vast contingencies preparing for the 
future. He resolved to free the pontificate from the authority 
of the Empire. Having fixed his thoughts on this object, 
he soon seized the decisive means for attaining it. The 
resolution that he caused to be adopted by one of his 
councils, namely that no clerical office should in future be 
conferred by a layman, was equivalent to altering the con¬ 
stitution of the Empire in its very essence. This reposed, 
as we have already said, on the connection between the 
spiritual and temporal institutions : the bond that held these 
together was the investiture; to deprive the emperor of this 
his ancient right, was to declare a revolution. 

It is obvious that Gregory could not have ventured to 
think of this measure, much less to put it in practice, had 
he not been favoured by the convulsions that shook the 
Empire during the minority of Henry IV, and by the 
frequent insurrections of the German princes and people 
against that monarch. Among the great vassals he found 
natural allies. They also felt oppressed by the overwhelming 
power of the emperor; they also desired to become free. 
In a certain point of view, the pope might be considered 
one of the magnates of the Empire. It is not then sur¬ 
prising, that, when the pontiff declared Germany an electoral 
monarchy,—a doctrine tending greatly to augment ^ the 
power of the princes,—these last should offer no opposition 
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to the efforts he made for his own emancipation from the 
imperial power. 

Even in the contention for the investiture, their interests 
went hand in hand : the pope was still far from claiming the 
direct nomination of the bishops; he referred the choice to 
the'chapters, and over these the higher German nobility 
exerctsed the m«st commanding influence : in one word, the 
pope had the aristocratic interests on his side. 

But even with these allies, how long and sanguinary 
were the conflicts maintained by the popes before they 
could bring their enterprise to a fortunate issue! ^ From 
Denmark even to Apulia,” says the hymn in praise of St. ' 
Anno—“ from Carlingen to Hungary, have the arms of the 
Empire been turned against its own vitals.” The contention 
between the spiritual and temporal principles, which had 
hitherto acted in concert, spread fatal discord through the 
breadth of Europe. Frequently were the pontiffs driven 
from their capital, and compelled to witness the ascent of 
antipopes to the apostolic throne ! 

At length, however, the task was accomplished. After 
long centuries of confusion—after other centuries of often 
doubtful strife, the independence of the Roman see and that 
of its essential principle was finally attained. In effect, the 
position of the popes was at this moment most exalted 3 the 
clergy were wholly in their hands. It is worthy of remark 
that the most firm-minded pontiffs of this period—Gregory 
¥ 11 , for example—were Benedictines. By the introduction 
of celibacy they converted the whole body of the secular 
clergy into a kind of monastic order. The universal 
bishopric now claimed by the popes bears a certain resem¬ 
blance to the power of an abbot of Cluny, who was the only 
abbot of his order; in like manner these pontiffs aspired to 
be the only bishops of the assembled church. They inter¬ 
fered without scruple in the administration of every diocese,^ 

^ One of the principal points, in reference to wliicli may be cited the 
/ollowing passage from a letter of Henry IV to Gregory "VII “ Rectores 
sanctae ecclesiae, yidel. archiepiscopos, presbyteros, sicut servos pedibiis 
tuis calcasti.” But we perceive that in this case public opinion 
the side of the pope, since Henry thus continues his reproaches : In 
quorum conculcatione tibi favorem ab ore vulgi comparasti. 
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and even compared their legates with the proconsuls of 
ancient Rome ! While this closely-knit body, so compact 
in itself, yet so widely extended through all lands,—influenc¬ 
ing all by its large possessions, and controlling every relation 
of life by its ministry,—was concentrating its mighty force 
under the obedience of one chief, the temporal powers were 
crumbling into ruin. Already in the beginning o^ the 
twelfth century the provost Gerohus ventiK-ed to say: “ It 
will at last come to this, that the golden image of the 
Empire shall be shaken to dust—every great monarchy shall 
be divided into tetrarchates, and then only will the Church 
stand free and untrammelled beneath the protection of her 
crowned high-priest.” ^ And this bold prophecy had' well- 
nigh received a literal fulfilment; for which was in fact the 
more powerful in England during the thirteenth century— 
was it Henry III or those four and twenty to whom the 
government was for a certain period confided? In Castile, 
who were the effective rulers—the king or the altoshomes ? 
The power of the emperor seems to have become super¬ 
fluous from the moment when Erederick conceded the 
essential attributes of sovereignty to the princes of the 
empire. Italy, as w^ell as Germany, was occupied by 
numerous independent powers; the only self-centred and 
comprehensive sovereignty was that of the pope. Thus it 
came to pass that the independence of the ecclesiastical 
principle resolved itself into a new kind of monarchy; the 
politico-religious character that life had everywhere assumed, 
and the general course of circumstances, all tended to this 
result When countries, long lost to the Church, as Spain 
had been, were regained from Mahometanism—when pro¬ 
vinces, like Prussia, hitherto buried in the darkness of 
paganism, were brought over to the faith and filled with a 
Christian population—when even the capitals of the Greek 
church conformed to the Latin ritual, and when hundreds of 
thousands poured forth to plant the banner of the Cross on 
the Ploly Sepulchre—is it not manifest, that the crowned 
priest, whose hand w^as in all these enterprises, and at whose 
feet was offered the fealty of the subdued, must have 
enjoyed unbounded influence and honour? In his name, 
^ Schrockh quotes this passage, Kirchengeschichte, vol, xxvii. p. 115, 
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and under his guidance, the western nations poured them¬ 
selves forth as one people ajid sought to gain possession of 
the whole world. It cannot awaken surprise that the pope 
should exercise unlimited authority in his internal administra¬ 
tion, when we remember that a king of England consented 
to hold his kingdom as a fief from the pontiff's hand, that a 
king of Aragon resigned his realms to the apostle Peter, and 
that l^aples beheld her throne conferred by the same all- 
commanding power on a family wholly foreign to her soiL 
Extraordinary aspect of those times—which yet no one has 
hitherto placed before us in all its completeness and truth 1 
The most wonderful combination of internal discord with 
the most brilliant external progress of independence and 
subjection, of spiritual and temporal existences ! Even piety 
herself adopted a twofold character. At one time we see 
her withdrawn amidst rugged mountains, or retiring to the 
lonely forest, wEere her harmless days are devoted to divine 
contemplation. Awaiting death, she denies herself every 
enjoyment that life presents her; or, appearing in the homes 
of man, she proceeds wdth youthful enthusiasm to exhibit, 
under forms profoundly suggestive, the mysteries that float 
around her, and the ideas in which she has her being. But 
a moment after and we find another piety—she who has 
invented the inquisition, and who fulminates the terrible 
judgment of the glaive against all who reject her creed. 
“Neither sex, nor age, nor rank, have we spared,” says the 
leader of the war against the Albigenses; “ we have put all 
alike to the sword.” Sometimes she presents these widely 
differing aspects at the same moment of time. At, sight of 
Jerusalem the crusaders descend from their horses—they 
bare their feet, to the end that they may approach the holy 
walls in the guise befitting pilgrims. In the midst of 
carnage they believe themselves aided by the visible presence 
of saints and angels. Yet, scarcely have they passed the 
walls, than they rush into the wildest excesses of pillage and 
bloodshed. On the site of Solomon's temple thousands of 
Saracens were cruelly put to death, the Jews were burnt in 
their synagogues, and the holy threshold, on which they had 
come so far to kneel in adoration, they first profaned with 
blood. In this contradiction may be found a picture 
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eloquently illustrative of those times, and of that politico- 
religious government. It is an inconsistency that will be 
seen to pervade their whole 'being. 


4. CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE FOUR^TEENTII AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

There are certain periods of history that tempt us to 
scrutinize anxiously, if we dare thus to express ourselves, the 
plans of God in his government of the world, and earnestly 
to examine the forces that are in action for the education of 
the human race. 

However defective may have been the development that 
we have sought to describe, it was indispensable to the com¬ 
plete naturalisation of Christianity in the West. The task 
of bending the refractory spirits of the northern tribes to the 
pure laws of Christian truth was no light one: wedded, as 
these nations were, to their long-cherished superstitions, the 
religious element required a long predominance before it 
could gain entire possession of the German character j but 
by this predominance, that close union of Latin and German 
elements was effected on which is based the character of 
Europe in later times. There is a spirit of community in 
the modern world which has always been regarded as the 
basis of its progressive improvement, whether in religion, 
politics, manners, social life, or literature. To bring about 
this community, it was necessary that the western nations 
should, at one period, constitute what may be called a 
single politico-ecclesiastical state. 

But this, also, was to be no more than the phenomenon 
of a moment in the grand march of events; the necessary 
conversion once effected, new necessities supervened. 

The advent of another epoch already announced itself in 
the simultarieous and almost universal impulse received by 
the languages of nations. Slowly, but with unceasing effort, 
they pressed themselves into the manifold branches of intel¬ 
lectual activity. Step by step the idiom of the Church gave 
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way before them; universality retired, and in its place 
appeared a new species of partition, founded on a higher 
principle. The ecclesiastical element had up to this time 
overborne every distinguishing nationality; now, inodified 
and transformed, but again asserting individual existence, 
these nationalities displayed themselves in a new light. 

are forced irresistibly to the conviction that all^ the 
purposes and efforts of humanity are subjected to the silent 
and often imperceptible, but invincible and ceaseless march 
of events. The existence of the papal authority was 
demanded by the earlier phases of the world’s progress; 
those immediately following were directly adverse to that 
authority. The impulse given by the ecclesiastical power 
was no longer necessary to the well-being of nations ; it was 
consequently at once opposed. All had awakened to a sense 
of their own independence. 

We shall do well if we recall to mind the more important 
events in which this fact becomes revealed. 

It was the French, as is well known, by whom the first 
effectual' resistance was opposed to the pretensions of the 
popes. The whole nation declared itself as one man against 
the excommunications of Boniface VII I. All the public autho¬ 
rities expressed their adhesion to Philip the Fair, and their 
. cordial approbation of the steps taken by him in his contest 
with the pontiff, in documents amounting to several hundreds. 

Next followed the Germans. When the popes once more 
assailed the Empire with all their old animosity, although the 
latter no more possessed its ancient importance, yet, per¬ 
ceiving the dangers of foreign influence, the electoral princes 
assembled on the banks of the Rhine ; seated on their stone 
chairs, in the field of Rense, they proceeded to adopt 
measures for maintaining the honour and dignity of the 
Empire.” Their object was to secure its independence 
against the future aggressions of the papacy by a solemn 
resolution. This was instantly afterwards promulgated 
with all due form, and” by all the - potentates united. 
Emperors, princes, and electors, all joined in a common 
opposition to the principles of the papal policy.^ 

^ Licet juris utriusque. See Ohleiischlager, Staatsgeschichte des 
rom. Kaiserthums in der ersten Halfte des I4ten Jahrhunderts, No. 63. 
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England did not long remain behind. In no country 
had the popes possessed higher influence—nowhere had they 
dealt in a more arbitrary manner with the benefices of the 
Church; but when Edward III refused to continue the 
tribute, to the payment of which former kings had pledged 
themselves, his parliament united with him, and promised 
him their support. The king then took measures to pi-event 
any further encroachments by the pope. * 

We thus see one nation after another acquiring the sense 
of its own unity and independence. The civil power would 
no longer endure the presence of any higher authority. The 
popes no more found allies among the middle classes, while 
princes and legislative bodies were resolutely bent on with¬ 
standing their influence. 

In addition to all this, the papacy itself had at this 
period fallen into a state of debility and confusion, by 
which the secular princes, who had hitherto sought only to 
defend themselves, were enabled to become in their turn 
aggressors. 

Schism made its appearance. Let us observe the con¬ 
sequences that ensued. It was long at the option of each 
prince to attach himself to one pope or the other, as might 
best suit his political interests. The Church possessed 
no means within herself by which this division could be 
remedied; by the secular power alone could this be done. 
When a council was held in Constance for that purpose, the 
members no longer voted individually, as had formerly been 
the piactice, but by the four nations, each nation exercising 
the right of deliberating in preliminary assemblies on the 
vote to be given. Unanimously they decided the deposition 
of a pope, and the newly elected pontiff was called on to 
accede to concordats with each separate nation. These 
concordats were of great importance, only from the precedent 
they afforded. During the council of Basle, many states 
lemained neutral; it was by the immediate intervention of 
the princes alone, that this second breach in the Church could 
be closed.^ There could arise no state of things better cal¬ 
culated to promote the preponderance of the temporal powei 
and the independence of the several states, 

* Declaration of Pope Felix in Georgius, Vita Nicolai V, p. 65. 
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And now the pope ^Yas again in a position of great 
splendour. He was obeyed universally; the 'emperor still 
led his palfrey on occasions of ceremony. There were 
bishops—not in Hungary only, but in Germany also, who 
styled themselves bishops “ by the grace of the Apostolic 
See.” ^ Peter’s pence were still collected in the north; 
innumerable pilgrims from all countries came flocking to the 
“ thresirold of th^apostles”—an eye-witness compares them 
to swarms of bees, or flights of migratory birds ; but, in spite 
of these appearances, the old relations of things were no 
longer in force. 

If we desire proof of this, we need only recall the enthu¬ 
siasm with which all ranks rushed towards the Holy Sepulchre 
in earlier times, and compare this with the coldness evinced 
in the fifteenth century towards every appeal in favour of a 
combined resistance to the Turks. How much more pressing 
was the necessity of protecting the native territory against 
the danger that unquestionably threatened it at all times, 

■ than that of maintaining the custody of the Holy -Sepulchre 
in the hands of believers. Aeneas Sylvius and the Minorite 
Capistrano employed their best eloquence—the first in the 
diet, the second before the people in the market-places of 
towms; and historians tell us many things of the impression 
they produced, but we do not find that any one was moved 
to the taking up of arms. What efforts w^'ere made by the 
popes in this cause ! One fitted out a fleet; another, Pius 
the Second, who was that same Aeneas Sylvius just alluded 
to, betook himself, though weak and suffering from illness, to 
the port where those princes wEose domains were most 
immediately endangered, if none others, w’-ere expected to 
assemble. He desired to be present, in order, as he said, to 
lift up, like Moses, his hands to God during the battle, as 
he alone was empowered to do. Neither exhortations, nor 
entreaties, nhr example could avail to move the people of 
his times. The youthful enthusiasm of chivalrous Christen¬ 
dom had passed away; no pope might ever awaken it 
more. 

Other interests occupied the w’orld. It was now the 

‘ Costnitz, Schwerin, Funfkirghen.—Scfirockh, Kirchengeschichte^ 
voj. xxxiii. p. 60. 
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moment when the European kingdoms were finally consoli¬ 
dating their forces after long internal struggles. The 
central authorities, having succeeded in suppressing the 
factions that had endangered the security of the throne, Avere 
gathering their subjects around them in renewed allegiance. 
The papacy, interfering in all things and seeking to dominate 
all, came very soon to be regarded in a political point of 
view ; the temporal princes now began to put forth ^higher 
claims than they had hitherto done. • 

It is commonly believed that the papal authority was 
almost unrestricted up to the time of the Reformation ; but 
the truth is that no inconsiderable portion of the rights and 
privileges of the clergy had been appropriated' by the civil 
power, during the fifteenth and in the early part of the 
sixteenth centuries. 

The encroachments of the Roman see were materially 
restricted in France by the pragmatic sanction, which for 
more than half a century was regarded as the palladium of 
the kingdom. It is true that Louis XI was hurried' into 
certain concessions by that false devotion, to the forms of 
which he adhered the more rigidly, because altogether 
destitute of true religious feeling ; but his successors insisted 
all the more pertinaciously on a return to this their funda¬ 
mental law. It has indeed been asserted that when Francis I 
concluded his concordat with Leo X, the Roman court 
thereby recovered its ancient preponderance, and it is very 
true that the pope did regain the first-fruits (Annates); but 
he was compelled to sacrifice valuable sources of revenue in 
exchange, and above all the right of nomination to the 
bishoprics and other important benefices. The rights of the- 
Galilean church were unquestionably lost, but this was rather 
in favour of the king than the pope : the principle, for which 
Gregory VII had moved the whole world, was resigned with 
little difficulty by Leo X. 

Matters Avere by no means carried so far in Germany: 
the decrees of Basle, which in France had received the form 
of a pragmatic sanction,^ were rendered much less effectual 

^ We perceive the connection from the following words of Aeneas 
Sylvius : Propter decreta Basiliensis concilii inter sedem apostolicam 
et nationem vestram dissidium coepit, cum vos ilia prorsus tenenda 
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in Germany, where also they had at first been accepted, by 
the concordat of Vienna; but this change was not effected 
without large concessions on the part of Rome. 

In Germany it was not enough to come to terms with 
the high chief of the Empire; the subordinate states must, 
also be separately won. The archbishops of Mainz and 
Trier obtained the privilege of naming to the vacant 
bishojyics, even during those months hitherto reserved for 
the pope; the electoral prince of Brandenburg extorted the 
right of nomination to the three bishoprics of his dominions, 
while less important states, as Strassburg, Salzburg, and 
Metz, were also propitiated by concessions.^ But not even 
by these was the general opposition extinguished. In the 
year 1487, the whole Empire opposed itself to a tithe that 
the pope desired to impose and effectually defeated his 
purpose.^ In 1500, the imperial government accorded one- 
third only- of the sum produced by indulgences to the papal 
legates, appropriating the remaining two-thirds, and applying 
them in aid of the war against the Turks. 

In England, without any new concordat, without any 
pragmatic sanction, affairs were carried far beyond the con¬ 
cessions of Constance. Henry VII possessed the undis¬ 
puted right of nomination to the bishoprics, and, not content 
with retaining the promotion of the clergy in his own hands, 
he appropriated the half of the first-fruits also. The ecclesi¬ 
astical and secular powers Avere, to a certain extent, united 
in the person of Wolsey, when, in the early part of Henry 
VIII’s reign, he added the title of legate to his many other 
offices, and before Protestantism had been even thought of 
by the English sovereign, he had already proceeded to a 
merciless confiscation of numerous monasteries. 

Nor did the countries and kingdoms of southern Europe 
remain in the background. By the king of Spain also, the 

diceretis, apostolica vero sedes omnia lejiceret. Itaque fait denique 
compositio facta—per quam aliqua ex decretis concilii praedicti recepla 
videntur, aliqua rejecta.”—Aen. Sylvii Epistola ad Martinum Maicrum 
contra murmur gravaminis Germanicae nationis, 1457. Muller’s Reich- 
stagstheatrum unter Friedrich III, Vorst. iii. p. 604. 

^ Schrockh’s Kirchengeschichte, vol. xxxii. p. 173. Eichhcrn’s 
Staats-und Rechtsgescbichte, vol. iii. § 472, n. c. 

^ Milller’s Reichstagslheatrum, Vorst. vi. p. 130. 
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I STATF.n in mv last vohnm' that the outbreak of the great 
French War in 17h:> uppoart'cl to me the best and most natural 
timnination of a History of England in the eighteenth century, 
and that it was nut my intention to carry the English portion 
of my narrative beyond this limit. For tlie Irisli portion, how¬ 
ever,'a ditU'rent limit must be assigned, and in order to give 
it any completeness or unity, it is necessary to describe tlw 
rebellion of I7bd, the legislative Union of 18(ip, and the defeat 
or abandonment of the great jneasnres of (’atholic conciliation 
which Hitt had intended to be tlie immediate sequel of the 
Union. I had hoiasHto do this in the eomiiass of a single 
moderate volume, but a more candid examination has con¬ 
vinced me that, in u^-der to do justice to this eventful period 
of Irish history, it i^iecessary to treat it on a larger scale. 
It is a pei'iod which has been very imperfectly written, and 
usirally under tho influence of tin* most furious partisanship. 
'l’lu*re is hardly a pag(‘ of it which is not darkened by the most 
violeut'lv contradictory stateinents. It is marked by obscure 
agrarian and social cluanges, by sudden, and sometimes very 
periili'xinc, alterations in the popular sentiment, which can only 
be elucidated and proved by copious illustration. It is also a 
period of great crimes and of gi’eat horrors, and the task of 
tracing their true, causes, and measuring with accuracy and 
impartiality the different degrees of provocation, aggravation, 
palliation, and comparative guilt, is an extremely difficult one. 

In oi'der to accomplish it with any success, it is necessary 
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nomination to episcopal sees was assumed as of right; that 
crown, with which were united the grand masterships of the 
religious orders, which had instituted and still directed the 
Inquisition,^ made no scruple of appropriating various attri¬ 
butes and immunities, formerly held sacred to the clergy; 
nor did Ferdinand the Catholic shrink from opposing him¬ 
self to the papal legates whenever it suited his purpose to 
do so. . • 

In like manner with the religious orders of Spain, those 
of Portugal,—namely, St. James, Avis, and the order of 
Christ, which had inherited the wealth of the Templars, 
were also in the patronage of the crown.^ King Emanuel 
obtained a third of the cruciata from Leo X, and not con¬ 
tent with this, he demanded and received a tenth part of 
the church property in his dominions, with the express right 
of distributing it according to his unrestricted will, and the 
merit of the recipient. 

These things sufficiently shew that a universal tendency 
to the circumscription of papal power was at this time mani¬ 
fested throughout Christendom, in the south as in the north. 
A participation in ecclesiastical revenues, and the right of 
promotion to church benefices and offices, was that which 
the civil power more especially desired. Nor did the popes 
attempt any strenuous opposition. Of their privileges and 
possessions they maintained what they could ; the rest they 
resigned. It was remarked of Ferdinand of Naples, by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, in relation to a dispute of the former 
with the Roman see,-^''He will make no difficulty of 
promising, but when it comes to the fulfilment, his deficiencies 
will be overlooked, as those of kings always are by the 
popes ; ” 2 fQp spirit of opposition had penetrated even 
into Italy. Of Lorenzo de* Medici himself we are told that 
he followed the example of more powerful sovereigns in 
this respect, obeying just so much of the papal commands 

* Instnittione plena della, cosc di Portogallo al Coadjutor di Ber¬ 
gamo, nuntio destinato in Portogallo. MS. among the Information] 
politiche in the Royal Library of Berlin, vol. xii. Ixo X conferred this 
patronage of the orders: “contentandosi il re di pagare grandissima 
compositione di detto patronato.” 

Lorenzo to Johannes de Lanfrcdinis. Fabroni Vita Laur^ntii 
Medici, ii, p. 36:?, 
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as suited him, and no more.^ We shall be mistaken if ’sve 
consider these movements as but so many acts of self-will: 
the life of the European nations was no longer pervaded and 
impressed as it had formerly been by ecclesiastical influence. 
The development of national character, and the separate 
organisation of the various monarchies, were making im¬ 
portant advances. It thus became indispensable that the 
relation of the ecclesiastical to the secular powers should be 
thoroughly remodified. A very remarkable change had 
become obvious, even in the popes themselves. 

Antonins Gallns (de rebus Genuensibiis: Muratori Sciiptt. R. It. 
xxiii. p. 28i)^says of Lorenzo ; ‘‘Regiun majorumque principum contu- 
macem liccntiam adversus Romanam ecclesiam sequebatur, de juribus 
pontificisj nisi quod ei videretur nihil permittens.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


r 

THE CHURCH AND HER TERRITORIES IN 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


I. EXTENSION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATES 

Whatever judgment may be formed as to the popes of the 
earlier ages, it is certain that they had always important 
interests in view,—the duty of upholding an oppressed reli¬ 
gion, that of contending with Paganism, of diffusing Chris* 
tianity among- the nations of the north, and of establishing 
an independent hierarchical government. To will, and to 
achieve some great object, is proper to the dignity of human 
nature; and while such was their tendency, the popes were 
sustained in their lofty efforts ; but this spirit had passed 
away with the times by which it had been awakened. Schism 
had been suppressed, but it had become obvious that no 
hope remained of effecting a combined action against the 
enemy of the Church, Men would no longer give their lives 
to defend her from the Turks. It thus followed that her 
spiritual head now devoted himself to the interests of his 
temporal sovereignty, and pursued these with an avidity 
hitherto unknown. And this was in accordance with the 
temper and direction of the age: “ I had once thought,” 
remarks one of the speakers in the council of Basle, “ that 
the secular power should be wholly separate from that of 
the Church; but I have now learned that virtue without 
force is but slightly respected, and that the- pope, without 
the patrimony of the Church, would be merely the servant 
of kings and princes.” This speaker, who had yet sufficient 
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influence in the assembly to determine the election of Pope 
Felix, declares it not so very objectionable that a pope 
should have sons, who might defend him against the 
aggression of tyrants 4 

This question was afterwards considered from a different 
point of view among the Italians. It was held to be a thing 
of course that a pope should provide for his own family and 
promote its interests; nay, a pontiff neglecting to do this 
would have exposed himself to injurious remarks. “ Others,’^ 
writes Lorenzo de’ Medici to Innocent VIII, “ have not so 
long postponed their efforts to attain the papal chair, and 
have concerned themselves little to maintain the retiring 
delicacy so long evinced by your holiness. Now is your 
holiness not only exonerated before God and man, but this 
honourable conduct may cause you to incur blame, and your 
reserve may be attributed to less worthy motives. Zeal and 
duty lay it on my conscience to remind your holiness that 
" no man is immortal. Be the pontiff as important as he 
may in his own person, he cannot make his dignity and that 
importance hereditary; he cannot be said absolutely to 
possess anything but the honours and emoluments he has 
secured to his kindred.” ^ Such were the counsels offered 
by him who was considered the wisest man of Italy. It is 
true that he had himself a direct interest in the matter, 
having given his daughter in marriage to a son of the pope, 
but he would never have dared to express himself thus 
boldly and without reserve, had not 'the views he was pro- 
poun&ng been admitted without question among the higher 
classes of his country. 

There is a certain internal connection between the fact 
that at this period the temporal princes were regularly 
seeking possession of the papal privileges, and the circum¬ 
stance that enterprises partly secular now began to occupy 
the most earnest' attention of the pope. He felt himself 
above all an Italian prince. 

No long time had elapsed since the Florentines had 

^ See an extract from this speech in Schrockh, vol. xxxh. p. 90. 

® A letter of Lorenzo’s without date, but ^apparently of the year 
1489—since the fifth year of Innocent VIII is therein alluded to.— 
Fabroni, Vita Laurentii, ii. 390. 
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overcome their neighbours the Pisans, and the house of 
Medici had established its authority over both. The power 
of the Sforza family in Milan, that of the house of Aragon 
in Naples, and'of the Venetians in Lombardy, had all been 
achieved and consolidated within the memory of man. 
What was to prevent the pope from establishing a yet more 
exalted sovereignty for himself in those domains whic^ were 
regarded as the patrimony of the Church,''but which were 
now under the rule of various independent chiefs ? 

Pope Sixtus IV was the first pontiff by whom this pur¬ 
pose was undertaken with a fixed will and effectual results. 
He was strenuously, and most successfully, followed by Alex¬ 
ander VI. From Julius II this plan received a direction 
wholly unexpected, and of which the effect was permanent. 

Sixtus IV (1471-1484) conceived the idea of founding 
a principality for his nephew, Girolamo Riario, in the fertile 
and beautiful plains of Romagna. The other Italian powers 
were already disputing the possession of, or the preponder¬ 
ance in, this fair district; and, if the question had been one 
of right, the pope had manifestly a better title than any one 
of these princes; but he was greatly their inferior in political 
force and the materials of war. He did not scruple to 
employ his spiritual influence—exalted by its nature and 
objects above all earthly purposes—for the furtherance of 
his worldly interests; nor did he shrink from debasing it 
by contact with the temporary intrigues in which these 
involved him. The Medici were especially obnoxious to 
the pope, and, mingling himself in the disputes of the 
Florentines, he gave rise to the suspicion that he had taken 
part in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and is believed, as is 
well known, to have been privy to that assassination, com¬ 
mitted by them before the very altar of a cathedral. He— 
the father of the faithful 1 When the Venetians ceased to 
favour the undertakings of his nephew, as for some time 
they had done, the pope was not content with leaving them 
to their fate, in the midst of a war to which he had himself 
impelled them; he even went so far as to excommunicate 
them for pei*sisting in it.^ 

^ The Commentarii di Marino Sanuto on the war of Ferrara were 
printed at Venice in 1829—at page 56 he alludes to the defection of the 
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He acted with equal violence in Rome. The Colonna 
family, opponents of Riario, was persecuted by him with the 
most savage ferocity. He seized on their domain of Marino, 
and causing the prothonotary Colonna to be attacked in 
.his own house, he took him prisoner, and put him to death. 
The mother of Colonna came to St. Celso, in Banchi, where 
the corpse lay, and lifting the severed head by its hair, she 
exclainaed : “ Bdiold the head of my son. Such is the 
truth of the pope. He promised that my son should be 
set at liberty if Marino were delivered into his hands. He 
is possessed of Marino, and behold, we have my son,—but 
dead. Thus does the pope keep his word.” ^ 

At such cost was it that Sixtus IV secured victory over 
his enemies, domestic and foreign. He did, in effect, exalt 
his nephew to be lord of Imola and Forli; but if his 
temporal influence gained extension by these means, there 
can be no doubt that his spiritual authority and character 
lost infinitely more. There was even an attempt made to 
assemble a council against him. 

Meanwhile Sixtus was soon to be far surpassed. No 
long time after him (1492) Alexander VI took possession 
of the papal throne. 

The great object of Alexander, through his whole life, 
was to gratify his inclination Tor pleasure, his ambition, and 
his love of ease. When at length he had attained to the 
supreme spiritual dignity, he seemed also to have reached 
the summit of happiness. In spite of his advanced years, the 
exultation he felt seemed daily to impart to him a new life. 
No painful thought was permitted to disturb his repose for a 
single night. His only care was to seize on all means that 
might aid him to increase his power, and advance the wealth 
and dignity^of his sons: on no other subject did he ever 
seriously bestow a thought.^ 

This one consideration was at the base of all his political 

pope, qijoting the words of the Venetian ambassador; “ Tutti vedranno, 
aver noi cominciato questa guerra di volonta del Papa ; egli pero si 
mosse a ronipere la lega.” [All men will see that we began this war by 
desire of the pope ; he, however, took measures for the breaking of the 
league.] 

^ Alegretto Alegretti, Diari Sanesi, p. 817. 

^ Relazione di Polo Capello, 1500, MS. {App. No. 3). 
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alliances, and of those relations by which the events of the 
world were at that time so powerfully influenced. How the 
pope would proceed, in regard to the marriages, endow¬ 
ments, and advance of his children, became a question 
affecting the politics of all Europe. 

The son of Alexander,^ Caesar Borgia, followed close on 
the footsteps of Riario. He began from the same^. point, 
and his first undertaking was to drive the widow of Riario 
from Imola and Forli. He pressed forward to the completion 
of his designs with the most daring contempt of conse¬ 
quences ; what Riario had only approached, or attempted, 
Caesar Borgia carried forward to its utmost results. Let us 
take a rapid glance at the means by which his purposes 
were accomplished. 

I The ecclesiastical states had hitherto been divided by 
the factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the first 
represented in Rome by the family of Orsini, the second by 
the house of Colonna. The popes had usually taken part 
with one or the other of these factions. Sixtus IV had 
done so, and his example was followed by Alexander and 
his son, who at first attached themselves to the Guelph, or 
Orsini party. This alliance enabled them very soon to gain 
the mastery of all their enemies. They drove the house of 
Sforza from Pesaro, that of Malatesta from Rimini, and the 
family of Manfredi from Faenza, They seized on those 
powerful, well-fortified cities, and thus commenced the 
foundation of an extensive lordship. But no sooner had 
they attained this point, no sooner had they freed themselves 
from their enemies, than they turned every effort against 
their friends. And it was in this that the practice of the 
Borgias differed from that of their predecessors, who had 
ever remained firmly attached to the party they had chosen; 
Caesar, on the contrary, attacked his own confederates, 
without hesitation or scruple. The duke of Urbino, from 
whom he had frequently received important aid, was involved, 
as in a network, by the machinations of Caesar, and, with 
difficulty saved his life, a persecuted fugitive in his own 
dominions.^ Vitelli, Baglioni, and other chiefs of the Orsini 

* Many interesting particulars regarding Caesar Borgia are to be 
found throughout the fourth volume of Sanuto’s great MS. chronicles 
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faction, resolved to shew him that at least they were capable 
of resistance. But Caesar Borgia, declaring that “ it is 
permitted to betray those who are the masters of all 
treasons,” decoyed them into his snares, with profoundly 
calculated cruelty, and mercilessly deprived them of life. 
Having thus destroyed both parties, he stepped into their 
plac^ gathered the inferior nobility, who had been their 
adherents, arouiid him, and took them into his pay ; the 
territories he had seized on were held in subjection by force 
of terror and cruelty. 

The brightest hopes of Alexander were thus realised,— 
the nobles of the land w^ere annihilated, and his house about 
to found a great hereditary dominion in Italy. But he had 
already begun to acquire practical experience of the evil 
which passions, aroused and unbridled, are capable of pro¬ 
ducing. With no relative or favourite would Caesar Borgia 
endure the participation of his power. His own brother 
stood in his ^vay: Caesar caused him to be murdered and 
thrown into the Tiber. His brother-in-law was assailed and 
stabbed, by his orders, on the steps of his palace.^ The 
wounded man was nursed by his wife and sister, the latter 
preparing his food with her own hands, to secure him from 
poison; the pope set a guard upon the house to protect his 
son-in-law from his son. Caesar laughed these precautions 
to scorn. What cannot be done at noon-day,” said he, 
“ may be brought about in the evening.” When the prince 

—as also certain of his letters ; in one of these, written to the pope, he 
subscribes himself, “ Vrae. Stis. humillimiis servus et devotissima 
factura.” 

^ Diario de Sebastiano de ^Branca de Telini, MS. BibbTarb. no. 
1103, speaks of Caesar’s atrocities in the manner following: ‘Ml primo, 
il fratello che si chiamava lo duca di Gandia, lo feee buttar in hume : 
fece ammazzare lo cognato, che era figlio del duca di Calabria, era lo 
pill bello jovane che inai si vedesse in Roma ; ancora fece ammazzare 
Vitellozzo della citta di Castello et era lo piii valenthiionio che fusse in 
quel tempo.” [First, he caused his brother, called duke of Gandia, 
to be thrown into the river; he ordered his brother-in-law, "who was 
son of the duke of Calabria, and the handsomest man ever seen in 
Rome, to be assassinated : again, he contrived the murder of Vitellozzo, 
the bravest man of that time.]—He calls the lord of Faenza “ lo 
pill bello figlio del mondo,”—the handsomest lad in the world. (App. 
No. 9.) 
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was on the point of recovery, he burst into his chamber, 
drove out the wife and sister, called in the common execu¬ 
tioner, and caused his unfortunate brother-in-law to be 
strangled. Towards his father, whose life and station he 
valued only as means to his own aggrandisement, he dis¬ 
played not the slightest respect or feeling. He slew Peroto, 
Alexander’s favourite, while the unhappy man clung to his 
patron for protection, and was wrapped within the poifdfical 
mantle. The blood of the favourite flowed over the face of 
the pope. 

For a certain time the city of the apostles, and the whole 
state of the Church, were in the hands of Caesar Borgia. 
He is described as possessing great personal beauty, and 
so strong that in a bull-fight he would strike off the head 
of the animal at a single blow; of liberal spirit, and not 
without certain features of greatness, but given up to his 
passions and deeply stained with blood. How did Rome 
tremble at his name ! Caesar required gold, and possessed- 
enemies : every night were the corpses of murdered men 
found in the streets, yet none dared move; for who but 
might fear that his own turn would be next ? Those whom 
violence could not reach were taken off by poison.^ 

There was but one place on earth where such deeds were 
possible,—that, namely, where unlimited temporal power 
was united to the highest spiritual authority, where the 
laws, civil and ecclesiastical, were held in one and the same 
hand. This place was occupied by Caesar Borgia. Even 
depravity may have its perfection. The kindred of the 
popes have often distinguished themselves in the career of 
evil, but none have attained to the eminence of Caesar 
Borgia. He may be called a virtuoso in crime. 

Was it not from the first one of the most essential ten¬ 
dencies of Christianity to render such a power impossible ? 

^ To the manifold notices extant on this head, I have added some¬ 
thing from Polo Capello (App. No. 3). On the death of distinguished 
men, people instantly suspected poisoning by the pope. With regard 
to the death of the cardinal of Verona, Sanuto has the following : “Si 
judica, sia stato attoscato per tuorli le faculty, perche avanti che spirasse 
el papa mando guardie attorno la casa,” [He was supposed to be 
poisoned that the pope mi^ht take his riches, because Alexander placed 
guards around his house before he died.] 
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And yet, Christianity itself, and the very position of the 
supreme head of the Church, were made subservient to its 
existence. 

There needed, then, no advent of a Luther, to prove to 
the world that these things were in direct opposition to the"" 
spirit of Christianity. Even at that time men complained 
that the pope was preparing the way for antichrist, and 
labouitng for the interest of Satan rather than for the 
kingdom of God.:^ 

We do not follow the history of Alexander in its minute 
details. He once purposed, as is but too well authenticated, 
to destroy one of the richest cardinals by poison: but the 
latter contrived to win over the pope’s chief cook by means 
of promises, entreaties, and gifts. The confection, prepared 
for the cardinal, was set before the pontiff himself ; and 
Alexander expired from the effects of that poison which he 
had destined for another.^ The consequences resulting 
after his death from his various enterprises were entirely 
different from those he had anticipated. 

The papal families had always hoped to acquire heredi¬ 
tary sovereignty; but, for the most part, their authority 
came to an end with the life of the pope, and his kindred 
returned to the rank whence they had risen. If the Vene¬ 
tians beheld the career of Caesar Borgia with indifference, 
it was principally because they had no doubt but that 
matters would in this respect take their usual course : there 
were, perhaps, other motives in action, but this was the 
principal; they ‘‘judged all this to be merely a hre of straw, 

^ A loose sheet, MS. from Sanuto’s chronicle. 

® Successo de la Morte di Papa Alessandro, MS. (See App. No. 4.) 
I am aware that the fact of the poisoning has recently been called in 
question, since the diaries are silent on the matter and several contem- 
])orary accounts, public and private, know nothing of it. But even 
these authorities mention the supper at cardinal Hadrian’s, where the 
pope was seized with the malady, which proved, fatal a few days later. 
Cardinal Hadrian expressly spoke to the historian Giovio of the 
attempts at poisoning, by which he also had been threatened at that 
time. (See Romanische und germanische Geschichte, p. 213.) In my 
opinion it is impossible to deny the poisoning on any ground capable 
of being critically upheld, in the face of the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries. Among the accounts of it that above quoted is the 
most trustworthy both in tone and contents. ^ 
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and believed that things would return to their former 
position, if Alexander were once dead.” ^ ^ . j • 

On this occasion, they were nevertheless disappointed in 
their expectations: a pope followed, who did indeed make 
it his object to assume a position in direct contrast with 
that of the Borgias; but who pursued the same end, though 
he took different, and from that very circumstanc;:^, suc¬ 
cessful, means for his purpose. Julius II (i 5 ° 3 “^ 5 I 3 ) 
enjoyed the incalculable advantage of finding oppoi'tunity 
for promoting the interests of his family by peaceable 
means: he obtained for his kindred the inheritance of 
Urbino. This done, he could devote himself, undisturbed 
by the importunities of his kindred, to the gratification of 
that innate love fot war and conquest which was indeed the 
ruling passion of his life. To this he was invited by the 
circumstances of the times, and the consciousness of his 
eminent position : but his efforts were all for the Church,— 
for the benefit of the papal see. Other popes had laboured 
to procure principalities for their sons or their nephews : it 
was the ambition of Julius to extend the dominions of the 
Church. He must, therefore, be regarded as the founder of 
the papal states. 

He found the whole territory in extreme confusion; all 
who had escaped by flight from the hand of Caesar had 
returned,—the Orsini, the Colonna, the Vitelli and Baglioni, 
Varani, Malatesta, and Montefeltri,—everywhere, through¬ 
out the whole land, were the different parties in movement; 
murderous contests took place in the very Borgo of Rome. 
Pope Julius has been compared with the Neptune of Virgil, 
when rising from the waves, with peace-inspiring countenance 
he hushes their storms to repose.^ By prudence and good 
management, he disembarrassed himself even of Caesar 
Borgia, whose castles he seized and of whose dukedom he 
also gained possession. The lesser barons he kept in order 
with the more facility from the measures to this effect that 

^ Priuli, Cronaca di Venezia. MS.—‘^Delresto poco stimavano, 
conoscendo, che questoacquisto, che all’ hora faceva il duca Valenlinois 
sarebbe foco di paglia, die poco dura.” 

- Tommaso Inghirami, in Fea, Notizie intorno Rafaele Sanzio da 
Urbino, p. 57. 
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had been taken by Caesar, but he was careful not to give 
them such cardinals for leaders as might awaken the ancient 
spirit of insubordination by ambitious enterprise.^ The 
more powerful nobles, who refused him obedience, he 
attacked without further ceremony. His accession to the 
papal throne sufficed to reduce Eaglioni (who had again 
mad^ himself master of Perugia) within the limits of due 
subordination. *Nor could Bentivoglio offer effectual resist¬ 
ance when required to resign that sumptuous palace which 
he had erected in Bologna, and whereon he had too hastily 
inscribed the well-known eulogy of his own good fortune : 
of this he saw himself deprived in his old age. The 
two powerful -cities of Perugia and Bologna were thus 
subjected to the immediate authority of the pontifical 
throne. 

But with all this, Julius was yet far from having accom¬ 
plished the end he had proposed to himself. The coasts of 
the papal states were in great part occupied by the Vene¬ 
tians j they were by no means disposed to yield possession 
of them freely, and the pope was greatly their inferior in 
military power. He could not conceal from himself, that 
his attacking them would be the signal for a com¬ 
motion throughout Europe. Should he venture to risk 
this ? 

Old as Julius now was, worn by the many vicissitudes of 
good and evil fortune experienced through a long life; by 
the fatigues of war and exile, and most of all by the conse¬ 
quences of intemperance and licentious excess, he yet knew 
not what fear or irresolution meant; in the extremity of age, 
he still retained that grand characteristic of manhood, an 
indomitable spirit. Pie felt little respect for the princes of. 
his time, and believed himself capable of mastering them all. 
It was precisely from the tumults of a general war that he 
hoped to extract the fulfilment of his purposes; his only care 
was to be always in command of money, to the end that he 
might seize the favourable moment wnth his_ utmost power. 

^ Machiavelli, Principe c. xi., is not the only authority who mentions 
this. See the complaint of the Roman barons under Julius II,. in 
Jovius, Vita Pompeji Columnae, p. 140: “ Principes urbis familias 
solito purpurei galeri honore pertinaci pontificum livore privari.” 
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He desired, as a Venetian of that day felicitously remarks, 
“to be lord and master of the game of the world. 
Awaiting the fruition of his desires with an excess of im¬ 
patience, he yet kept them confined to his own breast. If 
we inquire what enabled him to assume so commanding an 
attitude, we find it principally attributable to the fact that 
the state of public opinion in his day permitted the frank 
avowal of his natural tendencies; he wa« free to profess 
them openly; nay, to make them his boast. The re¬ 
establishment of the states of the Church was in that day 
considered not only a glorious, but even a religious entei- 
prise; every effort of the pope was directed towards this 
end; by this one idea were all his thoughts animated ; they 
were, if I may so express myself, steeled and moulded into 
this one unvarying form. In furtherance of this, his grand 
aim, he engaged in ithe boldest operations, risking all to 
obtain all. He took the field in person, and having stormed 
Mirandola, he pressed into the city across the frozen ditches 
and through the breach 3 the most disastrous reverses could 
not shake his purpose, but rather seemed to waken new 
resources within him. He was accordingly successful; not 
only were his own baronies rescued from the Venetians, but 
in the fierce contest that ensued, he at length made himself 
master of Parma,, Piacenza, and even Reggio, thus laying 
the foundation of a power such as no pope had ever possessed 
before him. Prom Piacenza to Terracina the whole fair 
region admitted his authority. He had ever sought^ to 
present himself in the character of a liberator; governing 
his new subjects with a wise benignity, he secured their 
attachment and even devotion; the temporal princes were 
not without alarm at sight of so many warlike populations in 
allegiance to a pope. “ Time was,’^ says Machiavelli, “ when 

1 Sommario de la relation di Domenigo Trivixan, MS.—“ II papa 
vol esser il dominus et raaistro del jocho del mundo.” (App. No. 6.) 
There exists also a second relation by Polo Capello, of the year 15 lo, 
whence a few notices are inserted in the App. No. 5. Francesco 
Vettori, Sommario dell’ istoria d’ Italia, MS., says of him pia 

fortunate che prudente, e piii animoso che forte, ma ambitioso e desi- 
deroso di grandezze oltre a modo.” [Julius was more fortunate than 
prudent, and had more courage than strength, but was ambitious and 
desirous of grandeur to an immoderate degree.] 
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no baron was so insignificant but that he might venture to 
brave the papal power; now, it is regarded with respect, 
even by a king of France.” ^ 


GROWTH OF A SECULAR SPIRIT IN THE 
CHURCH 

It was an inevitable consequence that the whole body of 
the hierarchy should be influenced by the character and 
tendencies of its chief, that all should lend their best aid to 
the promotion of his purposes, and be themselves carried 
forward by the impulse thus given. 

Not only the supreme dignity of the pontiff, but all other 
offices of the Church, were regarded.as mere secular property. 
The pope nominated cardinals from no better motive than 
personal favour, the gratification of some potentate, or even, 
and this was no infrequent occurrence, for actual payment 
of money 1 Could there be any rational expectation that 
men so appointed would fulfil their spiritual duties ? One 
of the most importan t offices of the Church, the Penitenziaiia, 
was bestowed by Sixtus IV on one of his nephews. This 
office held a large portion of the power of granting dis¬ 
pensations ; its privileges were still further extended by' the 
pope, and in a bull issued for the express purpose of con¬ 
firming them, he declares all who shall presume to doubt 
the rectitude of such measures, to be a stiff-necked people 
and children of malice.” ^ It followed as a matter of course 
that the nephew considered his office as a benefice, the pro¬ 
ceeds of which he was entitled to increase to the utmost 
extent possible. 

A large amount of worldly power was at this time con¬ 
ferred in most instances together with the bishoprics ; they 
were held more or less as sinecures according to the degree 

9th of May, 1484.—“ Quoniam nonnulli iniquitatis 
fihi, elatioms et pertmaciae suae spiritu assumpto, potestatem niajori 
poemtenliarii nostri in dubium revocare praesuniunt, decet nos adversus 
tales acmibeie leniedia, ’ &c. Biillariiim Roinaniun, ed. Cocquelines 
111. p. 187. ^ ’ 
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of influence or court favour possessed by the recipient or 
his family. The Roman Curia thought only of how it 
might best derive advantage from the vacancies and present 
tationsj Alexander extorted double annates or first-fruits, 
and levied double, nay triple tithes: there remained few 
things that had not become matter of purchase. The taxes 
of the papal chancery rose higher from day to day, and the 
comptroller, whose duty it was to prevent all abuses iif that 
department, most commonly referred the revision of the 
imposts to those very men who had fixed their amountd 
For every indulgence obtained from the datary’s office, a 
stipulated sum was paid; nearly all the disputes occurring 
at this period between the several states of Europe and the 
Roman court arose out of these exactions, which the Curia 
sought by every possible means to increase, while the people 
of all countries as zealously strove to restrain them. 

Principles such as these necessarily acted on all ranks 
affected by the system based on them, from the highest to 
the lowest. Many ecclesiastics were found ready to re¬ 
nounce'their bishoprics ; but they retained the greater part 
of the revenues, and not infrequently the presentation to 
the benefices dependent on them also. Even the laws for¬ 
bidding the son of an ecclesiastic to procure induction to the 
living of his father, and enacting that no ecclesiastic should 
dispose of his office by will, were continually evaded; for 
as all could obtain permission to appoint whomsoever he 
might choose as his coadjutor, provided he were liberal of 
his money, so the benefices of the Church became in a 
manner hereditary. 

It followed of necessity that the performance of ecclesias¬ 
tical duties was grievously neglected. In this rapid sketch, 
I confine myself to remarks made by conscientious prelates 
of the Roman court itself. “ What a spectacle,” they exclaim, 
“ for a Christian who shall take his way through the Christian 
world, is this desolation of the churches ! All the flocks 

^ Reformationes cancellariae apostolicae Pauli III, 1540, 

MS., in the Barberini library in Rome, enumerates all the abuses that 
have crept in since the days of Sixtus and Alexander. The grievances 
of the German nation relate especially to these “ new devices ” and the 
offices of the Roman chancery. 
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are abandoned by their shepherds, they are given over to the 
care of hirelings ’’ ^ 

In all places incompetent persons were intrusted with 
the performance of clerical duties , they were appointed 
without scrutiny or selection. The incumbents of benefices 
were principally interested in finding substitutes at the "lowest 
possible cost; thus the mendicant friars were frequently 
chosen %.s particularly suitable in this respect. These men 
occupied the bishoprics under the title (previously unheard 
of in that sense) of suffragans; the cures they held in the 
capacity of vicars. 

Already the mendicant orders were in possession of 
extraordinary privileges, and these had been yet further 
extended by Sixtus IV, who was himself a Franciscan. 
They had the right of confessing penitents, administering 
the Lord’s Supper, and bestowing extreme unction, as also 
that of burying within the precincts, and even in the habit 
of the order. All these privileges conferred importance as 
• well as profit, and the mendicant friars enjoyed them in their 
utmost plentitude ; the pope even threatened the disobedient 
secular clergy, or others, who should molest the orders, more 
particularly as regarded bequests, with the loss of their 
respective offices.^ 

The administration of parishes as well as that of bishop¬ 
rics being now in the hands of the mendicant orders, it is 
manifest that they must have possessed enormous influence. 
The higher offices and more important dignities were 
monopolised, together with their revenues, by the great 
families and their dependants, shared only with the favourites 
of courts and of the Curia; the actual discharge of the various 

^ Consilium delect orum cardinalium et alio rum praelatorum de 
cmendanda ecclesia Paulo III ipso jubente, conscriptuin 

anno 1538, printed more than once even at the time, and important as 
pointing out the evil, so far as it lay in the administration, precisely and 
without reserve. Long after it had been printed, this MS. still remained 
incorporated with MSS. of the Curia. 

2 Amplissimae gratiae et privilegia fratrum minorum conventualium 
ordinis S. Francisci quae propterea mare magnum nuncupantur, 31 Aug. 
1474.—Bullarium Rom. iii. 3, 139. A similar bull was issued in favour 
of the Dominicans ; this ‘‘mare magnum” attracted much attention in 
the Lateran council' of 1512 ; but privileges, so at least was then the 
case, are more readily conferred than revoked. 
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duties was confided to the mendicant friars who were upheld 
by the popes. They took active part also in the sale of 
indulgenceSj to which so unusual an extension was given 
at that time, Alexander VI being the first to declare 
officially that they were capable of releasing souls from pur¬ 
gatory. But the orders also had fallen into the extreme of 
worldliness. What intrigues were set on foot amoijg them 
for securing the higher appointments ! what eagerness was 
displayed at elections to be rid of a rival, or of a voter 
believed unfavourable ! The latter were sent out of the way 
as preachers or as inspectors of remote parishes ; against the 
former, they did not scruple to employ the sword, or the 
dagger, and many were destroyed by poison.^ . Meanwhile 
the comforts men seek from religion became mere matter 
of sale; the mendicant friars, employed at miserably low 
wages, caught eagerly at all contingent means of making 
profit. 

' '‘Woe is me 1 ” exclaims one of the prelates before 
alluded to, "who are they that have turned my eyes to 
fountains of tears? Even those set apart and elect have 
fallen off; the vineyard of the Lord is laid waste. Were 
they to perish alone, this were an evil, yet one that might 
be endured : but since they are diffused through all Christen¬ 
dom as are the veins through the body, so must their 
corruption and downfall bring on the ruin of the world! ” 


3. INTELLECTUAL TENDENCY 

Could we unfold the book of history, and lay its facts 
before our eyes in their connected reality; were the fleeting 
events of time to display their most concealed mechanism 

^ In a voluminous report from Caraffa to Clement, which is given 
by Bromato, Vita di Paolo IV, in a mutilated form only, the passage 
following occurs in the manuscript of the monasteries :—‘‘ Si viene ad 
hoinicidi non solo col veneno, ma apertamente col coltello, e con la 
spada, per non dire con schiopetti.” [They proceed to commit murders, 
not only by poison, but openly with the dagger and the.sword, to say 
nothing of firearms.] 
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before us, as do the eternal forms of nature, how often should 
we not be comforted by perceiving in the first as in the last, 
that the fresh germ is hidden beneath the decay we deplore, 
and that new life is proceeding from death'! 

Deeply as we may lament the earthward tendency of 
spiritual things, and the corruption we have just described 
as exisjfing in religious institutions; yet, but for these evils, 
the mind of man could with difficulty have entered on that 
peculiar path, which, more directly than any other, has led 
to his essential progress, moral and intellectual. 

We cannot deny the fact, that ingenious, diversified, and 
profound as are the productions of the middle ages, they are 
yet based on views of the world, visionary in character and 
but little in accordance with the reality of things. Had the 
Church remained in full and conscious power, she would 
have adhered firmly to these views, narrowing and restricting 
. as they .were; but as she now was, the human intellect was 
left at liberty to seek a. new development in a totally altered 
direction. 

' We may safely assert that, during those ages, the mind 
.of man was necessarily held within the limits of a closely 
bounded horizon. The renewed acquaintance with antiquity 
removed this barrier, and opened a loftier, a more compre¬ 
hensive, and a grander prospect. 

Not that the classic authors were altogether unknown to 
the middle ages. The avidity with which the Arabs, to 
■ whom we are indebted for the introduction of so many 
branches of science into the West, collected and appropriated 
the works of the ancients, was but little inferior to the zeal 
” with which the Italians of the 15th century pursued the same 
object. Caliph Mamoun does not lose by comparison in 
this respect with Cosimo de’ Medici. There was nevertheless 
a difference, which, though at first sight it may seem of no 
great moment, is in my opinion all-important. The Arabs 
translated, but they often destroyed the originals. Their 
translations being pervaded, and thus transmuted,, by their 
own peculiar ideas, the end was, that in their hands Aris¬ 
totle was wrested, so to speak, into a system of theosophy; 
astronomy was perverted to astrology, and this last applied 
to medicine. They may thus be said to have aided in 
you I, ” E 
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producing those visionary .views of things to which we have 
before alluded. The Italians, on the contrary, extracted true 
profit from all they read. They proceeded from the Romans 
to the Greeks. The art of printing disseminated the 
originals throughout the world in copies innumerable; the 
true Aristotle superseded that falsified by the Arabs. _ Men 
studied science from the unaltered works of the ancients: 
geography directly from Ptolemy, botany from Dioscondes, 
medicine from Galen and_ Hippocrates. How rapidly was 
the mind of man then delivered from the fantasies that had 
hitherto peopled the world—from the prejudices that had 
held his spirit in thrall 1 

We should, however, say too much were we to assert 
for these times an immediate evidence of originality in the 
cultivation of literature and science, the discovery of new 
truths, or the production of grand ideas; as yet men sought 
only to comprehend the ancients, none thought of going 
beyond them. The efficacy of the classic writers lay not 
so much in the impulse given to production and the growth 
of a creative spirit in literature, as in the habit of imitation 
that their works called forth. 

But in this imitation will be found one of the causes most 
immediately contributing to the mental progress of that period. 

Men sought to emulate the ancients in their own language. 
Leo X was an especial patron of this pursuit: he read the 
well-written introduction to the history of Jovius aloud in 
the circle of his intimates, declaring that since the works of 
Livy nothing so good had been produced. A patron of the 
Latin improvisators, we may readily conceive the charm he 
would find in the talents of Vida, who could set forth a 
subject like the game of chess, in the full tones of well- 
cadenced Latin hexameters. A mathematician, celebrated 
for expounding his science in elegant Latin, was invited 
from Portugal; in this manner he would have had theology 
and jurisprudence taught, and church history written. 

Meanwhile it was not possible that things could remain 
stationary. Once arrived at this point, to whatever extent 
the direct imitation of the ancients in their own tongues 
might be carried, it was utterly insufficient to occupy the 
whole field of intellect j there was something in it incomplete, 
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unsatisfactory, and it was so widely practised that this defect 
could not long escape the general notice. The new idea 
gradually arose of imitating the ancients in the mother 
tongue. The men of that day felt themselves to stand in 
the same position with regard to the classic authors, as did 
the Romans with regard to the Greeks : they determined no 
longer^to confine themselves within the bounds of a contest 
in mere details; on the broad fields of literature were they 
now resolved to vie with their masters, and with youthful 
enthusiasm did they rush forward on this new career. 

The language of nations was fortunately receiving at this 
precise moment an improved and regulated form. The 
merit of Bembo does not consist so much in the finished 
style of his Latin, nor in those essays in Italian poetry still 
remaining to us, as in his well-devised and happily successful 
efforts to give correctness and dignity to his mother tongue, 
and to establish its construction according to fixed rules. 
This it is for which he has been praised by Ariosto ; he 
appeared precisely at the right moment, his own literary 
attempts serving to exemplify his doctrines. 

•If we examine the circle of works, formed on antique 
models, but of which the medium was that Italian so incom¬ 
parable for harmony and flexibility, and which had been so 
skilfully adapted to the purposes of the writer, the following 
observations are forced on our attention. 

But little success resulted from the efforts of those who 
sought too close an adherence to the classic model. Trage¬ 
dies, like the “Rosmunda’’ of Rucellai, constructed, as the 
editors assure us, entirely after the antique: didactic poems, 
and those like “ the Bees ” of the same author (wherein we 
are from the very first referred to Virgil, who is turned to 
account in a thousand ways throughout the poem), were by 
no means favourably received, nor did they produce any real 
effect on the progress of literature. Comedies were from the 
first less restrained. It was in their very nature to assume 
the colour and impression of the time ; but the groundwork 
was almost invariably some fable of antiquity, or a plot 
borrowed from Plautus.^ Men, even of such talent as was 

^ Marco Minio, among many other remarkable things, describes to 
the Signory the circumstances attending the first production of a comedy 
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possessed by Bibbiena and Machiavelli, have failed to secure 
for their attempts in comedy the entire approbation of later 
times. In works of a different description, we occasionally 
perceive a species of conflict between their component parts, 
ancient and modern. Thus, in the Arcadia ” of Sanazzaro, 
how peculiarly do the prolix periods and stilted Latinity of 
the prose contrast with the simplicity, the earnest feelii^, and 
rare melody of the verse ! _ 

If the success obtained, considerable as it was, did 
not arrive at perfection, that should by no means excite 
astonishment: a great example was at all events given—an 
attempt made that has proved infinitely productive ; still, the 
modern elements of literature neither did nor could move 
with perfect freedom in the classic forms: the spirit was 
mastered by rules imposed on it from without, and in flagrant 
discord with its own nature. 

But how could any thing really great be produced by 
mere imitation ? The master-works of antiquity do assuredly 
possess their own influence as models, but this is the influence 
of mind on mind. It is the firm conviction of our own times 
that the beautiful type is to educate, to form, to excite, but 
never to enslave. 

The most felicitous creation might, on the other hand, be 
reasonably hoped for, when the genius of those times should 
arouse itself to the production of a work, departing in form 

in Rome. His date is the 13th of March, 1519. (See App. No. 8.) 
“ Finita dita festa (he is speaking of the Carnival) se ando ad una 
comedia, die fece el reverend"^® Cibo, dove e stato bellissima cosa, lo 
apparato tanto saperbo che non si potria dire. La comedia fu questa, 
che fu fenta una Ferrara e in dita sala fu fata Ferrara precise come la 
e. Dicono che Monsignor rev*"® Cibo venendo per Ferrara e volendo 
ima comedia li fu data questa comedia. E sta tratta parte de li Suppo- 
siti di Plauto e dal Eunucho de Terenzio, niolto bellissima.” ^ [The 
festival being finished, they went to a comedy given by Monsignore 
Cibo, where was a fine sight, with decoration more superb than I can 
tell. In the comedy there was feigned to be a Ferrara, and in the said 
hall was made Ferrara, exactly as it is. They say that Monsignor 
Cibo, passing through Ferrara, and wishing to have a comedy, one was 
given him ; it was taken from the Suppositi of Plautus and the 
Eunuchus of Terence—very beautiful.] He doubtless means the Siip- 
positi of Ariosto, but we may remark that he mentions neither the 
name of the author nor the title of the piece, only whence it wag 
takert. 
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and matter from the writers of antiquity, and affected by their 
internal influence only. 

The romantic epos owes its peculiar charm to the fact 
that it fulfils these conditions. A Christian fable, combining 
the religious influence with heroic interests, supplied the 
groundwork: the most prominent figures were depicted by 
a few^ bold broad general traits; efficient situations, but 
slightly developed, ^vere ready to the hand of the poet ; as 
was the poetic expression which was presented to him 
immediately from the common colloquy of the people. In 
aid of all this came the tendency of the age to adapt itself to 
the antique, of which the humanising influences coloured and 
informed the whole. How different is the Rinaldo of 
Bojardo—noble, modest, replete with a joyous love of action 
and adventure—from the desperate son of Aimon of the old 
legend! How does the extravagant, the violent, the gigantic 
of the earlier representation, become transformed into the 
intelligible, the graceful, and the charming! There is 
doubtless something attractive and agreeable in the simplicity 
of the unadorned old stories; but how greatly is our enjoy¬ 
ment increased, when the melody of Ariosto’s verse floats 
along with us, and we pass from one bright picture to another 
in companionship with a cultivated mind, and frank cheerful 
spirit! The unlovely and formless has wrought itself into 
beauty, symmetry, and music.^ 

A keen susceptibility to pure beauty of form, with the 
power of expressing it, is manifested at a few favoured 
periods only; the end of the 15th and beginning of the i6th 
centuries was one of them. How can I hope to indicate, 
were it but in outline, the wealth of art, whether in concep¬ 
tion or practice, that filled those times—the fervid devotion 
that gave life to every effort ? It may be confidently asserted, 
that all that is most beautiful in the productions of later 
ages in architecture, sculpture, or painting, is due to this 
short period. The tendency of the time was not towards 
abstract reasonings, but rather towards a vivid life and active 
practice: in this earnest medium did men live and move. I 

^ I have endeavoured to work out this subject in a special treatise, 
“Zur Geschichte der italienischen Poesie.” (Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 1835.) 
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may even say, that the fortress erected by the prince against 
his enemy, and the note written by the philologist on the 
margin of his author, have a certain something in common : 
a severe and chaste beauty forms the groundwork of all the 
productions of the period. 

We cannot, however, refuse to acknowledge that when 
art and poetry took possession of religious materials, tb,ey did 
not leave the import of them unchanged. The romantic 
epos, presenting us with a legend of the Church, is usually in 
direct opposition to the spirit of that legend. Ariosto found 
it needful to dismiss from his fable the background contain¬ 
ing its original signification. 

In earlier times the share of religion was equal with that 
of art in every work of the painter or sculptor ; but no 
sooner had the breath of antiquity been felt on the bosom of 
art, than the bonds that had chained her to subjects exclu¬ 
sively religious were cast from her spirit. We see this 
change manifest itself more decidedly from year to year even 
in the works of Raphael. People may blame this, if they 
please; but it would seem to be certain that the co-operation 
of the profane element was necessary to the full development 
and bloom of art. 

And was it not profoundly significant that a pope should 
himself resolve to demolish the ancient basilica of St. Peter, 
the metropolitan church of Christendom, every part of which 
was hallowed, every portion crowded with monuments that 
had received the veneration of ages, and determine to erect 
a temple, planned after those of antiquity, on its site ? This 
was a purpose exclusively artistic. The two factions then 
dividing the jealous and contentious world of art, united in 
urging Julius II to. this enterprise. Michael Angelo desired 
a fitting receptacle for that monument to the pope which he 
proposed to complete on a vast scale and with that lofty 
grandeur which he has exhibited in his Moses. Yet more 
pressing was Bramante. It was his ambition to have space 
for the execution of the bold project, long before conceived, 
of raising high in air, on colossal pillars, an exact copy of 
the Pantheon, in'all the majesty of its proportions. Many 
cardinals remonstrated, and it would even appear that there 
was a general opposition to the plan ; so much of personal 
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affection attaches itself to every old church, how much more 
then to this, the chief sanctuary of Christendom! ^ _ But 
Julius was not accustomed to regard contradiction; without 
further consideration he caused one-half of the old church 
to be demolished, and himself laid the foundation-stone of 
the new one. 

TJ;ius rose again, in the heart and centre of the Christian 
worship, those forms in which the spirit of the antique rites 
had found so eloquent an expression. At San Pietro in 
Montorio, and over the blood of the martyr, Bramante 
erected a chapel in the light and cheerful form of a 
peripteros. 

If this involve a contradiction, it was one that pervaded 
the whole existence and affected all the habits of the times. 

Men frequented the Vatican, less to kneel in devotion 
on the threshold of the apostles than to admire those great 
works of ancient art that enriched the dwelling of the pontiff 
—the Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon. 

It is true that the pope was exhorted as earnestly as ever 
to make war against infidels. I find this, for example, in a 
preface of Navagero; - but the writer was not concerning 
himself for the interests of Christianity; his hope was, that 
the pontiff would thus recover the lost writings of the Greeks 
and perhaps of the Romans. 

In this exuberance of effort and production, of intellect 
and art, and in the enjoyment of increasing temporal power 
attached to the highest spiritual dignity, lived Leo X. Men 
have questioned his title to the honour of giving his name 
to the period, and he had not perhaps any great merit in 
doing so, but he was indubitably favoured by circumstances. 
His character had been formed in the midst of those 
elements that fashioned the world of his day, and he had 

1 The following passage is given by Fea, from the unprinted work 
of Panvinius (De rebus antiquis memorabilibus et de praestantia basi- 
Ucae S. Petri Apostolorum Principis, See.) “ Qua in re (the project 
of the new building) ad versos pene habuit cunctorum ordinuni homines 
et praesertim cardinales ; non quod novam non cuperent basilicam 
magnificentissimani exstrui, sed quiaantiquam toto terrarum orbe ycne- 
rabilem, tot sanctorum sepulchris aiigustissimam, tot celeberrimis in ea 
gestis insignem funditus deleri ingemiscant.” 

^ Naugerii Praefatio in Ciceronis Orationes, t, i. 
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liberality of mind and susceptibility of feeling that fitted him 
for the furtherance of its progress and the enjoyment of its 
advantages. If he found pleasure in the efforts of those 
^yho were but imitators of the Latin, still more would the 
works of his contemporaries delight him. It was in his 
presence that the first tragedy was performed, and (in spite of 
the objections liable to be found in a play imitating Plautus) 
the first comedy also that was produced in the Italian lan¬ 
guage ; there is, indeed, scarcely one that was not first seen 
by him. Ariosto was among the acquaintance of his youth. 
Machiavelli composed more than one of his w^orks expressly 
for him. His halls, galleries, and chapels were filled by 
Raphael with the rich ideal of human beauty, and with the 
purest expression of life in^ its most varied forms. He was 
a passionate lover of music, a more scientific practice of 
which was just then becoming diffused throughout Italy; 
the sounds of music were daily heard floating through the 
palace, Leo himself humming the airs that %yere performed. 
Phis may all be considered a sort of intellectual sensuality, 
but it is at least the only one that does not degrade the 
man. Leo X was full of kindness and ready sympathies ; 
rarely did he refuse a request, and when compelled to do so 
evinced his reluctance by the gentlest expressions. “ He is 
a good man,’’ says an observant ambassador, very boun¬ 
teous and kindly; he would avoid all disorders if it were 
not that his kinsmen incite him to them.” ^ “ He is learned,” 

says another, and the friend of the learned ; religious too, 
but he will enjoy his life.” ^ It is true that he did not 
always attend to the pontifical proprieties. He would some¬ 
times leave Rome—to the despair of his master of the 
ceremonies—not only without a surplice, but, as that officer 
ruefully bemoans in his journal, ‘‘ What is worst of all, even 
with boots on his feet! ” It was his custom to pass the 
autumn in rural pleasures. At Viterbo he amused himself 
with hawking, and at Corneto with hunting the stag. The 


Zorzi. Per il papa, non voria ni guerra ni fatiche, ina questi soi 
lo intriga.” (See App. 7.) 

2 Marco Minio, Relazione.—“ E docto, e amador di docli; ben 
religio«o, ma vol viver.’’ He calls him “ bona persona.” (See Apo.' 
No. 8 .) ^ It' 
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lake of Bolsena afforded him the pleasure of fishing, or he 
would pass a certain time at his favourite residence of Mal- 
liana, whither he was accompanied by improvisator! and 
other men of light and agreeable talents, capable of making 
every hour pass pleasantly. Towards winter he returned 
with his company to Rome, which was now in great pros¬ 
perity,^the^ number of its inhabitants having increased full 
one-third in a very few years. Here the mechanic found 
employment, the artist honour, and safety was assured to 
all. Never had the court been more animated, more 
graceful, inore intellectual. In the matter of festivities, 
whether spiritual or temporal, no cost was spared, nor was 
any expenditure found too lavish when the question was of 
amusements, theatres, presents, or marks of favour. There 
was high jubilee when it was known that Giuliano de’ 
Medici meant to settle wdth his young wife in Rome. “ God 
-be praised,” writes Cardinal Bibbiena to him, ‘‘ for here we 
lack nothing but a court with ladies.” 

The debasing sensuality of Alexander VI cannot fail to 
be regarded with horror and loathing; in the court of Leo X 
there w^ere few things deserving absolute blame, although we 
cannot but perceive that his pursuits might have been more 
strictly in accordance with his position as supreme head of 
the church. 

Easily does life veil its own incongruities as they pass, 
but no sooner do men set themselves to ponder, examine, 
and compare, than at once they become fully apparent 
to all. 

Of true Christian sentiment and conviction there could 
be no question in such a state of things; they were, on the 
contrary, directly opposed. 

The schools of philosophy disputed as to whether-the 
reasonable soul were really immaterial and immortal—but ' 
one single spirit only and common to all mankind—or 
w'hether it were absolutely mortal. 

• Pietro Pomponazzo, the most distinguished philosopher 
of the day, did not scruple to uphold the latter opinion. 
He compared himself to Prometheus, whose heart -was 
devoured by the vulture, because he had sought to steal fire 
from Jupiter; but with all the painful efforts Pomponazzo 
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could make, with all his subtlety, he could arrive at no 
other result than this : If the lawgiver declared the soul 
immortal, he had done so without troubling himself about 
the truth.” ^ 

Nor are we to believe that these opinions were confined 
to a few, or held only in secret. Erasmus declares himself 
astonished at the blasphemies that met his ears; attempts 
were-made to prove to him—a foreigner—by passages from 
Pliny, that the souls of men are absolutely identical with 
those of beasts.'^ 

While the populace had sunk into almost heathen 
superstition, and expected their salvation from mere cere¬ 
monial observances, but half understood, the higher classes 
were manifesting opinions of a tendency altogether anti- 
religious. 

How profoundly astonished must -Luther have been, on 
visiting Italy in his youth ! At the very moment when the 
sacrifice of the mass was completed, did the priests utter 
blasphemous words in denial of its reality ! 

It was even considered characteristic of good society, 
in Rome, to call the principles of Christianity in question. 
“ One passes,” says P. Ant. Bandino,'’ no longer for a 
man of cultivation, unless one put forth heterodox opinions 
regarding the Christian faith.” At court, the ordinances of 
the Catholic church, and of passages from holy Scripture, 

^ Pomponazzo was very seriously assailed on this subject, as appears 
from extracts of papal letters by Contelori, and from other proofs. 
“ Petrus de Mantua/’ we are thus told, “asseruit quod anima rationalis 
secundum propria philosophiae et menteni Anstotelis sit seu videatur 
mortalis, contra determinationem concilii Lateranensis: papa mandat 
ut dictus Petrus revocet; alias contra ipsum proccdatur.” 13 June, 15 iS- 

® Burigny : Life of Erasmus, i. 139. Here may also be quoted the 
following passage from Paul Canensius in the Vita Pauli II. :—“ Pari 
quoque diligentia e medio Romanae curiae nefandum nonnulloruin 
juvenum sectam scelestamque opinionem sustulit, qui depravatis mori- 
bus asserebant nostram fidem orthodoxam ])otius quibusdam sanctorum 
astutiis quam veris rerum testiinoniis subsistere.” A very decided 
materialism is evinced by The Triumph of Charlemagne, a poem by 
laidovici, as may be seen from the quotations of Dam in the 40th book 
of his Histoire de Venise. 

® In Caracciolo’s MS. life of Paul IV. In quel tempo non pareva 
fosse galantuomp e buon cortegiano colui che de’ dogmi della chiesanon 
aveva qualche opinion erronea ed heretica.” 
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were made subjects of jest—the mysteries of the faith had 
become matter of derision. 

We thus see how all is enchained and connected—how 
one event calls forth another. The pretensions of temporal 
princes to ecclesiastical power awaken a secular ambition in 
the popes, the corruption and decline of religious institutions 
elicit ihe development of a new intellectual tendency, till at 
length the very foundations of the faith become shaken in 
the public opinion. 


4. OPPOSITION TO THE PAPACY IN GERMANY 

There appears to me something especially remarkable 
in the dispositions of Germany, as exhibited at this moment 
In the intellectual development we have just been consider¬ 
ing, her part was a decided and influential one, but con¬ 
ducted in a manner peculiar to herself. 

In Italy, the promoters of classical study, and those 
from \vhom the age received its impulse towards it, were 
poets; as, for example, Boccaccio and Petrarch. In Ger¬ 
many, the same effect was due to a religious fraternity, the 
Hieronymites,—a community united by a life of labour, 
passed in sequestration from the world. It was one of this 
brotherhood, the profound and blameless mystic, Thomas h. ■ 
Kempis, from whose school proceeded all those earnest and 
venerable men who, first dr-awn to .Italy by the light of 
ancient learning, newly kindled there, afterwards returned to 
pour its beneficent influence over the breadth of Germany.^ 

The difference thus observable in the beginning was 
equally apparent in the subsequent progress. 

In Italy, the works of the ancients were studied for the 
sciences they contained; in Germany, for the aids they 
offered to the study of philosophy. The Italians sought a 

^ Meiners has the merit of having first brought to light this 
genealogy from the Daventria Illustrata of Revius. (Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen beriihmter Manner aus den Zeiten cler Wiederherstellung der 
Wissenschaften, ii. 308.) 
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solution of the highest problems that can occupy the human 
intellect, if not by independent thought, at least with the 
nelp of the ancients; the Germans collected all that was 
best throughout antiquity for the education of their youth. 
Xne Italians were attracted towards the ancients by the 
beauty of form; this they sought to imitate, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the formation of a national literature : amcjng the 
Germans, these same studies took a more spiritual direction. 
The fame of Erasmus and Reuchlin is familiar to all; if we 
inquire what constitutes the principal merit of the latter, we 

find It to be his haying written the first Hebrew grammar,_ 

a monument of which he hoped, as did the Italian poets’ of 
their Works, that it would be more durable than brass; ” 
as by him the study of the Old Testament was first facili¬ 
tated, so was that of the New Testament indebted to Eras¬ 
mus. To this it was that his attention was devoted; it was 
he who first caused it to be printed in Greek, and his Para¬ 
phrases and Commentaries on it have produced an effect far 
surpapuig the end he had proposed to himself. 

While the public mind of Italy had become alienated 
from, and even opposed to, the Church, an effect in some 
respects similar ha:d taken place in Germany. There, that 
Ireedom of thought which can never be wholly suppressed, 
gained admission into the literary world, and occasionally 
displayed itself in decided scepticism. A more profound 
theology, also, had arisen, from sources but imperfectly 
known, and though discountenanced by the Church, had 
never been put down; this now formed an essential part of 
the literary movement in Germany. In this point of view, 

I consider it worthy of remark, that, ^ even as early as the 
}ear 1513, the Bohemian brethren made advances to Eras¬ 
mus, whose modes of thought were, nevertheless, entirely 
different from their own.^ 

Thus, on either side the Alps, the progress of the age 
was in direct opposition to ecclesiastical ascendancy. In 
Italy this tendencyywas associated with science and litera¬ 
ture; in Germany it arose from biblical studies, and a more 
profound theology. There it was negative and incredulous ; 
here it was positive, and full of an earnest faith. There it 
^ Pusslin: Kirchen- und Ivetzergescliichte, ii. 82. 
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destroyed the very foundations of the Church; here the 
desire was to construct the edifice anew. In Italy it was 
mocking and sarcastic, but ever pliant and deferential to 
power i in Germany, full of a serious indignation, and deeply 
determined on a stubbornness of assault such as the Roman 
church had never before experienced. 

_ _Tb^ fact that this was first, directed against the abuses 
arising from the sale of indulgences, has' sometimes been 
regarded as mere matter of accident; but as the alienation 
of that which is most' essentially spiritual, involved in the 
doctrine of'indulgences, laid open and gave to view the 
V eakest point in the whole system—that worldliness of spirit 
now prevalent in the Church—so was it, of all things, best 
calculated to shock and offend the convictions of those 
earnest and profound thinkers, the German theologians, A 
man like Luther, whose religion was sincere and deeply’felt 
whose opinions of sin and justification were those propounded 
by the early German theologists, and confirmed in his mind 
by the study of Scripture, which he had drunk in with a 
thirsting heart, could not fail to be revolted and shocked by 
the sale of indulgences. Forgiveness of sins to be purchased 
for money 1 this must of necessity be deeply offensive to 
him, whose conclusions were drawn from profound contem¬ 
plation of the eternal relation subsisting between God and 
man, and who had learned to interpret Scripture for himself. 

It is true that he did, by all means, oppose the sale of 
indulgences ; but, led on from step to step by the ill-founded 
and prejudiced opposition he encountered, he was presently 
made aware of the connection subsisting between this 
monstrous abuse and the general disorders of the Church. 
His was not a nature to shrink from, or tremble at, the most 
extreme measures. With unhesitating boldness, he attacked 
the head of the Church himseif. From the midst of an order, 
hitherto the most submissive adherents and devoted defenders 
of the papacy, that of the Friars-Mendicant, now rose the 
most determined and most vigorous opponent the pontificate 
had yet known. And as Luther, with the utmost precision 
and acuteness, held up its own declared principles in the face 
of that power which had so widely departed from them,—as 
he did but express truths of which all men had long been 
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convinced,—as his opposition, the full import of which had 
not yet become apparent, was acceptable to those who rejected 
the faith, and yet, because it was undertaken in defence of 
those principles, was consonant to the mind of the earnest 
believer,—so had his writings an incalculable effect, and were 
rapidly disseminated, not in Germany alone, but through the 
whole world. 



• CHAPTER III 

POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS. — CONNECTION 
BETWEEN THESE AND THE REFORMATION 


The secular spirit that had now taken possession of the 
papacy had occasioned a twofold movement in the world, 
the one was religious; a falling off from the Church had 
begun, whence it was manifest that the future would behold 
lesu ts o immeasurable consequence. The second move- 
ment was of a political nature; the conflicting elements so 
long in action were still fermenting violently, and could not 
- faiUo produce new combinations. These two movements, 
their effect on each other, and the contests to which they 
gave rise, imposed their influence on the history of the 
popedom during a period of ages. 

_ Well would it be for states and princes, were all con¬ 
vinced that no essential good can result to them except from 
heir own exertions,~that no benefit is real unless acquired 
hy their own native strength and effort! 

/Ml, Italian powers were labouring to conquer each 

other by foreign aid, they were in effect destroying that inde¬ 
pendence which they had enjoyed during the fifteenth century, 
and exposing their common country to be the prize of a foreign 
victor. A_ large share in this result must be imputed to the 
popes. It IS certain that-they had now acquired a soverei<^ntv 
such as had never before been possessed by the papal see • 
but this was by no means attributable to themselves —it 
was to the French, the Spaniards, the Germans, and Swiss 
Aat they were indebted for the whole. Very little would 
Caesar Borgia have accomplished, had it not been for his 
alliance with Louis XII; nor could Julius II have escaped 
destruction, enlarged as were his view's, and heroic his 
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achievements, had he not been upheld by the Spaniards and 
vSwiss. How could those who had gained the victory fail 
to seek their utmost profit in the preponderance it procured 
them? Julius did not neglect to ask himself this question, 
and sought to maintain a kind of equipoise by employing 
only the least formidable,—the Swiss namely j believing he 
might lead them as he pleased. ^ 

But the event failed to justify this expectation : two 
great powers arose, and these contended, if not for the 
sovereignty of the world, at least for supremacy in Europe; 
with neither of these could the pontiff hope to compete, and 
it was in Italy that they sought their battle-ground. 

The French were the first to show themselves : soon 
after the accession of Leo X they appeared, in greater force 
than any with which they had ever before crossed the Alps, 
to regain possession of Milan. Francis I, in all the ardour 
of his chivalrous youth, was their leader. Everything 
depended on the question of whether the Swiss could resist 
him or not; therefore it was that the battle of Marignano 
had so paramount an importance ; for here this question 
was resolved. The Swiss were totally routed, and since 
that defeat they have exei*cised no independent influence 
in Italy. 

The battle had remained undecided on the first day, and 
a report of victory to the Swiss having reached Rome, bon¬ 
fires had been lighted throughout the city. The earliest 
intelligence of the second day’s battle and its result was 
received by the envoy of the Venetians, who were in alliance 
with Francis, and had in no small degree contributed to 
decide the fortune of the day. At a very early hour of the 
morning he hastened to the Vatican to communicate his 
intelligence to the pope, who came forth when but half- 
dressed to give him audience. ^‘Your Holiness,” said 
the envoy, gave me bad news last night, and they were 
false beside; to-day I bring you good news, and they are 
true: the Swiss are beaten.” He then read the letters he 
had received, which, being written by men known to the 
pope, left no doubt remaining.^ Leo did not conceal his 

\ Summario de la relatione di Zorzi.'-‘<E cussi desmissiato venne 
fuori non compito di vestir. L’ orator disse : Pater sante, eri Sant‘S 
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profound alarm. “What then will become of us? What 
will become even of yourselves ? ” he inquired. “ We hope 
the best for both.” ‘‘Sir Envoy,” replied the pope, “we 
must throw ourselves into the king’s arms and cry miserh 
cordia.” ^ 

' the French acquired a decided preponderance 

in Ita^ by this victory. Had it been vigorously followed 
up, neither Tuscany nor the states of the Church, both so 
easily incited to revolt, could have oifered them resistance, 
and the Spaniards would have found it sufficiently difficult 
to maintain themselves in Naples. ^^The king,” says 
Francesco Vettori, explicitly, “might become lord of Italy.” 
How much was at this moment depending on Leo ! 

Lorenzo de’ Medici said of his three sons, Giuliano, 
Pietro, and Giovanni, that the first was good, the second a 
fool, but that for the third, Giovanni, he was prudent. 
Phis third was pope Leo X; and he now shewed himself 
equal to the difficult position into which he had fallen. 

Contrary to the advice of his cardinals, he betook him¬ 
self to Bologna to have a conference with the king: ^ then 
it was that they concluded the Concordat (before alluded 
to), in which they divided between them the rights of the 
Gallican church j Leo was compelled to give up Parma and 
Piacenza, but he succeeded in dispersing the storm that 
had threatened him, persuaded the king to return, and 
himself remained secure in the possession of his dominions. 

How fortunate this was for the pontiff, may be seen from 
the effects imriiedlately produced by the mere approach of 
the French.^ It is highly deserving of remark that Leo, 
after his allies had been defeated and himself obliged to 
yield up a portion of his territory, was yet able to retain 

mi dette una cattiva nuova e falsa, io la daro ozi una bona e vera, zoe 
SgLiizari h rotti.” The letters were from Pasqualigo, Dandolo, and 
others. (App. No. 7.) -15=* 

^ “ Domine orator, vederemo quel fara re Christ’"'’ e ci metteremo in ' 
le so man dimandando misericordia. Lui, orator, disse : Pater sante, 
vostra santita non. avra mal alcuno.” 

® Zorzi.—“Questo papa e savio e praticho di stato, e si penso con 
li suoi consultori di venir abocharsi a Bologna con vcrgogna di la sede 
(ap.): molti cardinali, tra i qual il cardinal Hadriano, lo disconseiava : 
pur VI volse andar.” . . ’ 

VOL . L F 
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bis hold on two provinces, but lately conquered, accus¬ 
tomed to independence, and replete with every element of 
revolt 

Leo X has been constantly censured for his attack on 
Urbino, a princely house, which had afforded refuge and 
hospitality to his own family when driven into exile. The 
provocation to this attack, and Leo’s motive for reviving 
on it, were as follow The duke of Urbino, being in the 
pope’s pay, had deserted him at a very critical moment; the 
pontiff then said that “ if he did not visit him with punish¬ 
ment for this, there would be no baron in the states of the 
Church so powerless as not to venture opposing him. He 
had found the pontificate respected; nor should it cease to 
be while in his hands.” ^ As, however, the duke was upheld 
by the Trench, at least in secret,—as he had partisans 
throughout the States, and even in the college of cardinals, 
a contest with him w'as likely to prove dangerous: it was 
no easy matter to expel so warlike a prince. Leo was 
occasionally seen to tremble at the receipt of unfavourable 
news, and was often reduced to extreme perplexity. It is 
said, too, that a plan was formed for poisoning him in the 
course of treatment for a malady under which he laboured. 
The pope did at length succeed in defending himself from 
this enemy, but we have seen that it was not without great 
difficulty. The defeat of his party by the French affected 
him, not only in his capital, but even in his very palace.*^ 

^ The second great power had meanw’-hile become con¬ 
solidated. How extraordinary does it seem that one and 
the same prince should hold the sceptre in Vienna, Brussels, 
Valladolid, Saragossa, and Naples! Nor was this all, his 
rule - extended even . to anotlier continent; yet this Avas 
brought about^ almost imperceptibly by a series of family 
alliances. This aggrandizement of the house of Austria, 
which linked together so many different countries, was one 

^ Franc. Vettori (Soinmario della Storia d’ Italia), intimately'con- 
nected with the Medici, gives this explanation (see App. i6), The 
defender of Francesco Maria, Giov. Batt. Leoni, relates facts tending 
very dearly to the same import. (Vita di Francesco Maria, p. i66 ff.") 

^ Fea, in the Notizie intorno Rafaele, p. 35, has'given the sentence 
against _the three cardinals from the Acts of the Consistory, and this 
refers distinctly to their understanding with Frapc;sco Mari^, 
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of the most important and eventful changes that Europe 
had yet witnessed. At that moment, when the nations were 
diverging from the point that had hitherto been their 
common centre, they were again gathered, by their political 
circumstances, into new combinations and formed into a 
new system. The power of Austria instantly placed itself 
in opposition to the preponderance of France. With his 
imperial dignity, Charles V acquired legal claims to 
supremacy, at least in Lombardy. This being the state of 
things in Italy, war was kindled with but slight delay. 

The popes, as we have before remarked, had hoped to" 
secure entire independence by the extension of their states ; 
they now found themselves hemmed in between tw’o greatly 
superior powers. A pope was not so insignificant that 
he could remain neutral in a strife between them, neither 
w'as he sufficiently powerful to secure preponderance for 
that scale into which he should cast his weight ; his safety 
could only be found in the dexterous use of passing events. 
Leo is reported to have said, that wffien a man has formed 
a compact with one party, he must none the less take care 
to negotiate with the other; ^ this double-tongued policy was 
forced on him by the position in which he w'as placed. 

But the pontiff could not seriously entertain a doubt as 
to the party which it was his interest to adopt ; for ^ had 
he not felt it of infinite importance to regain Parma and 
Piacenza, had the promise of Charles V, that an ■ Italian 
should hold possession of Milan, a thing so muclr to his 
advantage, been insufficient to determine his choice, there 
was- still another consideration, and one that appears to 
me entirely conclusive—this was a motive connected with 
religion. 

Throughout the whq^e period of time that we are con¬ 
templating, there was no assistance so much desired by the 
temporal sovereigns in their disputes with the popes as that 
of a’^piritual opposition to their decrees. Charles VIII of 
France had no more efficient ally against Alexander VI 
than the Dominican Girolamo Savonarola at Florence, 

* Suriano, Relatione di 1533.—“ Dices! del Papa Leone, che 
quando ’1 aveva fatto lega con alcuno prima, soleva dir che pero non 
si dovea restar de tratar cum lo altro principe opposto.” 
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When Louis XII had resigned all hope of a reconciliation 
with Tulius IL he summoned a council to meet at Pisa, and 
this, though producing no great effect, yet excited much 
alarm in Rome. But when had the pope so bold or so 
prosperous an opponent as Luther? The mere fact that so 
fearless a foe to the papacy had made his appearance, the 
very existence of such a phenomenon, was highly significant 
and imparted to the person of the reformer a decided 
political importance. It was thus that Maximilian con¬ 
sidered it, nor would he permit injury of any kind to be 
offered to this monk; he caused him to be specially lecom- 
mended to the elector of Saxony—“ there might come a 
time when he would be needed ”—and from that moment 
the influence of Luther increased day by day. The pope 
could neither convince nor alarm this impracticable opponent, 
neither could he get him into his hands. It must not be 
supposed that Leo failed to perceive the danger; more than 
once did he urge the many theologians and men of talent 
by whom he was surrounded in Rome, to engage themselves 
in contest with this formidable controversialist. One resource 
yet remained to him. Might he not hope that by an alliance 
with the emperor he should secure the aid of that sovei eign 
for the repression of these religious innovations, as it was 
certain that they would be protected and even promoted by 
the emperor, should Leo declare against him 

The affairs of Europe, religious and political, were the 
subject of discussion in the diet of Worms (1521). Here 
the pope entered into a league with the emperor for the 
recovery of Milan, On the day when this alliance" was 
concluded, the edict of outlawry proclaimed against Luther 
is said to have been also dated._ There may hpe been other 
motives operating to produce this act of proscription; but no 
one will persuade himself that there w'as not an immediate 
connection between the outlawry and the political treaty. 

And no long time elapsed before the twofold effect of 
this league became manifest. 

Luther was seized in the "Wartburg and kept in con¬ 
cealment.’- The Italians at first refused to believe that 

' Luther was believed to be dead ; it was said that he had been 
murdered by the partisans of the pope. Palavicini (Istoria del Concilio 
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Charles had allowed him to escape, from a conscientious 
regard to the safe-conduct he had granted. “ Since he 
perceived,” said they, that the pope greatly feared Luther’s 
doctrine, he designed to hold him in check with that 
rein.” ^ 

However this may be, Luther certainly disappeared for 
someJ:ime from the stage of the world; he was, to a certain 
extent, without the pale of the law, and the pope had in any 
case procured the adoption of decisive measures against him. 

The combined forces of the pope and emperor were 
meanwhile successful in Italy; one of Leo’s nearest re¬ 
lations, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, the son of his father’s 
brother, was himself in the field, and entered with the con¬ 
quering army into Milan. It was asserted in Rome that the 
pope had designs of conferring on him the duchy; but I 
find no distinct proof of this, nor do I think the emperor 
would readily have acceded to it.: even without this, how¬ 
ever, the advantages gained by Rome were enormous. 
Parma and Piacenza were recovered, the French were com¬ 
pelled to withdraw, and the pope might safely calculate on 
exercising great influence over the new sovereign of Milan. 

It was a crisis of infinite moment: a new state of things 
had arisen in politics—a great movement had commenced in 
the Church. The aspect of affairs permitted Leo to flatter 
himself that he should retain the power of directing the 
first, and he had succeeded in repressing the second. He 
was still young enough to indulge the anticipation of fully 
profiting by the results of this auspicious moment. 

Strange and delusive destiny of man ! The pope was at 
his villa of Malliana, when he received intelligence that his 
party had triumphantly entered Milan; he abandoned him¬ 
self to the exultation arising naturally from the successful 
completion of an important enterprise, and looked cheer¬ 
fully on at the festivities his people were preparing on the 
occasion. 

di Trento, i. c. 28) infers from the letters of Alexander, that the nuncios 
were in danger of their lives on that account. 

^ Vettori: “Carlo si excusd di non poter procedere piii oltre 
rispetto al salvocondotto ,* ma la veritk fu, che conoscendo che il papa 
temeva molt! di questa doctrina di Luthero, lo voile tenere con questo 
freno.” 
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He paced backwards and forwards till deep in the night 
between the window and a blazing hearth ^—it was the 
month of November. Somewhat exhausted, but still in 
high spirits, he arrived in Rome, and the rejoicings there 
celebrated for his triumph were not yet concluded, when he 
was attacked by a mortal disease. “ Pray for me,” said he 
to his servants, “that I may yet make you all happy.” We 
see that he loved life, but his hour ’was come, he had not 
time to receive the sacrament nor extreme unction. So 
suddenly, so prematurely, and surrounded by hopes so 
bright, he died,—“ as the poppy fadeth.” ^ 

The Roman populace could not forgive their pontiff for 
dying without the sacraments—for having spent so much 
money, and yet leaving .large debts. They pursued his 
corpse to its grave with insult and reproach. “ Thou hast 
crept in like a fox,” they exclaimed; “ like a lion hast thou 
ruled us, and like a dog hast thou died.” ^ After-times, on 
the contrary, have designated a century,and a great epoch 
in the progress of mankind, by his name. 

We have called him fortunate. Once he had overcome 
the first calamity, that after all affected other members of 
his house rather than himself, his destiny bore him onward 
from pleasure to pleasure, and from success to success; the 

^ Copia di una lettera di Roma alH Signori Bolognesi, a di 3 Dec. 
1521, scritta per Bartholomeo Argilelli.—See vol. xxxii. of S;anuto. 
The intelligence reached the pope on the 24th of November, during the 
Benedicite. This also he accepted as a parLiciilarly good omen— 
“ Qucsta e una buona nuova che havete portato,” he remarked. The 
Swiss immediately began to fire feit-x de joie* Leo requested them to 
desist, but in vain. ^ ^ 

^ There was instant suspicion of poison. Lettera di Hieronyrao Bon 
a suo barba, a di 5 Dec., in Sanuto. “Non si sa certo se ’1 pontefice 
sia mono di veneno. Fu aperto. Maistro Ferando judica sia state 
venenato : alcuno de li altri no : e di questa opinione Mastro Severino, 
che lo vide aprire, dice che non e venenato.’^ [It is not certainly known 
whether the pope died of poison or not. lie was opened. Master 
Ferando judged that he was poisoned, others thought not. Of this 
last opinion is Master Severino, who saw him opened, and says he was 
not poisoned.] 

Capitoli di una lettera scritta a Roma, 21 Dec. 1521. “Conclude 
che non ^ morto mai papa cum peggior fama dopoi ^ la chiesa di Dio.” 
[I judge there never died a pope in worse repute since the church of 
Lrod had existence.] 
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most adverse circumstances were turned to his elevation 
and prosperity. In a species of intellectual intoxication, 
and in the ceaseless gratification of all his wishes, did his 
life flow on. This was in a great measure the result of his 
own better qualities—of that liberal kindness, that activity 
of intellect, and ready perception of good in other's, which 
were j^mong his distinguishing characteristics. These qualities 
are the fairest gifts of nature—felicitous peculiarities, rarely 
acquired, but when possessed how greatly do they enhance 
all life’s enjoyments ! His state affairs did but slightly dis¬ 
turb the current of his pleasures : he did not concern himself 
with the details, looking only to leading facts; thus he was 
not oppressed by labour, since- it called into exercise the 
noblest faculties of his intellect only. It was perhaps pre¬ 
cisely because he did not chain his thoughts to business, 
through every day and hour, that his management of affairs 
was so comprehensive. Whatever the perplexity of the 
moment, never did he lose sight of the one guiding thought 
that was to light his way; invariably did the essential and 
moving impulse emanate directly from himself. At the 
moment of his death, the purposes he had proposed to him¬ 
self in the policy he had pursued were all tending towards' 
the happiest results. It may be considered a further proof 
of his good fortune that his life was not prolonged. Times 
of a different character succeeded, and it is difficult to 
believe that he could have opposed a -successful resistance 
to their unfavourable influences. The wdiole weight of them 
was experienced by his successors. 


The conclave lasted long:—“ Sirs,” said the Cardinal 
de’ Medici, whom the return of the enemies of his house to 
Urbino and Perugia filled with alarm, and who feared for 
Florence itself,—“ Sirs, I perceive that of us who are here 
assembled, no one can become pope. I have proposed to 
you three or four, but you have rejected them all. Neither 
can I accept those whom you propose; we must seek a 
pope among those who are not present.” Assenting to this, 
the cardinals asked who it was that he had in view : Take,” 
said he, the cardinal of Tortosa, an aged venerable man, 
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who is universally esteemed a saint.’' ^ This was Adrian of 
Utrecht, formerly a professor at Louvain; ^ he had been 
tutor to Charles V, who from personal attachment had given 
him the office of a governor, and promoted his elevation to 
the dignity of cardinal. Cardinal Cajetan, although not of 
the Medicean party, rose to speak in praise of the candidate 
proposed. Who could have believed that the cardinals, 
ever accustomed to consult their personal interests in the 
choice of a pope, would agree to select an absent Nether¬ 
lander, with whom no one could make conditions for his 
own private advantage? They suffered themselves to be 
surprised into this determination, and when the affair was 
concluded, they could not themselves account for the de¬ 
cision they had arrived at. “They were well nigh dead 
with fright,” says one of our authorities. They are also 
said to have persuaded themselves that Adrian would not 
accept the dignity. Pasquin amused himself at their ex¬ 
pense, representing the pope elect as a schoolmaster, and 
the cardinals as schoolboys whom he was chastising. 

On a worthier man, however, the choice of the conclave 
could scarcely have fallen. The reputation of Adrian was 
without a blemish; laborious, upright, and pious, he was 
of so earnest a gravity, that a faint smile was his nearest 
approach to mirth, yet benevolent withal, full of pure inten¬ 
tions, a true servant of religion.^ What a contrast when he 

1 Lettera di Roma a di 19 Zener., in Sanuto. “ Medici, dubitando 
de li casi siioi, se la cosa fosse troppo ita in longo deliberd mettere con- 
clusione, et havendo in animo questo c^^‘. Dertusense per esser imperial- 
issimo, disse,” &c. 

- It is thus that he calls himself in a letter of 1514, to be found in 
Casper Burmann, Adrianus VI sive analecta historica de Adriano VI., 
p. 443. In documents belonging to his native country, he is called 
“ Master Aryan Florisse of Utrecht.” Modern writeis sometimes'call 
him Boyens, because his father signs himself Floris Boyens ; but this 
means no other than Bodewin’s son, and is not a family name. See 
Burmann, in the notes to Moringi Vita Adriani, p. 2. 

^ Litterae ex yictorial directivae ad Cardiiialem de Flisco, in the 
33rd volume of Sanuto, describes him in the terms following : “ Vir 
est sui tenax ; in concedendo parcissimus; in recipiendo nullus aut 
rarissimus. In sacrificio quotidianus et matutinus est. Quern amet aut 
si quern amet nulli exploratum. Ira non agitur, jocis non ducitur ; 
neque ob pontificatum visus est exultasse : quin constat graviter ilium 
ad ejus famam nuntii ingemuisse.” In the collection of Burmann, will 
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entered that city wherein Leo had held his court with ^ so 
lavish a splendour ! There is a letter of his extant in which 
he declares that he would rather serve God in his priory at 
Louvain, than be pope.^ And his life in the Vatican was in 
fact the counterpart of what he had led as professor at Louvain. 
It is characteristic of the man, and we may be permitted 
to relalio the circumstance, that he brought his old house¬ 
keeper from his priory to his palace, where she continued 
to provide for his domestic wants as before. Nor did he 
make any alteration in his personal habits. He rose with the 
earliest dawn, said mass, and then proceeded in the usual 
order to his business and studies, which were interrupted 
only by the most frugal meal. He cannot be said to have 
remained a stranger to the general culture or acquirements of 
his age: he loved Flemish art, and prized the learning that 
w^as adorned with a tinge of eloquence. Erasmus acknow¬ 
ledges that he was especially protected by the pope from 
the attacks of bigoted schoolmen.^ But he disapproved the 
almost heathenish character which modes of thought had 
assumed at Rome in his day ^ and as to poets, he would not 
even hear them named. No one could be more earnest than 
was Adrian VI (he chose to retain his original designation) 
in his desire to ameliorate the grievous condition into which 
Christendom had fallen at his accession. 

The^progress of the Turkish arms, with the fall of Belgrade 
and 0, ^Rhodes, furnished a new impulse to his anxiety for 
the/ 4 -establishment of peace among the Christian powers. 
Ak 4 ough he had been preceptor to the emperor,'he yet 
Assumed an entirely neutral position. The imperial am- 
/ bassador who had hoped, on the new outbreak of war, that 

be found an “ Itinerariiim Adriani,” by Ortiz, who accompanied the 
pope and knew him intimately. He declares (p. 223) that he never 
observed anything in him deserving censure; he was a mirror of all 
the virtues. 

^ To Florenz Oem Wyngaerden : Vittoria, 15 Feb. 1522. See Bur- 
mann, p. 39S. _ . , , . . 

® Erasmus says of him in one of his letters : “ Licet scholasticis 
disciplinis faveret, satis tamen aequus in bonas literas.” Bump p. 15.. 
Jovius relates with complacency the progress that his reputation as a 
“scriptor annalium valde elegans’’ had caused him to make with 
Adrian, especially as he was no poet. 
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he should move the pontiff to declare for his late pupil, was 
compelled to leave Rome without accomplishing his purpose.^ 
When the news of the conquest of Rhodes was read to the 
pope, he bent his eyes to the ground, said not a word, and 
sighed deeply.^ The danger of Hungary was manifest; nor 
was he altogether free from apprehension respecting Italy 
or Rome itself. His utmost efforts were directecl^ to the 
• procuring, if not peace, at least a suspension of hostilities 
for three years; during which time preparations might be 
made for a general expedition against the Turks. 

Equally was he determined to anticipate the demands of 
the Germans, with regard to the abuses that had made their 
way into the Church. His avowal that such existed was 
most explicit. We know,” he observes in the Instructions 
for the Nuncio Chieregato, whom he sent to the diet, “ We 
know that for a considerable period many abominable things 
have found place beside the holy throne;—abuses in spiritual 
matters—exorbitant straining of prerogatives—evil every¬ 
where. From the head the malady has proceeded to the 
limbs; from the pope it has extended to the prelates; we 
are all gone astray, there is none that hath done rightly, no 
not one.” On his part he proceeds to promise all that may 
be expected from a good pope ; he will promote the learned 
and upright, repress abuses, and, if not all at once, yet 
gradually, bring about a reformation both in the head and 
members, such as men have so long desired and demanded.^ 

But to reform the world is not so light a task; the good 
intentions of an individual, however high his station, can do 
but little towards such a consummation. Too deeply do 
abuses strike their roots; with life itself they grow up and 
become errtwined; so that it is at length difficult to eradicate 
the one without endangering the other. 

The fall of Rhodes w^as far from inclining the French 
to make peace. On the contrary, perceiving that this loss 

^ Gradenigo, Relatione, quotes the viceroy of Naples. Girolamo 
Negro (some interesting letters from whom respecting this period we 
find in the Lettere di Principi, t. i.) says, p. 109, of John Manuel; 
“ Se parti mezo disperato ” [he went away half despairing]. 

“ Negro, from the narration of the Venetian secretary, p. no. 

® Instructio pro te Francisco Cheregato, &c. &c., to be found, 
amiong.st other writers, in Rainaldus, tom. xi. p. 363. 
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would give the emperor new occupation, they resolved on 
more vigorous measures against him. ^ They established a 
connection in Sicily (not ^Yithout the privity of the very car¬ 
dinal in whom Adrian most confided), and made a descent 
on that island. The pope was at length constrained to form 
an alliance with the emperor, Avhich was, in fact, directed 
against JFrance. 

The Germans, again, were not now to be conciliated 
by what would once have been hailed as a reformation of 
head and members; and even had they been, how difficult, 
how almost impracticable, w^ould such reform have been 
found! 

If the pope attempted to reduce those revenues of the 
Curia in which he detected an appearance of simony, he 
could not do so without alienating the legitimate rights of 
those persons whose offices were founded on these revenues ; 
offices that, for the most part, had been purchased by the 
men who held them. 

If he contemplated a change in the dispensations of 
marriage, or some relaxation of existing prohibitions, it was 
instantly represented to him, that such a step would infringe 
upon and weaken the discipline of the Church. 

To abate the crying abuse of indulgences, he would 
gladly have revived the ancient penances; but the Peniten- 
ziaria at once called his attention to the danger he would 
thus incur; for, while he sought to secure Germany, Italy 
would be lost 1 ^ 

Enough is said to shew that the pope could make no step 
towards reform, without seeing himself assailed by a thousand 
difficulties. 

In addition to all this came the fact that in Rome Adrian 
was a stranger, by birth, nation, and the habits of his life, to 
the element in which he was called on to act; this he could 
not master, because it was not familiar to him; he did not 
comprehend the concealed impulses of its existence. He 
had been welcomed joyfully, for people told each other that 
he had some 5,000 vacant benefices to bestow, and all were 

1 In the first book of the Historia de Concilio Tridentino, by P. 
Sarpi, ed. of 1629, there is a good exposition of this state of things, 
extracted from a diary of Chieregato. 
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willing to hope for a share. But never did a pope shew 
himself more reserved in this particular. Adrian would 
insist on knowing to whom it was that he gave appointments, 
and intrusted with offices. He proceeded with scrupulous 
conscientiousness,^ and disappointed innumerable expecta¬ 
tions. By the first decree of his pontificate he abolished 
the reversionary rights formerly annexed to eccl^iastical 
dignities; even those which had already been conceded, he 
revoked. The publication of this edict in Rome could not 
fail to bring a crowd of enemies against him. Up to his 
time, a certain freedom of speech and of writing had been 
suffered to prevail in the Roman court; this he would no 
longer tolerate. The exhausted state of the papal exchequer, 
and the numerous demands on it, obliged him to impose 
new taxes. This was considered intolerable on the part of 
one who expended so sparingly. Whatever he did was un¬ 
popular and disapproved.^ He felt this deeply, and it reacted 
on his character. He confided less than ever in the Italians. 
The two Netherlaiiders, Enkefort, his datary, and the secre¬ 
tary, Hezius, to whom a certain authority was intrusted, were 
conversant neither with business nor the court: he fourid it 
impossible to direct them himself, neither would he resign his 
habits of study; not contenting himself with reading only, 
but choosing to write also. He was by no means easy of 
access ; business was procrastinated, tediously prolonged, and 
unskilfully handled. 

Thus it came to pass that in affairs of vital importance 
to the general interest, nothing effectual was accomplished. 
Hostilities were renewed’dn Upper Italy ; Luther was more 
than ever active in Germany; and in Rome, which was, 
besides, afflicted with the plague, a general discontent pre¬ 
vailed. 

^ Ortiz Itinerarium, c. 28, c. 39, particularly worthy of credit; as 
he says, “cum provisiones et a'ia hnjusmodi testis oculatus iii- 
spexerim.” 

^ Lettere di Negro.—Capitolo del Berni: 

“ E quando un segue il libero costume 
Di sfogarsi scrivendo e di cantare, 

Lo minaccia di far buttare in fiume.” 

[And when any one follows the free custom of indulging his feelings 
in writing or in song, he threatens to have him tossed into the river.] 
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Adrian once said : “ How much depends on the times 
in which even the best of men are cast! ” The painful 
sense he entertained of his difficult position is eloquently 
expressed in this sorrowing outburst. Most appropriately 
was it engraven on his monument in the German church 
at Rome. 

An^ here it becomes obvious, that not to Adrian person¬ 
ally must it be solely attributed, if his times were so unpro¬ 
ductive in results. The papacy was encompassed by a host 
of conflicting claimants—urgent and overwhelming difficulties 
that would have furnished infinite occupation, even to a man 
more familiar with the medium of action, better versed in 
men and more fertile in expedients than Adrian VI. 

Among all the cardinals, there was no one who seemed 
so peculiarly fitted to administer the government successfully 
—no one who appeared so well prepared to support the 
weight of the popedom,—as Giulio de’ Medici. He had 
already managed a large share of the public business under 
Leo—the wffiole of the details were in his hands; and, even 
under Adrian, he had maintained a certain degree of 
influence.^ This time he did not permit the supreme 
dignity to escape him, and ascended the papal throne under 
the name of Clement VII. 

The faults and mistakes of his immediate predecessors 
were carefully avoided by the new pope. The instability, 
prodigality, and pleasure-seeking habits of Leo, and that 
ceaseless conflict with the tastes and opinions of his court 
into which Adrian had suffered himself to be drawn, were 
all eschewed by Clement VII. Every thing was arranged 
with the utmost discretion, and his own conduct was remark¬ 
able for the blameless rectitude and moderation of its tenor.''^ 
The pontifical ceremonies were performed with due care. 
Audience was given from early morning to night, with 

^ The Relatione di Marco Foscari reports of him, with reference to 
those times *. “ Stava con grandissima reputation e governava il papato, 
e havia pin zente alia sua audientia che il papa.’* [He lived in excellent 
repute ; it was he who governed the papacy, and he had more people 
at his audiences than the pope himself.] 

2 Vettori says, for the last hundred years there has not been so_ good 
a man pope : “non superbo, non simoniaco, non avaro, non litidiiioso, 
sobrio nel victo, parco nel vestire, religioso, devoto,” 
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untiring assiduity. Science and the arts were encouraged 
ill that direction towards which they had now become 
decidedly bent. Clement was- himself a man of extensive 
information. He spoke wdth equal knowledge of his subject, 
whether that were philosophy and theology, or mechanics 
and hydraulic architecture. In all affairs he displayed 
extraordinary acuteness; the most perplexing questions 
were unravelled, the most difficult circumstances penetrated 
to the very bottom by his extreme sagacity. No man could 
debate a point wdth more address : under Leo, he had 
already manifested a prudence in counsel, and a circumspect 
ability in practice that none could surpass. 

But it is in the storm that the pilot proves his skill. 
Clement entered on the duties of the pontificate—if we 
consider it merely as an Italian sovereignty—at a moment 
of most critical import. 

The Spaniards had contributed more than any other 
power to extend and uphold the states of the Church; they 
had re-established the Medici in Florence. Thus leagued 
wdth the popes, their ^ own advancement in Italy had kept 
pace with that of the house of Medici. Alexander VI had 
made a way for them .into Lower Italy, Julius had given 
them access to the central regions, and their attack on Milan, 
undertaken in alliance with Leo X, had made them masters 
of Upper Italy. ^ Clement himself had frequently afforded 
them pow^erful aid. There is still extant an instruction from 
him to one of his ambassadors at the court of Spain, wherein 
he enumerates the services he had rendered to Charles V 
and his house. It was principally attributable to his efforts 
that Francis I did not press forward to Naples at his first 
maival in Italy. He had prevented Leo from throwing 
impediments in the way of Charles’s election to the imperial 
crown, and had induced him to repeal the old constitution 
by which it was enacted that no king of Naples could at the 
same time be emperor. Unmoved by the promises of the 
French, he had given his best support to the alliance of Leo 
with Charles for the recovery of Milan; and to favour this 
undertaking, he spared neither his own person nor the 
resources of his country and adherents. It was he w^ho 
procured the election of Adrian; and at the time when this 
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was done, it seemed nearly equivalent to making Charles 
himself poped I will not inquire how much of Leo’s policy 
was due to the counsellor and how much to the pontiff 
himself; but thus much is certain, that Cardinal de’ Medici 
was always on the side of the emperor. Even after he had 
become pope, the imperial troops were furnished by him 
with mc^iey, provisions, and grants of ecclesiastical revenues. 
Once again they were partially indebted to his support for 
their victory. 

'Thus intimately was Clement connected with the Span¬ 
iards, but, as not iinfrequently happens, this alliance was the 
cause of extraordinary evils. 

The popes had contributed to the rise of the Spanish 
powers j but that rise had never been the result they had 
sought. They had wrested Milan from the French, but 
not with the'purpose of transferring it to Spain. There had 
even been more than one war carried on to prevent Milan 
and Naples from falling into the hands of one and the same 
possessor.^ The fact that the Spaniards, so long masters of 
Lower Italy, should be now daily obtaining firmer footing 
in Lombardy, and that of their delaying the investiture of 
Sforza, were regarded in Rome with the utmost impatience 
and displeasure. 

Clement was also personally dissatisfied. It may be 
perceived from the instructions before cited, that even as 
cardinal he had not always thought himself treated with the 
consideration due to his merits and services. He did not 
even now meet with the deference that he felt to be his 
right; and the expedition against Marseilles in the year 
1524 was undertaken in direct opposition to his ad¬ 
vice. Flis ministers, as they declared themselves, expected 
Still further marks of disrespect towards the apostolic 


^ Instruttione al Card, reverend"^® di Farnese, che fu poi Paulo III, 
quatido andd legato all’ Imperatore Carlo V, doppo il sacco di Roma. 
(App. No. 15.) 

2 It is expressly stated in the before-mentioned instructions, that the 
pope had displayed a readiness to acquiesce even in vKat displeased 
him ; “p^^^he lo stato di Milano restasse al duca, al quale effetto si 
erano fatte tutte le guerre d’ Italia.” [To the effect that the state of 
Milan should remain in possession of the duke, a thing which had been 
the object of all the Italian wars.] 
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seCj perceiving nothings in the Spaniards but imperious 
insolence.^ 

How closely had the by-gone course of events, and his 
personal position, bound Clement both by necessity and 
inclination to the Spanish cause, yet how many were the 
reasons that now presented themselves, all tending to make 
him execrate the power he had so largely contrib^uted to 
establish, and place himself in opposition to the cause for 
which he had hitherto so zealously laboured ! 

There is, perhaps, no effort in politics so difficult to make 
as that of retracing the path we have hitherto trodden—of 
recalling that chain of sequences which we ourselves have 
elicited. 

And how much was now depending on such an effort 1 
The Italians were profoundly sensible of the fact, that the 
acts of the present moment w^'orild decide their fate for 
centuries. A powerful community of feeling had taken rise 
and prevailed throughout the nation. I am fully persuaded 
that this may be in great part ascribed to the literary and 
artistic progress of Italy,—a progress in which it^left other 
nations so far behind. The arrogance and rapacity of the 
Spaniards, alike leaders as soldiers, were, besides, intolerable 
to all; and it was with contempt and rage combined that 
the Italians beheld this horde of half-barbarous foreigners 
masters in their country. Matters were still in such a 
])osition that they might yet free themselves from these 
intruders : but the truth must not be disguised. If^ the 
attempt were not made with the whole force of the nation’s 
power, if they w^ere now defeated, they were lost for ever. 

I could have desired to set forth the complicated events 
of this period in their fullest development—to exhibit the 
wdrole contest of the excited powers in its minutest detail; 
but I can here follow a few of the more important move¬ 
ments only. 

The first attempt made, and one that seemed particularly 
w^ell devised, was that of-gaining over the best general of the 
emperor to the Roman side. It was known that he was 
greatly dissatisfied, and if, together wdth him, that army by 

^ M. Giberto datario a Don Michele di Silva. Lettere di Prin- 
cipi, i. 197, b. 
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means of which Charles mastered Italy could also be won, 
as was confidently hoped, what more could be required? 
There was no dearth of promises, by way of inducement,— 
even that of a crown was included amongst them ; but how 
grievously had they miscalculated, how instantly were the 
delicate complications of their astute prudence shivered to 
atom§ against the rugged materials to which it was applied ! 
'This General Pescara was an Italian born, but of Spanish 
race; he spoke only Spanish, he would be nothing but a 
Spaniard; for the elegant cultivation of the Italians he had 
neither taste nor aptitude; the best furniture of his mind 
had been drawn from Spanish romances, and these breathe, 
above all, of loyalty and fidelity. His very nature was 
opposed to a national enterprise in favour of ItalyNo 
sooner had he received the Italian overtures than they were 
communicated, not to his comrades alone, but even to the 
emperor ; he used them only to discover the purposes of‘ 
the Italians, and to frustrate all their plans. 

But these very overtures made a deadly strife wfith the 
emperor unavoidable; for how w^as it possible that the 
mutual confidence of the parties should fail to be utterly 
destroyed ? 

In the summer of 1526, we at length see the Italians 
putting their own hands to the work, and that with all their 
might. The Milanese are already in arms against the 
imperialists, a combined Venetian and papal force advances 
to their support, assistance is promised from Switzerland, 
and treaties have been concluded with France and England. 

This time,” says Giberto, the most trusted minister of 
■ Clement VII, “ the question is not of some petty vengeance, 
some point of honour, or a single town; this war is to 
decide whether Italy shall be free, or is doomed to perpetual 

^ Vettori lias pronounced over him the least enviable ^ eulogy 
imaginable j here it is: “Era superbo ‘oltre modo, invidioso, ingrato, 
avaro, venenoso e crudele, senza religione, senza humanila, nato pro- 
prio per distrnggere I’ltalia.” Morone also declares to Guicciardini, 
that there was no man more faithless and malicious than Pescara (Hist, 
d’ltalia, xvi. 476) ; and yet the proposal above described was made to 
him ! 1 do not cite these opinions as believing them true, but simply 

because they prove that Pescara had shewn no feeling towards the 
Italians but hatred and enmity. 
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to bring 'fcogetber a mucb larger array of original evidence, 
drawn from the opposite camps, than would be required in deal¬ 
ing with a liistory of which the outlines, at least, were well 
establisb-odL and generally admitted. This is especially necessary, 
as our judgments must be, in a great degree, formed from 
manuscript materials which are not easily accessible, and as 
many of tliese manuscripts are the letters of men who, though 
they have all the authority of eyewitnesses, often wrote under 
the influence of panic or strong party passion. It is only by 
collecting and comparing many letters, written by men of 
different opinions and scattered over wide areas, that it is 
possible to fonm a true estimate of the condition of the country, 
and to pronounce with real confidence between opposing state¬ 
ments. SncH a method of inquiry tends greatly to lengthen a 
book and tio impair its symmetry and its artistic charm; but in 
the particnlan period with which I am now concerned, it is, I 
believe, tlie one method of arriving at truth; it brings the 
reader in dii'ect contact with the original materials of Irish 
history, and it enables him to draw his own conclusions very 
indeiDendently of the historian. 

In tliese, as in the preceding volumes, I have made much 
use of tlie correspondence between the English and Irish 
Governments that exists in the Eecord Office in London, 
and I have derived some side-lights from the papers in the 
French Foreign Office, which have been kindly opened to my 
inspection- Several other manuscript sources have been of use 
to me. By far the most important is a vast collection of papers 
in Dublin Oastle, ranging from 1795 to 1805, which, through 
the kindness of Sir Bernard Burke, I have been enabled to 
spend many weeks in exploring. For more than sixty years 
these paper’s were deposited in two very large cases in the 
Birmingham. Tower, carefully fastened down with the Govern¬ 
ment seal, and with the inscription, ^ Secret and confidential; 
not to be opened.’ They remained in this state until after the 
passing of the Records (Ireland) Act, in 1867, when it was 
thought desirable to open these cases, and to classify their con¬ 
tents. The work occupied some years, but it was at last accom¬ 
plished, and the whole collection is now excellently arranged, 
in no less than sixty-eight boxes. A great proportion of it is 
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thraldom.'* He had no doubt of the result—he was per¬ 
suaded that it would be a fortunate one. ‘‘ Posterity will 
envy us/’ he declares, ‘‘ for having lived at such a moment; 
for having witnessed and had our share in so much good 
fortune.” His hope is, that no foreign aid will be required. 

“ The glory will be all our own j and so much the sweeter 
will be the fruit.” ^ • 

It was mth thoughts and hopes such as these, that 
Clement undertook his war with Spain ; Mt was his boldest 
and most magnanimous project, but also his most unfortunate 
and ruinous one. 

The affairs of the Church were inextricably interwoven 
with those of the State, yet Clement would seem to have 
left the commotions of Germany entirely out of consideration; 
it was, nevertheless, in these that the first reaction became 
manifest. 

In July, 1526, that moment when the papal forces were 
advancing towards Northern Italy, the diet had assembled 
at Spires, with the purpose of arriving at some definite 
resolution in regard to the disorders of the Church. It was 
not in the nature of things that the imperial party, or 
Ferdinand of Austria, who represented the emperor, and 
who had himself the hope of possessing Milan, should be 
very earnest in the maintenance of the papal influence north 
of the Alps, when they were themselves attacked by the 
pope, with so much determination, on their southern side. 
Whatever intentions might have been earlier formed or 
announced by the imperial court,^ the open war now entered 
on by the pope against the emperor would assuredly put an 
end to all considerations in favour of the former. Never 
had the towns expressed themselves more freely, never had 
the princes pressed more urgently for the removal of their 

^ G. M. Giberto al vescovo di Veruli. Lettere di PrinciiDi, i. 
p. 192, a. 

- Foscari also says : “ Qnello fa a presente di voler far lega con 
Francia, fa per ben sno e d’ltalia, non percbe ama Francesi.” [Flis 
present wish to ally himself with France is for his own good and that 
of Italy, not because he has any love for the French.] 

^ The instructions of the emperor, which had occasioned some alarm 
to the Protestants, bear the date of March, 1526, when the pope had 
not yet concluded his ^illiance with France, 
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burdens. It was proposed that the books containing the 
new regulations should be burnt forthwith, and that the holy 
scriptures should be taken as the sole rule of faith. Although 
some opposition was made, yet never was a more independent 
or more decisive resolution adopted. Ferdinand signed a 
decree of the Empire, whereby the states were declared free 
to comport themselves in matters of religion as each should 
best answer it to God and the emperor, that is, according 
to its own judgment. In this resolution, no reference what¬ 
ever was made to the pope, and it may fairly be regarded 
as the commencement of the true reformation, and the 
establishment of a new church in Germany. In Saxony, 
Hesse, and the neighbouring countries, it was practically 
adopted without delay. The legal existence of the Protestant 
party in the Empire is based on the decree of Spires, of 
1526. 

It may be easily asserted that this expression of opinion 
in Germany was decisive for Italy also. The Italians were 
far from being zealous, as a nation, for their great enterprise, 
and even among those who desired its success, unanimity 
did not prevail. Able as he was, and thoroughly Italian in 
spirit, the pope was yet not one of those men who calmly 
control the current of circumstances, and seem to hold 
fortune enchained. His keen perception of realities seemed 
injurious rather than serviceable to him : his conviction that 
he was the weaker party was stronger than was expedient ; 
all possible contingencies, every form of danger, presented 
themselves too clearly before him; they bewildered his 
mind and confused his decisions. There is a practical and 
inventive faculty by which some men intuitively perceive the 
simple and practicable in affairs, and, guided by this, they 
rapidly seize on the best expedient. This he did not 
possess j ^ in the most critical moments he was seen to 

^ SnrianOj Rel. cli 1533 } finds in him ‘'core frigidissimo ; el quale 
fa le S. esser dotata di non vulgar timlvlita, non dire pusillaui- 

mita. II die pero parmi avere trovato conmnemente in la natiira 
fiorentina. Questa timidita causa che S. S^. e niolto irresoluta.’*’ 
[A very cold heart, which causes his holiness to be endowed with no 
common timidity—for I will not say cowardice—but I think I have 
noticed that frequently^ in the Florentine character, This timidity 
makes his holiness very irresolute.] 
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hesitate, waver, and waste his thoughts in attempts to spare 
money. His allies having failed in their promises, the 
results he had hoped for were far from being obtained, and 
the imperialists still maintained their hold in Lombardy, 
when, in Nov. 1526, George Frundsberg crossed the 
Alps with a formidable body of landsknechts, to bring the 
contest to an end. This army was altogether Lutheran— 
leader and followers. They came resolved to avenge the 
emperor on the pope, whose secession from the alliance had 
been represented to them as the cause of all the evils so 
generally felt and complained of. The wars so long continued 
through Christendom, and the successes of the Ottomans, 
who were pouring their troops over Hungary, all were 
attributed to the faithlessness of Clement. “ When once I 
make my way to Rome/’ said Frundsberg, I will hang the 
pope.” 

With anxious thought is the storm seen to gather in the 
narrowing and lowering horizon. Rome, loaded perhaps 
with vices, yet not the less teeming with the noblest effort, 
the most exalted intellect, the richest culture; powerfully 
creative, adorned with matchless works of art, such as 
the world has never since produced; replete with riches, 
ennobled by the impress of genius, and exercising a vital 
and imperishable influence on the whole world, this Rome 
is now threatened with destruction. As the masses of the 
imperial force drew together, the Italian troops dispersed 
before them, the only army that yet remained followed them 
from afar; the emperor had been long unable to pay his 
troops, and could not alter their direction even did he desire 
to do so. They marched beneath the imperial banner, 
guided only by their own stormy will and impulse. Clement 
still hoped, negotiated, offered concessions, retracted them; 
but the sole expedient that could have saved him—the con¬ 
tenting these hordes, namely, with all the money they may 
find the boldness to demand—this, he either could not, or 
would not adopt. Will he then at least make a stand against 
the enemy with such weapons as he has ? Four thousand 
men would have sufficed to secure the passes of Tuscany, 
but the attempt was not even thought of. Rome contained 
within her walls some thirty thousand inhabitants capable of 
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bearing arms ; many of these men had seen service • they 
wore swords by their sides, which they used freely in their 
broils among each other, and then boasted of their exploits 
^ut to oppose the encmj’, who brought with him certain 
destruction, five hundred men were the utmost that could 
ever be niustered without the city. At the first onset the 
pope a^d his forces were overthrown. On the 6th of May 

imperialists poured their 
unbridled numbers into Rome. Their former general 
Frundsberg, was no longer at their head; in a disturbance 
among his troops he had been unable to repress them as 
was his wont, and, being struck by apoplexy, remained 

illness. Bom bon, who had 
led the army so far, was killed at the first fixing of the 
scaling-ladders. Thus, restrained by no leader, the blood¬ 
thirsty soldiery, hardened by long privations and rendered 
savage by their trade, burst over the devoted city. Never 
lell richer booty into more violent hands, never was plunder 
more continuous cr more destructive.^ How vivid a lustre 
w'as cast over the beginning of the sixteenth century by the 
splendour of Rome ; it designates a period most influential 
on the development of the human mind. This day saw the 
light ot that splendour extinguished for ever. 

pontiff, who had hoped to effect the 
liberation of Italy, find himself besieged, and as it were a 
prisoner, in the castle of St. Angelo ,"by this great reveme 
esUblished^^"^^”*^^ Spaniards m Italy was irrevocably ! 

_ A new expedition undertaken by the French, and pro- 
TW^ results in its commencement, was a total failure. 

1 hey were compelled to give up all their claims upon Italy. 

No less important was another occurrence : before Rom.e 
was yet captured, w-hen it was merely seen-that the march of 
Bouibon was in that direction, the enemies of the Medici in 


paramenti di casa, mercantie d’ogni lorte e di tarfie He 

for ftls iiSne : he dCcrih^ 

them as superbi, avan, homicidi, invidiosi, libidinosi e simulatfri ” 
Such a population could not sustain itself. simiilatcn. 
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Florence had availed themselves of the confusion of the 
moment, and once more expelled the family of the pope. 
The revolt of his native city was more painful to Clement 
than even the downfall of Rome. With astonishment did 
men behold him, after so many indignities, again connect 
himself with the imperialists. He did so because he saw 
that with the help of the Spaniards alone could his hindrcd 
and party be reinstated in Florence; this he would secure 
at all hazards; the domination of the emperor was at least 
more endurable to Clement than the disobedience of his 
rebels. In proportion as the fortunes of the French were 
seen to decline, did the pope make approaches to the 
Spaniards; and when the first were at length entirely de¬ 
feated, he concluded the treaty of Barcelona with the latter. 
He so completely changed his policy, that the very army by 
which Rome had been sacked before his eyes, and himself 
so long held captive, was now called* to his assistance; 
recruited and strengthened, it was led to the reduction of his 
native city. 

Thenceforth Charles was more powerful in Italy than 
any emperor had been for many centuries. The crown that 
he had received at Bologna had now regained its full signifi¬ 
cance; Milan gradually became as entirely subjected to his 
authority as was Naples. His restoration of the Medici to 
their seat in Florence secured him a direct and permanent 
influence in Tuscany. The remaining states of Italy either 
sought his alliance or submitted to his power. With the 
strength of Germany and Spain united, by the force of his 
victorious arms, and in right of his imperial dignity, he held 
all Italy in subjection^ from the Alps to the sea. 


To this point it was then that the Italian wars conducted 
the country; from that period she has never been freed from 
the rule of the stranger. Let us now examine the progress 
of the religious dissensions that were so intimately entwined 
with the political events. 

If the pope acquiesced in the establishment of Spanish 
supremacy in all directions, he had at least the hope that this 
powerful emperor, who was described to him as devoted 
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to Catholicism, would in all cases assist to re-establish tlie 
papal dominion in Germany. There is even a stipulation 
^to that effect in the treaty of Barcelona. The emperor 
promised to lend his utmost efforts for the reduction of 
Protestantism, and did indeed seem bent on accomplishing 
that purpose. To the Protestant delegates who waited on 
him in Jtaly he returned a most discouraging reply, and on 
his progress into Germany (1530) certain members of the 
Curia, aiid more especially Cardinal Campeggio, who accom¬ 
panied him as legate, proposed extreme measures, infinitely 
dangerous to the peace of Germany. 

There is still extant a memorial from the cardinal to the 
emperor, presented during the sitting of the diet at Augs¬ 
burg, in which these projects are set forth. I allude to this 
\vith extreme reluctance, but, in deference to the truth, I 
must say a few words respecting it. 

Cardinal Campeggio does not content himself with deplor¬ 
ing the disorders in religion, but insists more particularly on 
the political evils resulting from them; he points to the 
decadence of power among the nobles in all the cities of the 
Empire, as one of the consequences of the Reformation. He 
declares that neither ecclesiastical nor secular princes can 
any longer obtain the obedience due to them, so that even 
the majesty of the Caesar has come to be no longer 
regarded! He then proceeds to shew how this evil may be 
remedied. 

The mystery of his curative system was not very pro¬ 
found. It was only necessary, according to him, that the 
emperor should form a compact with the "well-affected princes, 
whereupon attempts should be made to convert the dis¬ 
affected, either by promises or threats. But suppose these 
last to be recusant—what was next to be done ? The right 
would then exist of rooting out these pestilential weeds by 
fire and‘sword.” ^ 

The first^ step in this process would be to confiscate 
property, civil or ecclesiastical, in Germany as well as in 

^ Se alcuni vg ne fossero, che dio nol voglia, li quali obstinatamentc 
perseverassero in qucsta diabolica via, quelia (S. M.) polra mettere la 
mano al ferro et ai foco, et radicitus extirpate questa mala vcnenosa 
pianta. 
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Hungary and Bohemia. For, with regard to heretics, this 
is lawful and right. Is the mastery over them thus obtained, 
then must holy inquisitors be appointed, who shall trace 
out every remnant of them, proceeding against them as the 
Spaniards did against the Moors in Spain.” The university 
of Wittenberg was furthermore to be placed under ban, 
all who studied there being declared unworthy of favour, 
whether from pope or emperor. The books of the heretics 
were also to be burnt, the monks who had abandoned their 
convents were to be sent back to them, and no heretic was 
to be tolerated at any court But first of all unsparing con¬ 
fiscation was necessary. “ And even though your majesty,” 
says the legate, “ should deal only with the heads of the 
party, you _may derive a large sum of money from them, 
and this is indispensable, in any case, for proceeding against 
the Turks.” 

Such are the main propositions, and such is the tone of 
this project: ^ how does every word breathe of oppression, 
carnage, and rapine! We cannot wonder that the very 
worst should be apprehended by the Germans from an 
emperor who came among them surrounded by such coun¬ 
sellors, nor that the Protestants should take counsel together 
as to the degree of resistance they might lawfully oppose to 
such measures in their own self-defence. 

Happily, however, as affairs stood, an attempt at such 
proceedings as those recommended by the legate was not 
greatly to be feared. 

The emperor Avas by no means sufficiently powerful to 
carry out this proposal: a fact that Erasmus demonstrated 
very clearly at the time. 

But even had he possessed the power, he would scarcely 
have found the will to do it. 

Charles was by nature rather kind, considerate, thought¬ 
ful, and averse to precipitation, than the contrary : the more 
closely he examined these heresies, the more did he find in 
them a certain accordance with thoughts that had arisen in 


Suck a project did they venture to call an instruction. Instructio 
data Caesan a reverend'"^®. Campeggio in dieta Augustana, I 

found It m a Roman library, in the handwriting cf the time, and 
beyond all doubt authentic. 
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his own mind. The tone of his proclamation for a diet 
gives evidence of a desire to hear the different opinions, to 
judge of them, and seek to bring all to the standard of 
Christian truth. Very far removed was this disposition from 
the violence of purpose intimated by the legate. 

Even those whose system it is to doubt the purity of 
human mtentions, will find one reason unanswerable: it was 
not for the interest of Charles to adopt coercive measures. 

Was he, the emperor, to make himself the executor of 
the papal decrees ? Should he set himself to subdue those 
enemies of the pope—and not his only, but those of all 
succeeding pontiffs—who furnished them with so much 
occupation ? The friendly dispositions of the papal see 
were by no means so well assured as to awaken a confidence 
that could induce him to this. 

Rather it was his obvious interest that things should 
remain as they were for the moment, since they offered him 
an advantage, unsought on his part, but which he had only 
to seize in order to attain a higher supremacy than he even 
now enjoyed. 

It was generally believed, whether justly or not I will 
not inquire, that a general council of the church alone could 
avail for the settlement of differences so important, the 
rernoval of errors so fatal. Church councils had maintained 
their credit precisely because a very natural repugnance to 
them had been evinced by the popes, and all opposition to 
them by the papal chair had tended to raise them in public 
estimation. In the year 1530, Charles applied his thoughts 
seriously to this matter, and promised to call a council 
within a brief specified period. 

In the different complications of their interests with those 
of the pontificate, the princes had ever desired to find some 
spiritual restraint for the church. Charles might thus assure 
himself of most zealous allies in a council assembled under 
existing circumstances. Convened at his instigation, it 
would be held under his influence j and to him also would 
revert the execution of its edicts. These decrees would 
have to bear upon two important questions,—they would 
affect the pope equally with his opponents, the old idea of a 
reformation in head and members would be realised, and 
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how decided a predominance would all this secure to the 
temporal power,—above all, to Charles himself! ■ 

This mode of proceeding was most judicious j it was, if 
you will hav^e it so, inevitable, but it was, at the same time, 
for the best interest of the emperor. 

On the other hand, no event could be better calculated 
to awaken anxiety in the pontiff and his court. I find that 
at the first serious mention of a council, the price of all the 
saleable offices of the court declined considerably,^ The 
danger threatened by a council to the existing state of things 
is obvious from this fact. 

In^ addition to this, Clement VII had personal motives 
for objecting to the measure : he was not of legitimate birth, 
neither had he risen ,to the supreme dignity by means that 
weie altogether blameless : again, he had been determined 
by considerations entirely personal, to employ the resources 
of the Church in a contest with his native city j and for all 
these things a pope might fairly expect heavy reckoning with 
a council. Thus it inspired him with a deadly terror, and 
Suriano tells us that he would not willingly utter its very name. 

He did not reject the proposal in terms; this he could 
not do with any regard to the honour of the papal see; but 
we can easily conceive the reluctance of heart with which 
he would receive it. 

He submitted, without doubt—he was entirely com¬ 
pliant j but he did not fail to set forth the objections existing 
to the measure, and that in the most persuasive forms. He 
represented all the dangers and difficulties inseparable from 
a council, declaring its consequences to be of a very doubt¬ 
ful nature.^ Next he stipulated for the concurrence of all 
other princes, as well as for a previous subjection of the 

1 Leltera anonima all’ aixivescovo Pimpinello (Lettere di Princlpi, 
iii. 5 )* “ Gli ufficii solo con la fama del concilio sono inviliti tanto 

che non se ne trovano danari.” I see that Pallavicini also quotes this 
letter, iii. 7, x. I do not know on what authority he ascribes it to Sanga. 

^ For example : All’ imperatore, di man propria di papa Clemente 
(Lettere di Principi, ii. 197). A 1 contrario nessun (rimedio) e piu 
pericoloso e per partorir maggiori mali (del concilio), quando non con- 
corrono le debite circonslanze. ” [On the contrary, no remedy can be 
more dangerous, or produce greater evils (than the council), if the 
proper circumstances do not occur.] 
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Protestants,—demands that were perfectly in accordance with 
the papal system and doctrine, but utterly impracticable in 
the existing state of things. But how could it be expected 
from him that, within the limit of time assigned by the 
emperor, he'should proceed, not apparently only, but in 
earnest and with resolution, to promote a work -so likely to 
injure iiimself? Charles often reproached him with his 
backwardness, ascribing to it all the mischief that afterwards 
ensued. He, doubtless, still hoped to evade the necessity 
that hung over him.. 

But it clung to him fast and firmly ; when Charles returned 
to Italy in 1533, still impressed with what he had seen and 
heard in Germany, he pressed the pope in person during a 
conference held at Bologna, and with increased earnestness, 
on the subject of the council, which he had so frequently 
demanded in writing. Their opinions were thus brought 
into direct collision,—the pope held fast by his conditions, 
the emperor declared their fulfilment impossible,—they could 
come to no agreement. In the documents respecting these 
matters that remain to us, a sort of discrepancy is percep¬ 
tible,—the pope appearing less averse from the emperor’s 
wishes in some than in others; however this may be, he 
had no alternative,—a fresh proclamation^ must be issued. 
He could not so effectually blind himself as not to perceive 
that when the emperor, who was gone to Spain, should 
return, mere words would be insufficient to content him,— 
that the danger he dreaded, and with which a council sum¬ 
moned under such circumstances certainly did menace the 
Roman see, could then be no longer averted. 

^ Respecting the negotiations at Bologna, valuable information, 
derived from the archives of the Vatican, may be found in one of the 
best chapters of Pallavicini, lib. iii. c. 12. He names the variation 
alluded to in the text, and says, it rested on explicit discussion; and, 
in effect, we find in the despatches to the Catholic stales in Rainaldus, 
XX. 659, Hortleder, i. xv,, the stipulation for a general concurrence 
repeated; the pope promises to communicate the results of his efforts. 
Among the points proposed for the consideration of the Protestants, 
it is said expressly in the 7th article : “ Quod si forsan aliqui principcs 
velint tarn pio negotio deesse, nihilominus suinmus D®. n’*. procedet 
cum saniori parte consentiente.’* This would seem ■ to be the dis¬ 
crepancy that Pallavicini had in view, although he mentions another 
point of difference. 
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of little or bo historical valiie^ but it contains, among other 
things, numerous letters from informers, written during the 
progress of the United Irish conspiracy, and during and after 
the rebellion, and also a large and exceedingly interesting series 
of letters from magistrates and Government oilicials in diilerent 
parts of Ireland, describing in detail the state of tlie^ country. 
These letters have the same kind of value as the cakiers^ 
describing the state of Finance on the eve of the Revolution, 
from which, since the days of Tocqueville, the best French 
historians have derived some of their most valnablo materials. 
Occasionally, too, amid this gx*eat mass of serious, formal, anti 
depressing documents, there may be found others of a very 
different character, which were seized among tlu‘ ptipers of the 
conspirators, and which have sometimes a strangely pathetic 
interest. There are love-letters and rude poems; passionate 
expressions of yoiithfnl friendships; note-books in which engor 
scholars described their studies or recorded tluir ])assing 
thoughts; day-dreams of yoimg and ardent natures, too tilen 
destined to end in exile or the gallows. 

Another source from which I have derived much infonmition 
has been the Pelham Papers, which have recently Ihani deposite<l 
in the British Museum. Pelham was Irish Secretary from Matx-h 
1795 to November 1798. His long and frequent visits to 
England while he was in office, made his corn‘S|;)ondenet^ un¬ 
usually copious; and when he ceased to be Irish Secretary lie 
still continued to correspond with leading persons in Ireland. 
The British Museum also possesses an interesting serit^s of 
letters written by Percy, Bishop of Dromore—the well-known 
author of the ^ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry’—to liis 
wife, during the rebellion, and during the debates on the 
Union. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude for some pri\-atc 
collections of papers which have been opened to me. iiaily 
Bunbury has kindly placed in my hands a very interesting 
correspondence of Lady Louisa Oonolly and her friends; and 
Lord Colchester, the whole correspondence of Abliot, who was 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant during the Adminisfcm- 
tion of Addington. To Lady Louisa Fortescue 1 am indebted 
for permission to read the correspondence of Lord Grenville at 
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The situation was one in which the possessor of a power, 
of whatever kind, might well be excused for resorting even to 
extreme measures, if these were the only means that could 
insure his own safety. I'he political preponderance of the 
emperor was already excessive, and if the pope had resigned 
himself to this state of things, he could not but feel his'own 
depressed condition. In arranging the long-standing disputes 
of the Church with Ferrara, Charles Y had decided for the 
latter; this^ mortified the pontift' deeply, and though he 
acquiesced in the decision, he complained of it among those 
of his owm circle. How much more afflicting was it now, 
then, when this monarch, from whom he had hoped the 
immediate subjugation of the Protestants, was preferring his 
claim, under pretext of religious dissension, to an amount of 
predominance in ecclesiastical affairs, such as no emperor 
had enjoyed for centuries; nay, when he wms proceeding 
without scruple to acts that must compromise the spiritual 
authority and dignity of the holy see. Must Clement indeed 
endure to see himself sink utterly into the emperor’s hands, 
and be wholly given up to his tender mercies? 

His resolution was taken even whilst in Bologna. More 
than once _ Francis had proposed to cement his political 
alliances with Clement by means of a family connection. 
This the pontiff had hitherto declined—in the desperate 
position of his present affairs, he recurred to it as a ground 
of hope. It is expressly affirmed that the real cause of 
Clement’s once again lending an ear to the French king was 
the demand of Charles for a council.^ 

I Suriano, Relatione, 1535 -^ *H 1 papa ando a Bologna contra siia 
vogiia e quasi sforzalo, come di buon logo ho inteso, e fu assai di cib 
evidente segno, che S. consumo di giorni cento in tale viaggio, il 
quale pqtea far in sei dl. Considerando-dunque Clemente questi tali 
casi sitoi, e per dire cost la servitu nella quale egli si trovava per la 
materia del concilio, la quale Cesare non lasciava di.stimolare, comincib 
a rendersi piu facile al Christianissiino. E quivi si tratto I’andata di 
Marsilia, et insieme la pratica del inatrimonio, essendo gia la nipote 
nubile et habile.” [The pope went to Bologna against his will, and, 
as it weie, by compulsion, as I have heard from good authority ; and 
p evident sign of this was, that his holiness consumed a hundred days 
m that journey which he might have made in six. Clement then, 
ccmsidering this state of his affaii's, and the servitude, so to speak, in 
which he was placed by the affair of the council, which the emperor 
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The pope would most probably never again have 
attempted, from purely political motives, to establish an 
equilibrium of power between these two great monarchs, 
and to divide his favour equally between them; but it was on 
this course that he now determined, in consideration of the 
dangers threatening the Church. 

Another meeting between Francis and the pope was 
arranged, and took place in Marseilles, where the closest 
alliance was agreed upon. Precisely as Clement had 
confirmed his friendship with the emperor, during the 
Florentine difficulties, by accepting a natural daughter of 
Charles as wife to one of his nephews, so did he now cement 
the bond which the embarrassments of the Church compelled 
him to form with Francis, by the betrothal of his young 
niece, Catherine de’ Medici, to the king's second son : in the 
first instance, it was against the French, and their indirect 
influence on Florence that he sought to defend himself; on 
this occasion, the emperor and his intentions with regard to 
a council were the cause of fear. 

He now took no further pains to conceal his purpose. 
We have a letter addressed by him to Ferdinand I, wherein 
he declares that his efforts to procure the concurrence of the 
Christian princes to the assembling of a council had been 
wdthout effect. King Francis I, to whom he had spoken, 
thought the present moment unfavourable for such a purpose, 
and refused to adopt the suggestion, but he (Clement) still 
hoped at some other opportunity to obtain a more favourable 
decision from the Christian sovereigns.^ I cannot compre¬ 
hend the doubt that has existed in regard to the real inten¬ 
tions of the pope It was but in his last communication with 
the Catholic princes of Germany, that he had repeated his 
demand for universal concurrence as a condition to the pro¬ 
posed council. Is not his present declaration, that he cannot 
bring about this general agreement, equivalent to the positive 

would not cease to urge, began to be more compliant towards the most 
Christian king, and then was concluded the conference at Marseilles 
and also the marriage, the niece (Clement’s) being now marriageable.] 
At a previous period, the pope would have alleged her birth and age 
as a pretext for evading the agreement. 

^ 3Pth of March, 1534,—Pallavicini, iii. 16, 3, 
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assertion that he recalls his announcement of the council ? ^ 
In his alliance with France, he had found alike the courage 
to pursue this line of conduct, and the pretext for it. I can 
by no means convince myself that the council ever would have 
been held in his pontificate. 

This was not, however, the only consequence of the 
new league; another and a most unexpected one presently 
developed itself, one too of the most extensive and perma¬ 
nent importance, more especially as regards the Germans. 

Most extraordinary was the combination that resulted 
from this alliance, in consequence of. the peculiar complica¬ 
tions of ecclesiastical and secular interests. Francis I was 
on the most friendly terms with the Protestants, and now, 
becoming so closely connected with the pope, he may be 
said, in a certain sort, to have combined the Protestants 
and the pontiff in one and the same system. 

And here we perceive what it was that constituted the 
strength of that position, to which the Protestants had now 
attained. The emperor could have no intention of again 
subjecting them unconditionally to the pope, because the 
agitations they occasioned were absolutely needful to him 
for the purpose of keeping the pontiff in check. Clement, on 
the other hand, as it gradually became manifest, was not 
disposed even on his part to see their existence entirely 
dependent on the favour or disfavour of the emperor; it was 
not altogether unconsciously that the pope had become in a 
measure leagued with the Protestants ; his hope was that he 
might avail himself of their opposition to Charles, and supply 
that monarch with occupation by their means. 

It was remarked at the time that the French king had 
made Clement believe the principal Protestant princes 
dependent on himself, and that he had both the will and 
power to induce them to renounce the project of a council;^ 

^ Suriano : ''La Ser^^. V^. dunque in materia del concilio pud 
esser certissima, die dal canto di Clemente fu fuggita con tutti li mezzi 
c con tutte le vie.” [For the matter of the council, your serenity may 
then be most certain, that it was eschewed by Clement in all possible 
ways and by every sort of means.] 

- Sarpi: liistoria del Concilio Tridentino, lib. i. p, 68. An 
important part of what Sarpi has asserted, though not the whole, is 
confirmed by Suriano, This ambassador says,—" Avendo fatto credere 
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but if we do not greatly mistake, these engagements went 
much further. Soon after the meeting of Francis with the 
pope, another took place between the French king and the 
landgrave, Philip of Hesse; these sovereigns united for 
the restoration of the duke of Wiirtemberg, who had at that 
time been dispossessed of his estates by the house of Austria. 
Francis agreed to furnish supplies' of money, and the land¬ 
grave effected the undertaking with astonishing rapidity in 
one short campaign. We have full proof that the landgrave 
had been instructed to make an advance on the hereditary 
dominions of Austria;^ the universal opinion being that 
Francis was meditating to attack Milan again, and this time 
from the side of Germany.^ A still clearer insight is afforded 
to us of this matter by Marino Giustiniano, at that time 
Venetian ambassador in France ; he expressly declares that 
these German operations bad been determined on by 
Clement and Francis at Marseilles : .he adds further, that a 
descent of these troops upon Italy was by no means foreign 
to the plan of operations, and that secret aid was to be 
afforded by Clement to the enterprise.^ It would be 

a Clemente, eke da S. M. dipendesscro quelli principalissimi 

e capi della fattione Luterana-“Si eke almeno si fuggisse il concilio.” 
[Flaviiig made Clement believe that those princes and cliiefs of the 
Lutheran faction depended on his most Christian majesty, so that at 
least he (the pope) should escape the council.] This is all that I have 
ventured to assert. 

^ In the Instruction to his ambassador to France, August, I 53 ^ 
(Rommel, Urkundenbuch, 6i), he excuses himself ‘‘that he did not go 
on to attack the king in his hereditary possessions.” 

“ Jovius, Historiae sui temporis, lib. xxxii. p. 129. Paruta, Storia 
Venez. p. 389. 

® Relatione del clarissinio M. Marino Giustinian el K’^. venuto 
d’ambasciator al Christianissimo re di Francia, del 1535* (Archivio 
Venez.) “Francesco fece raboccamento di Marsilia con Clenaente, 
nel qual vedendo loro che Cesare stava itxmo—conchiusero il viovinmito^ 
delle armi in Germania, sotto preteste di voler metter il duca di 
Virtenberg in casa: nel quale se Iddio non avesse posto la mano con 
il mezzo di Cesare, il quale all’ improvise e con gran prestezza, senza 
saputa del X"’*". ; con la restitution del clucato di Virtenberg fece la 
pace, tutte quelle genti venivano in Italia sotto il favor secrcto di 
Clemente.” I am of opinion that more minute infonnation will yet be 
obtained on this point. Suriano has also the following :—“Li lulti li 
desiderii (del re) s’accommodo Clemente, con parole tali che lo facevano 
credere S,S. es^er disposta in tutto alle sue voglie, senza pero far 
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somewhat rash to accept these assertions, however confi¬ 
dently made, as fully authentic; still further proof would be 
required: but even though ^ve do not accord them entire 
belief, there does unquestionably remain a very extraordinary 
phenomenon for our consideration—it is one that could never 
have been looked for. That the pope and the Protestants, 
at the very moment when each was pursuing the other with 
implacable hatred, when both were engaged in a religious 
warfare that filled the world with discord, should yet on the 
other hand be strictly bound together by the ties of a similar 
political interest! 

On earlier occasions of difficulty and complication in the 
temporal affairs of Italy, the crooked, ambiguous, and over 
subtle policy of Clement had been more injurious to his in¬ 
terests than all his enemies, and the same dubious measures 
produced for him yet more bitter fruits in his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

Threatened in his hereditary provinces, King Ferdinand 
hastened to conclude the peace of Kadan; by this he aban¬ 
doned Wiirtemberg, and even formed a close league with the 
landgrave himself. These were the brightest days of Philip 
of Hesse; he had restored an exiled German prince to his 
rights by the strong hand, and this rendered him one of the 
most influential chiefs of the Empire. But he had secured 
another important result by his victory : the treaty of peace 
concluded in consequence, contained a momentous decision 
in regard to the religious dissensions—the imperial chamber 
of justice was directed to take cognisance of no more suits 
relating to confiscated church property. 

I'do not know that any other single event was of equal 
importance with this expedition of the landgrave Philip’s, in 
the promotion of Protestant ascendancy among the Germans. 

provi>ione alcuna in scrittura.” That an Italian expedition was talked 
of cannot be denied ; the pope maintained that he had rejected the pro¬ 
posal—‘‘ Non avere bisogno di moto in Italia.” The king had told 
him that he must remain quiet, ‘‘con le mani accorte nelle maniche.” 
It seems probable that the French were affirming what the Italians had 
denied, the ambassador in France being more positive than the 
ambassador in Rome ; bup supposing the pope to say that he desired 
no movement in Italy, it is obvious how little that expression would 
exclude the idea of a movement in Germany, ^ 
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In that direction to the imperial chamber is involved a judi¬ 
cial security of most extensive significance. Nor were its 
effects slow to follow. The peace of Kadan may be regarded, 
as it appears to me, as the second great epoch in the rise of 
a Protestant power in Germany. For a certain period the 
progress of Protestantism had declined in rapidity; it now 
began anew to extend itself, and most triumphantly: Wiirtem- 
berg was reformed without delay; the German provinces 
of Denmark, Pomerania, the Mark of Brandenburg, the 
second branch of Saxony, one branch of Brunswick and the 
Palatinate followed. Within a few years the reformation of 
the Church extended through the whole of I.ower Germany, 
and permanently established itself in Upper Germany. 

And the enterprise that had- conducted to all this, the 
undertaking by which this enormous increase of desertion 
from the ranks of the Church, had been brought about, was 
entered on with the knowledge, perhaps even with the 
approbation, of Pope Clement himself! 

The papacy was in a position utterly false and untenable ; 
its worldly tendencies had produced a degeneracy that had in 
its turn called forth opponents and adversaries innumerable. 
These tendencies being persisted in, the increasing complica¬ 
tions and antagonism of temporal and ecclesiastical interests, 
promoted its decadence, and at length bore it wholly to the 
ground. 

Among other misfortunes the schism of England must be 
attributed chiefly to this state of things. 

The fact that Henry VIII, however inimical to Luther, 
however closely bound to the papal see, w’^as yet disposed to 
threaten the popedom with ecclesiastical innovation on the 
first political difference, is one that well deserves remark. 
This occurred in relation to matters purely political, so early 
as the year 1525.^ It is true that all differences were then 
arranged, the king made common cause with the pope against 
the emperor; and when Clement, shut up in the castle of 

^ Wolsey had written threats to the effect, ‘‘ che ogni provincia 
doventara Liithcrana; ” an expression in which may perhaps be per¬ 
ceived the first symptoms of secession from Rome shewn by the 
English government. (See Giberto ai nuntii d’Inghilterra. Lettere di 
Principi, i. 147.) 
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St. Angelo, was abandoned by all, Henry VIII found means 
to send him assistance; from this cause the pope was perhaps 
more kindly disposed towards Henry personally, than towards 
any other sovereign.^ But since that time the question of 
the king’s divorce had arisen; it is not to be denied that, even 
in the year 1528, the po'pe had allowed Henry to believe a 
favourable decision probable, even though he did not promise 
it, ‘‘ when once the Germans and Spaniards should be driven 
out of Italy.” 2 But so far "were the imperialists from being 
driven out,” that they now first established themselves, as we 
know, in permanent possession of the land. We have seen in 
how strict an alliance Clement connected himself with them, 
j Under circumstances so essentially changed, he could by no 
means fulfil those expectations, which, be it observed, he had 
warranted by a passing hint only.^ Scarcely was the peace 
of Barcelona concluded, than he summoned the suit for the 
divorce before the tribunals of Rome. The wife whom Henry 
desired to put away, was aunt to the emperor; the validity 

Contarini, Relatione di 1530, expressly affirms this. Siiriano too 
says, 1533—“Anglia S. Santita ama et era conjiinctissimo prima.” 
[His holiness loves the English king, and was at first strictly united 
with him.] The design of Henry as to his divorce, he declares without 
' ceremony to be a “pazzia ” [piece of folly]. 

( 2 From the despatches of Doctor Knight of Orvieto, 1st and 9th of 

January, 1528. Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII, p. 218. 

I ’ ® The whole situation of affairs is explained by the following 
passages from a letter by the papal secretary, Sanga, to Campeggio, 
dated Viterbo, 2nd Sept 1528, at the moment when the Neapolitan 
^ enterprise had failed (a fact alluded to in the letter), and Campeggio 
was preparing for his journey to England:—“Come vostra Sign. 
Rev"'‘\ sa, tenendosi N. Signore obligatissimo come fa a quel Seren"’"^. 
re, nessuna cosa e si grande della quale non desideri compiacerll, ma 
bisogna ancora che sua Beatitudine, vedendo I’imperatore vittorioso e 
sperando in questa yittoria non trovarlo alieno della pace,—non si 
precipiti a dare all’ imperatore causa di nuova rottura, la quale leveria 
in perpetuo ogni speranza di pace : oltre che al certo metteria S. S^. 
a fuoco e a totale eccidio tutto il suo stato.”—Lettere di diversi Autori. 
Venetia, 1556, p. 39. [Your reverend lordship knows, that our lord 
the pope, considering himself deeply obliged to that most serene king, 
would think nothing too great to do for his gratification; but hiis 
beatitude the pope must still avoid giving the emperor cause for a new 
rupture, seeing that he is now victorious, and probably not indisposed 
to peace; for not only would all hope of peace be destroyed by new 
dissensions with the emperor, but he would also put our lord to fire and 
slaughter through all his states.] ‘ - .- 
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of "the marriage had been expressly affirmed by a former 
pope; it ^vas now to be tried before the tribunals of the 
Curia, and these were under the immediate and perpetual 
influence of the emperor; was there a possibility of doubt 
as to the decision ? Hereupon, Henry at once adopted the 
course that had for some time been in contemplation. In 
essentials, in all that regarded the dogmas of the church, he 
was doubtless a Catholic, and so did he remain; but this 
question of the divorce, which was so unreservedly treated 
in Rome according to political views, and with no other 
consideration, exasperated him to an ever increasing oppo¬ 
sition to the pope’s temporal ascendancy. To every step 
that was taken in Rome to his disadvantage, he replied by 
some measure directed against the Curia; and by giving 
more formal expression to his determined purpose of eman¬ 
cipating himself from its influence. When at last then, in 
the year 1534, the definitive sentence was pronounced, he no 
longer demurred, but declared the entire separation of his 
kingdom from the pope. So weak had those bonds already 
become, by which the Roman see was united to the several 
national churches, that it required only the determination 
of a sovereign to wrest his kingdom altogether from their 
influence. 

These events filled the last year of Clement’s life; they 
were rendered all the more bitter by the consciousness that 
he was not altogether blameless as 'regarded them, and that 
his misfortunes were lamentably connected with his personal 
qualities. Day by day the course of things became more 
threatening and dark. Already was Francis preparing to 
make a new descent on Italy; and for this design he de¬ 
clared himself to have had the oral, if not the written, 
sanction of Clement’s approval. The emperor would no 
longer be put off with pretences, and urged the assembling 
of the council more pressingly than ever. Family discords 
added their bitterness to these sufferings; after his labours 
and sacrifices for the reduction of Florence, the pope was 
doomed to see his two nephews enter into dispute for the 
sovereignty of that city, and proceed to the most savage 
hostilities against each other. His anxious reflections on 
all these calamities, with the fear of coming events, sorrow 
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and secret anguish,” says Siiriano, brought him to the 
graved 

We have pronounced Leo fortunate. Clement was per¬ 
haps a better man, certainly he had fewer faults, was more 
active, and as regarded details, even more acute than Leo ; 
but in all his concerns, whether active or passive, he was 
the very sport of misfortune; without doubt the most ill- 
fated pontiff that ever sat on the papal throne was Clement 
VII. To the superiority of the hostile powers pressing on 
him from all sides, he opposed only the most uncertain 
policy, ever depending on the probabilities of the moment ; 
this it was that wrought his utter downfall. Those efforts 
for the establishment of an independent temporal power, to 
which his more celebrated predecessors had devoted their 
best energies, he was doomed in his own case to find leading 
to the very contrary results ; it was his lot to see those from 
whom he had hoped to rescue his native Italy, establish 
their dominion over her soil for ever. The great secession 
of the Protestants proceeded unremittingly before his eyes; 
and the measures he adopted in the hope of arresting its 
progress, did but serve to give it wider and more rapid 
extension. He left the papal see immeasurably lowered in 
reputation, and deprived of all effectual influence, whether 
spiritual or temporal. Northern Germany, from of old so 
important to the papacy, to whose conversion, in remote 
times the power of the popes was principally indebted for 
its establishment in the West; and whose revolt against 

^ Siiriano.—“ L’imperatore non cessava di sollecitar il concilio. 
S. M. Clirist’^*'*. dimand6 che da S. S^. li fussino osservate le promesse 
essendo le conditioni poste fra loro. Percio S. S^. si pose a grandissimo 
pensiero e fu questo dolore et affanno che lo condusse alia morte. II 
dolor fu accresciuto dalle pazzie del cardinal de’ Medici, ii quale allora 
piu che mai intendeva a rinuntiare il capello per la concurrenza alle 
cose di Fiorenza.” [The emperor did not cease to press for a council; 
his most Christian majesty demanded that his holiness should fulfil the 
promises made to him ; and of which the conditions had been stipulated 
between them : whereupon his holiness gave himself up to heavy 
thoughts ; and this grief and anxiety it was that conducted him to his 
death. His sorrow was increased by the follies of Cardinal de’ Medici, 
who'was more than ever resolved at that time to renounce the cardinal’s 
hat, for the purpose of entering into competition in the affairs of 
Florence.] 
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Henry IV had SO largely aided them in the completion of 
their hierarchy, had now risen against them. To Germany 
belongs the undying merit of having restored Christianity to 
a purer form than it had presented since the first ages of the 
Church,—of having re-discovered the true religion. ' Armed 
with this weapon, Germany was unconquerable. Its con¬ 
victions made themselves a path through all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Scandinavia had been among the first to 
receive them; they had diffused themselves over England, 
contrary to the purposes of the king, but under the protec¬ 
tion of the measures he had pursued. In Switzerland they 
had struggled for, and, with certain modifications, had 
attained to, a secure and immoveable existence; they pene¬ 
trated into France; we find traces of them in Italy, and 
even in Spain, while Clement yet lived. These waves roll 
ever onward. In these opinions there is a force that con¬ 
vinces and satisfies all minds; and that struggle between the 
spiritual and temporal interests, in which the papacy suffered 
itself to become involved, would seem to have been engaged 
in for the furtherance of their progress and the establishment 
of their universal dominion. 
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Dropmore, and to Lord George Hamilton for some curious 
papers describing tbe diiferent interests and connections in the 
Irish Parliament. 

It will be objected, that tbe addition of two long volumes 
to tbe large amount of Irish bistory already contained in tins 
book bas completely destroyed tbe proportion of my work. It 
must, however, be remembered, that tbe present volumes form 
in reality a supplementary history, dealing with Irish afftiirs 
during eight eventful years which are not comprised in my 
English narrative. The sketch of Irish history which has been 
given in the preceding volumes would be imperfect and, per¬ 
haps, even misleading, if it were not continued to the close 
of the Irish Parliament and to the resignation of Pitt, in March 
1801. But if the fiercely contested events of those last years 
are related at all, it is very desirable that they should be related 
in a manner that may, if possible, raise them above tlu‘ distort¬ 
ing atmosphere of party strife, and place the reader in a position 
to judge them in all their aspects. There is a method of di'aliiig 
with historical facts which has been happily compared to that 
of a child with his box of letters, who picks out and arranges 
those letters, and those only, which will spell the words on 
which he has previously determined, leaving all othei’s un¬ 
touched. In Irish history this method has been abundantly 
practised, and among the many crimes and errors that have 
been committed by all parties, it is not difficult to select on 
either side the materials of a very effective party naiTative. I 
have endeavoured to write this History in a different spirit. 
Perhaps another generation may be more capable than the 
present one, of judging how far I have succeeded. 


Loudon : July 1890. 
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BEGINNING OF A REGENERATION OF 
CATHOLICISM 


We are not to believe that the influence of public opinion 
on*the world has begun to make itself felt for the first time 
in our own day; through every age of modern Europe, it 
has constituted an important element of social life. Who 
shall say whence it arises or how it is formed; it may be 
regarded as the most peculiar product of that identification 
of interests which holds society in compact forms, as the 
most intelligible expression of those internal movements 
and revolutions, by which life, shared in common, is*agi¬ 
tated. The sources Avhence it takes its rise are equally 
remote from observation with those whence its aliment is 
derived; requiring little support from evidence or reason, it 
obtains the mastery over men’s minds by the force of in¬ 
voluntary convictions. But only in its most general outlines 
is it in harmony with itself; within these it is reproduced in 
greater or smaller circles innumerable, and with modifications 
varied to infinity. And since new observations and experi¬ 
ences are perpetually flowing in upon it, since original minds 
are ever arising, which, though affected by its course, are not 
borne along by its current, but rather themselves impress on 
it a powerful reaction; it is thus involved in an endless 
series of metamorphoses : transient and multiform, it is 
sometimes more, sometimes less, in harmony with truth and 
right, being rather a tendency of the moment than a fixed 
system. It is sometimes the attendant only of the occur¬ 
rence that it has contributed to produce, and from which it 
derives form and extension. There are times, nevertheless, 
when, encountering a rugged will that refuses to be overcome, 
it bursts forth into exorbitant demands. That its perception 
of defects and deficiencies is frequently the just one, must 
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needs be confessed; but the modes of proceeding required 
as the remedy,—-these, its very nature forbids it to conceive 
with force of perception, or employ with effect. Thence it 
is, that in long lapses of time, it is sometimes to be found 
in directly opposite extremes ; as it aided to found the 
papacy, so was its help equally given to the overthrow of 
that power. In the times under consideration it was 
thoroughly profane;, it afterwards became entirely spiritual. 
We have seen it inclining towards Protestantism throughout 
the whole of Europe; we shall also see, that in a great 
portion of the same quarter of the world, it will assume an 
entirely different colouring. 

Let us begin by examining, first of all, in what manner 
the doctrines of the Protestants made progress even in 
Italy. 


I. OPINIONS ANALOGOUS TO THOSE OF THE 
PROTESTANTS ENTERTAINED IN ITALY 

Throughout the Italian peninsula, as elsewhere, an in¬ 
calculable influence has been exercised on the development 
of science and art, by literary associations. They formed 
themselves, now around some prince, some distinguished 
scholar, or even some private individual of literary tastes 
and easy fortune; or occasionally they grew up in the free 
companionship of equals. These societies are usually most 
valuable \yhen they arise, naturally and without formal plan, 
from the immediate exigencies of the moment. It is with' 
pleasure that we shall follow the traces they have left. 

At the same time with the Protestant movements in 
Germany, there appeared certain literary societies, assuming 
a religious complexion, in Italy. 

When, under Leo X, it became the tone of society to 
doubt or deny the truth of Christianity, a reaction displayed 
itself in the minds of many able men; men who had acquired 
the high culture of the day, and took part in its refinements, 
while avoiding its depravities. It was natural that sucli 
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persons should seek the society of each other; the human 
mind requires, or at least it clings to, the support of kindred 
opinioii; this support is indispensable, as regards its religious 
convictions, for these have their basis in the most profound 
community of sentimeiit 

As early as the time of Leo X we find mention of an 
“ Omtoiy of Divine Love,” which had been founded by some 
distinguished men in Lome, for their mutual edification; 
they met for the worship of God, for preaching, and the 
practice of spiritual exercises, at the church of St. Silvestro 
and Dorothea, in the Trastevere, near the place where the 
apostle Peter is believed to have dwelt, and where he presided 
over the first assemblies of the Christians. The members 
were from fifty to sixty in number; among them were Conta- 
rini, Sadolet, Giberto, and Caraffa, all of whom afterwards 
became cardinals. Gaetano da Thiene, who was canonized, 
and Lippomano, a theological writer of high reputation and 
great influence, were also of the number; Giuliano^Bathi, 
the priest of the church where they met, was the central point 
around which they grouped themselves.^ 

That this association was by no means opposed to the 
doctrines of Protestantism, will be readily inferred- from 
their place of assemblage ; on the contrary, its views were to 
a certain extent in harmony with them’; as, for example, in 
the hope entertained of arresting the general decadence of 
the church, by the revived force of religious convictions 
—the hope which stimulated Luther and Melancthon. 
This society consisted of men actuated at that moment by 
community of feeling, but great diversity of opinion was 
afterward displayed among them; and eventually this made 

1 I take this notice from Caracciolo: Vita di Paolo IV MS.~ 
‘'Quei pochi liiiomini da bene ed eruditi prelali die erano in Roma in 
quel tempo di Leone X vedeiido la citta di Roma e tuLto il resto 
d'ltalia, dove per la vicinaiiza alia sede apostolica doveva piu borire 
Posservanza de’ riti, essere cosl maltrattato il ciilto divino,—si imirono 
in un oratorio cliiamalo del Divino Amore circa sessanta di loro, per Pire 
quivi quasi in ima^lorre ogni sforzo per giiardare le divine leg^i.’* In 
tile Vita Cajetani lliieiiaei (AA. SS. Aug. II)j c. i, 7~iOj Caracciolo 
repeats this with more minute details, but enumerates 'only fifty 
members. The Historia Clericoriim regularium vulgo Theatiiiorum, 
by Joseph Silos, confirms it in many passages, which are printed in the 
Conimentariiis praevius to the Vita Cajetani. 
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itself manifest in tendencies altogether distinct and hetero¬ 
geneous. 

After the lapse of some years, we again meet with a certain 
portion of this Roman society in Venice. 

Rome had been pillaged, Florence subdued, Milan was 
the mere haunt of factions, and battle-ground of contending 
armies; in this general ruin, Venice had remained undis¬ 
turbed by foreigners or armies, and was considered to be 
the universal refuge. Here were assembled the dispersed 
literati of Rome, and those Florentine patriots against whom 
their native land was closed for ever; among these last more 
particularly, as may be seen in the historian Nardi, and in 
Bruccioli, the translator of the Bible, a very decided spirit 
of devotion, not unmarked by the influence of Savonarola, 
became manifest. This was shared by other refugees, and 
among them, by Reginald Pole, who had quitted England 
to withdraw himself from the innovations of Henry VIIL 
From their Venetian hosts, these distinguished men found a 
cordial welcome. In the circle of Peter Bembo of Padua, 
\Yho kept open house, the point of discussion was more fre¬ 
quently mere letters, as Ciceronian Latin; but among the 
guests of Gregorio Cortesi, the learned and sagacious abbot 
of San Giorgio Maggiori in Venice, subjects of much more 
profound interest were agitated. Bruccioli makes the bowers 
and groves of San Giorgio the scene of some of his dialogues. 

Near Treviso was Treville, the villa of Luigi Priuli.^ 
He was one of those upright and accomplished Venetians, 
of whom we occasionally meet specimens' in the present 
day, full of a calm susceptibility to true and noble sentiments, 
and formed for disinterested friendships. Here the inmates 
employed themselves chiefly in spiritual studies and conver¬ 
sation. Hither came the Benedictine, Marco of Padua, 
a man of profound piety,' probably he from whom Pole 
declares himself to have drawn his spiritual nurture. Flere 
also was the eminent Venetian Gaspar Contarini, who must 
be considered as the head of the assembly. Of him Pole 
says, that nothing which the human mind can discover by 
its own powers of investigation, was unknown to him; and 

Epistolae Reginaldi Poli, eel. Quirini, tom. ii. Diatriba ad 
epistolas Schelhornii, clxxxiii. 
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nothing wanting to him that the grace of God has imparted 
to the human soul; and he further says that Contarini 
crowned his knowledge with virtue. 

If we now inquire what were the leading convictions of 
these meiij we find that foremost among them was the doctrine 
of justification, which, as taught by Luther, had originated 
the whole Protestant movement. Contarini wrote a special 
treatise concerning this, which Pole cannot find words strong 
enough to praise. Thou,’^ he exclaims to his friend, “ thou 
hast brought forth that jewel which the Church was keeping 
half-concealed.’^ Pole himself finds that Scripture, in its more 
profound and intimate revelations, is entirely in accordance 
with this doctrine. He congratulates Contarini on having 
been the first to bring to light “ that holy, fruitful, indis¬ 
pensable truth.” ^ To this circle of friends belonged M. A. 
Flaminio, who resided for some time with Pole, and whom 
Contarini desired to take with him into Germany. Let us 
observe how distinctly he professes this doctrine. “ The 
Gospel,” says he, in one of his letters,^ “is no other than 
the glad tidings, that the only-begotten Son of God, clothed 
in our flesh, has satisfied for us the justice of the Eternal 
Father. Whoever believes this, enters the kingdom of God; 
he enjoys the universal forgiveness; from a carnal creature, 
he becomes spiritual; from being a child of wrath, he becomes 
a child of grace, and lives in a sweet peace of conscience.” 
It would be difficult to announce the Lutheran doctrines in 
language more orthodox. 

These convictions extended themselves, as a literary 
opinion or tendency might have done, over a great part of 
Italy.^ 

^ Epistolae Poli, tom, iii, p. 57. 

2 To Theodoriiia Saiili, 12th Feb. 1542. Lettere volgari (Raccolla 
del Manuzio) Vinegia, 1553, ii* 43 - 

® Among other documents, the letter of Sadolet to Contarini (Epis- 
tola Sadoleti, lib. ix. p. 365), in regard to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, is very remarkable. “ In quibus commentariis,” 
says Sadolet, “mortis et crucis Christ! mysterium totum aperire atque 
illustrare sum conatus.” Pie had not, however, quite satisfied Conta¬ 
rini, in whose opinion he did not entirely concur. He promises mean¬ 
while to give, in his new edition, a clear explanation of original sin and 
grace: “De hoc ipso morbo naturae nostrae et de reparatione arbitrii 
nostri a Spiritu Sancto facta.’’ 
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It is, however, highly 'worthy of remark, that an opinion 
so lately alluded to from time to time only in the schools, 
should now suddenly seize on the minds of itien, and employ 
their intellectual activity through the whole of a century; 
for it is indisputable, that this doctrine of justification was 
the parent of wild commotions, dissensions, and even revo¬ 
lutions, throughout the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
One might almost declare, that this disposition of men's 
minds to occupy themselves with so transcendental a question, 
had arisen by way of counterpoise to the worldliness of 
the Church, wkich had now nearly lost all consciousness 
of the relation of God to man; that the examination of this, 
the most profound mystery of that relation, had been entered 
on, by the world generally, as a contrast to the blind indif¬ 
ference then affecting the hierarchy of Rome. 

Even in the pleasure-loving Naples, these doctrines were 
promulgated, and that by a Spaniard, Juan Valdez, secretary 
to the viceroy. Unfortunately the writings of Valdez have 
wholly disappeared; but we may gather very explicit inti¬ 
mations of their character from the objections of his oppo¬ 
nents. About the year 1540, a little book, “ On the Benefits 
bestowed by Christ," was put into circulation j it '' treated," 
as a report of the Inquisition expresses it, “in an insidious 
manner of justification, undervalued works and merits, ascrib¬ 
ing all to faith; and as this was the very point at which so 
many prelates and-monks were stumbling, the book had been 
ciiculated to a great extent," Inquiries have frequently been 
made as to the author of this work; who he was we learn 
with certainty from the report just quoted. “ It was," says 
this document, “a monk of San Severino, a disciple of 
.Valdez, and the book was revised by Flaminio.” ^ From 


[Schelhorn, Gerdesius, and others, have ascribed this book to 
Palearins, who says, in a speech before the Senate at Siena, 
542 } ej^nnsti morte quanta commodasintallatahumano neneri cum 
hoc anno Tu?_ce SOTpsissem, etc.” The compendium of the inquisitors, 
which I found in Caracciolo, Vita di Paolo IV MS., expresses itself on 
the contiar)', as follows : “ Quel libro del beneficio di Christo, fu il suo 
autore iin monaco di San Severino in Napoli, discepolo del Valdes, fu 
revisore di detto libro il Flaminio, fu stampato niolte volte, ma partioo- 
armente a Modena de manclato Moroni, ingannb molti, perclii trattava 
clella giustificatione con dolce modo ma hereticamente.” [The author 
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this extract we find, then, that the authorship of the treatise, 
‘‘ On the Benefits of Christ,^’ is due to a friend and pupil of 
Valdez. It had incredible success, and made the study of 
the doctrine of justification, for some time, popular in Italy. 
The pursuits of Valdez were, however, not exclusively theo¬ 
logical, his attention being occupied in part by the duties of 
an important civil office. He founded no sect; this book 
resulted from a liberal study of Christian truth. His friends 
looked back with delight on the happy days they had enjoyed 
with him on the Chiaja, and at Posilippo, in that fair vicinity 
of Naples, “ where nature rejoices in her splendour, and smiles 
at her own beauty.” Valdez was mild, agreeable, and not 
without expansion of mind. “ A part only of his soul/’ as 
his friends declare, “ sufficed to animate his slight and feeble 
frame; the greater part, the clear, unclouded intellect, was 
ever uplifted in the contemplation of truth.” 

An extraordinary influence was exercised by Valdez over 
the- nobility and learned men of Naples; a lively interest 
was also taken by the women of that day in this movement, 

of that book on the benefits of Christ, was a monk of San Severino in 
Naples, a disciple of Valdez—Flaminio was the revisor; it was often 
printed, but particularly at Modena, at the command of Morone : it 
deceived many, because it treated of justification in an attractive 
manner, but heretically.] Here is one good witness at variance with 
another. But since that passage from Palearius does not so clearly 
point out this book as to make it certain that no other is meant, since 
Palearius says he was called to account for it in the same year, while 
the compendium of the Inquisition expressly declares: “quellibrofu 
da molti ypprobato solo in Verona, fu conosciuto e reprobato, dopo 
molli anni fu posto nell’ indice’’ [that book was approved by many in 
Verona alone, but being known and reprobated, was placed in the 
index many years after] j so I conclude that the opinions of the above- 
named scholars are erroneous, and have followed the report of the 
Inquisition. I do not deny, however, that the latter may be wrong. 
A copy of the book in its original tongue, Italian, has been sought for 
in vain. ^ But it was translated into French, and from the French into 
English, in I573* This translation, “TheBenefits of Christ’s'Death,” has 
been recently reprinted (1851) from the edition of 1638 by the Religious 
Tract Society, but the question of the authorship has not been settled. 
“Enquire not of the author,” says the Preface, “he is unknown.” 
Now, as then, the book is intended for direct edification. [Another 
edition was issued at Cambridge in 1855, containing a facsimile of the 
original Italian discovered in the Library of St. John’s College, as well 
as the French translation of 1551, and an English MS. version by 
Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, made in 1548.] 
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at once religious and intellectual. Among these was Vittoria 
Colonna. After the death of her husband, Pescara, she had 
devoted herself entirely to study; in her poems, as well as 
her letters, will be found evidence of a deeply felt morality, 
and unaffected sense of religious truth. How beautifully 
does she console a friend for the death of her brother, 
“whose peaceful spirit had entered into everlasting rest; 
she ought not to complain, since she could now speak with 
him, unimpeded by those absences formerly so frequent, 
which prevented her from being understood by him.” ^ Pole 
and Contarini were among her most confidential friends.^ I 
do not believe that she devoted herself to spiritual exercises 
of a monastic character; I think, at least, that so much may 
be inferred from Aretino, who writes to her, with much sim¬ 
plicity, that “ he is sure she'does not take the silence of the 
tongue, casting down of the eyes, and assuming coarse 
raiment, to be essential, but purity of soul alone.” 

The house of Colonna generally Avas favourable to this 
religious movement, and more especially so were Vespasiano, 
duke of Palliano, and his wife, Giulia Gonzaga, the same who 
is reputed to have been the most beautiful woman in Italy. 
Valdez dedicated one of his books to Giulia. 

These opinions had moreover made active progress 
among the middle classes. The report of the Inquisition 
would seem to exaggerate, when it reckons 3,000 school¬ 
masters as attached to them; but admitting the number to 
be smaller, how deep an effect must have been produced on 
the minds of youth, and of the people ! 

With almost equal cordiality were these doctrines received 
in Modena. The bishop himself, Morone, an intimate friend 
of Pole and Contarini, received them favourably; at his 
express command it was that the book, “ On the Benefits of 
Christ,” was printed, and extensively distributed. His 
chaplain, Don Girolamo da Modena, was president of a 
society in which the same principles prevailed.^ 

^ Lettere volgari, i. 92. Leitere cli diversi Autori, p. 604. The 
first of these is a particularly useful collection. 

^ In Schelhorn’s Amoenitatt. Literar. tom. xii. p. 564, we find the 
Articuli contra Moronum, published by Vergerio in 1558, reprinted ; 
these accusations do not fail to appear there ; I took the more detailed 
notices from the compendium of the inquisitors. 
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Mention has from time to time been made of th: 
Protestants in Italy, and we have already adduced several 
names recorded in their lists. ■ There is no doubt that 
many of the convictions predominant in Germany had 
taken root in the minds of these men; they sought to 
establish the articles of their faith on' the testimony of 
Scripture; in' the particular of justification they did certainly 
approach very near to the doctrines of Luther. But that 
they adopted these on all other points must not be asserted; 
the conviction that the Church is one and indivisible, and 
reverence for the pope, were too deeply impressed on their 
minds to admit this ; there were besides many Catholic 
usages too closely interwoven with the national character 
to have been easily departed from. 

Flaminio composed an exposition of the Psalms, of 
which the dogmatic tenor has been approved by Protestant 
writers, but even to this he prefixed a dedication, wherein 
he calls the pope, “ the w^arder and prince of all holiness, 
the vicegerent of God upon earth.'’ 

Giovan Battista Folengo ascribes justification to grace 
alone, he even speaks of the uses of sin, which is not far 
removed from the injury that may arise from good works. 
He remonstrates zealously against trusting in fasts, frequent 
prayers, masses, and confessions; nay, even in the priest¬ 
hood itself, the tonsure or the mitre.^ Yet, in the same 
convent of Benedictines, where he had taken his vows at 
sixteen, did he peaceably close his life at the age of 
sixty.^ 

It was for some time not far otherwise with Bernardino 
Ochino. If we may believe his own words, it w’as at the 
first a deep longing, as he expresses it, for the heavenly 
paradise to be achieved through God’s grace,” that led him 
to become a Franciscan. His zeal was so fervid that he 
soon passed over to the severer discipline and penances of 
the Capuchins. Of this order he was elected general in its 
third chapter, and again in the fourth, an office that he filled 
to the satisfaction of all. But however rigorous his life (he 

^ Ad Psalm. 67, f. 246. An extract from these explanations will 
be found in Gerdesius, Italia Reformata, pp. 257-261. 

Thuanx Historiae, ad a. 1559, i. 473. 
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went always on foot, had no other bed than his cloak, drank 
no wine, and strictly enforced the rule of poverty on others 
also^ as the most effectual means for attaining evangelical 
perfection), yet did he gradually become convinced and 
penetrated by the doctrine of justification by grace alone. 
Earnestly then did he preach it from the pulpit, and urge it 
in the confessional, ‘‘I opened my heart to him,” says 
Bembo, as I should have done to Christ himself. I felt 
as I looked at him that I had never beheld a holier man.’’ 
Cities poured forth their multitudes to his teachings, the 
churches were too small for his hearers, all were alike 
edified, old and young, men and women, the profound 
scholar^and the untaught peasant. His coarse raiment, his 
grey hair, and beard that swept his breast, his pale emaciated 
countenance, and the feebleness brought on by his persistence 
in fasting, gave him the aspect of a saint.^ 

_ There was thus a line within Catholicism which the 
opinions analogous to Eutheranism did not overpass. 
Priesthood and the monastic orders encountered no opposi¬ 
tion in Italy, nor was there any thought of questioning the 
supremacy of the pope. How indeed could such a man as 
Pole, for example, be otherwise than strongly attached to 
this last principle, he who had fled his native land in 
preference to acknowledging his own king as head of the 
church? They thought, as Ottonel Vida, a disciple of 
Vergeno, expresses himself to his master, “in the Christian 
cbuich has each man his appointed office: on the bishop is 
laid the care of the souls in his diocese ; these he is to 
guard from the -world and the evil spirit. It is the duty of 
the metropolitan to secure the residence of the bishop, and 
he IS himself again subjected to the pope, to whom has been 
confided the general government of the Church, wliich it is 
his duty to guard and guide with holiness of mind Every 
man should be vigilant and upright in his vocation.” ^ 
Separation from the Church was regarded by these men as 
the extremity of evil. Isidore Clario, who corrected the 
Vulgate, with the assistance of the Protestant writers, and 

® Ottonello Vida Dot. al Vescovo Vergerio : Letters volgari, i. So. 
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prefixed an introduction which was subjected to expurga¬ 
tion, warns the Protestants against any such intention in a 
treatise written for that especial purpose. “No corruption,” 
he declares, “ can be so great as to justify a defection from 
the hallowed communion of the Church.” “ Is it not better,” 
he demands, “ to repair what we have, than to endanger all 
by dubious attempts to produce something new ? Our sole 
thought should be, how the old institution could be 
ameliorated and freed from its defects.” 

With these modifications, the new doctrines had a large 
number of adherents in Italy, among them Antonio dei 
Pagliarici of Siena, to whom had even been attributed the 
authorship of the work, “ On the Benefits bestowed by 
Christ;” Carnesecchi of Florence, who is mentioned as a 
disseminator of this work, and as upholding its tenets; 
Giovan Battista Rotto of Bologna, who was protected by 
Morone, Pole, and Vittoria Colonna, and who found means 
to aid the poorest of his followers with money and other 
succours; Fra Antonio of Volterra, and indeed some man 
of eminence in nearly every town of Italy, connected them¬ 
selves with the professors of these doctrines.^ It was a 
system of feelings and opinions, decidedly religious, but 
tempered by attachment to the Church and its forms, which 
moved the whole land from one end to the other, and in 
every phase of society. 


^ Our authority on this subject is the extract from the Compendium 
of the Inquisitors. Bologna, says this document, “fu in molti pericoli, 
perche vi furono heretici principal], fra quali fu un Gio, B*"^. Kotto, il 
quale haveva amicizia et appoggio di persone potentissime, come di 
Morone, Polo, Marchesa di Pescara, e raccoglieva clanari a tutto suo 
potere, e gli compartiva tra gli heretici occulti e poveri, che stavano in 
Bologna ; abjuro poi nelle mani del padre Salmerone (the Jesuit), 
per ordine del legato di Bologna.” (Compendio, fob 9, c. 94.) 
[Bologna was in great peril, because heretics of great note were there, 
among them one Gio. Rotto, who had the friendship and support 
of very powerful persons, as Morone, Pole, and the Marchesa di 
Pescara ; he collected money with all his strength, and divided it 
among the poor and concealed heretics who were in Bologna. Pie 
nfterwards recanted before Father Salmerone, by order of the legate of 
Bologna.] The same course was pursued' in all the towns. 
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2. ATTEMPTS AT INTERNAL REFORM, AND A RECON¬ 
CILIATION WITH THE PROTESTANTS 

An expression has been attributed to Pole, to the effect 
that a man should content himself with his own inward 
convictions, without greatly encumbering his thoughts as 
to whether there were errors and abuses in the churchd Yet 
it was precisely from a party to which he himself belonged 
that the first attempt at a reformation proceeded. 

The most honourable act of Paul III, and that by 
which he signalised his accession to the papal throne, was 
the elevation of many distinguished men to the college of 
cardinals without any consideration but that of their per¬ 
sonal merits. The first of these was the Venetian Contarini, 
by whom the others were afterwards proposed. They were 
men of irreproachable character, in high repute for learning 
and piety, and well acquainted with the requirements of 
different countries. Caraffa, for example, who had long 
resided in Spain and the Netherlands; Sadolet, bishop of 
Carpentras in France; Pole, a refugee from England; 
Giberto, who, after having long taken active part in ad¬ 
ministering the affairs of the state, was them ruling his 
bishopric of Verona with exemplary wisdom; Federigo 
Fregoso, archbishop of Salerno, almost all, be it observed, 
members of the Oratory of Divine Love, before men¬ 
tioned, and many of them holding opinions inclining to 
Protestantism.^ 

It was these same cardinals who now prepared a plan 
for the reform of the Church by command of the pope him¬ 
self This became known to the Protestants, who rejected 
it with derision. They had indeed meanwhile advanced far 
beyond its most liberal provisions. But it is difficult to 
deny the extreme significance of such an act on the part of 

1 Passages from Atanagi in M'Crie’s Reformation in ItaN, 2nd 
edition, 1833, p. 204. 

2 Vita Reginaldi Poli, in the edition of his letters by Quirini, tom. i. 
p. 12. Florebelli de vita Jacobi Sadoleti Commentarius, prefixed to 
the Epp. Sadoleti, Col. 1590, voL in. 
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the Catholic church. Here we have the evil grappled with 
in Rome itself. In the presence of the pope it was that 
former popes were accused of misgovernment, and, in the 
introduction to the document now laid before him, his pre¬ 
decessors were accused of having “frequently chosen 
servants, not as desiring to learn from them what their 
duties demanded, but rather, to procure the declaration that 
those things were lawful towards which their desires led 
them.” This abuse of the supreme power was declared to 
be the most prolific source of corruption.^ 

Nor did matters rest there. Certain short pieces are 
extant, written by Caspar Contarini, in which he makes 
unsparing war on those abuses most especially, from which 
the Curia derived profit. The practice of compositions or 
the acceptance of money in payment for spiritual favours, 
he denounces as simony that may be considered a kind of 
heresy. It was taken very ill that he should inculpate 
former popes. “ How ! ” he exclaims, “ shall we concern 
ourselves about the fame of three or four popes, and not 
amend what has been suffered to decay, and win a good 
reputation for ourselves ? In good truth it would be asking- 
very much, to require that we should defend all the acts of 
all the popes ! ” The abuse of dispensations also he attacks 
most earnestly and effectively; he considers it idolatrous 
to say, as many did, that the pope was restrained by no 
other rule than his absolute will from the suspension or 
confirmation of the positive law and right. What he says 
on this subject is well worth repeating : “ The law of Christ,” 
he declares, “ is a law of freedom, and forbids a servitude 
so abject that the Lutherans were entirely justified in com¬ 
paring it with the Babylonish captivity. But furthermore, 
can that be called a government of which the rule is the 
will of one man, by nature prone to evil, and liable to the 
influence of caprices and affections innumerable? No; all 
true dominion is a dominion of reason, whose aim is to 
lead all whom it governs to the proposed end—happiness. 

^ This is the Consilium delectorum cardinalium et aliorum praela- 
toruin de emendanda ecclesia before alluded to“. It is signed by 
Contarini, Caraffa, Sadolet, Pole, Fregoso, Giberto, Cortese, and 
Aleander. 
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.The authority of the pope is equally with others a dominion 
of reason. God has conferred this rule on St. Peter and his 
successors, that they might lead the flocks confided to their 
care into everlasting blessedness. A pope should know that 
those over whom he exercises this rule are free men; not 
according to his own pleasure must he command, or forbid, 
or dispense, but in obedience to the rule of reason, of God’s 
commands, and to the law of love, referring every thing to 
God, and doing all in consideration of the common good 
only. For positive laws are not to be imposed by mere 
will, they must be ever in unison with natural rights, with 
the commandments of God, and with the requirements of 
circumstances. Nor can they be altered or abrogated, except 
in conformity with this guidance and with the imperative 
demands of things.” Be it the care of your holiness,” he 
exclaims to Paul III, “never to depart from this rulej be 
not guided by the impotence of the will which makes choice 
of evil,*^submit not to the servitude which ministers to sin. 
Then^ wilt thou be mighty, then wilt thou be free, then will 
the life of the Christian commonwealth be sustained in 
thee.” ^ 


^ It will be seen that this was an attempt to found a papacy 
guided by reasonable laws, and it is the more remarkable as 
proceeding from that same doctrine regarding justification 
and fiee-will, which had served as the groundwork of the 
Protestant secession. We do not merely conjecture this 
from our knowledge that Contarini held these opinions * he 
declares It in express terms. He asserts that man is prone 
proceeds from the impotence of the will 
which, when it turns to evil, becomes rather passive than 
^tive; only through the grace of Christ is it made free. 
He afterwards utters a distinct recognition of the papal 

the^wiT exercised in obedience^to 

me vill of God and for the common good. 

Contarini laid his writings before the pope. In a bright 


... ’i Contarini Cardinalis ad Paulum III P. M, de potestate Pon- 
as I can find, his never been printed. v'-incn, so lar 
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and cheerful day of November, in the year 1538, he journeyed 
with him to Ostia : “ On the way thither,” he writes to Pole, 

“ this our good old man made me sit beside him, and talked 
with me alone about the reform of the compositions. He 
told me that he had by him the little treatise I had written 
on the subject, and that he had read it in his morning hours. 
I had already given up all hope, but he now spoke to me 
with so much Christian feeling, that my hopes have been 
wakened anew; I now believe that God will do some great 
thing, and not permit the gates of hell to prevail against 
his Holy Spirit.” ^ 

It may be readily comprehended, that a complete re¬ 
formation of abuses, in which were involved so many 
personal rights and conflicting claims, and which had be¬ 
come so closely interwoven with all the habits of life, was 
of all things the most difficult that could be undertaken. 
Nevertheless, Pope Paul did gradually seem disposed to 
enter earnestly on the task. 

He appointed commissions, accordingly, for carrying 
reform into effect,^ as regarded the Apostolic Chamber, the 
Ruota, Chancery, and Penitentiaria : he also recalled Giberto 
to his counsels. Bulls, enacting reform, appeared, and pre¬ 
parations were made for that council so dreaded and shunned 
by Pope Clement, and which Paul also might have found 
many reasons of a private nature for desiring to avoid. 

And now, supposing ameliorations really to have been 
made, the Roman court reformed, and the abuses of the 
constitution done away with: if then, that same tenet from 
which Luther had started, had been taken as the principle 
of renovation in life and doctrine, might not a reconciliation 
have been possible? For even the Protestants did not tear 
themselves hastily or without reluctance from the communion 
of the Church. 

To many minds this seemed possible, and earnest hopes 
Avere founded on the results of the religious conference. 

According to theory the pope should not have permitted 

^ Caspar C. Contarinus Reginaldo C. Polo. Ex ostiis Tibciinis, i ith 
Nov. 153S. (Epp. Poll, ii. I42.) 

. - Acta' consistorialia (6 Aug. 1540) in Rainaldus, Annales 
Ecclesiastici, tom. xxi. p. 146, 
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this conference, since its object was to determine religious 
differences (as to which he claimed the supreme right of 
judging) by the intervention of the secular power. Paul 
was, in fact, extremely reserved on the occasion of this 
council, though he sufered it to proceed, and even sent 
his deputies to be present at the sittings. 

The affair was proceeded in with great circumspection; 
men of moderate character being carefully selected—persons, 
indeed, who fell afterwards under the suspicion of Pro¬ 
testantism : he, moreover, gave them judicious rules for the 
direction of their political conduct, and even for the govern¬ 
ment of their lives. 

Thus, for example, when he sent, Morone, ^vho was yet 
young, to Germany in the year 1536, he strictly enjoined 
him to “contract no debts, but pay all things regularly in 
the lodgings assigned him: ^ further, Morone was recom¬ 
mended “ to clothe himself without luxury, but also without 
meanness; to frequent the churches, certainly, but to avoid 
all appearance of hypocrisy.” He was, in fact, to represent 
in his own person that Roman reform of which so much 
had been said, and was advised to maintain a “dignity 
tempered by cheerfulness.”^ In the year 1540, the bishop 
of Vienna had recommended a very extreme course. He 
was of opinion that those articles of Luther and Melancthon s 
creed, which had been declared heretical, should be laid 
before the adherents of the new doctrines, and that they 
should be directly and shortly asked whether they would 
renounce them or not. To such a measure, however, the 
pope would by no means instruct his nuncio. “We fear 
they would rather die,” said he, “than make such a re¬ 
cantation.” 2 His best hope was to see only the prospect 
of a reconciliation. On the first gleam of this, he would 
send a formula, in terms free from all offence, which had 

^ InstrucUo pro causa fidei et concilii data episcopo Mutinae 
24 Oct. 1536, MS. 

^ - Instructiones pro Rev-». D. Ep. Mutincnsi, apostolico nuncio 

Germanorum Spirae, i2Maij, 1540, celebrando.— 
^iimendum est atque adeo certo sciendum, ista, quae in his articulis 
pie et prudenter continentur,^non solum fretos salvo conductu esse eos 
recusaturos, verum etiam ubi mors praesens immineret, illam potius 
prae-eiecturos.' ^ 
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been already prepared by wise and venerable men. ‘‘ Would 
it were come to that 1 Scarcely do we dare to expect it! ” 

But never were parties in a better position to warrant 
this hope of the pontiff than at the conference of Eatisbon 
in the year 1541. Political relations looked extremely 
favourable; the emperor, who desired to employ all the 
forces of the Empire in a war with the Turks or with France, 
wished for nothing more earnestly than a reconciliation. 
He chose the most sagacious and temperate men he could 
find among the Catholic theologians, namely, Cropper and 
Julius Pflug, to proceed to the conference. On the other 
side, the Landgrave Philip was again on good terms widi 
Austria, and hoped to obtain the chief command in the war 
for which men were preparing themselves. With admiration 
and^ delight the emperor beheld this warlike chief ride into 
Ratisbon on his stately charger, the rider no less vigorous 
than his steed. The pacific Bucer and gentle Melancthon 
appeared on the Protestant side. 

The earnest desire of Paul for an amicable result from 
this conference, was made manifest by his choice of the 
legate whom he sent to it,—no other than that Caspar 
Contarini, whom we have seen so profoundly attached to 
the new modes of thought that were prevalent in Italy; so 
active in devising measures of general reform. He now 
assumed a position of still higher importance: placed as he 
was^midway between two systems of belief—between two 
parties that were dividing the world,—commissioned, at a 
moment of peculiarly advantageous aspect, to reconcile 
these parties, and earnestly desiring to effect that purpose. 
It is a position which, if it does not impose on us the duty 
of considering his personal character more clearly, yet 
renders it allowable that \ve should do so. 

Messer Caspar Contarini, the eldest son of a noble 
house in Venice, which traded to the Levant, had especially 
devoted himself to philosophical pursuits : his mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in regard to them_ is not unworthy of remark: he 
set apart three hours daily for his closer studies, never 
demoting to them more, and never less; he began each time 
with exact repetition. Adhering to this method, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the conclusion of each subject, never allowing 
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himself to do anything lightly or with half measures^ He 
would not permit the subtleties of Aristotle’s commentators 
to lead him into similar subtleties, perceiving that nothing 
is more astute than falsehood. He displayed the most re¬ 
markable talent, 3vith a steadiness still more remarkable; 
he did not seek to acquire the graces of language, but 
expressed himself with simplicity and directly to the purpose, 
—as in nature the growing plant is unfolded in regular suc¬ 
cession, yearly producing its due results, so did his faculties 
develope themselves. 

. When, at an early age, he was elected into the council 
of the Pregadi, the senate of his native city, he did not for 
some time venture to speak; he wished to do so, and felt 
no want of matter, but he could not find courage for the 
effort: when at length he did prevail on himself to overcome 
this reluctance, his speech, though not remarkable for grace 
or wit, and neither very animated nor very energetic, was 
yet so simple and so much to the purpose, that he at once 
acquired the highest consideration. 

His lot was cast in a most agitated period. He beheld 
his native city stripped of her territory, and himself aided 
in the recovery. On the first arrival of Charles V in 
Germany, Contarini was sent to him as ambassador, and 
he there became aware of the dissensions then beginning 
to arise in the Church. They entered Spain at the moment 
when the ship Vittoria had returned from the first circum¬ 
navigation of the globe,^ and Contarini was the first, so far 
as I can discover, to solve the problem of her entering the 
port one day later than she should have done according to 
the reckoning in her log-book. The pope, to whom he was 
sent after the sack of Rome, was reconciled to the emperor, 
partly by his intervention. His sagacious and penetrating 
views of men and things, together with his enlightened 
patriotism, are clearly evinced by his short essay on the 
Venetian constitution, a most instructive and well-arranged 

^ Joannis Casae Vita Gasparis Contarini 5 in Jo. Casae Monimentis 
Latinis, ed Hal. 1708, p. 88. 

- Beccatelli, Vita del C. Contarini (Epp. Poll, iii.), p, 103. There 
is also a separate edition, but it is taken from the volume of letters, and 
the numbers of the pages are the same. 
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little work, as also by the different reports of his embassies, 
which are still occasionally to be found in manuscript^ 

On a Sunday, in the year 1535, at the moment when 
the imperial council had assembled, and Contarini, wffo 
had meanwhile risen to the highest offices, was seated by 
the balloting urn, the intelligence came, that Pope Paul, 
whom he did not know, and mth whom he had no sort of 
connection, had appointed him cardinal All hastened to 
congratulate the astonished man, who could scarcely believe 
the report. Aluise Mocenigo, who had hitherto been his 
opponent in affairs of state, exclaimed that the republic had 
lost her best citizen.^ 

^ For the Venetian nobleman there was nevertheless one 
painful consideration attached to this honourable event. 
Should he abandon his free native city, which offered him 
its highest dignities, or in any case a sphere of action where 
he might act in perfect equality with the first in the state, 
for the service of a pope, often the mere slave of passion' 
and restricted by no effectual law? Should he depart frorn 
■ the republic of ^ his forefathers, whose manners were in 
harmony with his own, to measure himself against others 
in the luxury and display of the Roman court ? We are 
assured that he accepted the cardinalate, principally because 
. it was represented to him, that in times so difficult, the 
refusal of this high dignity (having the appearance of 
despising it) might produce an injurious effect.® 

And now, the zeal that he had formerly devoted with 
exclusive affection to his native country was applied to 
the affairs of the Church generally. He was frequently 
opposed by the cardinals, who considered it extraordinary 
that one but just called to the sacred college, and a Venetian, 
should attempt reform in the court of Rome. Sometimes 
the pope himself was against him; as when Contarini opposed 
the nomination of a certain cardinal. “ We know,” said the 

^ The first is of 1525, the other of 1530. The first is particularly 
~ mportant for the earlier times ^of Charles V. I have found no trace of 
it either in Vienna or Venice ; in Rome I discovered one copy, but have 
never been able to get sight of another. 

Dvaniel Barbaro to Domenico Veniero. Lettere vokari, i. n 

VCasa, p. 102. ^ 
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pontiff, ' 4 iow men sail in these waters, the cardinals have 
no mind to see another made equal to them in honour.” 
Offended by this remark, the Venetian replied, ‘‘I do not 
consider the cardinal’s hat to constitute my highest 
honour.” 

In this new position he maintained all his usual gravity, 
simplicity, and activity of life, all his dignity and gentleness 
of demeanour; nature leaves not the simply-formed plant 
without the ornament of its blossom, in which its being ex¬ 
hales and communicates itself. In man, it is the disposition, 
the character, which, being the collective product of all his 
higher faculties, stamps its impress on his moral bearing, 
nay, even on his aspect and manner; in Contarini this was 
evinced in the suavity, the inherent truthfulness and jpure 
moral sense, by which he was distinguished; but above all 
in that deep religious conviction which renders man happy 
in proportion as it enlightens him. 

Adorned with such qualities, moderate, nearly approach¬ 
ing the Protestant tenets in their most important cha¬ 
racteristics, Contarini appeared in Germany; by a regeneration 
of church doctrines, commencing from this point, and by 
the abolition of abuses, he hoped to reconcile the existing 
differences. 

But had not these already gone too far? Was not the 
breach too widely extended? Had not the dissentient 
opinions struck root too deeply ? These questions I should 
be reluctant to decide. 

There was also another Venetian, Marino Giustiniano, 
who left Germany shortly before this diet, and who would 
seem to have examined the aspect of things with great care. 
To him the reconciliation appears very possible.^ But he 
declares that certain concessions are indispensable. The 
following he particularizes :—“ The pope must no longer 
claim to be the vicegerent of Christ in temporal as well as 
spiritual things. He must depose the profligate and ignorant 
bishops and priests, appointing men of blameless lives, and 
capable of guiding and instructing - the people, in their 

1 Relazione del Clar"^°. M. Marino Giiistinian Kav’*. (ritornato) dalla 
legazione di Germania sotto Ferdinando, re di Romani.—Bibl. Corsini 
in Rome, No. 481 . 
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places; the sale of masses, the plurality of benefices, and the 
■abuse of compositions must no longer be suffered; a viola¬ 
tion of the rule as regards fasting must be visited by very 
light punishment at the most ” If in addition to these 
things, the marriage of priests be permitted, and the com¬ 
munion in both kinds be allowed, Guistiniano believes that 
the Germans would at once abjure their dissent, would yield 
obedience to the pope in spiritual affairs, resign their opposi¬ 
tion to the mass, submit to auricular confession, and even 
allow the necessity of good works as fruits of faith,—in so 
far, that is, as they are the consequence of faith. The ex¬ 
isting discord having arisen because of abuses, so there is 
no doubt that by the abolition of these it may be done away 
with. 

And on this subject we shall do well to remember what 
the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, had declared the year 
before; namely, that the temporal power of the bishops 
might be tolerated, whenever means should be found for 
securing the suitable exercise of their spiritual authority. 
That, as regarded the mass, an agreement might be made, 
provided the communion in both kinds were conceded.^ 
Joachim of Brandenburg declared himself ready to acknow¬ 
ledge the pope’s supremacy. Meanwhile advances were 
made from the other side also. The imperial ambassador 
declared repeatedly that concessions should be agreed to 
by both parties, so far as was consistent with the honour of 
God. Even the non-protesting party would have willingly 
seen the spiritual power withdrawn from the bishops through¬ 
out Germany; they being now to all intents secular princes : 
this power they would then have had placed in the hands of 
superintendents, when means might have been adopted for 
a general change in the administration of church property. 
There was already some talk of things neutral and indifferent, 
that might either be retained or omitted, and even in the 

^ Letter from the landgrave in Rommel’s Urkundenbuch, p. 85 . 
Compare this with the letter of the bishop of Lund in Seckendorf, 
p. 299 . Contarini al Cardinal Farnese, 1541 , 28 April (Epp. Poll, iii. 
P- 255 ). The landgrave and the elector both demanded the marriage 
of priests and communion in both kinds; the former made more 
difficulty wdth respect to the pope’s supremacy, the latter with regard 
to the doctrine, “de missa quod sit sacrificium,” 
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ecclesiastical electorates, prayers were appointed to be offered 
up for a prosperous issue to the work of reconciliation. 

'In what degree this reconciliation was either possible or 
pi*obable need not be made the subject of dispute; it would 
in all cases have been extremely difficult; but if only the 
most remote probability existed, it was worth the attempt. 
Thus much is obvious, that a great wish for reunion had 
certainly arisen, and that many hopes and expectations 
were built on it. 

And now came the question as to how far the pope, 
without whom nothing could be done, was disposed to 
depart from the rigour of his demands. On this point a 
certain part of the instructions given to Contarini at his 
departure is worthy of attention.^ 

The unlimited power with which the emperor had pressed 
Paul to invest the legate had not been accorded, the pope 
suspecting that demands might be made in Germany, which 
not only the legate, but even he, the pontiff, might find it 
dangerous to concede without first consulting the' other 
nations. Yet he did not decline all negotiations. “We must 
first see,’’ he remarks, “whether the Protestants are in accord 
with us as to essential principles; for example, the supremacy 
of the Holy See, the sacraments, and some others.” If we 
ask what these “ others ” were, we find that on this point the 
pope does not clearly express himself concerning them. He 
describes them generally, as, “ whatever is sanctioned by 
the Holy Scriptures, as well as by the perpetual usage of 
the Church, with which the legate is well acquainted.” “ On 
this basis,” he further observes, “attempts may be made for 
the arrangement of all differences.” ^ ’ 

^ Instructio data Rev“®. Cli. Contareiio in Germaniam legato, d. 28 
mensis Januarii, 1541 , to be seen in MS. in various libraries, and 
printed in Quirini ; Epp. Poli, iii. 286 . 

- “Videndum imprimis esl, an Protestantes et ii qui ab ecclesiae 
gremio defccerunt, in principiis nobiscum conveniant, cujusmodi est 
hujus sanctae Sedis primatus, tanquam a Deo et Salvatore nostro 
institutus, sacrosanctae ecclesiae sacramenta et alia quaedam, quae turn 
sacrarum litterarum autoritate, turn universalis ecclesiae perpetua 
observatione, hactenus observata et comprobata fuere et tibi nota esse 
bene scimus, quibus statim initio admissis omnis super aliis controversiis 
Concordia tentaretur.” We must not fail to keep in view the position 
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^ I his vague mode of expression was beyond all question 
aaopted with design. Paul III may have been willing to 
see how far Contarini could proceed towards a settlement 
ot attairs, and reluctant to bind himself beforehand to a 
latification of all his legate’s acts; he chose beside to give 
t-ontanm a certain latitude. It would without doubt have 
cost the legate new efforts and infinite labour, to make 
those concessions acceptable to the obstinate Roman Curia, 
Which, though only obtained by great effort at Ratisbon,' 
were yet certain of being unsatisfactory at Rome. In the 
first instance every thing depended on a reconciliation and 
union among the assembled theologians; the conciliatory 
and mediate tendency was still too weak and undefined to 
possess any great efficacy; as yet it could scarcely receive 
a name, nor, until it had gained some fixed station, could 
any^ available influence be hoped from it. , 

^The discussions were opened on the 5th of April leax'' 
ana a plan of proceeding, proposed by the emperor, and 
admitted after some slight alterations by Contarini, was 
aaopted ; but even here, at the first step, the legate found 
It requisite to dissent in a certain measure from his instruc¬ 
tion's. The pope had required, in the first place, a recognition 
ot his supremacy, but Contarini perceived clearly, that on 
this point, so well calculated to arouse the passions of the 
assembly, the whole affair might be wrecked at the very 
outset; he therefore permitted the question of papal supre¬ 
macy to be placed last, rather than first on the list for dis¬ 
cussion. He thought it safer to begin with subjects on which 
his fnends and himself approached the Protestant opinions 
which were besides questions of the highest importance, and 
touching the very foundations of the faith. In the discus- 
^ons concerning these, he took himself most active part. 

is secietary assures us, that nothing was determined by 
the Catholic divines, until he had been previously consulted 
not the slightest variation made without his consent.^ 
Morone, bishop of Modena, d omaso da Modena, master 

of the pope, which was in the highest degree orthodox, and, from its 
very nature^ inflexible, in order to comprehend how much lay in such 
a turn of affairs. ^ 

^ Beccatelli, Vita del Cardinal Contarini, p. 117 . 
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of the sacred palace, both holding the same opinions with 
himself as to justification, assisted him with their advice. 
The principal difficulty proceeded from a German theologian, 
Doctor Eck, the old antagonist of Luther; but when forced 
to a close discussion, point by point, he also was at length 
brought to a satisfactory explanation. In effect, the parties 
did actually agree (who could have dared to hope so much ?) 
as to the four primary articles, of human nature, original 
sin, redemption, and even justification. Contarini assented 
to the principal point in the Lutheran doctrine, namely, 
that justification is obtained by faith alone, and without 
any merit on the part of man j adding only, that this 
faith must be living and active. Melancthon acknowledged 
that this was in fact a statement of the Protestant belief 
itself;'^ and Bucer boldly declared, that in the articles 
mutuky admitted, “every thing requisite to a godly, 
righteous, and holy life before God, and in the sight of 
man, was comprehended.” ^ 

Equally satisfied were those of the opposite party. The 
bishop of Aquila calls this conference holy, and did not 
doubt that the reconciliation of all Christendom would result 
from its labours. The friends of Contarini, those who shared 
his opinions and sympathised with his feelings, were delighted 
with the progress he was making. “ When I perceived this 
unanimity of opinion,” remarks Pole in a letter of this period 
to Contarini, “ I was sensible of such pleasure as no harmony 
of sounds could have afforded me, not only because 1 fore¬ 
see the coming of peace and union, but because these articles 
are in very truth the foundations of the Christian faith. 
They seem, indeed, to treat of various matters, faith, works, 
and justification; upon this last, however, on justification, 
do all the rest repose. I wish thee joy, my friend, and I 
thank God, that on this point the divines of both parties 

^ Pallavicini, iv. 14 , 433 , from Contarini’s Letters. 

2 Melancthon to Camerariiis, loth May^(Epp. p. 360 ).—‘‘Adsen- 
liuntur justificari homines /fide, et quidem in earn sententiam ut nos 
docemiis.” Compare Planck, Geschichte des prolestantischen Lehr- 

begriffs, iii. ii. 93 . . r -l 

® All the negotiations and documents, for the reconciliation of the 
religious parties", executed by his imperial majesty, A.D, 1541 , hy 
Martin Bucer, in Hprtleder, book i. chap. 37 , pp. 280 , 
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have agreed. We hope that He who hath so mercifully begun 
this work, will also complete it.” ^ 

This, if I do not mistake, was a moment of most events 
ful import, not for Germany only, but for the whole world. 
With regard to the former, the points we have intimated 
tended in their consequences to change the whole ecclesi¬ 
astical constitution of the land; to secure a position of 
increased liberty as regarded the pope, and a freedom from 
temporal encroachment on his part. The unity of the 
Church would have been maintained, and with it that of the 
nation.. But infinitely farther than even this, would the con¬ 
sequences have extended. If the moderate party, from whom 
these attempts proceeded, and by whom they were conducted, 
had been able to maintain the predominance in Rome and 
in Italy, how entirely different an aspect must the Catholic 
world necessarily have assumed ! 

A result so extraordinary was, however, not to be obtained 
without a vehement struggle. 

Whatever was resolved on at Ratisbon, must be con¬ 
firmed by the sanction of the pope, on the one hand, and 
the assent of Luther on the other: to these latter a special 
embassy was sent. 

But already many difficulties here presented themselves. 
Luther, who at first declared himself not altogether adverse, 
soon began to suspect that, leaving deception out of the 
question, the whole matter was a joke on the part of his 
enemies. He could not persuade himself that the doctrine 
of justification had really taken root among Catholics. _ In 
the articles agreed upon, he could see nothing but a piece¬ 
meal arrangement, made up from both systems. He, who 
considered himself to be continually engaged in a conflict 
between heaven and hell, imagined that here also^ he dis¬ 
cerned the labours of Satan. He most earnestly dissuaded 

^ Polus Contareno. Capranicae, 17 May, IS4^* Bpp. Poll, tom. iii. 
p. 25 . The letters of the bishop of Aquila in Rainaldus, 1 S 4 I 5 ii, 
12 , also deserve attention. It was believed,^ that if the point of the 
Lord’s Supper could be settled, every other difficulty might be readily 
arranged. “Id unum est quod omnibus spem maximam facit, assertio 
Caesaris se nullo paclo nisi rebus bene compositis discessurum, atque 
etiam quod omnia scitu consiliisque rev“^ legati in colloquio a nostris 
theologis tractantur et disputantur.” 

VOL. L 
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his master, the elector, from proceeding to the diet in person, 
declarino- that “ he was the very man for whom the devil was 
in search; ” ^ and certainly the appearance of the elector, and 
his assent to the resolutions adopted, would have had an im¬ 
portant effect. 

These articles meanwhile had arrived in Rome, where 
they awakened universal interest. The cardinals Caraffa 
and San Marcello found extreme offence in the declaration 
respecting justification ; and it was not without great difficulty 
that Priuli made its real import obvious to them.^ The 
pope did not express himself so decidedly as Luther had 
done; it was signified to the legate by Cardinal Farnese, 
that his holiness neither accepted nor declined the con¬ 
clusions arrived at; but that all others who had seen the 
articles thought they might have been expressed in words' 
much clearer and more precise, if the meaning of them were 
in accordance with the Catholic faith. 

But however strenuous this theological opposition, it was 
neither the only, nor perhaps the most effectual one; there 
was yet another, proceeding from causes partly political. 

A reconciliation, such as that contemplated, would have 
given an unaccustomed unity to all Germany, and would 
have greatly extended the power of the emperor, who would 
have been at no loss to avail himself of this advantage.^ As 
chief of the moderate party, he would inevitably have 
obtained predominant influence throughout Europe, more 
especially in the event of a general council. All the ac¬ 
customed hostilities were necessarily awakened at the mere 
prospect of such a result. 


1 Corpus Ref. iv. p. 397 . Luther to John Frederick, in De Wette’s 
collection, v. 353 , 377 . 

I cannot pardon Quirini for having failed to give unmutilated the 
letter of Pnuh touching these affairs, which he had in his hands. 

3 There was always an imperial party, which promoted this ten¬ 
dency j and here, among other things, will he found the whole secret 
of those negotiations undertalcen by the archbishop of Lund. He 
had represented to the emperor—*‘che se S. M. volesse tolerare che i 
Lutheran! stessero nelli loro_ errori, disponeva a modo e volcr suo di 
tutta la Germania.” Instruzione di Paolo III, a Montepulciano, 

[If his majesty would endure that the Lutherans should remain in their 
errors, he naight dispose of all Germany at his will and pleasure.! The 
emperor himself also then desired toleration, • • 
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Francis I. considered himself as more particularly 
threatened, and neglected no means that might serve to 
impede the projected union j he remonstrated earnestly 
against the concessions made by the legate at Ratisbon,^ 
declaring that ‘‘his conduct discouraged the good, and 
emboldened the wicked; that from extreme compliance to 
the emperor, he was permitting things to get to such extre¬ 
mities as wciild soon be irremediable; the advice of other 
princes also ought surely to have been taken.” Affecting to 
consider the pope and church in danger, he promised to defend 
them with his life, and with all the resources of his kingdom. 

Other scruples besides those of a theological description 
before mentioned, had already arisen in Rome. It was 
remarked that the emperor, on opening the diet and an¬ 
nouncing a general council, did not add that the pope 
alone had power to convene it: symptoms it was thought 
appeared of an inclination on * his part to arrogate that 
right to himself. It was even said that in the old articles 
agreed on with Clement VII at Barcelona, there \vas a 
passage that might intimate such a purpose. Did not the 
Protestants continually declare that it rested with the emperor 
to summon a council? And might not he be supposed to 
receive favourably an opinion so manifestly in harmony with 
his own interests ? ^ Herein was involved the most imminent 
danger of further divisions. 

Meanwhile Germany also was in movement. We are 
assured by Giustiniani, that the importance accruing to the 


^ He spoke of it to the papal ambassadors at his court. II Ch di 
Mantova al Ch Contarini, in Quirini, iii. 278 . Loces, 17 Maggie, 1541 . 
‘‘S. M^. Ch™\ diveniva ogni di piu ardente nelle cose della chiesa, le 
quail era risoluto di voler difendere e sostenere con tutte le forze sue 
c con la vita sua e de’ figliuoli, giurandomi che da questo si moveva 
principalmente a far questo officio.” Granvelle had, on the other hand, 
different instructions :—“ He declared to me,” says Contarini, in a letter 
to Farncse, ibid. 255 , ‘^on oath, that he had letters in hand written by 
the most Christian king to the Protestant princes, exhorting them by no 
means to make agreement with the Catholics, and avowing himself 
desirous to learn their opinions, which were not displeasing to him.” 
According to this, Francis impeded the reconciliation by efforts with 
both sides. 

® Ardinghello, al nome del Ch Farese al Ch Contarini, 29 Mnggio, 

1541. 
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landgrave from his position as head of the Protestant party, 
had already tempted others to secure themselves equal in¬ 
fluence by assuming the lead of the Catholics. A member 
of this diet assures us, that the dukes of Bavaria were adverse 
to all proposals for agreement, and that the elector of 
Mainz displayed hostility equally decided. He cautioned 
the pope, in a letter written specially to that effect, against 
a national council, and indeed against any council to be 
held in Germany; ‘‘ where the concessions demanded would 
be exorbitant.” ^ Other documents also are extant, in which 
certain German Catholics complain directly to the pope of 
the progress made by Protestantism at the diet, the pliability 
of Gropper and Pflug, and the absence of Catholic princes 
from the discussions.^ 

Suffice it to say, that in Rome, France, and Germany, 
there arose among the enemies of Charles V, among those 
who either were or appeared to be the most zealous for 
Catholicism, a determined opposition to his efforts for the 
conciliation of differences. An unusual degree of intimacy 
was remarked in Rome as existing between the pontiff and 
the French ambassador. It was thought the former meant 
to propose a marriage between Vittoria Farnese, his relative, 
and a member of the house of Guise. 

A powerful effect was inevitably produced by these 
agitations on the different divines. Eck remained in 
Bavaria. ‘‘ The enemies of the emperor, whether in or out 
of Germany,” says the secretary of Contarini, “dreading 
the. power he would obtain in the union of all Germany, 
began to sow the tares of discord among these divines. 
Carnal envy hath interrupted the conference.”^ If we 

^ Literae Cardinalis Moguntini, in Raiiialdus, 1541, No. 27, 

^ Anonymous, also in Rainaldiis, No. 25. The side from which 
they came is obvious, from the fact that Eck is thus spoken of: “ Unus 
duntaxat peritus theologus adhibitus est.’’ “ Nihil,” they say, “ ordi- 
nabitur pro robore ecclesiae, quia timetur illi (Cae^ari) displicere.’’ 

^ Beccatelli Vita, p. 119. “Hora il diavolo, che sempre alle buone 
opere s’attraversa, fece si che sparsa questa fama della concordia che tra 
Catholici e Protestant! si preparava, gli invidi dell’ imperatore in 
Germania e fuori, che la sua grandezza temevano, quando tutti gli 
Alemani fussero stati uniti, cominciavono a seminare zizania tra quelli 
theologi collocutor!. ” 
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consider how many difficulties were involved in the very 
nature of such an attempt, it cannot surprise us that agree¬ 
ment as to any one article was no longer possible/ 

Those who attribute the whole, or indeed the greater 
share of the blame attached to this failure to the Protestants, 
pass beyond the limits of justice. After a certain time, the 
pope announced his positive will to the legate, that neither 
in his official capacity, nor as a private person, should he 
tolerate any resolution in which the ^ Catholic faith and 
opinions were expressed in words admitting the possibility 
of ambiguous acceptation. The formula in which Contarini 
had thought to reconcile the conflicting opinions as to 
the supremacy of the pope and the power of councils, 
was rejected at Rome unconditionally/ The legate was 
compelled to offer explanations that seemed in flagrant 
contradiction to his own previous words. 

But, in order that the conference might not be altogether 
without result, the emperor desired that both parties would, 
for the present at least, abide by the articles mutually assented 
to, and that with regard to those still in dispute, each should 
tolerate the differences of the other j but neither Luther nor 
the pope could be moved to hear of this, and the cardinal 
was given to understand that the sacred college had resolved 
unanimously not to extend tolerance under any conditions 
whatever in regard to articles so vitally essential. 

After hopes so inspiriting, after a commencement so 
propitious, Contarini saw himself compelled to return with¬ 
out effecting any part of his purpose. He had wished to 
accompany the emperor to the Netherlands, but neither w^as 
this permitted to him. Returning to Italy, it was his lot 
to endure all the slanders touching his conduct, and ^ the 
concessions he was charged with making to Protestantism, 
that had been circulated from Rome over the whole country. 
This was sufficiently vexatious, but he had a loftiness of 
mind that rendered the failure of plans so comprehensive, 

1 The Conference broke up, when the article concerning the Lord’s 
Supper was reached. Contarini held fast to the idea of Transubstan- 
liation; the Protestants, at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
decided not to accept it 

- Ardinghello a Contarini, 29 di Maggio, In Quirini, iii. 224. 
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and so replete with good for all, still more grievous and 
more permanently painful to him. 

' How noble and impressive was the position that moderate 
Catholicism had assumed in his person ! But, having failed 
in securing its benevolent and world-embracing designs, it 
now became a question whether it would even maintain its 
own existence. In every great tendency should reside the 
power of vindicating its own existence, of rendering itself 
effectual and respected; if it be not strong enough to secure 
this, if it cannot achieve the mastery, its doom is inevitable; 
it must sink into irremediable ruin. 


3 . NEW RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

The minds of men had meanwhile become affected in 
another direction, in its origin not remote from that already 
indicated, but soon diverging from it; and though likewise 
seeking reform as its end, yet in a manner directly opposed 
to that adopted by Protestantism. 

If the priesthood as heretofore existing had been re¬ 
pudiated by Luther in its very conception, and in every 
principle of its being, so was it as zealously upheld in its 
utmost extent by others, and a movement was at once made 
in Italy for its renovation and re-establishment in all its 
original force; in the hope that a more rigid observance 
of its tenour would restore it to the respect of the Church. 
Both parties were sensible to the decadence of ecclesiastical 
institutions; but while the Germans were content with 
nothing less than the abolition of monasticism, the Italians 
sought to restore and regenerate it. Whilst in Germany 
the churchman was throwing off so many of the restraints 
that had bound him, men were seeking in Italy to make 
these fetters yet more stringent. On this side the Alps a 
new path had been entered on; beyond them, attempts 
were repeated that had already been made from time to 
lime throughout the lapse of ages. 

There is no period in church history unprovided with 
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examples of a decline towards worldly corruption in the 
monastic bodies, but, arrived at a certain point of decadence, 
they had appeared to recall their origin, and had returned 
to habits of a more blameless purity. The Carlovingians 
even in their early day had found it needful to enforce the 
rule of Chrodegang on the clergy, compelling them to corn- 
munity of life, and to voluntary subordination. Nor did 
the simple rule of Benedict of Nursia long suffice to maintain 
order even among religious houses. During the loth and 
nth centuries, small secluded congregations, with special 
rules after the model of Cluny, were found to be requisite. 
This produced an instant effect on the secular clergy; by 
the enforcement of celibacy, they also, as before remarked, 
became in a manner subjected to the forms of monastic 
life. None the less, however, did corruption prevail; and, in 
spite of the powerful religious impulse given by the crusades 
to all Europe, an impulse so extensively _ influential that 
even the knights and nobles submitted their profession of 
war to the forms of monastic law, these institutions had 
sunk into the utmost decay, when the mendicant orders 
arose. On their first appearance, they doubtless did much 
to restore things to their primitive simplicity and severity; 
but we have seen how they too became gradually degenerate 
and tainted by the world’s disorders, until at length ^the 
most glaring evidence of decadence in the Church might 
be found among these friafs-mendicant. 

From the year 1520, a conviction had been gaining 
ground through all those countries into which Protestantism 
had not yet penetrated, that reformation was deeply needed 
by the institutions of the hierarchy j this conviction became 
ever more and more confirmed as the new tenets made 
progress in Germany and elsewhere. It found place even 
amongst the orders themselves; sometimes appearing in 
one order, sometimes in another. 

The extreme seclusion to which the order of Camaldoli 
was subjected, had not been able to preserve even this 
one; it was found by Paolo Giustiniani to partake largely 
of the general disorder. In the year 1522, he formed 
a new congregation of the same order, which received the 
name of Monte Corona, from the mountain on which its 
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chief establishment was afterwards placedd For the attain¬ 
ment of spiritual perfection, Giustiniani held three things 
to be essential: solitude, vows, and the separation of the 
monks into distinct cells. He alludes with special satisfaction 
in one of his letters to these little cells and oratories,^ of 
which many may yet be found on the loftiest mountains, 
and niched amidst the beautiful wilds of nature; inviting 
the spirit at once to the most sublime aspirations and the 
deepest repose. The reforms effected by these hermits 
made themselves felt through the whole world. 

Among the Franciscans, who were perhaps more deeply 
tainted than any, a new experiment of reform was made in 
addition to all that had been attempted before. The 
Capuchins determined on reviving the regulations of their 
founder,—the midnight service, the prayer at stated hours, 
the discipline and silence—the life imposed by their original 
institute, that is to say, in all the extremes of its austerity. 
We may be tempted to smile at the undue importance 
attached to mere trifles, but it cannot be questioned that 
these monks comported themselves on many occasions in 
compliance with all the rigour of their duties, as, for ex¬ 
ample, during the plague of 1528, when their courage and 
devotion were most exemplary. 

Nothing of real value could, however, be effected by a 
reform of the monastic orders only, while the secular clergy 
were so utterly estranged from their vocation; a reformation, 
to be efficient, must affect them likewise. 

And here we again encounter members of that Roman 
oratory before mentioned: two of these, men, as it would 
seem, of characters totally dissimilar in other respects, 
undertook to prepare the way for this needful reformation,— 
the one, Gaetano da Thiene, peaceful and retiring, of gentle 
manner and few words, disposed to the reveries of religious 
enthusiasm, and of whom it was said that he desired to 

^ We may reasonably date the foundation from the drawing up of 
the rules, after Masacio was ceded to the new congregation in the 
year 1522. Basciano, the successor of Giustiniani, was the founder 
of Monte Corona. Helyot: Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, v. 
p. 271. ^ ’ 

^ 2 Lettera del b. Giustiniano al Vescovo Teatino, in Brcmato Storia 
di Paolo IV, lib. iii. § 19 . ^ 
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reform the world, without permitting it to be known that he 
was in the world; ^ the other, Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, of 
whom we shall have further occasion to* speak, turbulent, 
impetuous, and fiercely bigoted. But Caraffa also perceived, 
as he says himself, that his heart was only the more heavily 
oppressed the more it followed its own desires,—that peace 
could be found only by the resignation of the whole being 
to God, and in converse with heavenly things. Thus, these 
two men agreed in their desire for seclusion ; the one from 
an instinct of his nature; the other impelled by yearnings 
after an ideal perfection; both were disposed to religious 
activity and, convinced that reform was needed, they com¬ 
bined to found an institution (since called the Order of 
Theatines), having for its objects at once the reformation 
of the clergy and a life of contemplation.^ 

Gaetano belonged to the ‘^protonotari partecipanti; ” he 
at once resigned all emolument. Caraffa held the bishopric 
ofChieti and the archbishopric of Brindisi, but he renounced 
them both.^ In company with two intimate friends, also 
members of the oratory, they solemnly assumed the three 
vows on the 14th of September, 1524.*^ To the vow of 
poverty they made the special addition that not only would 
they possess nothing, but would even abstain from begging, 
and await the alms that might be brought to their dwelling. 
After a short abode in the city, they withdrew to a small 
house on the Monte Pincio, near the Vigna Capisucchi, 

^ Caracciolusy Vita S. Cajetani Thienaei, c. ix. loi. “In con- 
versatione humilis, mansuietus, modestus, pauci sermonis,—meniinique 
me ilium saepe vidisse inter precandiim lacrymantem.” He is very 
well described in the testimony of a pious society at Vicenza, which 
may be found in the same work, c. i. No. 12. 

^ Caracciolus, c. 2, § 19, declares their intention to be—“Clericis, 
quos ingenti populorum exitio improbitas inscitiaque corrupissent, * 
clericos alios debere suffici, quorum opera damnum quod illi per pravum 
exemplum intulissent sanaretur.’’ 

® From a letter by the papal datary of Sept. 22nd, 1524, we have 
authentic proof that the pope ^long hesitated to accept the resignation, 
(non volendo privare quelle chiese di cosi buon pastore) [not wishing to 
deprive those churches of so good a pastor]. He yielded only to 
Carafta’s urgent entreaties. 

4 The documents relating to this ceremony are to be found in the 
Commentarius praevius, A A. SS. Aug. ii. p. 249. 
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which afterwards became the Villa Medici. Here, though 
within the walls of Rome, there prevailed at that time a 
deep solitude, and in this place they lived amidst the priva¬ 
tions of their self-imposed poverty, in spiritual exercises 
and in study of the Gospels. Of this the plan had been 
previously arranged, and it was repeated with great ^ex¬ 
actitude every month. They afterwards descended into 
the city to preach. 

They did not call themselves monks, but regular clergy 
—rthey were priests with the vows of monks. Their inten¬ 
tion was to establish a kind of seminary for the priesthood. 
By the charter of their foundation, they were expressly 
allowed to receive secular clergy. They did not originally 
adopt any prescribed colour or form of dress, leaving these 
to be determined by the local customs of their inmates; 
they suffered even the services of the Church to be per¬ 
formed everywhere according to the national usages; they 
were thus freed from many restraints under which monks 
laboured, expressly declaring that neither in the habits of 
life, nor in the service of the Church, should any mere 
custom be permitted to become binding on the conscience; ^ 
but on the other hand, they devoted themselves rigidly to 
their clerical duties—to preaching, the administration of 
the sacraments, and the care of the sick. 

And now a custom that had long fallen into disuse 
among Italians, was again seen to preyail; priests appeared 
in the pulpit wearing the cross, the clerical cap and gown; 
at first this occurred principally in the oratory, but after¬ 
wards, when the wearers were proceeding on missions, in 
the streets also. Caraffa himself preached with all that 
exuberance of eloquence which remained his characteristic 
up to the last hour of his life. Together with his associates, 
for the most part men of noble birth, who might have 
possessed all the enjoyments of the world, he now began 

^ Rule of the Theatincs in Bromalo: Vita di Paolo IV, lib. iii. § 25 . 
‘‘ Nessima consuetudine, nessun modo di vivere, 0 rito che sia, tanto di 
quelle cose, che spettano al culto divino, e in qualunque modo fannosi 
in chiesa, quanto di quelle, che pel viver commune in casa, e fuori da 
noi, si sogliono praticare, non permettiamo in veruna maniera, che 
acquistino vigore di precetto. ’’ 
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to visit the sick, whether in hospitals or private houses, and 
to wait by the pillow of the dying. 

The best e&cts were produced by this return to the per¬ 
formance of clerical duties. The order of the Theatines 
did not indeed become a seminary for priests precisely, its 
numbers were never sufficient for that; but it grew to be a 
seminary for bishops, coming at length to be considered the 
order of priests peculiar to the nobility j and, as from the 
first the rule that all new members should be noble was 
sedulously observed, so demands for a proof of noble birth 
were afterwards occasionally made a condition to accept¬ 
ance by this order. It will be readily understood that the 
original intention of living on alms, and yet refusing to beg, 
could not have been fulfilled except on these conditions. 

The great point gained by all these efforts, meanwhile, 
was this, that the useful purpose of conjoining the clerical 
duties and consecration of the secular clei'gy with the vow^s 
of monks, gained extensive approval and imitation. 

The North of Italy had been scourged by continual wars 
since the year 1521.; these wei'e followed of necessity by^ 
desolation, famine, and disease. How many children were 
here made orphans, and menaced by ruin both of body and 
soul 1 Happy is it for man that pity stands ever ^ by the 
dwelling of misfortune. A Venetian senator, Girolamo 
Miani, collected such of these children as had come 
wanderers and fugitives to Venice, and sheltered them in 
his house; he sought them among the islands neighbouring 
to the city, and, giving slight heed to _the clamours of his 
reluctant sister-in-law, he sold the plate and richest tapestries 
of his palace to procure shelter, food, clothing, and_ instruc¬ 
tion for these destitute children. After a time his whole 
existence was devoted to this occupation. His success was 
'very great, more especially in Bergamo : the hospital that 
he -had founded there was so effectually supported, that he 
was encouraged to make similar experiments in other towns. 
In Verona, Brescia, Ferrara, Como, Milan, Pavia, and 
Genoa, hospitals of the same kind were by degrees estab¬ 
lished. Eventually, Miani associated himself with certain 
friends of like character, and formed a congregation of 
regular clergy, modelled on that of the Theatines, and 
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called ‘‘di Somasca/’ Their principal occupation was to 
educate the poor: their hospitals received a constitution 
which was common to all.^ 

Few cities have been so heavily visited by the horrors of 
war as Milan, exposed to repeated sieges, and captured now 
by one party, now by another. To mitigate the effect of 
these misfortunes by acts of mercy, to remedy the disorders 
and correct the barbarism consequent on these evils, by 
instruction, preaching, and example, was now the object 
proposed to themselves by Zaccaria, Ferrari, and Morigia, 
the three founders of the order of Barnabites. We learn 
from a Milanese chronicle, the surprise with which these 
new priests were at first regarded, as they passed through 
the streets in their homely garb and round cap—all still 
young, but with heads already bent in the earnestness of 
thought. Their dwelling-place was near the church of S. 
Ambrosio, where they lived in community. The countess 
Lodovica Torelli, who had sold her paternal inheritance of 
Guastalla, and devoted the money thus obtained to good 
works, was the chief support of this societyThe Barna¬ 
bites had also the form of regular clergy. 

The effect produced by these congregations, each in its 
separate circle, was doubtless very considerable; but, either 
from the exclusive end that they had proposed to themselves, 
as in the case of the Barnabites, or from the restriction of 
their means, as, by the very nature of their constitution, was 
inevitable in that of the poverty-vowed Theatines, they were 
incompetent to the carrying out of a deep-searching reform, 
and inadequate to the exercise of any widely extensive 
influence. Their existence is remarkable, because the 
voluntary character of their efforts betokens a tendency that 
largely contributed to the regeneration of Catholicism, but 

^ Approbatio societatis tarn ecclesiasticarum, quam secularium 
personarum, iiuper institutae ad erigendum hospitalia pro subventione 
pauperum orpbanorum et mulierum convertitarum.” Bull of Paul III, 
5 tb June, 1540 . Bullarium Cocquelines, 173 . It would appear, 
nevertheless, from the bull of Pius V, “Injunctum Nobis,’’ 6 th Dec. 
1568 ^ that the members of this congregation did not take their first 
vows till that date. 

2 Chronicle of Burigozzo in Custode : Continuation by Verri: Storia 
di Milano, vol. iv. p. 88 . 
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the force that was to stand against the bold advance of 
Protestantism, required to be of a totally different character. 

This power was, however, approaching, and had already 
entered on a similar path, but the modes of its develop¬ 
ment were altogether unexpected, and in the highest degree 
peculiar. 


4. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 

The chivalry of Spain was the only one that had pre¬ 
served a certain remnant of its religious character, down to 
the period before us. The war with the Moors, but just 
arriving at its conclusion in the Peninsula, and still pro¬ 
ceeding in Africa; the vicinity of the subjugated Moriscoes 
still remaining, with whom the intercourse held by the 
victors was marked by the rancour characteristic of religious 
hatred; and the adventurous expeditions yet undertaken 
against infidels beyond the seas; all combined to perpetuate 
this spirit. In such books as the “Amadis de Gaul,” full of 
a sirnple, enthusiastic loyalty and bravery, that spirit was 
idealized. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde,*- the youngest son of the 
house of Loyola, was born in a castle of that name, between 
Azpeitia and Azcoitia, in Guipuscoa. He was of a race 
that belonged to the noblest in the land,—“de parientes 
mayores,”—and its head claimed the right of being summoned 
to do homage by special writ. Educated at the court of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and in the train of the dulce of 
Najara, Inigo was deeply imbued with the spirit of his nation 
and class. He aspired to knightly renown, and for none of 
his compatriots had the glitter of arms, the fame of valour, 
the adventures of single combat and of love, more attractive 
charms than for him; but he also displayed an extraordinary 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, and had already celebrated 

* He is so called in judicial acts. How he became possessed of the 
name “ Recalde,” is not known, but thi§ does not impugn its authen¬ 
ticity. Acta Sanctorum, 31 Julii. Commentarius praevius, p. 410. 
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the first of^ the apostles, in a romance of chivalry, at this 
early period of his life.^ 

It is, nevertheless, probable, that his name would have 
become known to us only as one of those many brave and 
noble Spanish leaders to whom the wars of Charles V gave 
opportunities so numerous for distinguishing themselves, had 
he not been wounded in both legs, at the defence of Pampe- 
luna against the French in 1521. Of these wounds he was 
never completely cured ; twice were they reopened, and such 
was his fortitude, that, in these severe operations, the only 
sign of pain he permitted to escape him was the firm clench¬ 
ing of his hands. His sufferings were, unhappily, unayail- 
ing; the cure remained deplorably incomplete. 

He was much versed in, and equally attached to, the 
romances of chivalry, more especially to the Amadis. 
During his long confinement he also read the life of Christ, 
and those of some of the saints. 

Visionary by nature and excluded from a career that 
seemed to promise him the most brilliant fortunes, con¬ 
demned to inaction, and at the same time rendered sensitive 
and excitable by his sufferings, he fell into the most extra¬ 
ordinary state of mind that can well be conceived. The 
deeds of St. Francis and St. Dominic, set forth by his 
favourite books in all the lustre of their saintly renown, not 
only seemed to him worthy of imitation, but, as he read, he 
believed himself possessed of the courage and strength 
required to follow in their footsteps, and to vie with them 
in austerity and self-denial.^ It is true that these exalted 
purposes were sometimes chased by projects of a much 
more worldly character. Then would he picture himself 
repairing to the city where dwelt the lady to whose service 


^ Maffci : Vita Ignatii. 

^ The Acta antiquissiiiia, a Ludovico Consalvo ex ore Sancti 
excepta, A A. SS. LL., p. 634, gives very authentic information on the 
subject. The thought occurred to him once: ‘‘ Quid, si ego hoc agcrem 
quod fecit b. Franciscus, quid, si hoc quod b. Dominicus?” Again: 
‘^De muchas cosas vanas que se le ofrecian, una tenia”: [Of many 
vain things that offered themselves to his mind, one he retained]—the 
honour that he meant to pay his lady. “ Non era condesa ni duquesa 
mas era su estado mas alto que ninguno destas,” a singularly frank and 
simple acknowledgment. 
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he had devoted himself. “ She was no countess,” he said, 

‘‘ and no duchess, but of yet higher degree.” The gay and 
graceful discourses with which he would address her, how 
he would prove his devotion, the knightly exploits he would 
perform in her honour; such were the fantasies between 
which his mind alternated. 

The more his recovery was protracted, and his hope of 
ultimate cure was deferred, the more also did the spiritual 
reverie gain ascendancy over the worldly vision. Shall we 
do him wrong, if we impute this result to the increased con¬ 
viction that his former vigour could not be restored, that he 
could not hope again to shine in military service or the 
knightly career ? 

Not that the transition was so abrupt, or to so opposite 
an extreme, as it might, on the first view, appear to be. In 
his spiritual exercises, the origin of which was coincident 
with the first ecstatic meditations of his awakened spirit, 
he imagines two camps, one at Jerusalem, the other at 
Babylon; the one belonging to Christ, the other to Satan; 
in the one is every thing good,—in the other, whatever is most 
depraved and vicious. These are prepared for combat. 
Christ is a king who has signified his resolve to subjugate all 
unbelievers; whoever would fight beneath his banners must 
be fed with the same food, and clad in like garments with 
him; he must endure the same hardships and vigils ; accord¬ 
ing to the measure of his deeds, shall he be admitted to share 
in the victory and rewards. Before Christ, the Virgin, and 
the whole court of heaven, shall each man then declare that 
he will truly follow his I^ord, and share with him in all 
adversities, and abide by him in true poverty of body and .of 
spirit.^ 

By these fanciful imaginations it probably was that his 
transition from the chivalry of arms to that of religion was 
facilitated; for it was indeed to a sort of spiritual knight¬ 
hood that his aspirations now tended, the ideal perfection 
of which was to consist in emulation of the achievements 
performed, and privations endured, by the saints. Tearing 

^ Exercitia spiritualia : secunda hebdomada. ‘‘ ContemiDlatio regni 
Jesu Christ! ex similitudine regis subditos sues evocantis ad 

bellum; ” and in other places. 
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himself from home and kindred, he mow sought the heights 
of Montserrat, not driven to this by remorse for his sins, nor 
impelled by any reality of religious feeling, but, as he has 
himself declared, merely by the desire of achieving deeds 
equally great with those to which the saints are indebted for 
their renown. His weapons and armour he hung up before 
an image of the Virgin; kneeling or standing in prayer, with 
his pilgrim’s staff in his hand, he here passed the night, 
holding a vigil somewhat different from that of knighthood, 
but expressly suggested by the Amadis,^ where all the rites 
proper to it are minutely described. The knightly dress^ in 
which he had arrived at Montserrat he gave away, assuming 
the coarse garb of the hermits, whose lonely dwellings are 
scooped among those naked rocks. After having made a 
general confession, he set off towards Jerusalem, not going 
direct to Barcelona, lest he should be recognized on the 
highways, but making a round by Manresa, whence, after new 
penances, he meant to gain his port of embarkation for the 

holy city. . , r • 

But in Manresa he was met by other trials ; the fantasies 
to which he had yielded himself, not so much from conviction 
as'caprice, began here to assume the positive mastery. He 
devoted himself to the severest penances in the cell of a 
convent of Dominicans ; he scourged himself thrice a day, 
he rose to prayer at midnight, and passed seven hours of 
each day on his knees. 

He found these severities so difficult of practice that he 
greatly doubted his own ability to persevere in them for his 
whole life, but, what was still more serious, he felt that they 
did not bring him peace. He had spent three days on 
Montserrat in confessing the sins of all his past life; but, 
not satisfied with this, he repeated it in Manresa, recalling 
many faults before forgotten, nor permitting the most trifling 
errors to escape him; but the more laborious his exploration, 
so much the more painful became the doubts that assailed 
him. He did not believe that he would be either accepted 

1 Acta antiquissima: cum mentem rebus iis refertam liaberet quae 
ab Amadeo de Gaula conscriptae et ab ejus generis scriptoribus ” (a 
strange mistake of the compiler, for Aniadis is certainly not an author), 
‘‘nonnullae illi similes occurrebant.” 
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by or justified before God. Having read in the works of the 
fathers that a total abstinence from food had once moved the 
compassion and obtained the mercy of the Almighty, he kept 
rigid fast from one Sunday to another, but his confessor 
forbade him to continue this attempt, and Inigo, who placed 
the virtue of obedience above all others, desisted imme¬ 
diately ; occasionally it appeared to him that his melancholy 
had been removed, falling away as does a heavy garment 
from the shoulders, but his former sufferings soon returned. 
His whole life seemed to him but one continuous series of 
sin after sin, and he not unfrequently felt tempted to throw 
himself from the window.^ 

This relation cannot fail to remind us of the nearly similar 
sufferings endured by Luther some twenty years before, when 
he also was assailed by similar doubts. The great demand 
of religion, a perfect reconciliation with God, and its full 
assurance, could never be obtained in the ordinary manner 
prescribed by the Church, with such certainty as to satisfy the 
' unfathomable longings of a soul at enmity with itself. But 
out of this labyrinth Ignatius and Luther escaped by very 
different paths; the latter attained to the doctrine of recon¬ 
ciliation through Christ without works; this it was that laid 
open to him the meaning of the Scriptures which then became 
his strong support; but of Loyola we do not find that he 
examined the Scriptures or became impressed by any par¬ 
ticular dogma. Living in a world of internal emotion, and 
amid thoughts arising for ever within him, he believed 
himself subjected to the influence now of the good, and now 
of the evil spirit. He arrived finally at the power of distin¬ 
guishing the inspirations of the one from those of the other, 
perceiving that the soul was cheered and comforted by the 
first, but harassed and exhausted by the latter.^ One day he 

1 Maffei, Ribadeneira, Orlandinus and all his other biographers 
describe these struggles; but more authentic than all are the writings 
of Ignatius himself on this subject; the following passage, for example, 
clearly depicts his condition: “Cum his cogitationibus agitaretur, 
tentabatur saepe graviter magno cum impetu, ut magno ex foramine 
quod in cellula erat sese dejiceret. Nec aberat foramen ab eo loco ubi 
preces fundebat. Sed cum videret esse peccatum se ipsum occidere, 
rursus clamabat: ‘Domine, non faciam quod te offendat.’ ” 

^ One of his most peculiar and most original perceptions, the 

yOL. I. L 
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seemed to have awakened from a dream, and thought he had 
tangible evidence that all his torments were assaults of Satan. 
He resolved to resign all examination of his past life from 
that hour, to open those wounds no more, never again to 
touch them. This was not so much the restoration of his 
peace as a resolution; it was an engagement entered into by 
the will rather than a conviction to which the submission of 
the will is inevitable. It required no aid from Scripture, it 
was based on the belief he entertained of an immediate 
connection between himself and the world of spirits. This 
would never have satisfied Luther. No inspirations—no 
visions would Luther admit; all were in his opinion alike 
injurious. He would have the simple, written, indubitable 
word of God alone. Loyola, on the contrary, lived wholly in 
fantasies and inward apparitions ; the person best acquainted 
with Christianity was, as he thought, an old woman, who had 
told him, in the worst of his mental anguish, that Christ 
would yet appear to him in person. For some time this was 
not clear to him; but at length he believed that he had not 
only the Saviour in person before his eyes, but the Virgin 
Mother also. One day he stood weeping aloud on the steps of 
the church of S. Domenico, at Manresa, because he believed 
himself to see the mystery of the Trinity at that moment 
standing before his sight,^ He spoke of nothing else through 
the whole day, and was inexhaustible in similes and com¬ 
parisons respecting it. Suddenly also the mystery of the 
creation was made visible to him in mystic symbols. In the 
host he beheld the God and the man. Proceeding once along 
the banks of the Llobregat to a distant church, he sat down 
and bent his eyes earnestly on the deep stream before him, 
when he was suddenly raised into an ecstasy wherein the 
mysteries of the faith were visibly revealed to him. He 
believed himself to rise up a new man. Thenceforth neither 
testimony: nor Scripture was needful to him; had none such 

beginning of which is referred by himself to the fancies of his illness. 
At Manresa it became a certainty. It is much developed in the 
^‘Spiritual Exercises,” wherein are found especial rules: “ad motus 
animae quos diversi excitant spiritus discernendos, ut boni solum admit- 
-tantur, et pellantur mali.” 

^ En %ura de tres teclas. [Figured by three keys of a musical 
instrument.] 
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existed he would have gone without hesitation to death for 
the faith which he had before believed, but which he now saw 
with his eyes.^ 

If we have clearly comprehended the origin and develop¬ 
ment of this most peculiar state of mind, of this chivalry 
of abstinence, this pertinacity of enthusiasm, and fantastic 
asceticism, we shall not need to follow Inigo Loyola through 
every step of his progress. He did, in fact, proceed to 
Jerusalem, in the hope of confirming the faith of the believer 
as well as that of converting the infidel. But how was this 
last purpose to be accomplished, uninstructed as he was, 
without associates, without authority ? Even his intention of 
remaining in the Holy Land was frustrated by an express 
prohibition from the heads of the church at Jerusalem, who 
had received from the pope the privilege of granting or 
refusing permissions of residence there. Returning to Spain 
he had further trials to encounter, being accused of heresy 
on attempting to teach and inviting others to participate in 
those spiritual exercises on which he had now entered. It 
would have been an extraordinary sport of destiny, if Loyola, 
whose Society, centuries later, ended in Illuminati, had him¬ 
self been associated with a sect of that name; ^ and it is not 
to be denied that the Spanish Illuminati of that day—the 
Alumbrados—did hold opinions bearing some analogy to 
his fantasies. They had rejected the doctrine then taught 
in Christendom, of salvation by works, like him they gave 
themselves up to ecstasies, and believed, as he did, that they 
beheld religious mysteries, above all that of the Trinity, in 
immediate and visible revelation. They made general con-^ 
fession a condition to absolution, and insisted earnestly on 
the necessity for inward prayer, as did Loyola and his fol¬ 
lowers of later times. I would not venture to affirm that 
Loyola was entirely untouched by these opinions, but neither 

^ Acta antiquissima: “his visis hand mediocriter turn confirmatus 
est” (the original has, “y le dieron tanta confirmacione siempre de 
la fe”) “ut saepe etiam id cogitarit, quod etsi nulla scriptura mysteria 
ilia fidei doceret, tamen ipse ob ea ipsa quae viderat, statueret sibi pro 
his esse moriendum.” 

^ This charge was made against Lainez and Borgia also. Llorente, 
Hist, de I’Inquisition, iii. 83. Melchior Cano calls them plainly 
Illuminati, the gnostics of the age. 
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would I assert that he belonged to the sect of Alumbrados. 
The most striking distinction between them and him is, that 
whereas they believed themselves to be exalted by the claims 
of the spirit above all the common duties of life, he, on 
the contrary, still impressed by his early habits, placed the 
soldier's virtue, obedience, before all others; his every con¬ 
viction and whole enthusiasm of feeling he compelled himself 
to place in subjection to the Church and to all who were 
invested with her authority. 

These troubles and obstacles had meanwhile a decisive 
influence on his future life ; in the circumstances^ in which 
he then was, without learning or profound theological know¬ 
ledge, and without political support, his existence must have 
passed and left no trace. The utmost effect he would have 
produced would have been the conversion of some two or 
three Spaniards. But being enjoined, by the universities of 
Alcala and Salamanca, to study theology for four years 
before attempting again to expound or teach the more 
obscure points of doctrine, he was compelled to enter on a 
path which gradually led him forward to an unexpected 
field for the exertion of his religious activity. 

He proceeded then to Paris, which at that time was the 
most celebrated university of the world. 

The studies were peculiarly difficult for him; he had to 
pass through the class of grammar (on which he had entered 
in Spain), and that of philosophy, before he could be 
admitted to the study of theology;^ but his grammatical 
inflections and the analysis of logical forms were alike inter¬ 
rupted by, and intermingled with the ecstasies of those 
profound religious thoughts with which he had been accus¬ 
tomed to connect them. There was something of magna¬ 
nimity in his at once declaring these aberrations to be 
occasioned by the evil spirit, who was seeking to lure him 
from the right way : he subjected himself to the most rigo¬ 
rous discipline in the hope of combating them. 

' From the oldest chronicle of the Jesuits, Chronicon Breve, A A. 
SS. LL. p. 525, we learn that Ignatius was in Paris from 1528 to 1535 : 
“ Ibi vero non sine magnis molestiis et persecutionibus primo gram- 
maticae de integro, turn philosophiae ac d^muiji theologico studio 
sedula^i operam nayavit,” 
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But though his studies now opened a new W6rld to his 
gaze—the world of reality—he did not for a moment dcpai t 
from his religious intentions, nor fail to share them \\ith 
others. It was indeed at this time that he effected those 
first conversions, by which the future world was destined to 
be so powerfully and permanently influenced. 

Of the two companions who shared the rooms of Loyola 
in the college of St. Barbara, one, Peter Faber, a Savoyard, 
proved an easy conquest; growing up among his fathers 
flocks, he had one night devoted himself solemnly, beneath 
the canopy of heaven, to study and to God. He went 
through the course of philosophy with Ignatius (the name 
that Loyola bore among foreigners), and the latter com- 
municcited to him his own ascetic principles. Ignatius 
taught his young friend to combat his faults, prudently 
takin g them not altogether, but one by one, since there was 
always some virtue to the possession of which he should 
more especially aspire. He kept him strictly to confession 
and to frequent participation of the Lord’s Supper. They 
lived in the closest intimacy. Ignatius received alms in 
tolerable abundance from Spain and Flandeis, and these he 
constantly divided with Faber. His second companion, 
Francis Xavier of Pampelona, in Navarre, was by no means 
so easily won; his most earnest ambition was to ennoble still 
further the long series of his ancestors, renowmed in war 
during five hundred years, by adding to their names his own, 
rendered illustrious by learning. He w’as" handsome and 
rich, possessed high talent, and had already gained a footing 
at court. Ignatius was careful to show him all the respect 
to which he laid claim, and to see that others paid it also. 
He procured him a large audience for his first lectures, and, 
having begun by these personal services, his influence was 
soon established by the natural effect of his pure example 
and imposing austerity of life. He at length prevailed on 
Xavier, as he had done on Faber, to join him in spiritual 
exercises. He was by no means indulgent; three days 
and three nights did he compel them to fast. During the 
severest winters, when carriages w'ere crossing the frozen 
Seine, he would not permit Faber the slightest relaxation of 
discipline. He finished by making these two young men 
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entirely his own, and shared with them his most intimate 
thoughts and feelings.^ 

How full of mighty import was that little cell of St. Bar¬ 
bara, uniting as it did these three men, who there formed 
plans and devised enterprises, inspired by their visionary 
and enthusiastic ideas of religion; and that were to lead, 
they themselves could have no conception whither. 

Let us examine the more important features in the 
development of this association. After having gained over 
certain other Spaniards, to whom Ignatius had rendered 
himself indispensable either by good counsels or other aid, 
as Salmeron, Lainez, and Bobadilla, they proceeded one 
day to the church of Montmartre. Faber, who was already 
in orders, said the mass. They took the vow of chastity, 
and swore to proceed to Jerusalem, after the completion of 
their studies, there to live in poverty, and dedicate their 
days to the conversion of the Saracens. Or, should they 
find it impossible to reach that place, or to remain there, 
they were next to offer their services to the pope, agreeing 
to go whithersoever he might assign them their labours, 
without condition and without reward. Having taken this 
oath, each received the host, which Faber also instantly took 
himself. This completed, they proceeded in company to a 
repast at the fountain of St. Denis. 

Here we see a league formed between enthusiastic young 
men, and of which the purposes were absolutely unattain¬ 
able, still in accordance with the original ideas of Ignatius, 
or departing from them only so far as, on a calculation 'of 
probabilities, they might find themselves unable to carry 
them into effect. 

In the beginning of the year 1537, we find them in effect ' 
assembled in Venice, with three other companions, prepared 
for the commencement of their pilgrimage. We have already 
observed many changes in the fortunes of Loyola; from a 
military knighthood we have seen him pass to a religious 
chivalry j we have marked his subjection to the most violent 
mental conflicts, and have seen him force his way through 

^ Orlandinus, who likewise wrote a Life of Faber which I have not 
seen, is more oirciimstantial on this point also (in his great work 
Historia Societatis Jesu, pars i. p. 17) than is Ribadeneira, 
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them by the aid of a visionary asceticism 3 formed by heavy 
labours, he became a theologian and the founder of a 
fanatical society, and now at length his purposes assumed 
their final and permanent character. His departure tor " 
Jerusalem was deferred by the war just then commencing 
between Venice and the Turks, and the prospect of his m- 
tended pilgrimage was rendered more remote j but the ii> 
stitution of the Theatines, with which he became acquainted 
in Venice, may be said to have first opened his eyes to his 
true vocation. For some time Ignatius lived in the closest 
intimacy with CarafFa, taking up his abode in^ the convent of 
Theatines, which had been established, in Venice. He served 
in the hospitals which Caraffa superintended, and wherein 
he exercised his novices, but, not entirely content with the 
institution of the Theatines, he proposed to Caraffa certain 
changes in its mode of action, and this is said to have caused 
the dissolution of their intimacy.’' But even these facts 
make it obvious that a deep impression had been produced 
on him by that society j he there saw an order of priests 
devoting themselves zealously and strictly to their true 
clerical duties. Should he, as seemed ever more probable, 
remain on this side the Mediterranean, and find the scene 
of his activity in Western Christendom, he perceived clearly 
that this must be his course also, if he would turn his labours 
to the best advantage. 

In pursuit of this conviction, he took priest’s orders in 
Venice, with all his companions; and, after forty days of 
prayer, he began to preach in Vicenza, together with three 
others of his society. On the same day and at the same 
hour, they appeared in different streets, mounted on stones, 
waved their hats, and with loud cries exhorted the people 
' to repentance. 

Preachers of a very unwonted aspect were these ; their 
clothing in rags, their looks emaciated, and their language a 
mixture of Spanish and Italian well nigh unintelligible; they 
remained in this neighbourhood until the year had expired 
during which they had resolved to delay their journey to 
Rome ; they then proceeded thither.’ 

* Sacdiinus, “cujus sit anctoritatis, quod in b. Cajetani Thicnaeivita 
de beato Ignatio traditur,” discusses all the particulars of this intimacy. 
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Having determined to make this journey by different 
roads, they were now about to separate; but first they estab¬ 
lished certain rules by means of which they might observe a 
fixed uniformity of life, even when apart; next came the 
question what reply should be made to those who might 
inquire their profession ? They pleased themselves with the 
thought of making war as soldiers against Satan, and in 
accordance with the old military propensities of Loyola, they 
assumed the name of the Company of Jesus, exactly as a 
company of soldiers takes the name of its captain.^ 

Their situation in Rome was in the first instance by no 
means free from difficulty. Ignatius thought he saw every 
door closed against them, and they had also once more to 
defend themselves from suspicions of heresy; but no long 
time had elapsed before the mode of their lives, with their 
zeal in preaching, instructing youth, and tending the sick, 
attracted numerous adherents, and so many shewed a dis¬ 
position to join them, that they felt themselves in a condi¬ 
tion to prepare for a formal institution of their society. 

They had already taken two vows, they now assumed 
the third, that of obedience; but as this had been ever held 
by Loyola to be the first of virtues, so they desired to surpass 
all other orders in that particular. It was already going 
very far to elect, as they resolved to do, their general for 
life; but even this did not satisfy them. They superadded 
the special obligation “ to perform whatsoever the reigning 
pontiff should command them, to go forth into all lands, 
among Turks, heathens, or heretics, wherever he might 
please to send them, without hesitation or delay, without 
question, condition, or reward.” 

How entirely is all this in contrast to the tendency 
hitherto manifested by that period! Whilst from every 
other side the pope met only opposition or defection, and 
had only continued desertions to expect: here was a body 

^ Ribadeneira, Vita brevior, c. I2, declares that Ignatius chose this 
title—“ne de suo nomine diceretur.” Nigroni expounds the word 
societas—“ Quasi dicas cohortem aut centuriam quae ad pugnam cum 
hostibus spiritualibus conserendam conscripta sit.’* “Postquam, nos 
vitamque nostram Christo nostro et ejus vero ac legitimo vicario 
in terris obtuleramus.” In the Deliberatio Primorum Patrum, AA. 
SS, LL. p. 463. ’ 
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of men, earnest, enthusiastic, and zealous, uniting to devote 
themselves exclusively to his service ; there could be no hesi¬ 
tation in such a case for the pontiff. In the year 1540, he 
gave his sanction to their institute, at first with certain 
restrictions, but afterwards, in 1543, the Society of Jesus ^ 
was absolutely and unconditionally established. 

And now its members also made their final arrangements j 
six of the oldest associates met to choose their president, 
who, according to the first sketch of their plan presented to 
the pope, “should dispense offices and grades at his own 
pleasure, should form the rules of their constitution, with 
the advice and aid of the members, but should alone have 
the power of commanding in every instance, and should be 
honoured by all as though Christ himself were present in 
his person.” The choice fell unanimously on Ignatius, “ to 
whom,” as Salmeron expressed it in the letter declaring his 
assent, “ they were all indebted for their birth in Christ and 
for the milk of the word.” ^ 

At length then, the Society of Jesus had acquired its form. 
This association also was a company of clerks regular, its 
duties were likewise a combination of the clerical and 
monastic, but th6 members Avere nevertheless broadly dis¬ 
tinguished from those of other congregations. 

The Theatines had freed themselves from many of the 
less important obligations of conventual life, but the Jesuits 
went much further,^ they dispensed entirely with the mo¬ 
nastic habit, exempted themselves from all those devotional 
exercises in common, by 'which so much time is occupied in 
convents, and from the obligation to sing in the choir. 

Exempted from these less important practices, they 
devoted all their energies and every hour of their lives to 
the essential duties of their office; not to one only, as did 
the Barnabites, although they attended sedulously to the 

^ Suffragium Salmeronis. 

\This they consider the difference between themselves and the 
Theatines. Didacus Payva Andradius : Orthodoxarum Explicatt. lib. i. 
fol. 14: “Illi (Theatini) sacrarum aeternarumque rerum meditation! 
psalmodiaeque potissimum vacant: isti vero (Jesuitae) cum divinorum 
mysteriorum assidua contemplatione, docendae plebis, evangelii ampli- 
ficandi, sacramenta administrandi, atque reliqua omnia apostolica 
tnunera conjungunt.” 
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sick as one measure towards acquiring a good name; nor 
with the restrictions that fettered the Theatines ; but to all 
the greater duties equally, and with whatever force they 
could command. First to preaching : before separating in 
Vicenza, they had mutually agreed to preach chiefly for the 
common people, to think more of making an impression on 
their hearers, than of shining themselves by display of elo¬ 
quence, and to this system they adhered. Secondly to 
confession: for by this they were to hold the immediate 
guidance and government of consciences. The spiritual 
exercises by which they had themselves become united with 
Ignatius afforded them important aid. Finally, they devoted 
themselves to the education of youth : they had intended to 
bind themselves to this last by a special clause in their vows ; 
and although they had not done so, yet the practice of this 
duty was made imperative by the most stringent rules; to 
gain the rising generation was among the purposes most 
earnestly pursued. They laid aside, in short, all secondary 
matters, devoting themselves wholly to such labours as were 
essential, of immediate result, and calculated for the exten¬ 
sion of their influence. 

Thus was a system pre-eminently practical evolved from 
the visionary aspirations of Ignatius; and from the ascetic 
conversions he had made, there resulted an institution, 
framed with all the skilful adaptation of means to their end 
which the most consummate worldly prudence could suggest. 

His most sanguine hopes were now more than fulfilled. 
He held the uncontrolled direction of a society, among whose 
members his own peculiar views found cordial acceptance, 
and wherein the religious convictions at which he had 
arrived by accident or the force of his genius, were made 
the object of profound study, and the venerated basis and 
guide of belief. His plan relating to Jerusalem was not, 
indeed, to be carried out, for nothing useful could now be 
obtained by it; but in other directions the company he 
ruled went forth on the most remote, and above all, most 
successful missions. The care of souls, which he had so 
earnestly enforced, was entered on with a zeal that he could 
not have^ hoped for, and to an extent surpassing his highest 
anticipations. And lastly, he was himself the object of an 
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implicit obedience, combining that of the soldier to his 
captain with that of the priest to his spiritual chief. 

But before we further describe the practical efficiency 
and widely-spread influence attained by the Company of 
Jesus, let us investigate one of the most important causes 
contributing to their successful progress. 


5. FIRST SITTINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 

The interests by which the emperor was moved to the 
demand of a council are already before us, together with 
those inclining the pope to avoid and refuse it. There was, 
however, one point of view in which an assembly of the 
Church might be considered desirable even by the pontiff,— 
that the doctrines of the Catholic church might be inculcated 
with unwavering zeal, and successfully extended, it was 
essential_ to remove the doubts existing in the bosom of the 
Chm-ch itself, touching more than one of its tenets. The 
authority to do this effectually was exclusively vested in a 
council; an important consideration for the pope, therefore, 
was the choice of a time when it might be held in favourable 
circumstances and under his own influence. 

That eventful moment in which the two religious parties 
had become more nearly approximate than at any other 
period, on the ground of a moderate opinion, taking a 
medium between both creeds, was also decisive of this 
question. We have remarked that the pope believed he 
saw symptoms of an intention on the part of the emperor 
himself to^ call a council. At this moment, then, assured 
from all sides of adherence from the Catholic princes, he 
lost no time in anticipating the imperial purpose. The 
movements we have before described were still proceeding 
when the pontiff resolved to interpose no further delay, 
but at once take steps for the oecumenic assembling of 
the Church.^ He made known his intention at first to 

* ■A.rdinghello al Cl. Contarini, 15 Giugno, 1S41, in Quirini, ill. 
ccxlvi. Considerato che ne la Concordia a Christiani h successa e la 
tolerantia” (proposed at Ratisbon, but rejected by the consistory of the 
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Contarini, and through him to the emperor: the negotiations 
proceeded with earnest purpose j the pope’s letters of con¬ 
vocation were issued, and in the following year we find his 
legates already at Trent."^ 

Again, however, new obstacles presented themselves; 
the number of bishops who appeared was not sufficient. 
The times were too deeply involved in war; nor was the 
state of things generally altogether favourable. It was not 
until December, 1545, that the opening of the council 
actually took place: then, indeed, the old loiterer, Time, 
did at length bring the wished-for moment. 

For when could one occur more propitious than that 
when the emperor, threatened by the progress of Protes¬ 
tantism, in his imperial dignity, as it appeared to him, and 
in the government of his dominions, had determined to 
resort to arms. Since he would require the aid of the pope, 
he could not venture now to assert those claims which he was 
believed to intend bringing forward in a council. By the 
war he would be kept entirely occupied; the power of the 
Protestants made it impossible to foresee the extent of 
embarrassments in which he might become involved; he 
would thus be in no condition to press too earnestly for 
those reforms with which he had so long been threatening 
the papal throne. The pope had, besides, another method 
of baffling his purposes: the emperor demanded that the 
council should begin with the subject of reform, but the 
papal legates carried a resolution that reform and the dogmas 
of the Church should be treated together; ^ in effect, how¬ 
ever, the discussion of the dogmas was that first entered on. 

cardinals) e illecitissima e damnosa, e la guerra difficile e pericolosa : 
para a S.S. che si ricorra al rimedio del concilio. . . Adunqiie— 
S, Beatitudine ha determinate di levar via la prorogatione della suspen- 
sione del concilio, e di dichiararlo e congregarlo quanto piu presto si 
p_otra.*’ [It being considered that no agreement has been made among 
Christians, that toleration is most illicit and hurtful, and war very 
dangerous and difficult, his holiness has determined to resort to the 
remedy of a council: he will therefore now have the suspension 
removed, and will declare and assemble such council at the first 
moment possible.] 

^ They arrived on the 22nd of Nov. 1542. 

2 An expedient suggested by Thomas Campeggio, Pallavicini, vi. 
7 > S J for the rest, a bull concerning reform had been prepared in 
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_ Again, the pope not only succeeded in averting whatever 
might have been injurious to his interests, but contrived to 
secure all that could be turned to his advantage; the es¬ 
tablishment of the disputed doctrines tvas to him of the 
very first importance, as we have shewn: it was now to 
be decided whether any of those opinions, tending towards 
the creed of the Protestants, could hold a place within the 
limits of the Catholic faith. 

In the first instance (for proceedings were very syste- 
matically arranged) revelation itself was discussed, with the 
sources whence our knowledge of it is to be derived; and 
even at this early stage, voices were raised in favour of 
opinions tending towards Protestantism. Bishop Nachianti 
of Chiozza would hear of nothing but Scripture; he main¬ 
tained that in^ the Gospel w’as written whatever was neces¬ 
sary to salvation; but he had an overwhelming majority 
against him, and the resolution was adopted, that the un¬ 
written traditions, received from the mouth of Christ, and 
transmitted to the latest ages under the guardianship of the 
Holy Spirit, were to be regarded with reverence equal to that 
paid to the Scriptures. Jn respect to these last, no refe¬ 
rence was made to the original text. The Vulgate was 
declared the authentic translation, but a promise was given 
that for the future it should be printed with the most scru- 
pulous care.^ 

The foundation of their work thus laid (and it was said 
with good reason that half the business was thereby accom¬ 
plished), the speakers proceeded to the great and decisive 
article of justification and the doctrines connected with it. 
lo this portion of the controversy the principal interest was 
attached. 

Among the members of this council there were many 
who held opinions on this point entirely similar to those 
of the Protestants. The archbishop of Siena, the bishop 

the beginning, but it was never published. Bulla Reformationis Pauli 
Papae HI concepta non vulgata : primum edidit H. N. Clausen 
liavn.1829. 

1 Cone. Tridentii, sessio IV. : In publicis lectionibus, disputa- 
tiombiis, praedicationibus et expositionibus, pro authentica liabeatur.” 

Jt was to^ be printed in an amended form, posthac, not exactly as 
Fallavicmi says, “ (Quanto si potesse pin tosto ; ” vi. 15, 2 • 
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della Cava, Giiilio Contarini, bishop of Belluno, and with 
them five theologians, ascribed justification solely and 
wholly to the merits of Christ and to faith; charity and hope 
they declared to be the attendants, and works the proof of 
faith, but nothing more,~the basis of justification must be 
faith alone. 

How could it be expected, at a moment when pope and 
emperor were attacking the Protestants with force of arms, 
that their primal doctrine—-that on which the whole exist¬ 
ence of their creed was founded—should be received as 
valid by a council assembled under the auspices of these 
two powers? It was in vain that Pole exhorted them not 
to reject an opinion simply because it was held by Luther; 
too much of bitter and personal animosity was connected 
with this tenet; the bishop della Cava and a Greek monk 
proceeded to actual violence against each other. It was 
seen that the council could not even debate to any purpose, 
on so unequivocal an expression of Protestant opinion: the 
discussions were confined—and even this was a great point 
gained—^to the intermediate system propounded by Gaspar 
Contarini and his friends. 

Seripando, the general of the Augustinians, advanced this 
doctrine, but not without the express declaration that he was 
upholding no tenet of Luther, but rather those of his most 
renowned opponents, as Pfiug and Gropper : justification, 
he contended, was twofold^—the one inherent in us, in¬ 
dwelling, and that through which, from children of sin, we 
beconie children of God. But this also is of free grace, and 
unmerited; it becomes manifest in virtues, and is active in 
works, but not of itself capable of conducting us to the glory 
of God. The other is the righteousness and merits of Christ 
imparted and attributed to us; this atones for all our sins— 
it is perfect and equal to our salvation. Thus was it that 
Contarini had taught: If we make question,” he remarks, 

“ as to which of these justifications we must rely on—that 
indwelling or that imparted through Christ—the devout man 
will reply, that we must confide in the latter only. Our own 
righteousness is incomplete and ineffective, marred by its 

Parere data a 13 dLLuglio, 1544. Extracted from Pallavicini, 

Vlll, II, 4, 
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deficiencies—that of Christ alone is true and sufficient • 
this only is entirely pleasing in the sight of God, and 
in-virtue of this alone may we trust to be justified before 
God.” 1 

But even thus modified, leaving as they did the essentials 
of Protestant doctrine unharmed; so that its adherents nfio-ht 
have sanctioned the change, these tenets encountered the 
most violent opposition. 

Caraffa, who had already opposed the Protestant ten¬ 
dency when it appeared at Ratisbon, had now his place 
among those cardinals to whom the control of the council 
of Trent was intrusted. He brought forward a treatise of 
his own on the subject of justification, and in this he con¬ 
tended eagerly against all such opinions as those upheld by 
the moderate party.^ Already the Jesuits had assumed a 
position by his side ; Salmeron and Lainez had secured the 
advantageous privilege of addressing the assembly; the one 
at the commencement, the other at the close of its sittings • 
^ch possessed learning and ability, was fired with zeal and 
in the bloom of life. Enjoined by Ignatius to commit 
themselves to no opinion approaching to innovation on the 
doctrines of the Church,® they combated the tenets of Seri- 
pando with their utmost force. Lainez appeared on the 
field of controversy with an entire volume, rather than a 
mere reply; he had the majority of the theologians on his 
side. 

The distinction drawn between the two kinds of justifi- 
c^ion was left unquestioned by these disputants, but they 
affirmed that the imputed righteousness became involved 


Contarini, Tractatus de Justificatione. But the reader miict 
not, as I did at first, consult the Venice edition of 1589, where this 
passage will be sought in vain. In_ 1571 the Sorbonne had approved 
the '•tsatise as it stood; m the Paris edition of that year it w oiven 
unnuitilated. In 1589, on the contrary, the inquisitor-general of 
Medici, refused to permit its appearance ; and, not 
satofied by the omission of condemned passages, he so-altered them as 
harmony with the Catholic tenets. We are amazed 

rfuntisnlaM Poli, iii. 213). ;.These instances 

M unjusUfiable violence must be remembered, if we wish to explain so 
bitter a hatred as that cherished by Paul Sarpi ^ 

! = Vita di Paolo IV, tom. ii. p. 131, 

Orlandmus, vi. p. J27, 
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in the inherent, or that Christ’s merits were immediately 
ascribed and imparted to man through faith; that we must 
by all means place our reliance on the merits of Christ, not 
because these merits complete, but because they produce 
our own. This was precisely the point on which all turned, 
for as, according to Contarini and Seripando, the merits of 
’works could avail nothing, so by this view of the case was 
their efficacy restored. The old doctrine of the schoolmen 
taught, that the soul, clothed with grace, merits for itself 
eternal life.^ The archbishop of Bitonto, one of the most 
learned and eloquent of these fathers, distinguished between 
a previous justification, dependent on the merits of Christ, 
by which the sinner is rescued from the state of reproba¬ 
tion; and a subsequent justification, worked out by our 
own righteousness, dependent on the grace imputed to, and 
dwelling in us : in this sense, the bishop of Fano declares 
faith to be but the gate of justification, where w^e must not 
stand still, but must traverse the whole course. 

However closely these opinions may appear to approxi¬ 
mate, they are in fact diametrically opposed to each other; 
the Lutheran doctrine does indeed assert the necessity of 
inward regeneration, points out the way to salvation, and 
declares that good works must follow; but it maintains that 
the divine grace proceeds from the merits of Christ. The 
council of Trent, on the contrary, admits the merits of 
Christ, it is true, but attributes justification to these merits 
only so far as they promote regeneration, and thereby good 
works, on which, as a final result, this council makes all 
depend. ‘'The sinner,” it declares,^ ‘^is justified, when 
through the merits of the most holy passion, and through 
the operation of the sacred Spirit, the love of God is im¬ 
planted in his heart and abides in it; thus become the 
friend of God, man goes forward from virtue to virtue, and 
becomes renewed from day to day ; whilst he walks by the 
commandments of God and the Church, he grows with the 
help of faith through good works, in the righteousness 
obtained through the grace of Christ, and becomes more and 
more justified.” 

^ Chemnitius : Examen Concilii Tridentini. i. 

? Sessio VL p, yii. lo, ■ - » 
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And thus were the Protestant opinions altogether ex¬ 
cluded from Catholicism; all mediation was utterly rejected. 
This occurred precisely at the moment when the emperor 
was victorious in Germany, the Lutherans were submitting 
in almost every direction, and preparations were being made 
to subdue those who still hoped to hold out. The advocates 
of moderate views. Cardinal Pole and the archbishop of 
Siena, had already quitted the council, but as might be 
expected, under different pretexts; ^ instead of guiding and 
moderating the faith of others, they had cause to fear^ lest 
their own should be assailed and condemned. 

The inost important difficulty was thus overcome; since 
justification is progressive in the heart of man, and under¬ 
goes continual development, the sacraments are manifestly 
indispensable; for by these it is begun, or if begun is con¬ 
tinued, or when lost is recovered.^ The whole seven might 
then all be retained without difficulty as heretofore, and 
their origin referred to the Author of the Faith, since the 
institutions of Christ’s church were communicated, not by 
scripture only, but also by tradition.^ Now these sacraments 
embrace the whole life of man as we know well; in every 
stage of its progress, they represent the true power of the 
hierarchy ; by these does she rule every day and hour of the 
layman’s existence, since they are not the types of grace 
only, they impart grace, completing thus the mystical relation 
in which man is believed to stand with God. 

Therefore it is that tradition was received, because the 
Holy Ghost abides perpetually in the Church; and the Vul¬ 
gate, because the Romish church has by special grace been 
kept wholly free from error. It is in harmony with this in¬ 
dwelling of the divine element, that the justifying principle 

^ It was at least a strange coincidence, if both were prevented, as is 
said, by the accident of sudden illness, from returning to Trent. Polo 
ai Monte e Cervini, -15 Sept. 1546. Epp. tom. iv. p. 189. The 
opinions maintained by Pole were greatly injurious to that prelate.— 
Mendoza al Emperador Carlos, T3 July, 1547. “Lo Cardinal de 
Inglaterra le haze danno lo que se a dicho de la justificacion.” 

® Sessio VII., Prooemium. 

Sarpi gives the discussions on this point: Historia del Concilio 
Tridentino, p. 241. (Edition of 1629.) Pallavicini’s account is very 
insufficient. 

yoL. J, 
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should also have its abode in man; -that the grace bound 
up in the visible sacrament should be imparted to him step 
by step, embracing his whole life, and holding full posses¬ 
sion to, and of, the hour of his death. The visible Church 
is at the same time the true Church, which has been called 
the invisible. Beyond her own pale no religious existence 
can be acknowledged. 


6. THE INQUISITION 

Time had not been lost in the meanwhile, measures 
having already been adopted for the suppression of the 
Protestant doctrines, and for the careful dissemination of 
those they had sought to subvert. 

And here we must once more look back to the time of 
the Ratisbon conference. When it became obvious that no 
conclusion could be arrived at with the professors of the 
new tenets ; and that even in Italy disputes had arisen 
concerning the sacraments, while doubts as regarded purga¬ 
tory and other, points of great moment in the Roman ritual 
were rife among the people, the pope one day inquired 
of Cardinal Caraffa, “what remedy could be devised for 
these evils?” The cardinal replied, that a thoroughly 
searching inquisition was the only efficient one, and his 
-opinion was supported by that of Juan Alvarez de Toledo, 
cardinal of Burgos. 

The old Dominican Inquisition had long fallen to decay. 
The choice^of inquisitors was committed .to the monastic 
orders, and it sometimes happened tliat these men partook 
of the very opinions that they were appointed to suppress. 
The primitive form had been so far departed from in Spain, 
that a supreme tribunal of the Inquisition had been established 
for that country. Caraffa and Burgos were both old Domini¬ 
cans, zealots for the purity of Catholicism, holding stern and 
gloomy views of moral rectitude, in their own lives rigidly 
austere, and immoveable in their opinions ; these men advised 
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the pope to establish a supreme tribunal of the Inquisi¬ 
tion in Rome, universal in its jurisdiction, and on which all 
others should depend. As St. Peter,” exclaimed CarafFa, 
subdued the first heresiarchs in no other place than Rome, 
so must the successors of Peter destroy all the heresies of 
the whole world in Rome.” ^ The Jesuits account it among 
the glories of their order, that their founder, Loyola, supported 
this proposition by a special memorial. The bull was pub¬ 
lished on the 2ist of July, 1542. 

By this edict six cardinals were appointed Commissioners 
of the Apostolic See, and Inquisitors general and universal 
in matters of faith on both sides the Alps, Caraffa and 
Toledo being the first among them. These cardinals were 
invested with the right of delegating similar power to 
ecclesiastics, in all such places as should seem good to them, 
as also of determining all appeals against the acts of these 
delegates, even without the intervention of the ordinary 
ecclesiastical courts. All were subjected to their authority 
without distinction of rank or person,—no station or dignity 
was to be exempt. The suspected were at once to be thrown 
into prison, the guilty to be punished by loss of life and 
confiscation of property. One restriction only was imposed 
on the power of these men ; they were at liberty to inflict 
punishment, but the right of pardon was reserved by the 
pope to himself; they might condemn heretics without 
restraint, but to absolve those once condemned was in the 
power of the pope only. Thus were they to proceed, 
enforcing and executing whatever might most efectually 
suppress and uproot the errors that had found place in 
the Christian community, and permitting no vestige of them 
to remain.^ 

Caraffa lost not a moment in carrying this edict into 
execution; he would have thought it waste of time to wait 
for the usual issue of means from the apostolic treasury, and 
though by no means rich, he hired a house for immediate 
proceedings at his own expense; this he fitted up with 

^ Bromato : Vita di Paolo IV, lib. vii. § 3. 

^ “ Licet ab initio,” Deputatio nonnullorum S. R. E. Cardinalium 
Generalium Inquisilorum haereticae pravitatis, 21 Julii, 1542. 
Cocquelines, iv. i. 211, 
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rooms for the officers, and prisons for the accused ; supply¬ 
ing the latter with strong bolts and locks, with dungeons, 
chains, blocks, and every other fearful appurtenance of his 
office. ^ He appointed commissioners-general for the different 
countries. Teofilo di Tropea, his own chaplain, was the 
first of those named for Rome, so far as I have been able to 
discover, and of this man’s severity, many cardinals, among 
whom was Pole, had afterwards grievous experience. 

The manuscript life of Caraffa gives the following rules ^ 
as drawn up by Caraffa himself; and as being “ the best he 
could devise for promoting the end in view ” : — 

“ First, When the faith is in question, there must be 
no delay j but at the slightest suspicion, rigorous measures 
must be resorted to with all speed. 

“Secondly. No consideration to be shewn to any prince 
or prelate, however high his station. 

“Thirdly. Extreme severity is rather to be exercised 
against^ those who attempt to shield themselves under the 
protection' of any potentate: only he who makes plenary 
confession shall be treated with gentleness and fatherly 
compassion. 

“ Fourthly. No man must debase himself by shewing 
toleration towards heretics of any kind, above all towards 
Calvinists.” 

It will be rcmarked that all is severity, inflexible and 
3 emorseless j till confession has been wTung out no mercy 
may be hoped for. A fearful state of things; and then 
more especially so when opinions were not well fixed or 
fully developed, and many were seeking to conciliate the 
more profound doctrines of Christianity with the institutions 
of the existing church. The weaker resigned themselves 
and submitted; those of firmer character, on the contrary, 
now first decidedly attached themselves to the pi'oscribed 
opinions, and sought to withdraw from the violence threaten¬ 
ing them. 

• r : Vita cli Paolo IV, MS., c. 8. “ Haveva egli queste 

mtro, scritte regole tenute da lui come assiomi verissimi: la prima, che 
m materia di fede non bisogna aspettar punto, ma subito che vi e 
quaicne sospetto o indicio di peste heretica, far ogni sforzo e violenza 
per estirparla,” etc. 
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One of the first among these was Bernardino Ochino. 
It had for some time been remarked that his conventual 
duties were performed with less zeal than he had formerly 
displayed. In the year 1542, his hearers became dissatisfied 
with the mode of preaching he had adopted. He distinctly 
asserted the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Follow¬ 
ing St. Augustine, he says, He who hath made thee without 
help of thine, shall he not also save thee without asking thine 
aid?” On the doctrine of purgatory also, his comments 
were not entirely orthodox. Already had the nuncio of 
Venice interdicted his preaching for some days; this caused 
his citation to Rome, and he had proceeded to Bologna, 
and even reached Florence on his way thither, when, fearing 
most probably the Inquisition just then established, he 
determined to escape. Not inaptly does the historian of 
his order ^ describe his melancholy pause on reaching the 
summit of Mount Bernard; when, looking once more back 
on his beautiful Italy, he recalls the honours he had received 
there; the countless multitudes by whom he had been 
eagerly received, and respectfully listened to, and who 
afterwards conducted him with reverential admiration to his 
abode: certainly no man loses so much as an orator in 
losing his country: yet he was leaving it, and that when far 
advanced in years. Up to this moment he had retained the 
seal of his order; this he now resigned to his companion, 
and then turned his steps towards Geneva. His opinions, 
however, were not yet well settled, and he afterwards fell 
into very extraordinary errors. 

Peter Martyr Vermigli left Italy about the same time, 
“ I tore myself,” he exclaims, ‘‘ from all those false pre¬ 
tensions, and saved my life from the danger impending.” 
He was subsequently follotved by many of the scholars whom 
he had taught in Lucca. ^ 

More nearly did Celio Secundo Curione permit the 
danger to approach him. He waited until the bargello 

^ Boveria, Annali, i, p. 438 . 

“ From a letter of Peter Martyr to the community he had left, 
wherein he expresses regret for having occasionally veiled the truth, in 
Schlosser, Lives of Beza and Peter Martyr, p. 400 . Gerdesius and M ‘^Crie 
have collected many detached notices in the works already quoted. 
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appeared to arrest him, then, being a large and powerful 
man, he cut his way through the sbirri with the knife he 
wore, threw himself on his horse, and rode off. He also 
reached Switzerland in safety. 

Disturbances had before taken place in Modena ^ they 
now re-appeared, many being denounced to the Inquisition. 
Filippo Valentini withdrew to Trent, and Castelvetri thought 
it advisable, at least for a time, to secure himself by a retreat 
into Germany. 

For persecution and dismay were now proceeding 
throughout all Italy; the rancour of contending factions 
came in aid of the inquisitors. How often did a man who 
had long vainly waited for an opportunity of destroying his 
enemy, now compass his designs by an accusation of heresy ! 
Now had the old bigoted monks again become possessed 
of weapons, wherewith to combat that band of cultivated 
men whose literary labours had led them towards religious 
speculations, and whose intelligent reasonings had made 
them an object of hatred to the monks, who were in their 
turn despised and disliked by the literati. Scarcely is it 
possible,” exclaims Antonio dei Pagliarici,to be a Christian, 
and die quietly in one’s bed.” ^ The academy of Modena 
was not the only one whose members separated. The 
Neapolitan also, founded by the Seggi, and originally in¬ 
tended for the study of literature only, but which had 
proceeded to theological disputations, in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, broke up by command of the viceroy.^ 
The whole body of men of letters was subjected to the most 
rigorous supervision. In the year 1543, Caraffa decreed 
that no book, whether new or old, and whatever its contents, 
should for the future be printed without permission from the 
Inquisitors. Booksellers were enjoined to send in a catalogue 

^ Aonii Paleahi Opera, ed. Wetsten. 1696, p. 91. II Cl, ^cli 
Ravenna al Cl. Contarini, Epp. Poll, iii. 208, already alludes to this : 
‘‘ Sendo quella citta (Ravenna) partialissima, ne vi rimanendo liuoino 
alcuno non contaminato di questa maccliia dclle fattioni, si van 
volontieri dove I’occasion s’ offerisce carricando Tun I’altro da inimici.” 
[This city (Ravenna) being filled with factions, no man being free from 
the stain, they take all occasions that offer of loading each other with 
accusations.'] 

Giannone : Storia di Napoli, xxxii. c. v. 
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of their stock, and to sell nothing without their assent. The 
officers of customs also received orders to deliver no package, 
whether of printed books or MS. to its address, without first 
laying them before the Inquisition.^ This gradually gave 
rise to an Index of prohibited books; the first examples 
were set in Louvain and Paris. In Italy, Giovanni della 
Casa, who was on terms of the closest intimacy with the 
house of Carafia, caused the first catalogue to be printed at 
Venice; this included about seventy works. Lists more 
carefully arranged and longer, appeared at Florence in 1552, 
at Milan in 1554; and the first published in the form after¬ 
wards used, w^as put forth at Rome in 1559. Writings by 
cardinals w^ere included in this last, together with the poems 
of della Casa himself. 

Nor were printers and booksellers the only persons sub¬ 
jected to these stringent regulations ; even on private persons 
it was enforced as a duty of conscience to denounce all 
forbidden books, and contribute their utmost towards the 
destruction of all that should come to their knowledge. 
These laws were carried into execution with incredible 
severity. Though many thousands of the work “ On the 
Benefits of Christ’s death ” were disseminated, not one was 
sufiered to escape; the book entirely disappeared, and is 
no longer to be found. Whole piles of confiscated copies 
were burnt in Rome. 

The secular arm was called in aid of the clergy for all 
these rules and restrictions.The purposes of the papal 

^ Bromato, vii. 9. . „ 1 

^ Many laymen offered their assistance. ‘'Fu nmcdialo, says tne 
Compendium of the Inquisitors, “ opportunamenie dyl S. Officio in 
Roma con porre in ogni citta valenti c zclanti inquisitori, servendosi 
. anche lalliora de secolari zelanti e dolti per ajuto della^fcde, come, 
verbi gratia, del Godescalco in Como, del conic Albano in Bergamo, 
del Mutio in Milano. Questa risolutione di servirsi dc’ secolari fu 
presa, perche non soli raoltissimi vescovi, yicarii, Bali e preti, ma anco 
molti deir istessa inquisilione erano lieretici.” [This evil was oppor¬ 
tunely remedied by the holy ofiice in Rome, who placed able and 
zealous inquisitors in every city, employing also zealous and learned 
laymen in aid of the faith; as, for example, Godescalco in Como, 
Count Albano in Bergamo, and Mutio in Milan. These secular persons 
were employed, because many bishops, vicars, monks, and priests, nay, 
members of the Inquisition itself, were also heretics.] 
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see were in this instance largely assisted by the extent of its 
own dominionSj since they could here set the example they 
desired to see followed, and offer a model for the imitation 
of other lands. The governments of Milan and Naples 
could present but slight opposition, because they had them¬ 
selves intended to establish the Spanish Inquisition in their 
own territories, with this difference only; that in Naples 
the confiscation of property was not permitted. In Tuscatiy 
the Inquisition was rendered accessible to the influence 
of the civil power by the agency of the legate whom the 
duke, Cosimo de’ Medici, found means to get appointed to 
his court.' Notwithstanding this, however, the fraternities 
founded by it gave great offence. In Siena and Pisa, the 
most oppressive severities were put in force against the 
universities. In the Venetian states the Inquisitor was, it 
is true, not wholly emancipated from civil control; in the 
capital, three Venetian nobles w’ere appointed to sit in 
his tribunals from April, 1547; while, throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, the rector of each town took part in the proceed¬ 
ings, seeking counsel occasionally from learned doctors, or, 
if persons of great eminence were accused, applying for his 
guidance to the Council of Ten. With all this, however, 
the ordinances of Rome were for the most part, and on all 
essential matters, fully carried into effect. 

And in this manner were all the agitations of dissentient 
opinion subdued by main force, and annihilated throughout 
Italy. Almost the whole order of the Franciscans were 
compelled to recantation, and the disciples of Valdez had 
for the most part to retract their opinions. In Venice a 
certain degree of freedom was allowed to the foreigners, 
principally Germans, who resided there for purposes of trade 
or study; but the natives, on the contrary, were compelled 
to abjuration, and their 'meetings were broken up. Many 
took to flight, and these fugitives were to be found in every 
town of Germany and Switzerland. Those who would not 
abjure their faith and could not escape, were subjected to 
the penalty. In Venice, they were taken beyond the lagoons 
by two boats: arrived in the open sea, a plank was laid 
between these, on which the condemned was placed; at 
the same moment the rowers pulled in opposite directions; 
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the plank fell: once more did the unhappy victim invoke the 
name of Christ, and then the waves closed over him, and he 
sank to rise no more. In Rome, the auto-da-f^ was held 
formally at certain intervals before the church of Santa 
Maria alia Minerva. Many sought escape by flying from 
place to place wdth their wives and children ; we trace their 
wanderings for a time, then they disappear ; they had most 
probably fallen into the toils of their merciless hunters. 
Others remained quiet. The duchess of Ferrara, who, but 
for the Salic law, would have sat on the French throne, was 
not protected by her birth and high rank. Her husband 
was himself her accuser. “ She sees no one,” says Marot, 
‘‘ against whom she can complain; the mountains rise 
between herself and her friends ; she mingles her wine with 
her tears.” 


7. FURTHER PROGRESS OF THE JESUIT INSTITUTION 

Such was the position of things in the Catholic hierarchy ; 
all opponents set aside by force, the tenets of the Church 
firmly reinstated in the mind of the age, and^ the ecclesi¬ 
astical power enforcing their observance with weapons 
against which no resistance could avail. Then it was that, 
in closest alliance with this all-mastering power, the Order 
of the Jesuits arose. 

Not in Rome only, but throughout all Italy, the^ most 
extraordinary success attended its efforts; designed, in the 
first instance, for the common people, it was not slow to 
gain acceptance from the higher classes also. 

It was highly favoured in Parma by^ the Farnese 
princesses submitted themselves to the spiritual exercises it 
enjoined. In Venice, the Gospel of St. John was expounded 

Orlandinus expresses himself in singular terms:—“ Et civitas,” 
says he, ii. p. 78, “et privati, qiiibus fuisse dicitur aliqiia cum Romano 
pontifice necessitudo, supplices ad eum literas pro Fabro retinendo 
dederunt.” As if all the world did not know that Paul III had a son. 
Moreover, the Inquisition was subsequently established in Parma, as 
a consequence of the opposition manifested towards the priests who 
favoured Jesuitism. 
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by.LaineZj expressly for the nobles; and, in 1542, he 
succeeded, with the assistance of one of the Lippomano 
family, in laying the foundation of the Jesuits’ college in 
that city. So extraordinary a degree of influence was gained 
by Francesco Strada over the citizens of Montepulciano, 
that many of them were induced to accompany him through 
the streets, begging; Strada knocking at the different doors, 
and his companions receiving the donations. They made 
themselves extremely popular in Faenza, although this city 
had previously been much under the influence of Bernardino 
Ochino. They formed schools there, succeeded in allaying 
enmities of a hundred years’ standing, and in forming 
societies for the relief of the poor. I name these instances 
as examples only; suffice it to say, that they appeared 
everywhere, gained numerous adherents, and firmly estab¬ 
lished their ascendancy. 

But as Ignatius Loyola was altogether a Spaniard, and 
entirely possessed by the ideas of his nation, as also he 
had thence received his most zealous disciples, it followed 
that his society, wholly Spanish in spirit, made greater 
progress in Spain than even in Italy. A very important 
conquest was gained at Barcelona, in the person of Fran¬ 
cesco Borgia, duke of Gandia. Such multitudes flocked 
to hear Araoz, in Valencia, that no church could contain 
them, and a pulpit was prepared for him in the open air. 
Equally successful was Francesco Villanova, in Alcala, where 
he gained numerous adherents of high consideration, not¬ 
withstanding his mean birth, weakness of health, and total 
want of all learning. From this city, and that of Salamanca, 
where, in 1548, the Jesuits commenced their establishment, 
in a small, wretched house, they afterwards extended them¬ 
selves over all Spain.^ Nor were they less cordially received 
in Portugal. Of the first two who, at his own request, were 
sent to him, the king retained one, Simon Roderic, near his 
person; the other he despatched to the East Indies, and 
this was that Xavier who there gained for himself the name 
of an apostle and the glory of a saint. ■ At both the Peninsular 
courts, the Jesuits obtained extraordinary popularity; that 
of Portugal they reformed altogether, and in the Spanish 

^ Ribadeneira: Vita Ignatii, c. xv. n. 244; c. xxxviii, n. 285. 
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court they were almost instantly selected as confessors by 
the most distinguished nobles, the president of the council 
of Castile, and the cardinal of Toledo. 

So early as the year 1540, certain young men had been 
sent by Loyola to study in Paris; from that city the society 
extended itself over the Netherlands. In Louvain the most 
decisive success attended the efforts of Faber. Eighteen 
young men, already masters of arts or bachelors in that 
university, attached themselves to his steps^ offering ^ to 
abandon home and country, for the purpose of following 
him to Portugal. Already were the Jesuits seen in Germany; 
among the first who joined them was Peter Canisius, who 
entered their order on his twenty-third birthday, and was 
afterwards so effectual a promoter of their interests. 

This rapid success was, of necessity, most powerfully 
influential in the development of the institution; the form 
assumed by it was as follows :— 

Into the circle of his first companions, the class of the 
professed, Ignatius received but few; he found that men at 
once highly educated, good, and pious, were very rare; even 
in the first sketch of his purposes laid before the pope, he 
declares the intention of training young men according to 
his own views, and in colleges, which he hopes to found in 
different universities. Of these, a number surpassing his 
expectations presented themselves, as we have said; they 
constituted the class of scholastics, as distinguished from that 
of the members “professed.”^ 

But in this arrangement a certain inconvenience was 
discovered. The professed, by their fourth and special 
vow, had bound themselves to perpetual travels in the service 
of the pope; but it would be utterly inconsistent to assign 
to these men the government of the many colleges now 
required, since such institutions would demand their con¬ 
tinual residence. Ignatius thus found it necessary to con¬ 
stitute a third class, standing between the two just described. 

^ Pauli III facultas coacljutores aclmittendi, d. 5 Jimii, 1546. “Ita 
ut ad vota servanda pro eo tempore quo tu, fili praeposite, et qiii pro 
tempore fuerint ejusdem societatis praepositi, eis in ininisterio spirituali 
vel temporali utendiuii judicaveritis, et non ultra astringantur.”—Corpus 
Institutorum, i. p. 15. 
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These were called spiritual coadjutors; they were priests, 
possessing the classic learning and general science required 
for the instruction of youth, and devoting themselves ex¬ 
pressly to that employment No portion of the Jesuit 
institution was more important than this, and, so far as my 
researches have enabled me to discover, its character was 
peculiar to that body, which is indebted to it for a large 
part of its unexampled influence and success. These 
coadjutors were allowed to settle themselves in such places 
as they chose to select; they assumed the control of educa¬ 
tion, and silently established a wide-spreading ascendancy 
for the order. They also took three vows only, and these, 
be it remarked, were simple, and not solemn; that is to say, 
the society could absolve them from these vows, in certain 
cases carefully defined, while any attempt on their part 
to leave the order was followed by immediate excom¬ 
munication. 

But one thing more was now requisite. The studies and 
occupations to which these classes were destined must have 
suffered undue interruption, had they been also subjected to 
the care of providing for their own subsistence. This, then, 
they were spared. The professed lived on alms in their 
houses, and the colleges were permitted to possess revenues 
in common. For the administration of this income, so far 
as it did not devolve on the professed, who were excluded 
from all share in the enjoyment of it, Ignatius appointed 
secular coadjutors, to whom the management of other 
affairs,.merely external, was also intrusted. These secular 
coadjutors were equally bound by the three simple vows, 
but had to content themselves with the persuasion, that they 
were serving God, by aiding a society devoted to the salva¬ 
tion of souls; they were not suffered to seek for any other 
reward. 

These arrangements were perfectly well calculated in 
themselves, and, at the same time, laid the foundation of a 
hierarchy, eminently fitted, by its several gradations, to 
subjugate the minds of those on whom it acted.^ 

And now, if we examine the laws of which the code of 

j The basis of the society was formed of “novices, guests, and 
indifferents; ’’ from these arose the different classes. 
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the Jesuits came gradually to be formed, we shall perceive 
that an entire separation of its members from all the usual 
interests and relations of life was one of their principal 
objects. Love of kindred they denounced, ■ as a carnal 
inclination.^ The man who resigned his property to enter 
the order, was in no case to bestow it on his relations, but 
must distribute all to the poor.s He who had once become 
a Jesuit could neither receive nor write a letter that was not 
read by his superior. The society demands the whole 
being; all the faculties and inclinations of the man must be 
held in its fetters. 

It claims to share in the most intimate of his secrets; 
all his faults, nay, even all his virtues, must be carefully 
enumerated : a confessor is appointed him by his superiors, 
the general reserving to himself the right of granting abso¬ 
lution in such cases as it may be deemed expedient that he 
should take cognizance of.^ He insisted on this regulation 
as a means to his obtaining a perfect knowledge of his sub¬ 
ordinates, that so he might the better use them at his 
pleasure. 

For in the order of Jesuits, obedience takes the place of 
every motive or affection that usually awakens men to 
activity—obedience, absolute and unconditional, without 
one thought or question as to its object or consequences.^ 
No man shall aspire to any rank above that he holds. The 
secular coadjutor may not even learn to read or write with¬ 
out permission, if it happen that he do not possess these 
attainments. With the most unlimited abjuration of all 
right of judgment, in total and blind subjection to the will 

^ Summarium Constitutionuni, § 8, in the Corpus Tnstitulorum 
Societatis Jesu ; Antwerp, 1709, tom. i. In Orlandinus, hi. 66, Faber 
is lauded for having once passed through his native town, after many 
years of absence, and proceeding on his journey without permitting 
himself even to halt. 

^ Examen generate, c. iv. § 2. 

® Rules found separatelyin the Summarium Constitutionum, §§ 32,41; 
the Examen generate, §§ 35, 36; and ^Constitutionum Pauli III, c. i. 
n. II. “Illi oasus reservabuntur,” it is remarked in the latter place, 
‘‘quos ab eo (superior®) cognosci necessarium videbitur aut valde 
conveniens.’^ 

* The letter of Ignatius “to the Brethren of the Society of Jesus in 
Portugal.” 8 Kal. Apr. 1553, § 3. 
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of his superiors, he must resign himself to be led, like a thing 
without life, as the staff, for example, that the superior holds 
in his hand, to be turned to any purpose seeming good^ to 
him. The society is to him the representative of the divine 
providence.^ 

What a power was that now committed to the general- 
vested in him for life was the faculty of^ exacting this 
unquestioning obedience of thousands i nor is there one to 
whom he is responsible for the use made of it. By the 
plan of the order submitted to the pontiff in 1543, every 
member of the society, who might chance to be at the same 
place with the general, was to be called to the discussion of 
even the most trifling 'affairs : but by Julius III he was 
freed from this restriction in 1550, and is to take counsel 
only when he, shall himself desire it. It was necessary to 
hold a councii only for some material change in the consti¬ 
tution, or for the suppression of houses and colleges alone;" 
in every other case, all power' is committed to him of 

1 Constitutiones, vi. i. “Et sibi quisque persuadeat, quod qui sub 
obedientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi a divina providentia per siiperiores 
suos sinere debent, perinde ac cadaver essent.” Here is also the other 
Constitution, vi. 5, according to which it would seem that even a sin 
might be enjoined: “ Visum est nobis in Domino, . . . nullas con¬ 
stitutiones, declarationes vel ordinem ullum vivendi posse obligationem 
ad peccatum mortale vel veniale inducere, nisi superior ea in nomine 
Domini Jesu Christi vel in virtute obedientiae jubeat.” One can 
scarcely believe one’s eyes as one reads this. For the most natural 
construction of the words is to refer “ea” to “peccatum mortale vel 
veniale,” so that the superior could really permit a sin. But this is not 
the true meaning. The Constitution is connected with the Declaration 
of the Dominican rules, in which the Priors were empowered “praecepta 
facere quae transgressores obligabunt non solum ad poenam, sed etiam 
ad mortalem culpam.” Here it is a question of orders, the infringement 
of which involves spiritual guilt. In the same way the general of the 
Jesuits is to have power to impose duties, the dereliction of^W'hich 
renders the offender guilty of sin, of one kind or another. This is an 
authority of a very extraordinary character. In the case of the 
Dominicans it was rather an increase in the severity of the rule of 
the order : with the Jesuits it was part of the unconditional obedience, 
which the general was empowered to enforce. 

® “ Adjutus, quatenus ipse opportunum judicabit, fratrum suorum 
consilio, per se ipsum ordinandi et jubendi quae ad Dei gloriam 
pertinere videbuntur, jus totum habeat,” says Julii III Confirmatio 
Institutx. 
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acting as may be most conducive to the good of the 
society. He has assistants in the different provinces, but 
these confine themselves strictly to such matters as he shall 
confide to them. All presidents of provinces, colleges, 
and houses, he names at his pleasure: he receives or dis¬ 
misses, dispenses or furnishes, and may be said to exercise 
a sort of papal authority on a small scale.^ 

In all this there was one only danger to be feared, 
namely, that the general, possessing so great a power, might 
himself depart from the principles of the society: certain 
restrictions were therefore imposed on his habits of life. To 
us it will certainly not seem so important as it may have 
appeared to Ignatius, that the Society or its deputies were 
intrusted with the arrangement of certain external obser¬ 
vances, the hours of meals and sleep, for example, the dress, 
and whatever concerned the daily habits.^ It is, neverthe¬ 
less, still something, that the supreme power should be 
deprived of a freedom of action enjoyed by the most 
insignificant individual. The assistants who were not 
named by himself, maintained a constant supervision over 
him in these respects; and one officer, called the admoni- 
tor, was specially appointed to warn him of any lapse. 
In the event of any gross fault, the assistants could sum¬ 
mon the general congregation, who • had the power of pro¬ 
nouncing a sentence of deposition against the offending 
general. 

This carries us a step further in our examination of the 
order. 

We must not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by the hyper¬ 
bolical descriptions left us of their power by the Jesuits 
themselves; rather let us consider what may have been 
practicable, considering the great extension soon attained by 
the society. We shall then arrive at the following results: 
To the general remained the supreme guidance of the whole 
order, more particularly the control of the superiors, whose 
consciences he was to scrutinize and direct—whose duties 
he alone could assign. These superiors, on the other hand, 
possessed a similar power within their own jurisdiction, and 

^ Constitutiones, ix. 3. 

2 Schedula Iguatii^ AA> SS, Commentatio praevia, n. 872. 
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frequently exercised it with a severity exceeding that of the 
general liimselfd The superiors and general were to a 
certain extent counterpoised by each other. The general 
was also to be informed as to the personal characteristics of 
every subordinate, and although it is obvious that he could 
interfere on important occasions only, yet the supervision 
remained in his hands. A select number of the professed, 
on the other hand, were authorised to exercise supervision 
over him. 

Other institutions have existed, forming a world within 
the world, and which, releasing their members from all 
exterior obligations, have sought to absorb their whole being 
to_ themselves, and to inspire each individual with a new 
principle of life and action. This was pre-eminently the 
purpose of the Jesuits, and it was fully accomplished. But 
there was a further peculiarity in their proceedings; while 
the order was itself taking captive the mind, and holding it 
as a mere piece of property, it nevertheless demanded the 
full development of all the faculties in each individual. No 
Jesuit was in any sense his own property; he belonged fully 
and unreservedly to the order: thus all personal considera¬ 
tion was merged in a life of mutual supervision and sub¬ 
ordination. But a firmly compacted and perfect unity was 
thus formed,—a body endowed with nerv'e and vigorous 
power of action. It was to secure this last effect that the 
monarchical power was so earnestly enforced, to this did 
they subject themselves unreservedly; nor did they ever 
abandon it, unless the possessor himself departed from its 
vital principles. 

There was perfect consistency in the refusal of the Jesuits 
to permit their members the acceptance of ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nities ; for these might have involved the fulfilment of duties, 
or the forming of relations, over which the society could no 
longer exercise control. In the earlier days of Jesuitism this 
rule was most strictly observed : when the bishopric of Trieste 
was proposed to Jay, he neither would nor dared to accept 
it; and on the retraction of the proposal, in consequence of 
a letter from Ignatius, by Ferdinand I who had offered it, 

Mariana, Biscurso de las enfermedadas de la Compania de Jesus, 
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the general caused solemn masses to be said in thanksgiving 
and a Te Deum to be sung 4 

A second effectual distinction is, that the order of Jesuits 
emancipated itself from the more ascetic and cumbrous forms 
of monastic devotion. The members severally were also 
enjoined to avoid excess in their religious exercises: they 
were not to weaken themselves by fasting, vigils, or castiga¬ 
tions, or to abstract more time than was strictly needful from 
the service of mankind. In labour, also, moderation was 
commanded; the spirited steed must have the curb rather 
than the spur, and no man should load himself so heavily 
with his weapons that he cannot wield them to advantage.’^ 
On no account was any member of the society to labour 
until the elasticity of his mind became endangered by his 
toils.^ 

Thus the society, regarding its members as its own exclu¬ 
sive property, was desirous of seeing them attain to the 
highest culture of their energies, physical and mental,—but 
ever in accordance with its first great principle of obedience. 

This careful development of the individual was, in fact, 
indispensable to the performance of the duties assigned him 
—those of the pulpit, that is, of the school and the confes¬ 
sional : to the two latter in particular the Jesuits devoted 
themselves with a zeal more peculiarly their own. 

The instruction of youth had been hitherto left to those 
men, who, after long study of profane literature, had turned 
their attention to theological subjects, which they treated in 
a manner never very acceptable to the court of Rome, and 
eventually altogether reprobated by it. The Jesuits took 
upon themselves to expel these men from their office, and to 
occupy it in their stead. They began by the closest obser¬ 
vance of a carefully considered system, dividing the schools 
into classes, and pursuing in these a method strictly uniform, 
from the earliest principles of learning to the highest degree 


^ Extract from the Liber memorialis of Ludovicus Gonsalvus : 
“Quod desistente rege S. Ignatius indixerit missas et ‘Te Deum 
laudamus,^ in gratiarum actionem.”—Commentarius praevius, in AA. 
SS. Julii 7. n. 412. 

* Constitutiones, v. 3. i. Epistola Ignatii ad Fratres qui sunt in 
liispania. Corpus InstitutQrum, ii. 540. 

YOU h N 
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of science. They paid great attention to the moral culture, 
and formed their pupils to good character and correct 
manners ; they were favoured by the civil power, and, finally, 
their instructions were given gratis. Wlienever a prince or 
city had founded one of their colleges, no private person 
needed further to incur expense for the education of his 
children. They were expressly forbidden to ask or accept 
remuneration or reward; as were their sermons and masses, 
so was their instruction altogether gratuitous. There was not 
even the usual box for offerings in their churches. As men 
are constituted, this of itself must have aided to make the 
Jesuits popular, the rather as they taught with great ability and 
equal zeal. ‘'Not only were the poor assisted by this practice,” 
says Orlandinus, “ it was a solace to the rich also.” ^ He 
remarks further on the extraordinary success of their efforts. 
“ Many are now shining in the purple of the hierarchy/^ he 
declares, “ whom we had but lately on the benches of our 
schools ; others are engaged in the government of states and 
cities. We have trained up bishops and their counsellors, 
nay, other spiritual communities have been filled from our 
schools.” The most remarkable talents among these pupils 
were appropriated by the order whenever that was possible, 
as may well be supposed, and the society had in fact formed 
itself into a body of instructors for all ages, that, extending 
over every Catholic country, acquired an amount of influence 
altogether incalculable. From the Jesuits education received 
that tone of religion by which it has since been marked, and 
was impressed by a strict unity of character, whether as 
regards method, doctrine, or discipline. 

But how predominant was the ascendancy assured to them 
by the address with which^ they gained possession of the 
confessional, and the direction of consciences ! No age of 
the world has been more accessible than was the period of 
their commencement to such influence as they exercised; 
but perhaps none has more needed it. Their code of laws 

^ Orlandinus, lib. vi. 70. A comparison might be made with the 
conventual schools of the Protestants, in which the religious tendency 
was also fully predominant. See Sturm, in Ruhkopf, Geschichte des 
Sclmlwesens, p. 378. The points of difference must of course be also 
considered* 
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enjoins the Jesuits “ to pursue one uniform method in their 
manner of giving absolution, to exercise themselves in cases 
of conscience, to adopt a short and rapid mode of interro¬ 
gating their penitents, and to hold the examples of the saints, 
their words and other helps, ever ready against every sort of 
sin; ” ^ rules which are obviously well calculated to meet the 
wants of mankind. But the extraordinary success obtained 
by the society, and which involved a real diffusion of their 
peculiar modes of thinking, was further promoted by another 
essential adjunct. 

This was the very remarkable little manual of spiritual 
exercises which Ignatius, I will not say originated, but which 
he certainly worked out in a most peculiar manner.^ By this 
his first disciples were attracted, and it was equally efficacious 
with later ones; among his followers generally it ever 
maintained the highest authority, and served more than all 
else to make them his own; its utility was progressive and 
powerful, the more so perhaps because it was‘recommended 
for occasional study only; and as a resource in moments of 
inward distress and spiritual craving. 

It is .not a book of doctrine,' but rather a guide to self¬ 
contemplation, “ the longings of the soul,” says Ignatius, 
‘•'are not to be appeased by a cloud of acquirements; by 
intuitive perception of things sacred alone can it be 
satisfied.” ^ 

It is the guidance of this perception that he proposes.to 
himself; the spiritual adviser intimates the subjects to be 
reflected on; the neophyte has only to follow, them out. 
His thoughts are to be fixed on them before retiring to rest, 
and immediately bn awaking; he must abstract himself with 
determination from all other objects of thought; windows and 
doors must be closed; kneeling or prostrate on the earth, he 
must continue his task of self-examination. 

He begins by a deep consciousness of sin; he reflects 

^ Regula Sacerdotum, §§ 8, 10, ii. 

^ For after all that has been written on either side, it is manifest 
that Ignatius had a similar work, by Garcia de Cisneros, in view; the 
most peculiar part of it seems, nevertheless, to have been entirely his 
own. Comm, praev., n. 64. 

® “Non enim abimdantia scientiae, sed sensus et gustus rerum 
interior desiderimn animae replere solet.’' 
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that for one single crime the angels were cast into hell, while 
for him, who has committed so many, the saints are ever 
interceding. The heavens with their stars, animals and all 
plants of the earth, minister to his good. That he may now 
be freed from his guilt, and may not be condemned to eternal 
damnation, he calls on the crucified Redeemer; he receives 
his replies ; there is between them a dialogue as of a friend 
with his friend, a servant with his master. 

He next seeks edification from profound reflections on the 
events of sacred history: “ I see,” he exclaims, “ how the 
three persons of the Godhead look down upon the whole 
earth, which they behold filled with men condemned to he'll; 
they resolve that the second person shall, for their redemp¬ 
tion, assume the nature of man. I survey the whole wide 
circuit of the globe, and in one corner I discern the hut of 
the Virgin Mary, whence proceeds salvation.” He proceeds 
from step to step through the sacred histories, he represents 
to himself the different events in all the fulness of their 
details, and according to the categories of their import; the 
religious fancy, freed from the trammels of the letter, is 
allowed the utmost scope for expansion, the disciple imagines 
himself to touch the garments, to kiss the footsteps of the 
sacred personages ; in this excitement of the imagination, in 
the full conviction how great is the blessedness of a soul 
replete with divine grace and virtues, he returns to the 
consideration of his own condition; if his position in life be 
still undecided, he must choose it now, in accordance with 
the wants and wishes of his heart, whilst he has one only aim 
in view, that of becoming consecrated to the glory of God, 
in whose presence, and in that of all the saints, he believes 
himself to stand. If his choice be already made, he then 
reviews his manner of life, his daily walk and conversation, 
the ordering of his household, his needful expenditure, what 
he has to give to the poor; on all of which he reflects in the 
frame of mind that he will desire to have always maintained, 
when arrived at the hour of his death; having no other object 
before him than such as may tend to the glory of God and 
his own salvation. 

Thirty days are devoted to these exercises; reflections 
on sacred history, on his own personal circumstances, prayers 
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and resolutions occupy the hours, and alternate with each 
other.^ The soul is kept in ceaseless excitement and activity, 
occupied with itself ; finally, when the individual represents 
to himself the provident care of God, “ who in all his creatures 
effectually works for the good of man,” he once more believes 
himself to be standing before the Lord and his saints, he 
beseeches the Almighty to permit the dedication of his service 
and adoration to himself. He offers up his whole being, 
freedom, memory, understanding, will; thus does he con¬ 
clude with him the covenant of love. “ Love consists in the 
community of all faculties and possessions.” In return for 
this its devotion, God imparts his grace to the soul. 

It will suffice for our purpose to have given a rapid glance 
at this extraordinary book. In its general tenour, its various 
propositions, and their manner of connection, there is a 
certain persuasiveness that does certainly excite the spirit, 
but restrains it at the same time within most narrow limits. 
Admirably calculated for its peculiar aim, that of contem¬ 
plation guided by the fancy, it is all the more successful 
from being the result of Loyola’s own experiences. He has 
here recorded all the most remarkable phenomena of his 
religious awakening and spiritual progress, from their first 
commencement to the year 1540, when he received the 
sanction of the pope. It has been said that the Jesuits 
profited by the experience of the Protestants, and in some 
few particulars this may have happened; but on the whole, 
they present a very' strong contrast to each other. In this 
work at least, Ignatius has opposed to the discursive, logical, 
and searching method of the Protestants (a method by its 
very nature polemical), one of his own which is entirely 
different, being short, intuitive, calculated for awakening the 
imaginative faculties and prompting to instant resolve. 

And in this manner did those visionary elements that 
had characterized his commencement, condense themselves 
at length to an extraordinary force of practical influence. 
Never wholly freed from the military habits of his early 
days, Loyola formed his society into a sort of religious stand¬ 
ing army; selected carefully man by man, enrolled under 
the influence of the religious fantasy, each one trained 
for the especial service he was intended to perform, and 
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commanded by himself: such were the cohorts that he 
dedicated to the service of the pope. He lived to see their 
ascendancy over the greater portion of the earth’s surface. 

At the period of his death, the company of Ignatius 
numbered thirteen provinces, exclusive of the Romand A 
mere glance will serve to shew where the strength of the order 
lay; the majority of these provinces, seven namely, belonged 
to the western peninsula and its colonies. In Castile there 
were ten colleges. Aragon and Andalusia had each five. 
Portugal had gone beyond even this : houses were established 
there both for professed members and novices. Over the 
colonies of Portugal the Company of Jesus exercised almost 
absolute mastery. Twenty-eight members of the order were 
occupied in Brazil, while in East India, from Goa to Japan, 
not less than a hundred were employed. An attempt on 
Ethiopia was also made from this quarter, and a Provin¬ 
cial was sent thither, the success of the enterprise not being 
doubted. All these provinces of Spanish and Portuguese 
languages and manners, w^ere directed by one commissary- 
general, Francesco Borgia. The nation that had given birth 
to the founder, was also that where his influence was most 
immediately and firmly established. But the effect produced 
in Italy was very little inferior. There were three provinces 
of the Italian tongue: first, the Roman, under the imme¬ 
diate direction of the general; this comprised Naples; it was 
furnished with houses for novices and professed; two col¬ 
leges within the city, the “ Collegium Romanum” and “ Col¬ 
legium Germanicum ”: the last erected for Germans only, 
by the advice of Cardinal Morone, but not with any great 
success. Second, the Sicilian, containing four colleges com¬ 
pleted and two begun. The first Jesuits had been introduced 
into Sicily by the viceroy della Vega; ^ Messina and Palermo 
had vied with each other in establishing colleges, and from 
these it was that the others afterwards arose. The third 
Italian province comprehended all the north of Italy, and 
contained ten colleges. The Order was not equally suc¬ 
cessful in other countries, where it was either opposed by 

In the year 1556. Sacchinus, Historia Societatis Jesu,'p. ii., or 
Lainius, from the beginning, 

2 Ribadeneira : Vita Ignatii, n. 293. 
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Protestantism, or by a strong tendency to Protestant opinion. 
In France they had but one college actually in operation ; 
and though two provinces were counted in Germany, both 
were as yet in their infancy. The first was^ to comprise 
Vienna, Prague, and Ingolstadt, but^ its condition was ex¬ 
tremely precarious; the second was intended to include the 
Netherlands, but Philip II had not yet assured a legal exist¬ 
ence to the Jesuits in that part of his dominions. 

This great and rapid success was a guarantee of the power 
to which the society was destined to attain. The position 
it had secured in those purely Catholic couritries, the two 
'peninsulas, was a circumstance of the utmost importance. 


i 


CONCLUSION 

Thus we perceive, that while the tenets of Protestantism 
were enlarging their influence over the minds of men on the 
one hand, a new impulse had on the other been received by 
Catholicism, and was acting vigorously in Rome and the 
court of its pontiff more especially. This last, equally with 
its opponent, had taken rise from the spirit of worldliness per¬ 
vading the Church; or rather from the necessity of a change 
that this corrupt spirit had forced on the general perception. 

These impulses had at first displayed a tendency towards 
approximation. There was a certain period during which 
Germany had not entirely resolved on casting off the hier¬ 
archy there was also a moment when Italy seemed ap¬ 
proaching towards a national modification of that hieraich}. 

That moment passed away. _ 

The Protestants, guided by Scripture, retraced then steps 
with ever-increasing firmness towards the primitive forms 
of Christian faith and life. The Catholics, on the contrary, 
held fast by the ecclesiastical institutions, as these nad been 
consolidated in the course of centuries, and determined only- 
on renovating all, and infusing increased energy, a more 
rieid severity, and deeper earnestness of purpose into eaclx 
On the one hand there rose up Calvinism, far more anti- 
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Catholic than Lutheranism; on the other, whatever could 
but recall the idea of the Protestant doctrines was con¬ 
fronted by unflinching opposition, and repelled with deter¬ 
mined hostility. 

Thus rise two neighbouring and kindred springs on the 
summit of the mountain, but each seeks its path to the valleys 
in an opposite direction, and their waters are separated for 
ever. 
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THE POPES ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The sixteenth century is distinguished from all others by 
the number of religious systems produced in its course. 
Even to the present day-these are affecting us; the various 
opinions taking their birth at that period have formed 
the medium in which we still live, move, and have our 
being.” 

If we seek to ascertain the precise moment when the 
separation between Catholics and Protestants was completed, 
we shall find that it was not strictly coincident with the first 
appearance of the reformers, for opinions did not imme¬ 
diately assume a fixed character, and, for a certain time, 
there was rational ground of hope that a compromise 
between the conflicting doctrines might be effected. It was 
not until the year 1552 that all prospect of this kind was 
utterly destroyed, and that the three great forms of 
Christianity in the West were separated for ever. 

Now indeed did the wide divergence of all become 
apparent. Lutheranism assumed a severity, an exclusive¬ 
ness, an asceticism hitherto unknown to its habits. The 
Calvinists departed from it in the most essential doctrines, 
though Calvin himself had in earlier times been considered 
a Lutheran; while, in hostile contrast to both, Catholicism 
invested herself with those forms that still distinguish her 
practice. Each of these theological systems sought eagerly 
to establish itself in the position it had assumed, each 
laboured to displace its rivals and to subjugate the world. 

On the first glance it might seem that Catholicism, seek¬ 
ing only to renew existing institutions, would have found 
less difficulty than its opponents in pressing forward and 
securing the ascendancy; but the advantage it possessed was 
in a manner rendered nugatory by many opposing influences. 
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No less than its rivals had Catholicism to contend with the 
various impulses then affecting the world: eagerness for 
temporal advancement, profane learning, and heterodox 
opinions in religion. It was not unlike a principle of fer¬ 
mentation, of which it might still be questioned whether it 
would seize and assimilate the elements surrounding it, or 
itself be overmastered by them. 

The first important obstacle was presented by the popes 
themselves, their personal character and the policy they 
pursued. 

It will have become obvious to the reader, that a temper 
of mind in direct contrast with their spiritual character had 
taken firm hold on the heads of the Church, and had elicited 
that opposition from which Protestantism had received so 
mighty an impetus. 

The question now was, whether the zeal for ecclesiastical 
innovation just arisen in the Church would overcome and 
transform this temper, and to what extent. 

To me it appears that the antagonism of these two prin¬ 
ciples, the conflict between the policy, whether active or 
passive, hitherto prevailing and now become inveterate, and 
the necessity for a complete internal reform, is that which 
constitutes the paramount interest in the history of the 
popes next following. 


I. PAUL III 

It is an error prevalent in our times, that we attach 
undue importance to the purposes and influence of govern¬ 
ments, princes, and other eminent persons; their memory is 
frequently loaded with the sins of the multitude, as frequently 
they have credit for performing what in fact proceeded from 
the general effort of the community.' 

The Catholic movement, considered in the preceding 
book, took its rise under Paul III ; but it would be a 
mistake to ascribe its origin to that pope. He perceived its 
importance to the Roman see, and not only permitted it to 
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take its course, but in many ways promoted its success. 
Still we may declare without hesitation that his own feelings 
were at no time in sympathy with the earnest sincerity of 
Its spirit. 

^ Alexander Farnese—this was the name of Paul III—was ’ 
quite as worldly in character as any of his predecessors. > 
Born m the year 1468, his education was completed within 
the fifteenth century. He studied under Pomponio Leto 
^ Rome, and in the gardens of Lorenzo de’ Medici at 
Plorence j thus imbued with the love of art and elegant 
literature proper to his period, he did not escape the con¬ 
tagion of its_ morals. His_ mother found it needful on a 
certain occasion to keep him a prisoner in the castle of 
Saint Angelo. The future pontiff seized a moment when 
the attention of his guard was attracted by the procession 
of the Corpus Christi, and, lowering himself from the walls 
by a rope, succeeded in making his escape.' He acknow¬ 
ledged a son and a daughter, both illegitimate j but no great 
offence was taken at such affairs-in that day, and they 
were not suffered to impede his fortunes ; we thus find him 
a cardinal while still very young. His hereditary estates 
were situated at Bolsena, and he there constructed a villa 
so inviting to the elegant tastes of Pope Leo X that he 
honoured the cardinal by more than one visit to it. The 
Farnese palace also, one of the finest in Rome, was com¬ 
menced during his cardinalate; but these occupations were 
by no means the principal interests of his life ; he had much 
higher ambitions, and from the first had fixed his thoughts 
on the supreme dignity. 

It is entirely characteristic of Farnese that he sought to 
attain this eminence by means of a complete neutrality. 
The French and Imperial factions then divided Italy, Romej 
and the College of Cardinals. He conducted himself with 
so deliberate a caution, with so fortunate a circumspection, 
that no one could say to which of these parties he most 
inclined. He was on the point of being elected pope, even 
at the death of Leo, and again at that of Adrian, and he 
could not live in charity with the memory of Clement VII, 
whom he accused of occupying the papal chair for twelve 
years, during which it ought to have been his own. At 
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length, in October, 1534, in the fortieth year of his cardinalate 
and the sixty-seventh of his life, he attained the end so long 
desired, and ascended the papal throne.^ 

He was now to feel all the weight of those contentions 
so profoundly agitating the world, the strife of those two 
great parties between which he was himself to hold so im¬ 
portant a place; the necessity for opposing the Protestants, 
at the same time that he was drawn into secret connection 
with them by their political position; the wish he could not 
but feel from the situation of his Italian principality to 
weaken the preponderance of Spain, and the great danger 
involved in every attempt to do so; the pressing need of 
reform, and the mortifying restrictions with which this 
seemed to threaten the papal power. 

The mode in which his character developes itself in the 
turmoil of these contradictory demands is well worthy 
of notice. 

The habits of Paul HI were easy, magnificent, and 
liberal; rarely has a pope been so much beloved in Rome 
as he was. There was an elevation of mind in the way 
in which he elected distinguished men for the sacred 
college, even without their knowledge; how well does this 
contrast with the petty personal considerations by which 
such appointments had usually been determined 1 Nor was 
lie content with merely appointing them, he granted to all 
an unwonted degree of liberty; he endured contradiction in 
the consistory, and encouraged unrestricted discussion;^ 


1 Onnplirius Panvinius : Vita Pauli III. 

® In the year 1538 , Marco Antonio Contarini made a report to the 
Venetian senate on the court of the pontiff. Unfortunately, I have not 
found this work either in the archives of Venice or elsewhere. In 
a MS. concerning the Turkish war, with the title, “Tre Libri delli 
Commentari della Guerra, 1537 - 8 - 9 ,” now in my possession, I find a 
short extract therefrom, whence I have derived the notices given in the 
text. ‘ ‘ Uisse del stato della corte, che molti anni inanzi li prelati non 
erano stati in quella riforma di vita ch’ eran allora, e che li cardinali 
havevano liberta maggiore di dire Topinion loro in consistorio ch’avesser 
avuto gia mai da gran tempo, e die di cio il pontefice non solamente 
iron si doleva, ma se n’era studiatissimo, onde per questa ragione si 
poteva sperare di giorno in giorno maggior riforma. Considero che tra 
cardinali vi erano tali uomini celeberrimi che per opinione commune il 
mondo non n’avria altretanti.” [Of the state of the court, he affirmed, 
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But thus leaving due liberty to others, and according to 
every man the advantages incident to his position, he would 
allow no one of his prerogatives to fall into disuse or be 
neglected. Certain remonstrances being addressed to him 
by the emperor on his having advanced two of his grand¬ 
sons to the cardinalate at too early an age, he replied that 
he would do as his predecessors had done, that examples 
might be cited of infants in the cradle becoming cardinals. 
1 he partiality he displayed for his family was beyond what 
had been customary even in the head of the Church/ and 
his resolution to raise his house to the princely dignity, as 
other popes had done, was early made manifest. 

Not that he sacrificed every other consideration to this 
purpose, ^as did Alexander VI; this could not be alleged 
against him; he laboured earnestly, on the contrary, for the 
promotion of peace between France and Spain, and for the 
suppression^of the Protestants; he strove anxiously to sub¬ 
jugate the Turks, and to advance the reformation of the 
Church; but also, and together with all these cares, he had 
it much at heart to exalt his own house. 

Proposing to himself so many conflicting purposes, 
whether for the public service or his own private affairs, 
this pontiff was necessarily forced on a policy in the utmost 
degree circumspect, watchful, and temporising, so much 
always depending on the favourable moment, the happy 
combination of circumstances. These he was compelled 


that for _a long time the prelates had not led such reformed lives ; that 
the caidinals had more liberty to give their opinions, than for many 
years past; the pope was so far from complaining of this, that he did his 
best to promote it; from all which one might hope now to see o-rcatcr 
reforms.^ lie considered that among the cardinals were men of .such 
high eminence, that by the common opinion the world had nothing to 
equal them.] ® 

^ Suriano, IS35 ' Romano di sangue cl e d’animo molto 

gaghardo :.stima assai I’ingiuric che gli si fanno, et e inclina- 

tissimo a far grand! i suoi,” Varchi (Istorie Fiorentine, p. 636 ) declares 
of the pope’s principal secretary, Messer Ambrogio, “that he could 
have whatever he desired, and desired to have whatever he could.” 
Anmng other gifts, he once received sixty silver washing-basins, with 
their ewers. “ Flow comes it,” asked some one about the court, “ that 
with so many washing-basins, Messer Ambrogio cannot keep clean 
hands ?” ^ l 
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to prepare and mature by degrees most cautiously calculated, 
and ■when the decisive moment had arrived, it was to be 
seized with the utmost promptitude, and made to yield the 
largest possible amount of profit 

The various ambassadors found it difficult to treat with 
him. They were surprised to see, that though betraying 
no want of courage, he was ever reluctant to decide. His 
object was to entangle others, and to gain some promise 
that should fetter them, some assurance that could not be 
recalled; but never would he utter a word that could pledge 
himself. This disposition was obvious, even in minor affairs : 
he was disinclined either to refuse or to promise any thing 
but seemed always anxious to keep his hands free up to the 
la^ moment. How much more, then, in circumstances of 
difficulty! It would occasionally happen, that he would 
himself suggest some means of escape from an evil, some 
expedient against a danger; but if any one sought to act 
on this, the pope at once drew'back; he desired to remain 
always master of his own proceedings.^ 


1 In Ae Lettres et M^moues d’Estat, par Guill. Ribier, Paris, 1666 
are found numerous specimens of his negotiations and their character^ 
and from 1547 to 1549 in the despatches of the 
French ambassadors. Matteo Dandolo describes them minutely in a 
MS. now m my possession: Relatione di Roma, 1551, d. 2oJunii, in 
Senatu. II negotiare con P. Paolo fu giudicato ad ogn’un difficile 
perche era tardissmio nel parlare, perche non voleva mai proferire 
parola die non fusse elegante et exquisita, cosi nella volgare come nella 
Latina e Greca, che di mtte tre ne faceva professione (t should not 
think he would oftp use Greek in his negotiations) e mi aveva scoperto 
di quel poco che 10 ne intendeva. E perche era vecchissinio, parlava 
bassissimo et era longhissmio, ne volea negar cosa che se n-U addi- 
mandasse; ma ne anche (volea) che Puomo che negotiava seco potesse 
esser secure dyhavere havuto da S. SL ii si pb che il no, Uche 
lei voleva staisi sempre m Pavantaggio di poter negare e concedere : 
per il che sempre SI risolveva tardissimamente, quando volea negare 
[To negotiate with Pope Paul was ever thought difficult by all men 
because he was very slow in speech, not wishing to utter a word that 
was not most select and elegant, whether in the vulgar tongue, or in 
Latin or Greek; for he professed them all three, and soon discovered 
m me what little I knew of them, and being very old, he spoke in low 
tones, and was very prolix : he would not refuse what was asked from 
neith^ would he that the man who negotiated with him 
shodd be sure that he had had the ‘‘yes,” rather than the “no” from 
his holiness ; he would always be on the vantage ground of being able 
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Paul III belonged, as we have said, to the classic school 
of which we have spoken before, and was studious of 
elegance in expression, as well in Latin as Italian. His 
words were selected and weighed, with reference to their 
form, as well as import; they were then delivered in low 
tones, and with the most cautious deliberation. 

It was not easy for a man to be sure of the terms on 
which he stood with Pope Paul. Many people thought it 
safer to infer the very opposite from what his words would 
imply; but this was not, perhaps, always advisable. Those 
who observed him most nearly, remarked, that when his 
hopes of any project were at the highest, he usually abstained 
from all mention of the subject, or of any person or thing 
that could lead to itd Thus much was manifest to all, that 
he never abandoned a purpose, when once he had fixed his 
mind on it; he trusted to carry all his undertakings to a 
prosperous issue, if not immediately, yet at some future 
time, by some change of measures, or under altered cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It was perfectly consistent with the habits of a mind so 
constituted, with forethought so closely calculating, with a 
disposition so warily to guard all. points, and secretly to 
ponder on all purposes, that Paul should take heavenly 
as well as earthly influences into his reckoning. The in¬ 
fluence of the stars on human actions was rarely questioned 
in those times, and this pontiff held no important sitting of 
his consistory, undertook no journey, without selecting that 
day when the aspect of the constellations was most favour¬ 
able.*^ An alliance with France was impeded by the weighty 
fact, that no conformity could be discovered between the 
nativity of her monarch and that of the pope. Paul would 
seem to have felt himself to be surrounded by mutually 

to grant or to refuse, wherefore he was always most slow to resolve 
when he chose to deny.] 

^ Remarks of the Cardinals Carpi and Margareta ; “ che son los,’* 
says Mendoza, “que mas platica tienen de su condicion.” [Who are 
the persons most familiar with his disposition.] 

^ Mendoza; “ Es venido la cosa a que ay muy pocos cardenales, 
que concierten negocios, aunque sea para coniprar nna carga de leha, 
sino es o por medio de algun astrologo o hechizero.” As regards the 
pope also, we find the most unquestionable particulars related. 
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opposing agencies, not only of this world below, but also 
of that above, whose part in his affairs he sought to ascer¬ 
tain from the configurations of the stars. His hope was to 
propitiate both, to mitigate their evil influences, to derive 
profit from their favourable conjunctures, and dexterously 
to steer his bark to port between the rocks that menaced 
from every side. 

Let us see by what means he sought this end; whether 
he found them adequate to his purposes, or not; whether 
he did indeed raise himself above the conflicting forces of 
the world, or whether he was swallowed up in the vortex. 

In the early part of his pontificate he did, in effect, 
succeed in forming an alliance with Charles V and the 
Venetians, against the Turks. With great earnestness he 
exhorted the Venetians to this enterprise, and hopes were 
again felt that the boundaries of Christendom might be 
extended to Constantinople. 

There was, nevertheless, a formidable obstacle to this 
undertaking in the war that had again been declared 
between Charles V and Francis I. The pope made every 
possible effort to bring about a reconciliation; the con¬ 
ference held between these two sovereigns at Nice was 
entirely of his arrangement, he himself proceeding to join 
it; and the Venetian ambassador, who was present, can find 
no words sufliciently strong for the eulogy of his zeal, and 
of the patience he displayed on that occasion. It was not, 
however, without the utmost assiduity on his part that a 
truce was arranged; the last moment was approaching,—• 
for he had threatened to depart,^—when at length the princes 
came to an understanding, which seemed afterwards to grow 
into a sort of intimacy. 

Thus actively employed for the public welfare, the pope 
did not forget his own concerns; men observed, that, if 
possible, he always combined the two interests, and made 
the one advance the other. Thus, from the Turkish war 
he took occasion to appropriate Camerino. It was on the 
point of being incorporated with Urbino; the last Varana, 

^ Relatione del 0 ”^°. M. Niccolo Tiepolo del Convento di Nizza. 
Informatt. Politiche, vi. (Library of Berlin). There exists also an old im¬ 
pression, reprinted by Du Mont, under a somewhat different title, iv. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

In the concluding chapter of the last volume I noticed the 
remarkable contrast which was presented between the attitude 
of the Irish Parliament in the spring and summer of 1793 and 
the general condition of the country. In Parliament the Govern¬ 
ment, at the outbreak of the great French war, was supported 
with an almost absolute unanimity. Grattan had declared in 
the strongest terms that it was both the duty and the interest 
of Ireland to give England an unequivocal support, and all the 
important measures of this memorable session for the purpose of 
maintaining the war, of repi-essing sedition and insurrection 
and of reHeving the Catholics from their disabilities, were either 
carried without a division or by overwhelming majoidties. But 
in the meantime, tliroughout the country, sedition and anarchy 
were^ rapidly spreading. Demonstrations in favour of France 
and in opposition to the war were constantly multiplying. An 
extremely seditious press had arisen, and Paine’s writings were 
profusely distributed. Clubs of United Irishmen were formed 
in numerous counties, and were actively engaged in democratic 
and revolutionary propagandism. The Defender movement was 
assuming a new character and a new importance, and efforts 
were made m the towns to enroll national guards modelled after 
those of BVance. 

The relations between discontented Irishmen and French 
agents were becoming very frequent, and from this time Irish 
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heiress of Camermo, having married Guidobaldo II, who 
had entered on the government of Urbino in the year 1538/ 
The pope, ho\vever, declared that Camerino could not de¬ 
scend in the female line. The Venetians were in justice 
bound to support the duke, whose ancestors had constantly 
lived under their protection, and served in their armies, and 
they made an urgent and spirited appeal in his behalf, but 
were deterred from doing more by the fear of war. They 
reflected, that if the pope should call the emperor to his 
aid, that monarch would have so much the less power to 
make head against the Turks; or if France came to his 
assistance, the peace of Italy would be endangered, and 
their own position become more isolated,^ and less ad¬ 
vantageous. These things all considered, they left the 
duke to his fate, and he was compelled to resign Camerino, 
which the pope conferred on his grandson, Ottavio, 

Already the house of Farnese was advancing in splendour 
and power. The conference at Nice had been very advan¬ 
tageous to Paul. Even while it was yet in progress his son, 
Pier Luigi, obtained Novara, with its territories, from the 
emperor, who also gave his solemn promise to marry his 
natural daughter, Margaret, on the death of Alessandro de' 
Medici, to Ottavio Farnese. The pope may be fully be¬ 
lieved, when he affirms that he did not on that account 
ally himself exclusively with the imperial party. On the 
contrary, he desired to form an equally close connection 
with Francis I. Nor did the French king seem averse to 
this proposal, but promised him the hand of a prince of 
the blood,—the duke of Vendome,—for his grand-daughter 
Vittoria.^ 

In this relationship to the two most exalted houses of 


^ Adriani Istorie, 58, 11 . 

^ The deliberations are to be found in the before-mentioned Com¬ 
mentary on the Turkish War, which thus acquires a peculiar interest. 

Grignan, ambassadeur du roi de France a Rome, au Connetable. 
Ribier, i. p. 251: “Monseigneur, sadite Saintete a un merveilleux 
desir du mariage de Vendosme: car il s’en est entierement declare k 
moy, disant que pour estre sa niece unique et tant aimee de luy, il ne 
desiroit apres le bien de la Chrestiente autre chose plus que voir sadite 
niece mariee en France, dont ledit seigneur (le roy) luy avoit tenu 
propos a Nice, et apres vous. Monseigneur, luy en aviez parle,'* 
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the world, Paul found extreme satisfaction; he was fully 
sensible of the honour he derived from it, and even alluded 
to it in the consistory. The position of peace-maker, too, 
that he now occupied between those great powers, was 
equally flattering to his ambition, as spiritual chief of the 
Church. 

But the further progress of these affairs was not altogether 
so fortunate. No advantage whatever could be gained over 
the Ottomans; on the contrary, it was Venice which was 
compelled to accept a peace on very unfavourable terms. 
The promise givep by Francis at Nice was afterwards 
recalled ; and though Paul did not abandon the hope of 
eventually effecting a family alliance with the house of 
Valois, the negotiations were tediously protracted. It is 
true, that the good understanding brought about by the 
pope between the emperor and king, seemed, for some 
time, to become even more perfect, insomuch, indeed, that 
Paul had well nigh felt his jealousy awakened, and complained 
that they neglected him, who had been the cause of this 
concord.^ But this state of things did not long endure; 
contests ensued, the war was recommenced, and the pope 
then raised his thoughts to new designs. 

In earlier times he had openly asserted among his friends, 
and even declared to the emperor, that Milan belonged to 
the French, and ought of right to be restored to them.‘-^ 
Gradually, however, this opinion was abandoned; and we 
presently meet with a proposal from Cardinal Carpi (who 
was more in his confidence than any other member of the 
Sacred College) to Charles V, of which the purport was 
altogether of a different character, and pointed to opposite 
conclusions.^ 

“ The emperor,” he now declares, should not think of 


^ Grignan, 7 March, 1539. Ribier, i. 406. Le Cardinal de 
Boulogne au Roi, 20 April, 1539. Ibid. 445. The pope said to 
him—“qu’il estoit fort estonne, veu la peine et travail qu’il avoit pris 
pour vous appointer, vous et Fempereur, que vous le laissiez ainsi 
arriere.” 

2 M. A, Contarini confirmed this in his report. 

® Discurso del Rev”'°. di Carpi, del 1543 (perhaps rather a year 
earlier), a Carlo V. Cesare, del modo del dominare,—Bibl. Corsinj. 
n.443- 
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being either count, duke, or prince^ he should be emperor 
only. He should not possess numerous provinces, but 
rather great vassals. His prosperity has decreased since he 
took possession of Milan,—not that we counsel him to 
restore it to Francis, whose thirst for territorial acquisitions 
this would only serve to stimulate, but neither is it advis¬ 
able that he should retain it.^ If the emperor has enemies, 
it is because he is suspected of a desire to appropriate 
foreign dominions. Let him remove this suspicion; let 
him place Milan in the rule of some duke of its own, and 
Francis will then find no more adherents. The emperor, 
on the contrary, will have all Germany and Italy on his 
part; he may carry his banners among the most remote 
nations, and will associate his name (this is the expression) 
with immortality.” 

But if Charles must neither keep the duchy nor resign it 
to the French, to whom then must he transfer it? Paul 
thought the dilemma might be well escaped by according it 
to his grandson and the son-in-law of the emperor, Ottavio 
Farnese. This he had already hinted in earlier missions. 
At a new conference held with Charles at Busseto in 1543, 
he proposed it in form. The pope’s schemes were very far- 
- seeing, if it is true that he thought of marrying his niece to the 
heir of Piedmont and Savoy, so that his nephews would have 
ruled on_ both sides of the Po and both sides of the Alps.- 
Negotiations on the subject of Milan proceeded to some 
extent, and the pontiff entertained the most lively hopes. 
The Marchese del Vasto, governor of Milan, whom Paul had 
gained to his wishes, being somewhat credulous and fond 
of display, appeared one day with well-prepared words, to 
conduct Margaret, as his future sovereign, to Milan. I 


^ la M. V. dello stato di Milano le iisasse cortesia, non tanto 
si spegnerebbe quanto si accenderebbe la sete sua j si che e meglio di 
armarsi di quel ducato contra di lui.—V. M. ha da esser certa, che, non 
per affettione che altri abbia a questo re, ma per interesse particolare, e 
la Germania e hItalia, sinche da tal sospetto non saranno liberate, sono 
per sostentare ad ogni lor potere la potentia di Francia.” 

'■2 Dandolo: Relatione di Francia, 1545 : Si e dubitato, che S. 
fosse per tener con Cesare in queste trattatione massime a benehcio de il 
duca di Savoglio, col quale gli voleva dar la nepote.” In France 
strong expressions (gagliarde parole) were heard on the subject. 
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find, however, that the negotiation was broken off in conse¬ 
quence of certain exorbitant demands on the part of the 
emperor.^ It is nevertheless difficult to believe that any 
consideration, however tempting, could induce ^haiies to 
resign a principality so important and so well situated, to 
any foreign influence. 

The house of Farnese was indeed becoming sufficiently 
formidable to the emperor, even without this addition to 
their power and importance. Of the Italian provinces over 
which Charles governed, or wherein he held the ascendancy, 
there was not one in which the existing government had not 
been founded, or at least maintained, by force. Throughout 
the land, from Milan to Naples, at Florence, at Genoa, at 
Siena, everywhere in short, were to be found numbers of 
disaffected persons, belonging to different vanquished parties; 
Rome and Venice were full of emigrants. The Fames! were 
not prevented by their close connection witli the emperor 
from allying themselves with these parties ; subdued indeed, 
but still formidable from the importance of their chiefs, their 
wealth, and numbers. At the head of the victors stood the 
emperor; the vanquished sought refuge with the pope. 
These last were bound together by ties innumerable, they 
were always closely connected with France, either openly or 
secretly, and were incessantly occupied with new plans and 
undertakings; these sometimes related to Siena, sometimes 

^ Pallavicini directly denies these transactions. There is indeed 
room to doubt their having occurred, from what is said by Muratori 
(Annali dTtalia, x. 2, 51). ' His authority is that of historians who may 
have written from hearsay ; but a letter from Girolamo Guicciardini to 
Cosimo de’ Medici, Cremona, 26 June, 1543, in the Archivio Mediceo 
at Florence, is decisive. Granvelle has also spoken of it. “S. MA 
mostrava non esser aliena, quando per la parte del papa fussino 
adenipiute le larghe offerte che eran state proferte dal duca di Castro 
sin a Genova.’^ [His majesty was not ill-disposed, if, on his part, the 
pope fulfilled those large offers made by the duke of Castro at Genoa.] 
I do not know what these offers may have been, but, in any case, they 
were too large for the pope. According to Gosselini, secretary to 
Ferrante Gonzaga, the emperor feared, “ che in volgendo egli le spalle 
(i Farnesi) non pensassero ad occuparlo.” [That once his back was 
turned, the Farnesi would bethink themselves of seizing it.] (Vita 
di Don Fernando, p. iv.) Very circumstantial and amusing particulars 
on this head are to be found in an unprinted Neapolitan biography of 
Vasto in the Chigi library at Rome. 
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to Genoa, at other times to Lucca. How eagerly did Paul 
seek to ol3tain footing in Florence ! But in the young Duke 
Cosimo he met the very man best fitted to oppose him. 
With a proud self-reliance does Cosimo express himself on 
this subject.^ The pope,” says he, “ who has succeeded 
in so many undertakings, has now no wish more eager than 
that of doing something in Florence as well; he would fain 
estrange this city from the emperor, but this is a hope that 
he shall carry with him into his grave.” 

The emperor and pope still stood opposed to each other 
in a certain point of view, as heads of rival factions; if 
Charles had married his daughter into the family of the 
pope, this was only to keep the latter in check, and, as he 
has said himself, to maintain the existing state of things in 
Italy. Paul; on his side, desired to avail himself of his 
alliance with the emperor, to abstract if possible some 
portion of the imperial power to himself; he w^ould fain 
have derived advantage from the protection of the emperor, 
and at the same time have exalted his house by aid of the 
emperor’s opponents. There was still a Guelphic and a 
Ghibelline party, in fact if not in name; the last as usual 
adhering to the emperor and the first to the pope. 

Notwithstanding these elements of discord, we find 
amicable relations existing between the two leaders in the 
year 1545. Margaret having the hope of soon presenting a 
descendant of the Caesar to the family of Paul, the feelings 
of the Farnesi were again turned towards the emperor. 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese repaired to meet Charles ^at 
Worms, and this was one of the most important embassies 
ever despatched by Paul III: the cardinal once more suc¬ 
ceeded in appeasing the emperor’s displeasure; in regard 
to some of the charges brought against his brothers and 
himself he set up a sufficient justification; for others, he 
begged forgiveness, and promised that all would conduct 
themselves in future as became obedient servants and sons 
of his majesty. To this Charles replied, that on their doing 

1 A Letter of Cosimo, of the year 1537, found in the Medicean 
Archives: “Al papa non e restate altra voglia in questo mqndo se 
non disporre di questo stato e levarlo dalla divotione dell’ impera- 
tore,” &c. 
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so, he would treat them as his own children. This being 
settled, they next proceeded to the discussion of more 
important matters. They talked of the war with the 
Protestants, and decided on the immediate convocation of 
the council. Should the emperor resolve to take up arms 
against the Protestants, the pope would engage to support 
him with all the power he could muster, bring all his treasures 
to aid,' and even, were it necessary, his very crown should 
be sold in the service.” ^ 

And in effect, the council was opened in that same year, 
a circumstance of which we first find a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion in the arrangements just described. In 1546, war also 
commenced; the pope and the emperor united their power 
to annul the league of Schmalkalden, which was equally 
hostile to the temporal claims of the one and to the spiritual 
authority of the other. Paul contributed on this occasion 
both troops and money. 

It was the emperor’s purpose to carry on warlike measures 
at the same time that he employed peaceful negotiations; 
while he punished and curbed the disobedience of the 
Protestants by war, he desired that the council should 
determine ecclesiastical disputes, and should above all 
establish such reforms as might render submission in some 
degree possible on the part of the Protestants. 

The success of the warlike operations exceeded all 
anticipation; the position of the emperor seemed at first 
utterly desperate, but under the most perilous circumstances, 
he maintained his firmness; and the autumn of 1546 saw 
North Germany entirely at his mercy. Cities and princes 
now emulously proffered submission; the moment seemed 
to have come, when, the Protestant party in Germany being 

^ Respecting this embassy we have authentic information froim 
Granvelle himself: Dispaccio di Monsignor di Cortona al Duca di 
Fiorenza : Vormatia, 29 Maggio, 1545 : (Granvelle) “mi concluse in 
somma ch’el cardinale era venuto per giustificarsi d’alcune caliimnie, 
e supplica S. M. che quando non potesse interamente discolpare 
Eattioni passate di Signore sue e di sua casa, ella si degnasse 
rimetterle e non ne tener conto.—Expose di piu, in caso che S. M. si 
risolvesse di sbattere per via d’arme, perche per giustitia non si vedeva 
quasi modo alcuno, li Luterani, S. Beatitudine concorrera con ogni 
somma di denari.” 
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entirely subjugated, the whole north of Europe might again 
be made Catholic. 

In this crisis what was the conduct of the pope ? 

He recalled his troops from the imperial army, and 
transferred the council, now on the point of completing its 
mission, and exercising its powers of pacification, from 
Trent, w^here, at the request of the Germans, it "vvas es¬ 
tablished, to his own second capital, Bologna; alleging as 
the pretext for this step, that some contagious disease had 
broken out in the former city. 

There is no doubt as to his motives for these proceedings. 
The ecclesiastical duties of the papacy were again in direct 
collision with its political interests. That the whole of Pro¬ 
testant Germany should be really subjugated by the emperor, 
and entirely obedient to his behests, seemed by no means 
desirable to the pope ; his astute calculations had taught him 
to look for something wholly different—that Charles might 
gain certain successes, whence advantage would accrue to the 
Catholic church; this he had hoped and expected ; but be also 
believed, as he admits himself,^ that the emperor would fall 
into difficulties innumerable, and be surrounded by such 
perplexities as would leave him, Paul, at perfect liberty for 
the pursuance of his own projects. Fortune mocked at 'all 
these deeply pondered plans : he had now to fear, and 
France pointed out the fact to his notice, that the imperial 
predominance would be extended to Italy also, and make 
itself felt both in spiritual and temporal affairs. 

Nor was this all; the council also -occasioned him in¬ 
creasing anxiety : it had long oppressed him,^ and he had 
more than once bethought him of means by which to dis¬ 
solve it. The victories of Charles were constantly adding 
to the boldness of the imperialist bishops, who now proposed 
measures of unusual audacity. Under the title of cen- 
surae,’’ the Spanish prelates brought forward certain articles 

1 Charles O, de Guise, au Roy, 31 Oct. 1547 {Ribier, ii. p. 75) ; 
written after an audience of the pope. Paul declares the motives that 
led him to take part in the German war : “ Aussi a dire franchement 
qii’il estoit bien mieux de V empescher (I’empereur) en un lieu, dont 
il pensoit qu’ aisement il ne viendroit a bout.” 

2 Du Mortier, au Roy, 26 Avril 1547 : ‘‘asseure, Sire, que 
pendant il estoit a Trente, c’estoit une charge qui le pressoit fort.” 
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tending in their-collective form to a circumscription of the 
papal dignity. The Reformation, which Rome had so long 
dreaded, seemed now indeed to have become inevitable. _ 
Strangely do the words sound that relate the following 
facts, yet are they perfectly true. At the moment when all 
North Germany was trembling at the prospect of restoration 
to the papal authority, at that moment the pope was, and 
felt himself, an ally of the Protestants ! His joy at the pro¬ 
gress made by the elector John Frederick against Duke 
Maurice, was manifest j he wished nothing more ardently, 
than that the former rhight be equally able_ to hold out 
against the emperor. Francis I was at this time using his 
utmost efforts to combine the whole world in a league against 
Charles; and the pope exhorted him earnestly “ to succour 
those who were still holding out against the emperor, aird 
were not yet overborne.” ^ Once more it seemed probable 
to him that Charles might fall upon still greater diffi¬ 
culties, and have his hands occupied for a long time. “ He 
believes this,” says the ambassador of France, “ because he 
wishes it.” .... . 

But his hopes were again disappointed, the emperors 
good fortune baffled all his calculations: Charles was 
victorious at Milhlberg, and carried_ off the two Protestant 
leaders prisoners. He could now direct his attention moie 
closely than ever to his Italian designs. 

It will be readily understood that the emperor was deeply 
irritated by the prqceedings of Paul,—-he saw through their 
motives most clearly. “ The purpose of his holiness, 
he writes to his ambassador, “ has from the first been to 
entangle us in this enterprise, and then to leave us in our 
embarrassment.” ^ That the pope should recall his troops 

' Le mSme, an mSme: Ribier, i. 637.—“S. S. a entendu que le 
due de Saxe se trouve fort, dont elle a tel coiitentement comme celuy 
qui estime le commuii ennemy estre par ces moyens retenu d’executer 
ses entreprises, et connoist-on bien qii’il seroit utile sous-iuain 
d’entretenir ceux qui luy resistent disant que vous ne S9auriez faire 
depense plus utile.'*’ _ •. 

2 Copia de la Carta que S. M. scrivio a Don Diego de Mendoza, 
. a II de Hebrero, I 547 j ^os : “Quanto mas yva el dicho (prospero 
suceso) aclelante, mas nos confirmavamos en crebepque fuese^verdad lo 
que antes se havia savido de la intencion y inclinacion de S. b. y lo que 
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was a matter of no great moment; irregularly paid, and 
therefore undisciplined and disorderly, they were good for 
very little,—but the transfer of the council was indeed of 
importance. 

And here we cannot but remark how wonderfully the 
Protestants were aided on this occasion, as before, by those 
dissensions between the papacy and the empire, arising from 
the political position of the former. By this council the 
means were presented of compelling the Protestants to sub¬ 
mission, but the council itself had divided (the imperialist 
prelates remaining at Trent): thus, no decrees of universally 
binding validity being any longer possible, it was manifest 
that no recusant could be forced to give in his adhesion. 
The emperor had to endure that the most essential part of 
his purpose should be rendered nugatory by the defection 
of his ally. Not only did he continue to insist on the recall 
of the council to Trent, but even gave it to be understood 
that he would repair to Rome, and hold the council there 
himself. 

In this emergency Paul at once resolved on his path. 
“ The emperor is mighty,” he remarked; “ but we also can 
effect something, and have still some friends.” The long- 
talked-of connection with France was now formed, by the 
affiancing of Orazio Farnese to a natural daughter of Henry 
11 . Great efforts were made to include the Venetians in a 
general league: the exiles of the different countries at once 
aroused themselves to action. Disturbances broke out in 
Naples precisely at this critical moment, and a Neapolitan 
delegate presented himself to implore the pontiff’s protection 
for his vassals in that country, while more than one of the 
cardinals recommended his acceding to their prayer. 

And now again the Italian factions stood face to face, 
and with hostility all the more declared and decided from 
the fact that their respective leaders were openly at variance. 
On the one side were the governors of Milan and Naples, 
the Medici in Florence, the house of Doria in Genoa: the 

se dezia (es) que su flu havia sido por embara9ar nos en lo que estavamos 
y dexarnos en ello con sus fines, desinos y platicas, pero que,. aunque 
pesasse a S. S. y a otros, esperavamos con la^ayuda de N. S., aunque 
sin la de S. S., guiar esta impresa a buen camino.” 
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centre of this party may be found in Don Diego Mendoza, 
imperial ambassador to the Roman court. On the other 
side were the pope and the Farnesi, the exiles and the mal¬ 
contents, with a newly organized Orsini party, the adherents 
of France. That portion of the council remaining in Trent 
took part with the imperialists, while the members who had 
withdrawn to Bologna held fast to the pontiiF. 

The hatred borne by each of these parties towards the 
other was suddenly manifested by a deed of violence. 

The close intimacy at one time subsisting between the 
pope and emperor had emboldened Paul to invest his son 
Pier Luigi with the cities of Parma and Piacenza, to be 
held as a dukedom in fief of the holy see;—not that he 
could proceed to this step with the reckless boldness of an 
Alexander or a Leo; he offered compensation to the Church 
by the cession of Camerino and Nepi, seeking to prove that 
the “ Camera Apostolica ” would suffer no loss by that 
transaction. To this effect he calculated the cost of defend¬ 
ing those frontier towns, the sums to be disbursed by Pier 
Luigi in this behalf, and the revenue to be derived by the 
Church from her newly annexed territory. It was, however, 
only while in private conference with each cardinal that he 
could bring any one of them to his opinion,—even then he 
totally failed -with many: some remonstrated openly, others 
purposely abstained from attending the consistory called to 
arrange the affair, and Carafifa, in particular, was seen on 
that day to make a solemn visit to the Seven Churches.^ 
The emperor, also, was dissatisfied with 'this project of 
exchange; or, if the dukedom was to be transferred, he 
would, have preferred to see it in the bands of his son-in-law 
Ottavio,^ to whom Camerino also belonged. He permitted 
the transfer to proceed, because the friendship of the pope 
was at that moment needful to him ; but he never concurred 
in it heartily; he knew Pier Luigi too well; all the cords 

^ Broraato ; Vita di Paolo IV, ii. 222. 

2 The negotiations for this affair are to be found in the Letter of 
Mendoza, dated 29th November, 1547. The pope says, ‘‘he had 
granted the fief to Pier Luigi, because the cardinals preferred this ; and 
‘ haviendo de vmr tampoco como mostrava su indisposicion ’ ” [because 
he had himself but short time to live, as was clear from his failincr 
health I. =» 
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affairs began to occupy a prominent place in tlie arcbives of the 
Frencb Ministry of Foreign Affairs. There is reason to l)elieve 
that one at least of tlie Catliolic delegates who came to London 
in December 1792 to present to the King the petition of the 
Catholic Convention bad on that occasion a secret interview 
with Ohauvelin, who does not, however, appear to have given 
much encouragement.^ Nearly at the same time Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald came to Paris on a visit to Paine, and he is said to 
have assured him that if the French could enable 4,000 volun¬ 
teers to subsist in Ireland for a few months, a revolution could 
be effected. Lebrun, who was then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was so much impressed with the statement that lie resolved to 
send another secret agent to Ireland, and selected, at the re¬ 
commendation of Paine, an American named Oswald, who hud 
volunteered in the Fi'ench service and had risen to be (‘oloiiel of 
artillery. Oswald passed over to Scotland, and at last suceeedetl, 
with much difficulty, in reaching Ireland in June. He had 
received instructions from the French Minister to entor into 
communications with disaffected Irishmen, and to offer men and 
money if an insurrection could be made, but his report to the 
French Government was not altogether encouraging. lie had 
found, be said, both in Scotland and Ireland the ])eople in givut 
confusion through the numerous bankruptcies, the interriii)tion 
of commerce, and the dismissal of workmen, occasioned by the 
war, but he thought there was at present little to be expected 
from Ireland. The people were discontented and agitiitecl, but 
the volunteers had been successfully suppressed, and Oswald saw 
no immediate prospect of active insurrectionf*^ 

The Gunpowder Act and the proclamation against volun¬ 
teering had been imperatively needed to check a most formidable 


1 The authority for this statement 
is a letter from Eoinhard to De la 
Croix, 29 Aortal, aniv (May 18, 1796), 
French Foreign Office. Reinhard 
says Lord Edward Fitzgerald re¬ 
minded him of certain communica¬ 
tions which the deputies from Ireland, 
sent to make ‘reclamations* to the 
English Government in December 
1792, had with Ohauvelin, and adds 
that Ohauvelin had not received them 
with all the interest the importance 
of the matter demanded. This nego¬ 
tiation, I imagine, is alluded to in a 


disjointed fragment of Wolfe Tone’s 
journal, written in March 1703. After 
referring to the deputation to Eng¬ 
land &c. he writes: ‘ Mr:>tive8 of 
Catholic leaders; not corruption. Borne 
negotiations carried on by one of 
them in London unknown to the 
others. The others probably un¬ 
willing to risk their estates.* (Tone’s 
Zi/ef L 108, Washington edition.) 

2 See the papers of Oswald, Juno 
and July 1793, French Foreign Office. 
See, too, McNevin’s Pleea of Irkl 
Mistory, p. 71. 
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of those secret associations which constituted the opposing 
power so formidable to the emperor’s ascendancy in Italy, 
were held by this son of the pope. There was no doubt o( 
his being aw^are of Fiesco’s conspiracy; it was he who was 
believed to have saved Pietro Strozzi, the powerful chief of 
the Florentine exiles, by facilitating his escape across the 
Po, after an unsuccessful attack on Milan, and when the life 
of Strozzi hung on the turn of the moment; he was even 
suspected of a long-meditated intention of seizing the 
Milanese for himself.^ 

One day the pope, who still believed that he was in the 
guardianship of favouring stars, and hoped to conjure what¬ 
ever storms were threatening, repaired to the audience with 
feelings more than commonly cheerful; he enumerated the 
prosperous events of his life, and compared himself with 
the emperor Tiberius.^ On that same day, his son, the 
possessor of his acquisitions, and the heir of his good 
fortune, fell a victim to the violence of their common 
enemies. Pier Luigi was attacked by conspirators at 
Piacenza, and assassinated. 

The duke, who ruled his people with all the despotism cha¬ 
racteristic of those times, and who sought more particularly to 
keep the nobles in subjection, had rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Ghibellines of Piacenza by various acts of violence; 
it was by them that his assassination was perpetrated; but 
there can be no doubt that the general belief of the day w^as 
well founded, w^hich accused Ferrante Gonzaga, governor 
of Milan, of participation in the deed.^ Gonzaga’s bio¬ 
grapher, at that time his confidential secretary, and wdio seeks 
to exculpate him from his charge, declares that the intention 
was not to kill Pier Luigi, but to take him prisoner.^ I 


^ Gosselini: Vita di Ferr. Gonzaga, p. 20. Segni: Storie Fiorentine, 
p. 292. 

® Mendoza, al Emperador, 18 Sept. 1547: “ Gasto la mayor parte 
del tempo (on that day) en contar sus felicidades y compararse a Tiberio 
imperador.” 

^ “Compertum habemus Ferdinandum esse autorem,” declares the 
pope in the consistory. Extrait du Consistoire tenn par N. S. 
Pere, in a despatch from Morvillier, Venise, 7 Sept. 1547 ; Ribier, 
h. p. 61. 

^ Gosselini, p. 45 : “Ne Pimperatore ne D. Fernando, come di 
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find in certain manuscripts intimations yet more significant 
of the emperor himself having been in the secret of this 
design. I am reluctant to believe this without further evi¬ 
dence ; but this much is certain: the imperial troops at once 
took possession of Piacenza, asserting the rights of the 
empire to that city as its fief. This was a kind of retaliation 
on the pope for his defection, in the war of Schmalkalden. 

There is no parallel for the state of affairs that now ensued. 

An expression was reported as proceeding from Car¬ 
dinal Alessandro Farnese, to the effect that he could free 
himself from his difSculties only by the death of certain 
imperial ministers, that he could not bring this about by 
force, and must have recourse to stratagem. Thus warned, 
the persons threatened were seeking to secure themselves 
from poison, when two or three Corsican bravoes were 
arrested in Milan; and these men, whether with truth or 
falsely I do not determine, confessed that they were hired 
by the connections of Paul to assassinate Ferrante Gonzaga. 
Be this as it may, Gonzaga was exasperated anew; he declared 
that he must secure his own life as best he might, that 
nothing remained to him but to rid himself of some two or 
three of his enemies, either by his own hand or that of 
another.^ Mendoza believes that there was a purpose 
entertained in Rome of destroying all the Spaniards found 
there; the populace were to be secretly incited to this, and 
when the deed was done, it was to be excused on the plea 
that their fury could not be controlled. 

No means of reconciliation seemed to present themselves; 
there had been a wish to employ the daughter of the emperor 
as mediatrix, but Margaret had never cordially attached 
herself to the Farnese family; her husband, who was much 
younger than herself, she utterly contemned, and exposed 
his evil qualities to the ambassadors without reserve; she 
declared herself ready, “ rather to cut off her child’s head, 


natura magnanimi, consentirono mai alia morte del diica Pier Luigi 
Farnese, anzi fecero ogni opera di salvarlo, comandando in specialita 
ai congiurati die vivo il tenessero.” 

^ Mendoga al Emperador : ‘‘Don Hernando procurara de asegurar 
su Vida come mejor pudiere, hechando a parte dos o tres di estos o por 
su mano o por mano de otros.” ' 
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than to ask anything of her father that might be displeasing 
to him.” 

The correspondence of Mendoza with his court lies before 
me ; it would be difficult to find anything that might be fairly 
compared with these letters, for the deeply rooted hatred 
they display, felt alike on both sides, each seeking to conceal 
his feelings from the other, but neither succeeding; one 
perceives in each, a sense of superiority that has steeped 
itself in bitterness, a contempt that is yet on its guard, a 
mistrust such as men feel towards some notoriously inveterate 
malefactor. 

If the pope sought aid or refuge in this state of things, 
there was no country whence he could hope to find either, 
save France alone. 

We find him accordingly employed through long hours 
with Cardinals Guise and Farnese, and the French am¬ 
bassador, discussing the relations of the papal see to 
France. “ He had read in old books,” he said, and heard 
from others during his cardinalate, that the Holy See was 
always pre-eminent in might and prosperity while attached to 
France ,* but, on the contrary, it ever sustained losses when 
this alliance had ceased; he had made experience of that 
truth since his own accession to the papal throne, and he 
could not forgive his predecessors Leo and Clement; he 
could not forgive himself, for the favour that had been shown 
to the emperor; now, at all events, he was fully determined 
to unite himself for ever with France. He hoped yet to live 
till he saw the papal court devotedly attached to the French 
Ling, whom he would seek to make the greatest prince in 
the world. His own house should be connected with that 
of France by indissoluble ties.” ^ 

His intention was to form a league with France, Switzer¬ 
land, and Venice, at first defensive only, but of which he 
remarked himself that it was ‘Hhe door to an offensive 
alliance.” ^ The French calculated that their friends, once 

^ Guise, au Roy, 31 Oct. 1547 ; Ribier, ii. 75. 

2 Guise, au Roy, ii Nov. 154^ Ribier, ii. 81: “Sire, il semble 
au pape, a ce qu’il m’a dit, qu’il doit comiiiencer a vous faire declaration, 
de^ son ami tie par vous presenter luy et toute sa maison : et pour ce 
qu’ils n’auroient puis^jincc de vous faire service, ny vous aider a 
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united, would secure to them as important a territory in 
Italy as that possessed by the emperor. The whole Orsini 
party was again ready to devote itself with life and property 
to the king of France. The Farnesi thought that in the 
Milanese they could at the least count on Cremona and 
Pavia; the Neapolitan exiles promised to bring 15,000 men 
into the field, and at once to deliver up Aversa and Naples. 
Into all these plans the pope entered with great eagerness, 
he was himself the first to inform the French ambassador of 
a design upon Genoa. To make himself master of Naples 
he would not have shrunk from a league with Algiers or the 
Grand Turk himself. Edward VI had just ascended the 
throne of England, and in that country the helm of state was 
directed by a government decidedly Protestant; none the 
P^ul advise Henry II to make peace with England, 
hat he might be at liberty,’^ says the pope, - to accomplish 
other designs for the interests of Christendom.” ' 

But violent as was the pope’s hostility to the emperor, 
close as was his connection with France, and important as 
were the plans he proposed to adopt, yet the treaty was 
never completed, nor could he bring himself to resolve on 
taking the final step. 

Ihe Venetians were utterly astounded. ^'The pope” 
say they, “is assailed in his dignity, injured in his nearest 
kindred, the best possessions of his house are torn from 
his grasp • it should be his part to seize on every alliance 
and on all terms; yet, after so many offences and insults, 
we still see him irresolute and wavering.” 

Great personal injuries for the most part rouse men to 

whGh’’«rilf f ® nevertheless certain natures, 

thich still deliberate, however deeply offended, not because 

premi^rement vous ne les aidez k defendre. il luy a 

porrdeT’Xstve’?”Th kquelle il dit estre la 

topic. ^ ^ Ottensive. The M'hoie correspondence relates to this 

^ Francois de Rohan, an Roy, 24 Feb. 1548: Ribier ii 117- 

de^reLdebXOTpm et conseiller de sa part,' 

ae retarder les moyens que vous pouvez tenir, pour vous niettre en naiv 

prices poar le bie^n pubL'^de^f 
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they are less prone to avenge themselves than others, but 
because, though the desire for vengeance is strong, the con¬ 
sciousness that their opponent is the more powerful is yet 
stronger. The prudence that weighs all consequence over¬ 
powers their resentment Great reverses do not stimulate 
such men; on the contrary, they render them spiritless, 
feeble, and vacillating. 

The emperor was too powerful to feel any serious appre¬ 
hension of the Farnesi; he went on his way without giving 
himself further trouble concerning them. He protested 
solemnly against the sittings of the council in Bologna, 
declaring beforehand that every act which might be passed 
there was null and void. In the year 1548, he published 
the Interim ” in Germany. Paul found it intolerable, as 
was natural, that the emperor should prescribe a rule of 
faith; but however earnestly he complained of this, or of 
church property being left in the hands of its ,present 
(Protestant) possessors, the emperor remained utterly im¬ 
moveable, though Cardinal Farnese declared that in the 
“ Interim ’’ he could point out some seven or eight heresies.^ 
In^ the affair of Piacenza, again, Charles would abate no 
hair’s breadth of his pretensions. The pope demanded 
immediate restitution of that city; the emperor maintained 
his claim to it in right of the Empire. Paul appealed to 
the treaty of 1521, wherein Piacenza was guaranteed to the 
papal chair. The emperor drew attention to the word 
Investiture,” by which he declared that the Empire had 
reserved its sovereign rights. Paul replied that the word was 
not used in its feudal import on that occasion. The emperor 
did not continue the discussion of rights, but declared that 
his conscience would not permit him to resign the city,^ 


1 cc Hazer intender a V. M. como cn el Interim ay 7 o 8 heregias: ” 
Mendoca, 10 Jnni, 154^* In the Lettere del Commendator Annibal 
Caro scntte al nome del CK Farnese, which are otherwise composed with 
great reserve, will be found, i. 65, another letter respecting the Interim, 
to Cardinal Sfondrato, wherein it is said-—“ The emperor has caused 
a scandal in Christendom, and might have been better employed,” 

Lettere del Cardinal Farnese scritte al Vescovo di Fano, Nuntio 
air Imperatore Carlo: Informationi PoHtiche, xix., together with 
pertain instructions from the pope and Farnese, throw light on these 
pansactions, of which I can only intimate the most striking features. 

VOL, I. . • ‘ - 
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Very willingly would the pope have taken up arms at that 
moment. Gladly would he have united himself with France, 
and called his adherents into action. The intrigues of these 
last did indeed make themselves felt at Naples, Genoa, 
Siena, Piacenza, and even in Orbitello. Fain would Paul 
have revenged himself by some unexpected onslaught; but, 
on the other hand, there ever rose before him the formidable 
power of the emperor, whose influence he dreaded, more 
especially in ecclesiastical affairs. He was even beset by 
apprehensions lest a council should be called, not only 
inimical to his interests, but that might even proceed to his 
deposition. We are assured by Mendoza, that the attempted 
assassination of Ferrante Gonzaga by those Corsican bravoes 
before named had alarmed him to excess. 

Whatever may have been the truth as regards these 
things, it is certain that he remained inactive, and concealed 
his rage.^ The Farnesi were not altogether dissatisfied at 
seeing Charles take possession of Siena; they hoped to have 
it ceded to themselves in compensation for their losses. The 
most singular proposals were made respecting this city. 
“ If the emperor agrees to this,” said they to Mendoza, the 
pope must re-establish the council in Trent, and not only 
proceed in other respects according to the emperor’s desires, 
(as, for example, by acknowledging his right to Burgundy,) 
but also declare Charles his successor on the papal throne. 
For,” ^ say they, the climate of Germany is cold, that of 
Italy is warm; and, for a man who suffers from the gout as 
the emperor does, warm countries are more healthful.” ^ I 
will not maintain that these absurdities were uttered in 
earnest, for the old pope was firmly persuaded that he should 
outlive the emperor; but all this serves to show on how 
doubtful a path the policy of the Farnesi was conducting 
them, how widely they were departing from the established 
order of things. 

The French meanwhile did not fail to perceive these 
movements, and the papal negotiations with the emperor. 

^ Cardinal Gambara made^ this proposal to Mendoza, at a private 
meeting in a church. ^ He said, at least, “que havia scripto al papa 
algo desto y no lo havia tornado nial” [that he had written something 
of the kind to the pope, who had not taken it ill]. 
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A letter is extant from the constable Montmorency, wherein 
he speaks with the utmost indignation of their practices, using 
the most unqualified terms as to the dissimulations, lies, 
and villainous tricks practised in Rome against the king of 
France.^ 

At length, that he might not lose all his labour, but 
might gain at least one firm point in the midst of these 
struggles, the pope resolved, since Piacenza was refused, not 
to the claims of his house only, but to those of the Church 
as well, that the duchy should at once be restored to the 
latter. It was the first time that Paul had conceived any 
project adverse to the interests of his grandsons, but he felt 
no doubt of their acquiescence, having always believed 
himself to exercise an absolute authority over them, and 
frequently alluding in terms of praise and self-gratulation to 
their ready^ obedience. There was, however, a material 
change of circumstances on this occasion, for whereat he had 
hitherto been acting constantly with a view to their obvious 
interests, he was now proposing a measure directly at variance 
with them .2 In the first instance they attempted to divert 
him from his purpose. They caused it to be notified to his 
holiness, that the day fixed for holding the consistory was an 
unlucky one, being St. Roque’s day. Next they represented 
that the exchange he contemplated, of Camerino for Pia¬ 
cenza, would not result to the'advantage of the Church.” 
These efforts failing, they retorted on him the arguments he 
had himself used on a former occasion; but with all this, 
they could not prevent the fulfilment of his purpose, and at 
best effected, but a short delay. The governor of Parma, 
Camillo Orsini, was finally commanded by Paul III to hold 
that city in the name of the Church, and to deliver it to no 
other hands. After this declaration, which left no room for 
doubt or hope, the Fames! restrained themselves no longer. 
They would on no consideration permit themselves to be 

1 Le Connestable, au Roy, i Sept. 1548 ; (Ribier, ii. 155). 

.pape avec ses ministres vous ont jusques-icy use de toutes dissimulations, 
lesquelles ils ont depuis quelque temps voulu couvrir de pur mensonge, 
pour en former une vraye meschancet^ puisqu’il faut que je Tappelle 
ainsi. ” 

2 Dandalo also asserts liis positive determination ; S,S, era al tutto 
Yolta a restituir Parma alia cbiesa,” 
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despoiled of a dukedom which placed them on a level with 
the independent sovereigns of Italy. In despite of the pontiff, 
Ottavio made an attempt to get Parma into his hands by 
force or stratagem. The prudence and determination of 
Camillo defeated his purpose, but how painful must have 
been the feelings of Paul when this attempt was reported to 
him ! That it should be reserved for him in his old age to 
see his grandsons rebelling against him; that those towards 
whom he had felt so partial an affection, and on whose 
account he had incurred the reproaches of the world, should 
now become his enemies, this was bitter indeed. Even the 
failure of his enterprise did not deter Ottavio from his 
purpose. He wrote in plain terms to the pope, that if Parma 
were not given into his possession, he would conclude a peace 
with Ferrante Gonzaga, and seek to make himself master of 
it by aid of the imperial troops; and in effect, his negotia¬ 
tions with that mortal enemy of his house, had already pro¬ 
ceeded to some extent; a courier had been despatched with 
definite proposals to the emperor.^ Loudly did the pope 
complain that he was betrayed by his own kindred, whose 
conduct was such as must bring him to his grave. Above 
all he was most deeply wounded by a report which prevailed, 
to the effect that he had himself a secret understanding with 
Ottavio, in whose enterprise he was taking a part directly 
opposed to the spirit of his professions. To the Cardinal 
d’Este he declared that no event of his life had given him so 
much pain as this, not even the seizure of Piacenza, not 
even the death of his son Pier Luigi; but that he w^ould not 
leave the world any doubt as to his real sentiments.^ His 
only consolation was, that at least the Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese was innocent, and devoted to his interests. Gradu¬ 
ally he awoke to^ the conviction that he also, the man in 
whom he trusted implicitly, and to whose hands was com¬ 
mitted the whole conduct of affairs, was but too well 
acquainted with these transactions, and but too readily 

^ Gosselini: Vita di Ferr. Gonzaga, p. 65. 

- Hippolyt, Cardinal de Ferrare, au Roy, 22 Oct. 1549 : Ribier, ii. 
p. 248 : “ S. S. m’a asseure n’avoir en sa vie eu chose, dont elle ait tant 
receu _d ennuy, pour I’opinion qii’elle craint, qu^on v^uille prendre que 
cecy ait este de §on cgnsentement,” r 
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consenting to them. This discovery broke his heart. On the 
day of All Souls (Nov. 2, 1549) he made it known to the 
Venetian anibassador in bitter grief of heart. The day fob 
lowing, seeking relief for his troubled thoughts, he went to 
his vigna on Monte Cavallo, but the repose he hoped for 
was not to be found. He caused the Cardinal Alessandro 
to be summoned to his presence; one word led to another, 
till the pontiff became violently enraged; he tore his nephew’s 
cap from his hand, and dashed it to the ground.^ The 
court was already anticipating a change, and it was generally 
believed that the cardinal would be removed from the 
administration. ^ But the event terminated differently. So 
violent an agitation of mind at the advanced age of eighty- 
three, proved fatal to the pope himself. He fell ill imme¬ 
diately, and expired in a few days (on the loth of Nov. 15 49). 

All classes of the people crowded to pay respect to his 
remains and to kiss the foot of their departed sovereign. 
He was as much beloved as his grandsons were hated; the 
manner of his death also, which was manifestly caused by 
those for whose welfare he had been so constantly solicitous, 
awakened universal compassion. 

This pontiff was distinguished by many and varied talents; 
he possessed extraordinary sagacity, his position was one of 
supreme elevation; but how impotent, how insignificant does 
even the most exalted of mortals appear, when placed in 
contrast with the grand and ceaseless course of events. In 
all that he proposes or can effect he is limited and held back 
by the span of time, which bounds his view, and which yet, 
with its transitory interests, is to him as the weight of eternity; 
he is besides fettered by the personal considerations incident 

Dandolo : ‘^11 Rev”’°. Farnese si risolve di non voler che casa siia 
restasse pnva di Roma e se ne messe alia forte.—S. S. accortasi di 
qiiesta contraoperalione del Rev”’^^. Farnese me la comunic6 il di de’ 
morti, in gran parte con grandissima amaritudine, et il di dietro la 
mattina per tempo se ne and6 alia sua vigna di Monte Cavallo per 
^rcar transtullo, dove si incolero per tal causa con esso Rev™°. Farnese. 
Gli fu trovato tutto I’interiore nettissimo, d’ haver a viver ancor qualche 
anno, se non che nel core tre goccie di sangue agghiaciato, (this is 
evidently an error), giudicati dal moto della colera.” [Internally he 
was found in the most healthy state, and as one likely to live some 
years; but there were three drops of coagulated blood in his heart, 
judged to have been caused by the movements of anger.] 
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to his position; these occupy his every hour, occasionally, 
perhaps, to his comfort and enjoyment, but more frequently 
to his sorrow and regret; thus is he but too often overborne 
by his cares. He departs, but the destinies of humanity 
make no pause, they move on to their completion. 


2 . JULIUS III—MARCELLUS II 

A group of cardinals had assembled around the altar of 
the chapel during the conclave; they were talking of the 
difficulties that presented themselves in the choice of a pope. 
“Take me,” said one of the number, Cardinal Monte, “and 
the next day I will choose you for my favourites and inti¬ 
mates from the whole college of cardinals.” “What say 
you? Shall we really elect him?” inquired another, Sfon- 
drato, as they were about to separate.^ Monte was con¬ 
sidered irascible and impetuous, in many other respects too 
he was an unlikely choice. “ Few bets would be taken on 
his chance,” says a writer of the day. It nevertheless did 
so happen that he was elected .(on the 7th of February, 1550). 
He had formerly been chamberlain to Julius II, and in 
his memory he took the name of Julius HI. 

Duke Cosimo had largely contributed to this election; 
and when it became known at the imperial court, every face 
was lighted up with joy. For to the high pre-eminence of 
power and fortune, to which the emperor had attained, was 
now to be added the ascent of the papal throne by a man 
^ whom he might firmly calculate on finding devoted to his 
interests. It seemed probable that public affairs would now 
take another course. 

The emperor still adhered firmly to his wish for the re¬ 
establishment of the council at Trent, still hoping to compel 
the attendance of the Protestants and their submission to its 

J DandoH Relatione, 1551: “Questo Rev"’^. di Monte se ben 
subito in consideratione di ogn' uno, ma all’ incontro ogn’ uno parlava 
tanto della sua col era e subitezza che ne pass 6 mai che di pochissima 
scommessa.” 
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scheme for arming, under the guise of volunteers, the great 
body of the republican and disaffected party in Ireland^nd 
placing them under leaders of their own opinions. An incendiary 
address, urging the volunteers to arm, and to make Catholic 
emancipation and the extension of the elective franchise to the 
whole body of the people their leading objects, had been issued 
by the United Irishmen in December 1792.' In the following 
February delegates from thirty-five volunteer companies, repre^- 
senting more than 2,000 men, had assembled at Antrim and 
agi-eed on a scheme for a general arming of volunteers throughout 
the kingdom, for the appointment of committees and officers to 
direct them, and for the accumulation of military stores; and they 
had issued a significant circular to all the volunteers of the coun- 
try, recommending them not to publish any resolutions.^ In a 
report drawn up in the following month by the House of Lords 
It was stated that prayers for the success of the French arms 
had been offered up at Belfast from the pulpit, in the presence of 
military associations which had been newly raised in that town • 
that bodies of men composed mostly of the lowest classes of the 
people, and armed and disciplined under officers chosen by them¬ 
selves, had been enrolled in different parts of the North; that 
great supplies of arms and gunpowder had been collected and 
were collecting at Belfast and Newry; that constant efforts were 
made to seduce the soldiery and obtain military men to discipline 
the new levies; that at Belfast bodies of men were drilled and 
exercised almost^ every night for several hours by candlelight. 
The declared object of these military bodies, the report said 
was to procure a reform of Parliament, but there was an obvious 
intention to overawe the Parliament and the Government, and 
hopes were held out of assistance by a French descent upon 
Ireland.3 The establishment in Dublin of national guards 
closely imitated from those in France has been already men¬ 
tioned, and the formation of similar bodies was contemplated at 
Belfast, Derry, and Galway. In Dublin their suppression was 
not effected without some difficulty; it was found necessary to 
call out the troops, and the condition of Ulster in the spring of 


^ Hadden’s United Irishmen^ i. 

^ Tone’s i. 268, 

® Keport from the Secret Com¬ 


mittee of the House of Lords, 1793. 
See Tone’s comments on tlie report 
i 108. ^ 
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authority. The new pope assented cordially to this proposal. 
He set forth the difficulties that were in fact inseparable 
from the whole affair, but was extremely solicitous to prevent 
his caution from being considered a mere subterfuge; he 
made repeated declarations that this was not the case, and 
affirmed that having acted through his whole life without 
dissimulation, he would continue to do so. He decreed the 
re-assemblage of the council of Trent, and fixed the period 
in the spring of 1551, intimating that he did so ‘‘without 
compact or condition.” ^ 

The assent of the pope was then fully secured, but there 
was still much to be achieved. 

At the instance of Julius, a decree of the Sacred College 
had reinstated Ottavio Farnese in the possession of Parma; 
the emperor was not averse to this, negotiations had been 
for some time in progress, and there was good hope of a 
fair understanding between them. But Charles could not 
resolve on resigning Piacenza also, and even retained such 
places as Gonzaga had seized in the territory of Parma. 
Thus Ottavio continued to maintain himself in the attitude 
of war.^ So many injuries had been committed, so many 
offences offered by each to the other, that return to mutual 
confidence was impossible. The death of Paul had doubtless 
deprived his grandsons of an important support, but it had 
also given them freedom. No longer compelled to act in 
accordance with the general interest, or with that of the 
Church, their measures might now be calculated exclusively 
with regard to their own advantage. We still find Ottavio 
possessed by feelings of bitter hatred. He insists that 
his enemies are seeking to force Parma from his grasp, 
and even to rid their hands of his own life, but he de¬ 
clares “ that they shall succeed neither in the one nor the** 
other.” ^ 

^ Lettere del Nunzio Pigliino, 12 e 15 Aug. 1550: Inform. 
Polit. xix. 

2 Gosselini, Vita di. Ferr. Gonzaga, and the juslifioalion of Gonzaga, 
from the accusation of having caused the war (in the third book) give 
an authentic explanation to this turn of affairs. 

® Lettere delli Signori Farnesiani per lo negotio di Parma: Informatt. 
Pol. xix. The above is from a letter of Ottavio to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, Parma, March 24th, 1551. 
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It was in this conviction and in such temper that he 
turned himself to King Henry II of France. It was a 
moment when he might expect the greatest success. 

Italy and Germany were filled with malcontents. What 
the emperor had already effected, whether in religious or 
political affairs, with what it was still expected he would do, 
had raised him up innumerable enemies. Henry II de¬ 
termined to carry forward the anti-Austrian purposes of his 
father; he gave a truce to his wars with England, formed 
an alliance with Ottavio, and took the garrison of Parma 
into his pay. French troops soon appeared in Mirandola 
also, and the banners of France were seen to wave in the 
very heart of Italy. 

Pope Julius adhered steadily to the emperor in this new 
complication of affairs. He thought it intolerable “ that a 
miserable worm, Ottavio Farnese, should presume to contend 
with an emperor and a pope.” “ It is our will,” he declares 
to his nuncio, to embark in the same ship with his imperial 
majesty, and to entrust ourselves to the same fortune. We 
leave to him, who has the power and the wisdom, the de¬ 
termination of the course.” ^ The desire of the emperor 
was, that measures should be adopted for the immediate and 
forcible expulsion of the French and their adherents. The 
imperial and papal troops united, soon took the field, an 
important fortress of the Parmeggiano fell into their hands, 
they laid the whole region in ruins, and invested Mirandola 
on all sides. 

It was not, however, in these partial hostilities that the 
power could be found to suppress the agitations that had 
indeed originated here, but were now felt throughout Europe. 
Troops were in action on every frontier where the domi¬ 
nions of France met those of the emperor. War had broken 
out by land and sea. The German Protestants had at length 
allied themselves with the French, and the weight they cast 

^ Julius Papa III manu propria. Instruttione per voi Monsignor 
d’lmola con Flmperatore. L’ultimo di Marzo. Informatt. Pol, xii. 
He gives the cause of this close union: “Non per affetto alcuno 
humano, ma perche vedemo la causa nostra esse con S. Ma. Ceserea in. 
tutti li affari e massimamente in quello della religione.’^ [Not for any 
human affection, but because we see that our cause is one with his 
Imperial majesty’s, more especially in affairs of religion.] 
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into the scale was something very different from that of the 
Italians. From this union there resulted an assault more 
determined than any that Charles had ever before sustained 
the French were in force on the Rhine, the elector Maurice 
appeared in the Tyrol. The veteran conqueror, who had 
taken up his position on the mountain region between Italy 
and Germany, for the purpose of holding both in allegiance, 
suddenly found his post one of the utmost jeopardy,—his 
enemies were victorious, and himself on the point of 
becoming a prisoner. 

The affairs of Italy were instantly affected by this state 
of things. “ Never could we have believed,” said the pope, 
“ that God would so visit us.” ^ He was compelled to make 
a truce with his enemies in April, 1552. 

Mischances sometimes occur that seem not wholly un¬ 
welcome to the man they affect; they give pause to a course 
of action no longer in harmony with his inclinations ; they 
provide him with a legitimate cause, or at the least afford 
an obvious excuse, for departing from it. 

It would almost appear that Julius felt his tribulation to 
be of this character; the sight of his states filled with troops, 
and his treasury drained of its resources, had already become 
oppressive and painful to him; nor did he always think him¬ 
self well treated by the imperial ministers.^ The council, 
too, was presenting him with matter for serious uneasiness. 
Since the appearance of the German deputies, to whom 
promises of reformation had been given, the proceedings 
had assumed a bolder aspect. Even so early as Jan. 1552, 
Pope Julius complained that efforts were being made to rob 
him of his authority; the Spanish bishops sought to reduce 
the chapters to a state of servile subjection on the one hand, 
while they desired to deprive the Holy See of the presenta¬ 
tion to benefices on the other. But he affirmed his resolve 
to endure no invasion of his rights; under the title of an 
abuse, he would not permit those prerogatives to be torn 

^ A 1 Cl. Crescentic, I3tli April, 1552. 

* Lettera del Papa a Mendoca, 26th Dec. 1551: Informatt. Politiche, 
xix. ;^‘‘Be it said without pride, we do not stand in need of counsel; 
we might even help others in that respect; assistance indeed we might 
require.” 
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from him that were no abuse, but an essential attribute of 
his legitimate power.^ Affairs standing thus, the attack of 
the Protestants, by which the council was broken up, could 
not have been altogether displeasing to the pope. He lost 
no time in decreeing the suspension of the assembly, and 
thus freed himself from disputes and pretensions in- 
numerable. 

From that time Julius III never applied himself earnestly 
to political affairs. It is true that the people of Siem, 
whose townsman he was by the mother’s side, accused him 
of supporting Duke Cosimo in his attacks on their freedom ; 
but the falsehood of this accusation was proved by a sub¬ 
sequent judicial inquiry. It was rather Cosimo who had 
cause for complaint, the pope having taken no steps to 
prevent the Florentine exiles—the most inveterate enemies 
of this his ally—^from assembling and arming themselves 
within the states of the Church. 

The villa of “ Papa Giulio,” at the Porta del Popolo, is 
still visited by the stranger.^ Restored to the presence of 
those times, he ascends the spacious steps to the gallery, 
whence he overlooks the whole extent of Rome, from Monte 
Mario, with all the windings of the Tiber. The building of 
this palace, the laying out of these gardens, were the daily 
occupation and continual delight of Pope Julius. The plan 
was designed by himself, but was never completed; every 
day brought with it some new suggestion or caprice, which 
the architects must at once set themselves to realize. Here 
the pontiff passed his days, forgetting all the rest of the 
world. He had promoted the advancement of his connec¬ 
tions to a very fair extent: Duke Cosimo had conferred on 

^ AI Cardinal Crescendo, i 6 th Jan. 155^* ^^Non sar^ vero,*^ he 
exclaims, ‘‘non comportaremo mai, prinia lassaremo ruinare il mondo.’' 
[It never shall happen, we will never endure it, we will rather let the 
whole world go to ruin.] 

Vasari. Boissard describes its extent at that time: “Occnpat 
fere omnes colles qui ab urbe ad pontem Milvium protenduntur.” He 
celebrates their splendour, and gives us some of their inscriptions ; for 
example “Honeste voluptarier ciinctis fas honestis esto.” And, 
especially “ Dehinc proximo in tempio Deo ac divo Andreae gratias 
agunto (the visitors,^ I ima^ne) vitamque et salutem Julio III Pont'h 
Maximo, Balduino ejus fratri, et eorum familiae universae plurimam et 
aeternam precantor.’' Julius died on the 23rd March, 1555. 
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them the domains of Monte Sansovino, which was the cradle 
of their race; the emperor had invested them with Novara; 
and he had himself bestowed on them the dignities of the 
ecclesiastical states and Camerino. A certain favourite he 
had made cardinal, in fulfilment of a promise. This was a 
young man who had caught the pope’s attention in Parma, 
when, being but a child, he was seized by an ape, and dis¬ 
played so much courage, that Julius, pleased with his 
conduct, adopted and brought him up, always shewing him 
great affection; but unhappily this constituted his only 
merit. 

The pontiff desired to forward the interests of his family, 
and those of his favourite; but he was not inclined to involve 
himself in dangerous perplexities on their account. The 
pleasant and blameless life of his villa was that which, as we 
have said, was best suited to him. He gave entertainments, 
which he enlivened with proverbial and other modes of 
expression, that sometimes mingled blushes with the smiles 
of his guests. In the important affairs of the Church and 
State he took no other share than was absolutely inevitable. 


Under such circumstances, it is manifest that neither 
Church nor State could greatly prosper. The discord between 
the two great Catholic powers became ever more and more 
dangerous and threatening; the German Protestants had 
recovered themselves effectually from their defeat of 1547, 
and now displayed a more imposing aspect than they had 
ever before assumed. Of the Catholic reformation so often 
looked for, there could now be no further hope; the fact 
would not permit concealment—the prospects of the Roman 
church were, in all directions, ambiguous and gloomy. 

But if, as we have seen, there had arisen in the bosom 
of that church a more severe spirit of action, a feeling 
intensely reprobating the whole life and conduct of so many 
of her chiefs, would not this at length affect the choice of the 
pontiff? So much was always dependent on the personal 
character of the pope 1 for this cause it was that the supreme 
dignity was made elective; since thus it might be hoped that 
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a man truly representing the prevalent spirit of the Church 
would be placed at the head of her government. 

The more strict religious party possessed no prepon¬ 
derating influence in the Church until after the death of Julius 
III. That pontiff had frequently felt himself restrained; and 
his undignified demeanour reproved, by the presence of 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini. It was on this prelate that the 
choice fell. He ascended the papal seat on the nth of 
April, 1555, as Marcellus 11. 

' The whole life of the new pontifif had been active, and 
free from the shadow of reproach ; that reform in the Church, 
of which others only talked, he had exemplified in his own 
person. “ I had prayed,” says a contemporary, “ that a pope 
might be granted to us by whom those words of fair import, 
church, council, reform, might be raised from the contempt 
into which they had fallen : by this election my hopes 
received fulfilment, my wish seemed to have become a 
reality.” ^ ‘‘ The opinion,” says another, entertained of this 
pope’s worth and incomparable wisdom, inspired the world 
with hope. If ever it be possible for the Church to extin¬ 
guish heresy, to reform abuse, and compel purity of life, to 
heal its divisions, and once again be united, it is by Marcellus 
that this will be brought about.” ^ Thus it was that 
Marcellus commenced his reign. All his acts were in the 
same spirit. He would not permit his kindred to approach 
the capital; he made various retrenchments in the expen¬ 
diture of the court; and is said to have prepared a 
memorial of the different ameliorations that he proposed 
to effect in the ecclesiastical institutions. His first effort 
was to restore divine worship to its due solemnity ; all his 
thoughts were of reform, and the council needful to that 
effect^ In political affairs he determined on a neutrality, 
by which the emperor was perfectly satisfied. But the 
world,” as his contemporaries remark, “ was not worthy of 
him.” They apply to the pontiff those words of Virgil relating 
to another Marcellus : ‘‘ Fate permitted the world to have 

^ Seripando al Vescovo di Fiesole: Lettere di Principi, iii. 162. 

* Lettere di Principi, iii. 141. The editor is here- speaking in his 
own person. 

^ Petri Polidori de Vita Marcelli II Commentarius, 1744, p. 119. 
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sight of him only.” On the twenty-second day of his ponti- 
ficate he died. 

We can say nothing of the results produced by so short 
an administration. But even this commencement, this 
election even, suffices to shew the spirit that was beginning 
to prevail. It continued predominant in the next conclave, 
and was exemplified in the choice of the most rigid among all 
the cardinals. Giovanni Pietro Carafifa came forth from that 
assembly as pope, on the 23rd of May, 1555. 


3. PAUL IV 

Frequent mention has already been made of this pontiff, 
who is the same Caraffa, the founder of the Theatines, the 
restorer of the Inquisition, and the speaker who so essen¬ 
tially contributed to the confirmation of the ancient doctrines 
in the council of Trent. If there were a party whose purpose 
it was to reinstate Catholicism in all its strictness, not only 
was it a member of that party, but its founder and chief w'ho 
now ascended the papal throne. Paul IV had already com¬ 
pleted his seventy-ninth year, but his deep-set eyes still 
retained all the fire of youth : he was extremely tall and 
thin, walked with rapid steps, and seemed all nerve and 
muscle. His personal habits were subjected to no rule or 
order; frequently he passed the night in-study, and slept 
in the day,—woe then to the servant who should enter the 
apartment before his bell had rung. In all things it w^as his 
custom to follow the impulse of the moment; ^ but this 
impulse w^as regulated by a mood of mind formed in the 
practice of a long life, and become a second nature. He 

^ Relatione di M. Bernardo Navagero (che fu poi cardinale) alia 
Sgj-ma. Venetia, tornando di Roma Anibasciatore appresso del 

Pontefice Paolo IV, 155^ • many Italian libraries, and in the Informa- 
tioni Politiche in Berlin: “La complessione di questo pontefice e 
cojerica adusta : ha una incredibil gravity e grandezza in tutte le sue 
azjoni, et veraniente pare nato al signoreggiare.” [The complexion of 
this pontiff is adust and choleric ; he has incredible gravity and grandeqr 
in all his actions, and seems really born to command.] 
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seemed to acknowledge no other duty, no other occupation, 
than the restoration of the Catholic faith to all its primitive 
authority. Characters of this description arise from time to 
time, and are occasionally to be seen even in the present 
day. Their perceptions of life and the world are gained 
from a single point of view ; the peculiar disposition of their 
mind is so powerful that all their opinions are tinctured and 
governed by it; indefatigable speakers, their manner derives 
a certain freshness from the earnestness of their souls, and 
the system of thought that, as by a kind of fatality, informs 
and rules their whole being, is poured forth in a stream 
inexhaustible. How powerfully do such men act on all 
around them, when placed in a position wherein their 
activity is in perfect harmony with their views and sentiments, 
wherein the power to act is associated with the will! What 
might men not expect from Paul IV, whose views and 
opinions had never endured either concession or compromise, 
but were ever carried out eagerly to their utmost conse¬ 
quences, now that he was raised to the supreme dignity ! ^ 
He was himself amazed at having reached this point,—he 
who had in no manner conciliated a single member of the 
conclave, and from whom nothing was to be expected but 
the extreme of severity. He believed that his election had 
been determined, not by the cardinals, but by God himself, 
who had chosen him for the accomplishment of his own 
purposes.^ 

‘‘ We do promise and swear,” says he in the bull that he 

^ It will be readily believed that his character did not secure the 
approbation of all the world. Aretino’s Capitolo al Re di Francia 
describes him thus ; 

** Caraffa, ipocrita infingardo, 

Che tien per coscienza spirituale 
Quando si mette de pepe in sul cardo.” 

[Caraha, the lazy hypocrite, who makes a matter of conscience about 
peppering a thistle.] 

^ Relatione del M. Aluise Mocenigo K. ritornato dalla Corte 
di Roma, 1560 (Arch. Venez.): “Fu eletto pontefice contra il parer e 
credere di ogn’ uno e forse anco di se stesso, come S. S. propria mi 
disse poco inanzi morisse, che non avea mai compiaciuto ad alcuno e 
che se un cardinale gli avea domandato qualche gratia gli avea sempre 
riposto alia riversa, ne mai compiaciutolo, onde disse: io non so come 
mi hahbiano eletto papa, e conclude che Icldio faccia li pontchci,” 
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published on his accession to the Holy See,to make'it our 
first care that the reform of the universal Church, and of the 
Roman court, be at once entered on.” The day of his 
coronation was signalized by the promulgation of edicts 
respecting monasteries and the religious orders. He sent 
two monks from Monte Cassino into Spain, with command 
to re-establish the discipline of the convents which had 
become lax and neglected. He appointed a congregation for 
the promotion of reforms in general; this consisted of three 
classes, in each of which were eight cardinals, fifteen prelates, 
and fifty learned men of differing ranks. 

The articles to be discussed by them, in relation to the 
appointments to clerical offices and collation to benefices, 
were submitted to the universities.’ It is manifest that the 
new pope proceeded with great earnestness in the work of 
reform.^ The spiritual tendency which had hitherto affected 
the lower ranks of the hierarchy only, now seemed to gain 
possession of the papal throne itself, and promised to assume 
the exclusive guidance of all affairs during the pontificate of 
Paul IV. 

But now came the question of what part he would take 
in relation to the general movements of the political world. 

The principal direction once given to a government, 
and gradually become identified with its very existence, is 
not readily susceptible of change. 

A desire to deliver themselves from the heavy pre¬ 
ponderance of Spain must ever have been uppermost in 
the minds of the popes; and at the accession of Paul the 
moment seemed to have come when this wish appeared to 
be within the possibility of realization. The war proceed¬ 
ing, as we have seen, from the movements of the Farnesi, 
was the most unfortunate one ever undertaken by Charles V.- 
He was closely pressed in the Netherlands; Germany had 
deserted his interests; Italy was no longer faithful to him; 
he could not rely even on the houses of Este and Gonzaga; 
he was' himself ill, and weary of life. I question whether 
any pontiff, not immediately attached to the imperial party, 
could have found strength to withstand the temptations 
presented by this state of things. 

^ Bromato, Vita di Paolo IV, lib. ix. § ii., § xvii. (ii. 224, 289). 
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In the case of Paul IV they were more than commonly 
powerful. Born in the year i 47 ^j had seen his native 
Italy in all the unrestrained freedom of her fifteenth century, 
and his very soul clung to this remembrance. He would 
sometimes compare the Italy of that period^to a well-tuned 
instrument of four strings,—these last being formed by 
Naples, Milan, Venice, and the States of the Church. He 
would then utter maledictions on the memory of Alfonso 
and Lodovico il Moro : “ Lost and unhallowed souls,” as he 
said, whose discords had disturbed that harmony.” ^ That 
from their time the Spaniard should have become master in 
the land, was a thought that he could in no way learn to 
bear. The house of Caraffa, whence he derived his birth, 
was attached to the Trench party, and had frequently taken 
arms against the Castilians and Catalonians. In 1528 they 
again joined the Trench; and it was Giovanni Pietro Caraffa 
who advised Paul III to seize Naples in 1547, To this 
party spirit came other causes in aid : Caraffa had constantly 
affirmed that Charles favoured the Protestants from jealousy 
of the pope, and that “ the successes of those heretics were 
attributable to no other than the emperor.” ^ Charles knew 
Caraffa well; he once expelled him from the council formed 
for the administration of affairs in Naples, and would never 
permit him to hold peaceful possession of his ecclesiastical 
employments within that kingdom; he had, moreover, made 
earnest remonstrance against Caraffa’s declamations in the 
consistory. All these things, as may readily be supposed, 
did but increase the virulence of the pope’s enmity. He 
detested the emperor as Neapolitan and as Italian, as 
Catholic and as pope: there existed in his soul no other 
passions than that for reform of the Church and his hatred 
of Charles. 

The first act of Paul was to lighten various imposts, and 
to permit the importation of corn. A statue was erected 

^ “Infelici quelle anime di Alfonso d’Aragona e Ludovico duca di 
Milano, che furono li primi che guastarono cosi nobil instrumento 
d’ltalia ” [who first spoiled that noble instrument Italy].—Navagero. 

2 Memoriale dato a Annibale Rucellai, Sept. 1555 (Informatt. Pol. 
tom. xxiv.): ‘‘ Chia;ma,va liberamente la S. Cesarea faijtore di heretic} 
e di scismafici.’^ 
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1793 was so serious tliat the Government strongly urged the 
necessity of sending reinforcements to that province.^ 

The great majority of the more conspicuous United Irishmen 
at this period, as well as in the subsequent periods of the move¬ 
ment, were nominally either Presbyterians or members of the 
Established Church, though a large proportion of them were 
indifferent to theological doctrines. Tone, Butler, Emmet, 
Hamilton Eowan, Uapper Tandy, Ai’thur O’Connor, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Bond, Bussell, Brennan, Neilson, and the 
two Sheares were all Protestants, and Belfast and other parts of 
Presbyterian Ulster were the special centres of Irish republi¬ 
canism. On this point the Government despatches and the 
writings of the United Irishmen were perfectly agreed. The 
Test Act and the disabilities relating to marriage which especi¬ 
ally affected the Presbyterians, and the commercial restrictions 
which were peculiarly felt by a section of the population that 
was essentially commercial, had, it is true, of late years been 
abolished, but the resentments they had produced had not passed 
away. The republican religion of the northern Presbyterians 
gave them some bias towards republican government, and their 
sympathy with the New England Puritans in their contest 
against England had been passionate and avowed. They had 
scarcely any part among the landed gentry of Ireland, and were 
therefore less sensible than other Protestants of the necessity of 
connection with England for the security of their property, 
while they were more keenly sensible than any other class to 
the evils of the existing system of government. They claimed to 
outnumber the members of the Established Church,“ but under 
the existing system of monopoly they had scarcely any political 
power, and scarcely any share in the patronage of the Crown. 
An intelligent, educated, energetic middle-class community 
naturally resented such a system of exclusion and monopoly far 


' Westmorland to Bundas, March 
29 , 1793 , 

2 Wolfe Tone pretended that the 
Protestant Dissenters were twice as 
nnmerons as the members of the 
Established Ohnrch (Tone’s Life^ i. 
277 , 278 ), but this must have been 
an enormous exaggeration. In the 
census of 1834 the former were com¬ 
puted at 664 , 164 , and the latter at 


862 , 064 . Mr. Killen, however, gives 
some reason for believing that the 
Episcopalians were then overrated 
and the Presbyterians underrated; 
and he even claims a slight superiority 
of numbers for the Presbyterians. 
(Continuation of Beid’s Ilistori/ af 
the Irish Preshjtdrmu, iii. 676 - 
679 . See, too, Lewis’s Irish Bis- 
turtances, pp. 342 - 344 .) 
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to him for these benefits, and it was not without a certain 
sense of self-complacency that he viewed this, while,—in the 
midst of his splendid court, and surrounded by a glittering 
body of Neapolitan nobles, proffering him the most obsequious 
obedience,—he received the homage of ambassadors who 
came crowding from all countries to his presence. But 
scarcely had he felt himself well-seated on the pontifical 
chair, than he commenced a series of disputes with the 
emperor. That monarch had complained to the cardinals 
of his party, that a pope so inimical to himself had been 
chosen; his adherents held suspicious meetings; some of 
them even carried off certain ships from Civitk Vecchia, 
that had previously been taken from them by the Trench.^ 
The pope at once breathed fire and fames. Such of his 
vassals, and the cardinals, as were imperialists, he arrested 
instantly, confiscating the whole property of those who fled. 
Nor was this enough. The alliance wdth France which 
Paul III never could resolve on completing, was entered 
into with little hesitation by Paul IV. He declared that 
the emperor designed to “ finish him by a sort of mental 
fever,” but that he, Paul, w^as ‘^determined on open fight. 
With the help of France he would yet free this poor Italy 
from the tyrannies of Spain, and did not despair of seeing 
two French princes ruling in Naples and Milan.” He 
would sit for long hours over the black thick fiery wine of 
Naples, called mangiaguerra, his usual drink,and pour 

^ Instriiltioni e Lettere di Monsignor della Casa a nome del Cl. 
Caraffa, dove si contiene il principio della rottura della guerra fra 
Papa Paolo IV e Plmperatore Carlo V, 1555. Also in the Informatt. 
Poiit. xxiv. 

^ NaVagero: “ L’ordine suo e sempre di niangiare due volte il 
giorno: vuol esser servito molto delicatamente, e nel principio del 
pontificato 25 piatti non bastavano : beve molto piu di quello che 
mangia: il vino e potente e gagliardo, negro e tanto spesso che si 
potria quasi tagliare, dimandasi mangiaguerra, che si conduce del regno 
di Napoli : dopo pasto sempre beve malvagia, che i snoi chiamano 
lavarsi i denti. ^ Stava a mangiare in pubblico come gli altri pontefici, 
sino all’ ultima indispositione, che fu riputata mortale, quando perdette 
I’appetito : consumava qualche volta tre hore di tempo dal sedere al 
levarsi da mensa, entrando in varii ragionamenti, secondo I’occasione, 
et usando molte volte in quel impeto a dir molte cose secrete e d’impor- 
tanza.” [His custom is to eat twice a day, he must be served very 
VOL. I. Q 
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forth torrents of stormy eloquence, against those schismatics 
and heretics, those accursed of God, that evil generation of 
Jews and Moors, that scum of the world, and other titles 
equally complimentary, bestowed with unsparing liberality 
on every thing Spanish;^ but he consoled himself with 
the promise, “thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder, 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot.” The time was now come when the Emperor Charles 
and King Philip should receive the punishment due to their 
iniquities. He, the pope, would inflict it, and would free 
Italy from their grasp. If others would not listen to nor 
support him, the future world should at least have to tell, 
how an old Italian, so near to his grave, and who should 
rather have been employed in preparing for it, had enter¬ 
tained these lofty purposes. We will not enter into the 
details of the negotiations which he carried on under the 
influence of these feelings. When the French concluded a 
truce with Spain,^ unmindful of an agreement that they had 

delicately ; and in the beginning of his pontificate, twenty-five dishes 
were not sufficient for his table: he drinks mneh more than he eats, his 
wine being strong and heady—it is a black" wine grown in the kingdom 
of Naples, called mangiagnerra, and is so thick that one may almost 
cut it. After his meals he drinks malmsey, and this his people call 
“washing his teeth.” He used to eat in public like other popes, till 
his last indisposition, which was considered mortal, when he lost his 
appetite. He often spent three hours at table in talk of various matters, 
according to the occasion, and in the heat of this he sometimes uttered 
things of secrecy and importance.] 

^ Navagero : “ Mai parlava di S. M®'. e della natione Spagnola, che 
non gli chiamasse eretici, scismatici, e maladetti da Dio, seme di Giudei 
e di Mori, feccia del mondo, deplorando la miseria d’ltalia, che fosse 
astretta a servire gente cosi abjetta e cosi vile.” The despatches of the 
French ambassadors are full of these outbreaks ; those, for example, of 
De Lansac and D’Avangon, in Ribier, ii. 6io—6i8. 

^ The account of the incredulity expressed by the Caraffa, when 
this truce was first named to them, as given by Navagero, is extremely 
characteristic: “ Domandando io al pontefice et al Cl. Caraffa, se have- 
vano awiso alcuno delle tregue (of Vaucelles) si guardarono Tun I’altro 
ridendo, quasi volessero dire, si come mi disse anche apertamente il 
pontefice, che questa speranza di tregue era assai debole in lui, e non- 
dimeno venne I’avviso il giorno seguente, il quale si come consolb tutta 
Roma cosi diede tanto travaglio e tanta molestia al papa et al cardinale, 
che non lo poterono dissimulare. Diceva il papa che queste tregue 
sarebbero la ruina del mondo.” [Asking the pope and Cardinal Caraffa 
if'they had received intelligence of the truce 5 they looked at each other 
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entered into with himself, he sent his nephew, Carlo Caraffa, 
to France, where the different’parties contending for power 
in that country were gradually gained over to his interests. 
The Montmorencies and the Guises, the wife of the French 
king and his mistress, were equally won to aid the pontiff 
in promoting a new outbreak of hostilities.^ Paul secured 
a vigorous Italian ally also in the person of the duke of 
Ferrara; nothing less was talked of than completely revo¬ 
lutionizing Italy. Neapolitan and Florentine exiles filled 
the Curia; their restoration to their homes seemed now 
approaching; the papal fiscal instituted a legal process 
against the Emperor Charles and King Philip, in which 
the excommunication of those princes, and the release of 
their subjects from their oath of allegiance, was roundly 
threatened. The Florentines always declared that they held 
positive evidence of a design to include the house of Medici 
in the downfall of the Spanish power.^ Active preparations 
were everywhere made for war, and the whole character of 
the century seemed about to suffer change, and become 
matter of question. 

But .meanwhile how different a position was this pon¬ 
tificate assuming from that which it had been expected to 
take up ! All purposes of reform were set aside for the 
struggles of war, and these last entailed consequences of a 
totally opposite character. 

The pontiff, who, as cardinal, had most sternly opposed 
the abuses of nepotism, and had denounced them even to 
his own peril, was now seen to abandon himself entirely to 
this weakness. His nephew. Carlo Caraffa, who had passed 
his whole life amidst the excesses and license of camps,^ was 
now raised to the rank of cardinal, though Paul himself had 
often declared of him, that “ his arm was dyed in blood to 

laughing, as if they would say, as indeed the pontiff openly said to me 
afterwards, that there was hut slight hope of that: yet the next day 
came the news, which so annoyed the pope and cardinal (though it 
comforted all Rome), that they could not conceal their rage, and Paul 
said, “ This truce will be the ruin of the world.”] • 

^ Rabutin, Memoires: Collect. Univers. tom. xxxviii. 358. Especially 
Memoires, Villars, ib. tom. xxxv. 277, 

- Gussoni: Relatione di Toscana. 

^ Babon, in Ribier, ii. 745. Villars, p. 255. 
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the elbow.” Carlo had found means to^ gain over the 
feeble old man; he contrived to be occasionally surprised 
by him in seeming prayer before the crucifix, and apparently 
suffering agonies of remorse.^ But still further was the uncle 
propitiated by the virulent enmity of his nephew to the 
Spaniards; this was their true bond of union. Carlo Caraffa 
had taken military service with the emperor in Germany, 
but complained that he had met with neglect only as his 
reward. A prisoner, from whom he expected a large ransom, 
had been taken from him, nor had he been suffered to hold 
possession of a priory belonging to the order of Malta, to 
which he had been nominated. All these things had 
awakened his hatred and made him thirst for vengeance. 
This state of feeling, Paul allowed to stand in the place of 
all the virtues Carlo wanted; he could find no words 
eloquent enough to praise him, declaring that the papal 
seat had never possessed a more efficient servant; he made 
over to him the greater part, not only of the civil, but even 
of the ecclesiastical administration, and was perfectly satisfied 
that he should be regarded as the author of whatever acts of 
favour were received from the court. 

On his other nephews the pontiff would not for some 
time bestow a glance of kindness; it was not until they had 
evinced their participation in his anti-Spanish mania, that 
they were received to his grace. ^ Never could any one 
have anticipated what he next did. Declaring that the 
Colonna, “those incorrigible rebels against God and the 
Church,” however frequently deprived of their castles, had 
always managed to regain them, he now resolved that this 
should be amended; he would give those fortresses to 
vassals who would know how to hold them. Thereupon 
he divided the possessions of the house of Colonna among 
his nephews, making the elder duke of Palliano and the 
younger marquis of Montebello. The cardinals remained 


^ Bromato. 

^ Extractus processus Cardinalis Caraffae. “ Similiter dux Palliani 
deponit, quod donee se declaraverit contra imperiales, papa eum 
nunquam vidit grato vultu et bono oculo.” [The duke of Palliano also 
deposes, that until he declared against the impeiialists, the pope never 
shewed him a fair countenance, or viewed him vdth a good eye. ] 
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silent when he announced these purposes in their assembly; 
they bent down their heads and fixed their eyes to the 
earth. The Caraifa now indulged in the most ambitious 
projects; the daughters of their family should marry into 
that of the French king, or at least into the ducal house of 
Ferrara; the sons thought of nothing less than the posses-^ 
sion of Siena. To one who spoke jestingly concerning the 
jewelled cap of a child of their house, the mother of the 
nephews replied, “We should rather be talking of crowns 
than caps.” ^ 

And indeed every thing was now depending on the events 
of the war which then broke out, but which certainly assumed 
no very promising aspect even from the commencement. 

On the act of the fiscal before alluded to, the duke of 
Alva had pressed forward from the Neapolitan territory into 
the states of the Church. He was accompanied by the 
Roman vassals, whose confederates also aroused themselves. 
The papal garrison was driven out of Nettuno, and the 
troops of the Colonna recalled. Alva seized Frosinone, 
Anagni, Tivoli in the mountains, and Ostia on the sea. 
Rome was thus invested on both sides. 

The pope had first placed his reliance on his Romans, 
and reviewed them in person. They marched from 
Campofiore, three hundred and forty columns armed with 
arquebuses, two hundred and fifty with pikes. In each 
rank stood nine men admirably appointed, presenting a 
most imposing aspect, and commanded by officers who 
were exclusively of noble birth. These troops passed 
before the castle of St. Angelo, which saluted them with 
its artillery, to‘the piazza of St. Peter, where the pontiff had 
stationed himself at a window with his nephews, and as 
each caporion and standard-bearer passed, his holiness be¬ 
stowed his blessing.^ All this made a very fair sho\V, but 
these were not the men by whom the city was to be de¬ 
fended. When the Spaniards had approached near the 
walls, a false alarm, occasioned by a small body of horse. 


^ Bromato, ix. 16; ii. 286: literally, “Non esser quel tempo cli 
parlar di berette, ma di corone.” 

- Diario di Cola Calleine Romano del rione di Trastevere dall’ anno 
1521 sino air anno 1562, MS. 
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was sufficient to throw them into such perfect confusion, 
that not one man was found remaining by 
pope saw that he must seek elsewhere for effectual aid, and 
after a time Pietro Strozzi brought him the troops that were 
serving before Siena. With these_ he succeeded in re¬ 
covering Tivoli and Ostia, thus averting the most imminent 


i 


danger. 

But what a war was this I ^ v 

There are moments in the history of the worM when it 
would seem that the actions of men are influenced by motives 
in direct opposition to the principles and ideas that usually 

govern their lives and conduct. ^ 

The duke of Alva might, in the first instance, have con¬ 
quered Rome with very little difficulty; but his uncle, Cai- 
diiial Giacomo, reminded him of the unhappy end to which 
all had come who had taken purt in the conq^uest under 
Bourbon. Alva, being a good Catholic, conducted the war 
with the utmost discretion; he fought the^ pope, but did not 
cease to pay him reverence; he would fain take the swoid 
from his holiness, but had no desire for the renown of a 
conqueror of Rome. His soldiers complained that they weie 
led against a mere vapour, a mist and smoke that annoyed 
them, but which they could neither lay hold on nor stiBe at 


its source. 

And who were those by whom the pope was defended 
against such good Catholics ? The most effective among 
them were Germans, and Protestants to a man!_ They 
amused themselves with the saintly images on the highw'ays, 
they laughed at the mass in the chinches, were utterly re¬ 
gardless of the fast days, and did things innumerable, for 
which, at any other time, the pope would have punished 
them with death.^ I even find that Carlo Caraffa established 


^ Navagero : “ Fu riputata la piu esercitata gente la Tedesca 
fanti, other MSS. however give different numbers) e piii atta alia guerra, 
ma era in tutto Luterana : la Guascona era tanto insolente, tanto coiitro 
I’onor delle donne et in torre la robba. Gli offesi maledicevano 
publicamente chi era causa di questi disordini.” [The Germans were 
considered the best disciplined and most serviceable troops—the Gascons 
were most insolent: they committed offences against female honour, 
and were great plunderers. The injured publicly cursed him who was 
the cause of these disorders.] 
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a very close intimacy with the great Protestant leader, the 
Margrave Albrecht of Brandenburg. 

Contradictions more perfect, a contrast more complete, 
than that displayed by these circumstances, could be scarcely 
imagined. On the^one side we have the most fervent spirit 
of Catholicism, which was at least exemplified in the leader 
(how different were his proceedings from those of the old 
Bourbon times!); on the other, was that secular tendency 
of the papacy, by which even Paul IV, however earnestly 
condemning it, was seized and borne forward. Thus, it 
came to pass that the followers of his faith were attacking 
him, while it was by heretics and seceders that he found 
himself defended ! But the first preserved their allegiance,' 
even while opposing his power i the latter displayed their 
hostility to and contempt for his person even while in arms 
to protect him. 

It was not until the French auxiliaries crossed the Alps 
that the contest really began; these consisted of ten thou¬ 
sand foot and a less numerous, but very brilliant body of 
cavalry. Their leader would most willingly have directed 
his force against Milan, which he believed to be unprepared 
for defence, but he was unable to resist the impulse by 
which the Caraffa forced him towards Naples. The latter 
were fully confident of finding numberless adherents in their 
own country, they counted on the assistance of the exiles, 
and hoped for the rising of their party if not throughout 
the kingdom, yet certainly in the Abruzzi and round Aquila 
and Montorio, where their ancestors had always exercised 
an important influence, both on the paternal and maternal, 
side. 

It was manifest that in one way or another affairs must 
now arrive at a crisis. The papal power had been too 
often excited into hostility against the Spanish^ predomi¬ 
nance, not to burst forth eventually without restraint. 

The pope and Hs nephews were determined that matters 
should proceed to extremity. Not only had Caraffa accepted 
the aid of the Protestants, he had even made proposals to 
Solyman I. These were to the effect that the Turkish 
sovereign should abstain -from prosecuting his wars in Hun¬ 
gary, and throw himself with all his force on the Tw" 
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Sicilies.^ Thus was a pontiff entreating the help of infidels 
against a Catholic monarch. 

In April, 1557, the papal troops crossed the Neapolitan 
frontier Holy Thursday was signalized by the conquest 
and atrocious pillage of Compli. which was full of treasure, 
in part belonging to the town, but also partly such as had 
been carried thither for safety. This done, Guise also 
crossed the Tronto, and besieged Civitella. •, m - 

Blit he found the kingdom fully piepaied to bafne liis 
efforts. Alva knew well that there would be no insurrection 
amon^^ the people, so long as he should retain the upper 
hand m the country. He had received a large grant of money 
from a parliament of the barons. Queen Bona of Poland, of 
the ancient family of Aragon, and a bitter enemy of the 
P'rench, who had shortly before arrived in her duchy of Baii, 
with much treasure, supplied him with half a million of scudi. 
The ecclesiastical revenues that should have been sent to 
Rome he poured into his military chest instead, and even 
seized the gold and silver of the churches, with the bells of 
the city of Benevento, all of which he appropriated to his 
own purposes.^ Thus furnished, he proceeded to fortify the 
towns of the Neapolitan frontier, as also those of the Roman 
territory that still remained in his hands. His army was 
composed in the usual manner of Germans, Spaniards, and 
Italians, but was an extremely formidable one. He also 
raised Neapolitan centuries under the command of the native 
nobles. Civitella was bravely defended by Count Santa- 
fiore, who had succeeded in rousing the inhabitants to active 
co-operation, and even to repel an attempt made to take the 
place by storm. 

While the kingdom of Naples thus held firmly to King 

^ His confessions in Bromato : Vita di Paolo IV, tom. ii. p. 369. 
Bromato also gives us good information respecting the war ; w^hich he 
takes often word for word—a fact he does not conceal—from a 
voluminous MS. by Nores, which treats circumstantially of this war, 
and is to be found in many Italian libraries. 

^ Giannone: Istoria di Napoli, lib. xxxiii. c. I. Gosselini and 
Mambrino Roseo: Delle Plistorie del Hondo, lib. vii., who give a 
minute account of this war, with other writers, agree in attributing 
to Ferrante Gonzaga a large share in the most able measures taken 
by Alva. 
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Philip, and displayed only devotion to his service, the assail¬ 
ants, on the contrary, were weakened by animosities and 
dissensions. French and Italians, Guise and Montebello, 
all were in the utmost discord. Guise complained that the 
pope did not perform his part in the contract between them, 
and neglected to send him the promised supplies. When 
the duke of Alva appeared with his army in the Abruzzi, 
towards the middle of May, Guise found it advisable to raise 
the siege, and retreat across the Tronto; operations were 
then again transferred to the Roman territories. And now 
was seen a war in which both sides advanced and then 
retreated; invested towns only to resign them, made great 
movements, in short, but on one occasion only did they 
come to a serious engagement. 

Marc Antonio Colonna made demonstrations against 
Palliano, which had been taken from him by the pope; 
seeing which, Giulio Orsini hurried to its relief with pro¬ 
visions and troops; 3,000 Swiss had arrived in Rome under 
the command of a colonel from ^Unterwalden. The pope 
received them with great delight, decorated their officers 
with gold chains and knightly titles, and declared that this 
was a legion of angels sent by God for his behoof. These 
were the troops that, together with a few companies of Italian 
cavalry and infantry, marched under the command of Giulio 
Orsini. They were met by the forces of Marc Antonio 
Colonna, and once more ensued one of those old battles in 
the manner of the Italian wars of 1494--1531, the papal 
troops against those of the empire, a Colonna opposing an 
Orsini; the German landsknechts, under their distinguished 
leaders, Caspar von Feltz and Hans Walther, stood face to 
face, as they so often had done, with their ancient antagonists 
the Swiss. Once again the combatants on either side arrayed 
themselves for a cause in which neither felt the slightest 
interest, but for which they none the less fought with deter¬ 
mined bravery.^ Hans Walther at length, “ tall and strong,’’ 
say the Spaniards, “ as a giant,” threw himself into the midst 
of a Swiss company. With a pistol in one hand and his 
naked sword in the other, he rushed upon the standard-bearer, 

^ I find the details of this little encounter in Cabrera: Don Felipe 
Segundo, lib. iii. p. 189. 
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whom he brought down, shooting him in the side, at the 
same moment that he dealt him a fatal blow on the head. 
The whole troop fell upon him, but his lanzknechts were 
already at hand for his support. The Swiss were com- 
pletely broken and dispersed, their banners, on which had 
been inscribed in large letters, Defenders of the faith and 
of the Holy See,” were trampled in the dust, and of the 
eleven captains that went forth, their commander led two 
only back to Rome. 

While this miniature war was in progress here, the great 
armies were in action on the frontier of the Netherlands. 
The battle of St. Quintin ensued, wherein the Spaniards 
gained a complete victory. In France men- even wondered 
that they did not at once press forward to Paris, which at 
that moment they might certainly have taken/ 

Hereupon Henry II writes to Guise, “I hope,” he 
remarks, that the pope will do as much for me in my need 
as I did for him in his straits.” ^ So little could Paul now 
hope from the aid of the French, that it was he on the con¬ 
trary who was called on to hglp them. Guise declared, 
“that no chains would now avail to keep him in Italy,’’^ 
and he instantly hurried with all his forces to the aid of his 
embarrassed sovereign. 

No force remaining that could oppose an obstacle to the 
imperialists and troops of Colonna, they advanced towards 
Rome, whose inhabitants once more saw themselves threat¬ 
ened with conquest and plunder. Their condition was all 
the more desperate from the fact that they had little less to 
fear from their defenders than from their enemies. During 
many nights they were compelled to keep lights burning in 
every window, and through all the streets. A skirmishing 
party of Spaniards which had reached the gates was frightened 
back by this demonstration, which was, however, a mere 
precaution against the papal troops; every one murmured. 
The Romans wished their pope in his grave a thousand 
times, and demanded that the Spanish army should bo 
admitted by a formal capitulation. 

^ Monliic: Memoires, p. ii6. 

- Le Roy a Mons. de Guise, in Ribier, ii. p. 750. 

® Lettera del Duca di Palliano al Cb Cara&, Informatt. Polit. xxii. 
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more keenly tkan a poor, dependent, and perfectly ignorant 
Oatbolic peasantry, and they especially detested tine legal obliga¬ 
tion of paying tithes to an Episcopalian Olxnrcli. The growth 
of religions scepticism or indiffei*ence in the intelligent town 
populations had at the same time prepared the way for the re¬ 
ception of the doctrines of the French Eevolution, and for that 
alliance with the Catholics which the United Irishmen preached 
as the first condition of obtaining a democratic reform. We 
have seen the powerful assistance which the northern Protes¬ 
tants had given to the Catholic cause in the latter stages of its 
struggle, and their strenuous support of the democratic party in 
the Catholic body, and it is an undoubted and most remarkable 
fact that almost the whole guiding influence of the seditious 
movement in 1793 was Protestant or Deistical, while the 
Catholic gentry, the Catholic prelates, and, as far as can now be 
judged, the bulk of the Catholic priesthood were strongly opposed 
to it. 

The power of the priesthood, however, in Ireland, as in all 
other .countries, had been diminished by the influences that led 
to the French Eevolution. The Catholic gentry were too small 
a body to exercise much authority, and their weight had been 
in the last months steadily declining, partly through the growth 
of a great Catholic trading interest in the towns, and partly 
through the secession of Lord Kennmre and his followers from 
the committee, and the triumph of the democratic party in that 
body. It is probable, too, that the prediction of Parsons was 
verified, and that the Relief Act of 1793 still further weakened 
them. As they could be neither members of Parliament, sheriffs, 
nor sub-sheriffs, they could not assume their natural place as 
the leaders of the great political power which the new Act had 
suddenly called into existence. It is incontestable that a party 
had arisen among the Catholics which was in full sympathy 
with the United Irishmen, not only in their desire for Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform, but also in the spirit 
that animated them, and in the ulterior objects which were 
gradually dawning on their minds. We have seen that the aims 
and wishes of Wolfe Tone had been from, the beginning directed 
to a complete separation of Ireland from England,^ and he tells 
^ See vol. vi. p. 4 G 7 . 
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So far did Paul IV permit his affairs to come. It was 
not until every enterprise had completely failed, till his allies 
were beaten, his states for the greater part invested by the 
enemy, and his capital a second time menaced with ruin, 
that he would bend himself to treat for peace. 

This was accorded by the Spaniards in the same spirit 
by which they had been actuated throughout the war. They 
restored all such fortresses and cities of the Church as had 
been taken, and even promised compensation for Palliano, 
which the Caraffa had lost.^ Alva came to Rome; with 
the most profound reverence did he now kiss the foot of his 
conquered enemy, the sworn adversary of his king and 
nation. He was heard to say that never had he feared the 
face of man as he did that of the pontiff. 

This peace seemed in every way favourable to the papal 
interest; it was nevertheless utterly fatal to all the projects 
hitherto cherished by the popedom. Any further attempt to 
throw off the Spanish yoke must now be abandoned, and 
accordingly, none such has ever (in the old sense and 
manner) been again brought forward. The influence of the 
Spaniards 'in Milan and Naples had proved unassailable. 
Their allies were more than ever powerful. There had 
been hope among the Caraffa of expelling Duke Cosimo 
from Florence; but this prince 'had not only held firm his 
grasp, but had seized on Siena likewise, and was now the 
possessor of an important sovereignty. By the restitution 
of Piacenza, the Farnesi had been gained over to Philip II. 
Marc Antonio Colonna had made himself a brilliant reputa¬ 
tion, and had fully restored the ancient lustre of his family. 
For the pontiff there wns nothing left but to resign himself 
to this position of affairs. Bitter as was this necessity to 
Paul IV, he yet felt that he must submit; with what feelings 
it is not difficult to imagine. Philip II being on some 
occasion called his friend, “Yes,” he replied, “my friend 
who kept me beleaguered, and who thought to have my 
soul 1 ” It is true that in the presence of strangers he 
compared Philip to the prodigal son of the gospel, but in 

^ A convention was made between Carlo Caraffa and the duke of 
Alva, regarding Palliano, and this was kept secret not from the public 
only, but from the pope himself.—Bromato, ii. 385. 
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the circle of his intimates he took care to mark his estimation 
of those pontitFs who had designed to raise the kings of 
France to the imperial throne; ^ for others he had no praise. 
His sentiments were what they had always been, but the 
force of circumstances controlled him. There was nothing 
more to be hoped for, still less to be undertaken ; he dared 
not even bemoan himself, unless in the closest secrecy. ^ 

When once an event is indeed accomplished, it is 
altogether useless for a man to struggle against its conse¬ 
quences. Even Paul IV felt this, and after a certain time 
his thoughts took another direction; he experienced a 
reaction which was of the greatest importance, whether as 
regarded his own administration, or the general trans¬ 
formation brought about in the papal position and system. 

Other pontiffs had promoted and favoured their nephews 
from family affection, or mere selfish ambition to raise the 
house they sprang from ; the nepotism of Paul had a totally 
different origin, his nephews were favoured because they 
assisted his efforts against Spain, and because in this ,contest 
he considered them his natural allies; that once over, the ■ 
utility of the nephews was at an end. It is only by success 
that a man is maintained in a position of great eminence, 
more especially if it be not acquired in a manner altogether 
legitimate. Cardinal Caraffa had undertaken an embassy to 
King Philip, principally to promote the interests of his own 
house, for which he desired to receive the compensation 
promised in lieu of Palliano. He returned without having 
accomplished any material purpose, and from that time the 
pope became ever colder and colder towards him. The 
cardinal soon perceived that he could no longer decide, as 
he had hitherto done, who should or should not be about 
the person of his uncle; he could no more exclude those 
who were inimical to himself, and rumours reached the 
pontiff; by which his unfavourable impressions of former 
days were revived ; a serious illness once seized the cardinal. 


L Evesque d’Angoiilesme au Roy, ii Juin, 1558. Ribier, ii. 745. 
rhe pope had said—“ Que vous, sire, n’estiez pas pour degenerer de vos 
predecesseurs, qin avoient toujours este conservateiirs et defenseurs de 
ce saint siege; comme an contraire, que le roy Philippe tenoit de race 
cle le vouloir ruiner et confondre entierement.’’ 
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and on this occasion his uncle paid him a visit unexpectedly, 
when he found certain persons with him whose reputation 
was of the worst possible character. ‘‘.Old people,” said 
Paul, “are mistrustful, and I there saw things that opened a 
wide field for my suspicions.” It is obvious 'that only very 
slight provocation was needed to arouse the storm within him, 
and this was presented by an occurrence otherwise of little 
importance. In the new-year’s night of 1559, there was a 
tumult in the streets, during which the young Cardinal 
Monte, the favourite of Pope Julius before mentioned, drew 
his sword. This was related to the pontiff the very next 
morning, and he felt greatly offended with Cardinal Caraffa 
for not saying a word about it. He waited some days, and 
then expressed his displeasure. The court, ever delighted 
with change, caught eagerly at this mark of disgrace. The 
Florentine ambassador, on whom the Caraffa had inflicted 
mortifications innumerable, now made his way to the 
presence, and uttered the most bitter complaints. The 
Marchese della Valle, one of the pontiff’s family, but who 
had never been allowed access to him, found means to get 
a note placed in his breviary, in which certain of his nephew’s 
misdeeds were described; “if his holiness should desire 
further explanations,” said this paper, “he has but to sign 
his name.” The pope gave the required signature, and the 
promised information did not fail to appear. 

Thus, well provided with causes for resentment, Paul 
appeared on the 9th of January at the assembly of the 
Inquisition. He first spoke of the nocturnal riot, reproved 
Cardinal Monte with extreme severity, and repeatedly 
thundered forth “ Reform 1 Reform ! ” The cardinals, 
usually so silent, had this time the courage to speak. 
“Holy father,” said Cardinal Pacheco, interrupting the 
sovereign, “reform must first of all begin among our¬ 
selves ! ” The pope was silenced; those words struck 
him to the heart; the half-formed convictions that bad 
been gradually gaining power within him, were at once 
changed to palpable certainty; he said nothing more cf 
Cardinal Monte’s offences, but shut himself up in his apart¬ 
ment, burning with rage, and thinking only of his nephews. 
Giving immediate directions that no order proceeding from 
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Cardinal Caraffa should be executed, he sent to demand 
that minister’s papers. Cpdinal Vitellozzo Vitelli, who was 
believed to be in possession of all the Caraffa secrets, was 
immediately summoned, and compelled to swear that he 
would disclose all he knew. Camillo Orsini was called 
from his palace in the Campagna, for the same purpose. 
Those of the more austere party, who had long remarked 
the proceedings of the nephews with disapproval, now made 
themselves heard. The old Theatine, Don Geremia, who 
was held to be a saint, passed long hours with his holiness, 
who was made acquainted with circumstances that he had 
never suspected, and which equally excited his detestation 
and horror. He fell into a state of pitiable agitation, could 
neither eat nor sleep, and passed ten days consumed by 
fever, resulting from distress of mind. At length he was 
resolved; and then was seen to occur an event for ever 
memorable, a pope, with self-inflicted violence, tearing 
asunder the ties that bound him to his kindred. On the 
27th of January a consistory was summoned, wherein the 
evil lives of his nephews were denounced with passionate 
emotion by the grieving pontiff, who called God and the 
world to bear witness that he had never known of these 
misdoings, but had been constantly deceived by those around 
him. He deprived the accused of all their offices, and con¬ 
demned them to banishment, together with their families. 
The mother of the nephews, seventy years old, bent with 
age, and sinking beneath her infirmities, entreated for them, 
throwing herself at the pope’s feet as he entered the palace ; 
but, though she was herself blameless, he passed her by 
with harsh words. The young Marchesa Montebello arrived 
in Rome from Naples at this time; she found her palace 
closed against her, at the inns they refused to receive her, 
she went from door to door in the rainy night, and could 
find no shelter, until in a remote quarter, to which no order 
had been sent, an innkeeper was found who permitted her to 
take refuge beneath his roof. Cardinal Caraffa vainly offered 
to constitute himself the pope’s prisoner, and required to 
have his conduct investigated. Paul commanded the Swiss 
guard to repel mot himself only, but all who, having been in 
his service, should venture to approach the palace. He 
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made but one exception; this was in favour of a young 
man, the son of Montorio, whom he loved greatly, and 
made cardinal in his eighteenth year; this youth he permitted 
to remain about his person, and take part in his devotional 
exercises ; but he was never allowed to name his banished 
family, still less to implore their forgiveness; he dared not 
even hold the slightest intercourse with his father. The 
misfortunes of his house affected him all the more painfully 
from this restraint, and the suffering that he was not permitted 
to express in words, was yet manifest in his face, and legible 
in his whole person.^ 

And would it not be supposed that occurrences of this 
character must re-act qn the mind of the pontiff? 

He proceeded as though nothing had happened. Im¬ 
mediately after having pronounced sentence against his 
kindred with stormy eloquence in the consistory, he betook 
himself to otKer business, and while most of the cardinals 
were paralyzed by fear and astonishment, the pontiff betrayed 
no emotion. The foreign ambassadors were amazed by this 
coolness of demeanour. ‘‘ In the midst of changes so un¬ 
expected and so complete,” they remarked, “ surrounded by 
ministers and servants all new and strange, he maintains 
himself steadfastly, unbending and imperturbable ; he feels 
no compassion, and seems not even to retain a remembrance 
of his ruined house.” Henceforth it was to a totally different^ 
passion that he surrendered the guidance of his life. 

This change was most certainly of the highest importance, 
and of ever memorable effect. His hatred to the Spaniards, 
and the hope of becoming the liberator of Italy, had hurried 
even Paul IV into designs and practices utterly worldly; 
these had led him to the endowment of his kinsmen with 
the lands of the Church, and had caused the elevation of a 
mere soldier to the administration even of ecclesiastical 
affairs. They had plunged him into deadly feuds and 

^ Muck valuable information as to these events may be found in 
Pallavicini, still more in Bromato. In the Berlin Informationi, there is 
also, vol. viii., a “ Diario d’alcune attioni pin notabili nel Pontihcato 
di Paolo IV i’anno 1558, sino alia sua morte” (beginning from the 
loth Sept. 1558). This was not known to either of the above waiters; 
it was composed from personal observation, and has supplied me with 
much information altogether new. 
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sanguinary hostilities. Events had compelled him to abaiv 
don that hope, to suppress that hatred, and then were his 
eyes gradually opened to the reprehensible conduct of those 
about him. Against these offenders, after a painful combat 
with himself, his stern justice prevailed; he shook them off, 
and from that hour his early plans of reformation were 
resumed, he began to reign in the manner that had at first 
been expected from him. And now, with that impetuous 
energy which he had previously displayed in his enmities, 
and in the conduct of his wars, he turned to the reform of 
the State, and above all to that of the Church. 

All secular offices, from the highest to the lowest, were 
transferred to other hands. The existing podestas and 
governors lost their places, and the manner in which this 
was effected was occasionally very singular. In Perugia, for 
example, the newly-appointed governor arrived in the night; 
without waiting for daylight, he summoned the Anziani, 
produced his credentials, and commanded them forthwith 
to arrest their former governor, who was present. From 
time immemorial, there had been no pope who governed 
without nepotism: Paul IV now shew^ed this example. 
The places hitherto monopolized by his kinsmen were be¬ 
stowed on Cardinal Carpi, Camillo Orsini, who had held 
so extensive a power under Paul III, and others. Nor 
w^ere the persons only changed, the whole system and 
character of administration w^ere changed also. Important 
sums w^ere economized, and taxes to a proportional amount 
were remitted; the pontiff established a chest, of which he 
only held the key, for the purpose of receiving all complaints 
that any man should desire to make; he demanded a daily 
report from the governor. The public business in general 
was conducted with great circumspection; nor w’ere any of 
the old abuses permitted to remain. 

Amidst all the commotions prevailing through the early 
part of his pontificate, Paul IV had never lost sight of his 
reforming projects; he now resumed them with earnest zeal 
and undivided attention. A more severe discipline w’'as 
introduced into the churches : he forbade all begging; even 
the collection of alms for masses, hitherto made by the 
clergy, was discontinued; and such pictures as were not, by 
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their subjects, appropriate to the church, he removed. A 
medal was struck in his honour, representing Christ driving 
the money-changers from the Temple. All monks who had 
deserted their monasteries were expelled from the city and 
states of the Church; the court was enjoined to keep the 
regular fasts, and all w^ere commanded to solemnize Easter 
by receiving the Lord’s Supper. The cardinals were even 
compelled to occasional preaching, and Paul himself 
preached I Many abuses that had been profitable to the 
Curia he did his best to set aside. Of marriage dispensa¬ 
tions, or of the resources they furnished to the treasury, he 
would not even hear mention. A host of places that, up to 
his time, had been constantly sold, even those of the clerks 
of the chamber ^ (chiericati di camera), he would now have 
disposed of according to merit only. Still more rigidly did 
he insist on the worth and clerical endowments of all on 
whom he bestowed the purely ecclesiastical offices. He 
would no longer endure those compacts by which one man 
had hitherto been allowed to enjoy the revenues of an 
office, while he made over its duties to another, by whom, 
for some mean hire, they were performed, well or ill, as 
might chance. He had also formed the design of reinstat¬ 
ing the bishops in many rights which had been wrongfully 
withheld from them; and considered it highly culpable that 
every thing should be absorbed by Rome which could in any 
way be made to yield either profit or influence.''^ 

Nor were the reforms of Paul confined to the mere aboli¬ 
tion of abuses. Not content with a negative effect only, he 
proceeded to practical amendments. The services of the 
Church were performed with increased pomp; it is to him 
we are indebted for the rich ornaments of the Sistine chapel, 
and for the solemn representation of the Holy Sepulchre.^ 

^ Caracciolo, Vita di Paolo IV MS., alludes particularly to these. 
Phe pope said^: ‘‘Che simili officii d’amniinistratione e cli giustitia 
conveniva che si dassero a persone che li facessero, e non venderJi a clii 
avesse occasion di volerne cavare il suo danaro.” [That such employ¬ 
ments of justice and government should be given to those who would 
perform the duties, and not be sold to people who would only want 
to get back their money from them.] 

^ Bromato, ii. 483. 

® Mocenigo, Relatione di 1360: Nelli Qfficii divini poi e nelle 

VOL. I, ' H 
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The ideal of the modern service of the Catholic church full 
of dignity, devotion, and splendour—floated also before the 

eyes of Paul. . 

He permitted no day to pass over, as he boasts, without 
the promulgation of some edict tending to restore the 
Church to its original purity. Many of his decrees present 
the outlines of those ordinances which were afterwards 
sanctioned by the council of Trent.^ 

In the course now adopted, Paul displayed, as might 
have been expected, all the inflexibility of nature peculiar 
to him. 

Above all other institutions, he favoured that of the 
Inquisition, which he had himself re-established. The days 
appointed for the segnaturaand the consistory he_ would 
often suffer to pass unnoticed j but never did he miss the 
Thursday, which was that set apart for the congregation of 
the Inquisition, and when it assembled before him.^ The 
powers of this office he desired to see exercised with the 
utmost rigour. He subjected new classes of offence to its 
jurisdiction, and conferred on it the barbarous prerogative 
of applying torture for the detection of accomplices. ^ He 
permitted no respect of persons ; the most distinguished 
nobles were summoned before this tribunal, and cardinals, 
such as Morone and Foscherari, were now thrown into 
prison, because certain doubts had occurred to him as to 
the soundness of their opinions, although these very men 
had been formerly appointed to examine the contents, and 
decide the orthodoxy, of important books—the Spiritual 
Exercises of Loyola, for example. It was Paul IV by 
whom the festival of San Domenico was established, in 
honour of that great Inquisitor. 

ceremonie procedeva questo pontefice con tanta gravity e devotione cbe 
veramente pareva degnissimo vicario de Gesu Christo. Nelle cose poi 
della religione si prendeva tanto pensiero et usava tanta diligentia che 
maggior non si poteva desiderare.’’ 

^ Mocenigo: “ Papa Paolo IV andava continuamente facendo 
qualche nova determinatione e riforma, e sempre diceva preparare altre, 
accio che restasse manco occasione e menor necessita di far concilio.” 
[Pope Paul was continually making some new resolution in the way of 
reform, and always said he had others prepared, so that there would be 
little opportunity and still less necessity for holding a council.] 
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Thus did a rigid austerity and earnest zeal for the 
restoration of primitive habits become the prevailing ten¬ 
dency of the popedom. 

Paul IV seemed almost to have forgotten that he had 
ever pursued other purposes than those that now occupied 
him ; the memory of past times seemed extinguished ; be 
lived and moved in his reforms and his Inquisition, gave 
laws, imprisoned, excommunicated, and held autos-da-fe : 
these occupations filled up his life. At length, when laid 
prostrate by disease, such as would have caused death even 
to a younger man, he called his cardinals about him, com¬ 
mended his soul to their prayers, and the Holy See, with 
the Inquisition, to their earnest care. Once moi'e would he 
fain have collected his energies: he sought to raise himself, 
but the disease prevailed; his strength had failed him,—he 
fell back and expired (Aug. 18, 1559). 

In one respect, at least, are these determined and pas¬ 
sionate characters more fortunate than men of feebler mould; 
they are, perhaps, blinded by the force of their feelings, the 
violence of their prejudices, but they are also steeled by 
this force; this violence it is that renders them invincible. 

The Roman people did not forget what they had suffered 
under Paul IV so readily as he had done;—they could not 
forgive him the war he had brought on the state; nor, 
though they abhorred his nephews, did their disgrace suffice 
to the resentment of the multitude. On his death being 
made known, large crowds assembled on the Capitol, and 
resolved that, as he had not deserved well either of Rome, 
or of the world, so would they destroy his monuments. 
Others attacked the buildings .of the Inquisition, set fire to 
them, and roughly handled the servants of the holy office; 
they even threatened to burn the Dominican convent of S^“* 
Maria alia Minerva. The Colonna, the Orsini, Cesarini, 
Massimi, and other nobles whom Paul had mortally offended, 
took part in these tumults. The statue that had been erected 
to this pope was torn from its pedestal, broken to pieces, 
and the head, bearing the triple crown, was dragged through 
the streets.^ 

^ Mocenigo:. ‘^Viddi il popolo correr in furia verso la casa di 
Ripetta deputata per le cose dell’ Inquisitione, metter a sacco tutta la 
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It would, nevertheless, have been fortunate for the papal 
see had it, met with no more serious reaction against the 
enterprises of Paul IV than was intimated by this outbreak. 


4. REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 
DURING THE PONTIFICATE OF PAUL IV 

It will have become obvious to the reader that the earlier 
dissensions between the papacy and the Imperial or Spanish 
power, had contributed more than any other external cause 
to the establishment of Protestantism in Germany. Yet a 
second breach was not avoided, and this produced results 
still more comprehensive and important. 

The recall of the papal troops from the imperial army 
by Paul III, and his transfer of the council from Trent to 
Bologna, may be considered as the preliminary steps. Their 
importance was at once made evident: there was no im¬ 
pediment to the subjugation of the Protestants so effectual 
as that presented by the policy, active and passive, of Paul 
III at that period. 

The great and permanent results of these measures were, 
however, not obvious until after the death of the pontiff. 
The connection with France, into which he led his nephews, 
occasioned a universal war; and in this the German Pro¬ 
testants not only achieved the memorable victory by which 
they secured themselves for ever from the pope, emperor, 
and council, but also gained important progress for their 
opinions by the contact into which the Protestant soldiers, 
who fought on both sides, were forced with those of France 
and the Netherlands. This contact caused the extensive 

robba ch’ era dentro, si di vittualie come d’altra robba, cbe la maggior 
parte era del Rev"'°. Cl. Alessandrino somme Inquisitore, trattar male 
con bastonate e ferite tutti i ministri dell’ Inquisitione, levar le scritture 
gettandole a refuso per la strada, e finalmente p >061* foco in quella casa. 
I frati di S. Domenico erano in tant’ odio a quel popolo cbe in ogni 
niodo volevan abbruciar il monastero della Minerva.” He goes on to 
declare that the nobles were principally to blame in this affair, and says 
that similar outbreaks occurred in Perugia. 
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ns that he had privately commiinicatecl his genuine political 
sentiments without any reserve to John Keogh and Richard 
McCormick, the twomen who, after the secession of Lord Keninare 
and of his party, were most powerful in the Catholic Committee. 
It was olbsei’ved hy a Government informer in 179o that Keogh 
was a most regular attendant at the meetings of the committee of 
the United Irishmen in Dublin. Tone notices that almost from 
the first formation of the United Irish Society' the Catholics 
flocked in, in crowds,’ and he had no more doubts than Diiigenan 
or Clare about the future sedition of the Catholic democracy. 

. I well knew,’ he wrote, ^ that however it might be disguised or 
suppressed, there existed in the breast of every Irish Catholic 
an inextinguishable abhoiTence of the English name and 
power.’ ^ 

Early in 1793, and before the Catholic Relief Bill had been 
carried, a pamphlet appeared from the pen of Theobald Me I\ enna, 
who was one of the most prominent literary representatives of 
the Catholic party of Lord Keninare, which has much interest 
as expressing their sentiments. It was called An Essay on 
Parliamentary Reform and the Evils likely to ensue from a 
Republican Constitution in Ireland,’ and it is a solemn protest 
against the revolutionary and republican tenets which Wolfe Tone 
and the other United Irishmen were diffusing through Ireland. 
It was true indeed, he admitted, that a parliamentary reform 
was much needed in Ireland, and its nature and limits were not 
difficult to ascertain. The first and most essential defect of the 
Irish Legislature was the exclusion of Catholics from political 
power. The next was the practical exclusion of merchants, 
which left the trading interest destitute of its natural influence 
and weight. To these two causes most of the real evils of the 
Irish parliamentary system may be traced. Corruption was the 
natural result of the narrowness of the constituencies, and ‘ in 
many counties a great proportion of the men of property were 
disfranchised under pretext of religion.’ The relation of classes 
was injuriously affected by the same cause, for ^ when the gentry 
feel not any necessity to court the favour of their inferiors, they 
are deficient in offices of protection and tenderness.’ The ^ bar¬ 
barous feudal notion ’ that still lingered in Ireland, ‘ that the 
* Tone’s MevmiTSy i, 52 , 65 , 6S. 
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acceptance of the new doctrines in those countries, their 
introduction being favoured by the prevalence of a confusion, 
occasioned by the war, which rendered vigilant precaution 
impossible. 

Paul IV ascended the papal throne. It was for him to 
have taken a clear view of things as existing before his eyes, 
and, above all, his first efforts should have been turned to 
the restoration of peace: but with all the blindness of 
passion, he plunged himself into the tumult, and it thus 
came to pass that he, the most furious of zealots, was in fact 
a more effectual promoter of that Protestantism, which he so 
abhorred and persecuted, than any one of his predecessors. 

Let us examine the influence of his conduct on England 
alone. 

The first victory gained by the new opinions in that 
country was for a long time incomplete : nothing further was 
required than a retrogression of the government, and the 
presence of a Catholic sovereign would at once have de¬ 
termined the parliament to subject the national Church once 
more to the dominion of the pope;—but then the latter 
must proceed cautiously; he must not wage open war with 
those innovations that had arisen from the present and 
recent state of things. This had been at once perceived 
by Julius HI. His first nuncio having instantly remarked 
the potency of those interests that were connected with the 
confiscated property of the Church,^ he magnanimously 
resolved to make no effort for its restitution. Indeed, the 
legate was not permitted to land on the English soil until 
he had given satisfactory assurances in this respect. ■ It 
was to these declarations that his extensive influence was 
attributable,—to them was he indebted for the principal 
part of his success.^ This legate, with whom we are already 
acquainted, was Reginald Pole—the man, above all others, 
best fitted to labour successfully for the restoration of 

^ Lettere di Mr. Henrico, Nov, 1553, in a MS. entitled “Lettere e 
Negotiati di Polo,” in which there is much besides of importance to this 
history. See also Pallavicini as to this matter, xiii. 9, 411. 

He did not hesitate to acknowledge the right of those in 
possession.—Litterae Dispensatoriae Poli, Concilia M. Britanniae, 

iv. 1 12 . 
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Catholicism in England;—a native of the country, of high 
rank, acceptable equally to the queen, the nobles, and the 
people; moderate, intelligent, and raised far above a 
suspicion of sordid or unworthy purposes. Affairs pio- 
ceeded most prosperously, as inight have been expected 
from such guidance. The accession of Paul IV to the papal 
throne was followed by the arrival of English ambassadors, 
who assured him of that nation’s obedience. 

Thus Paul had not to acquire the allegiance of England, 
he had merely to retain it Let us see by what measures he 
sought to effect this. 

First, he declared the restitution of all Church property 
to be an indispensable duty, the neglect of which entails 
everlasting damnation; he next attempted to re-establish 
the tax called ‘‘ Peter’s pence.” ^ But, apart from these ill- 
considered measures, could he have adopted any method 
better calculated to prevent the return of the English to the 
Catholic pale than the indulgence of his rancorous hostility 
to Philip II, who, if a Spanish prince, was also king of 
England? In the battle of St. Quintin, which had such 
disastrous consequences for Italy, English soldiers assisted to 
gain the victory. Finally, he persecuted Cardinal Pole, whom 
he never could endure, deprived him of his dignity as legate, 
an office that no man had ever borne with greater advantage 
to the Holy See, and appointed an aged inefficient monk to 
succeed him, whose principal recommendation was that he 
shared the prejudices of the pontiff.^ Had it been the 
purpose of Paul to impede the work of restoration, he 
could not have adopted more effectual measures. 

There can be no wonder that the opposing tendencies 
should immediately act with renewed violence on the un¬ 
expected death of the queen and the cardinal. This result 
was powerfully accelerated by the religious persecutions, 
which Pole had condemned, but which his bigoted antagonists 
approved and promoted. 

Once more the pope had an opportunity'of deciding the 

^ He was exclusively occupied with these ideas. He published his 
bull Rescissio Alienationum (Bullarium iv. 4, 319), in which he annulled 
all alienation of Church property without any exception. 

* Godwin’s Annales Angliae, &c., p. 456, 
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question, whether England should be Catholic or Protestant, 
and this decision demanded all the more serious considera¬ 
tion from the fact that it must inevitably affect Scotland 
also. In that country likewise the religious parties were 
in fierce contest, and accordingly as matters should be 
regulated in England would assuredly be the future con¬ 
dition of Scotland. 

How significant then was the fact, that Elizabeth shewed 
herself by no means decidedly Protestant in the beginning of 
her reign,^ and that she caused her accession to be instantly 
notified to the pope. There were even negotiations in pro¬ 
gress for her marriage with Philip II, and the world of that 
day believed this event very probable. One would have 
thought that no state of things could be more satisfactory to 
the pontiff. 

But Paul was incapable of moderation; he returned a 
repulsive and contemptuous reply to the ambassador of 
Elizabeth : “ First of all,” said he, “ she must submit her 
claims to the decision of our judgment.” 

We are not to believe that the pontiff was moved to this 
entirely by his sense of what was due to the dignity of the 
Apostolic See,—other motives were in action. The French 
desired to prevent this marriage from national jealousy, and 
contrived to persuade Paul, through the pious Theatines, that- 
Elizabeth was entirely Protestant at heart, and that no good 
could result from such a marriage.^ The Guises were par¬ 
ticularly interested for the success of this affair. Should the 
claims of Elizabeth be rejected by the Holy See, the next 
title to the English crown would be possessed by their sister’s 
daughter, Mary Stuart, dauphiness of France and queen of 
Scotland. Could her right be established, the Guises might 
hope to rule in her name over all the three kingdoms. And, 
in fact, that princess did assume the English arms. She 
dated her edicts with the year of her reign over England and 
Ireland, while preparations for war were commenced in the 
Scottish ports.® 

^ Nares, also, in his Memoirs of Burleigh, considers her religious 
principles “ at first liable to some doubts.” 

2 Private narrative of Thuanus. 

® In Forbes’s Transactions there is a Responsio ad Petitiones D. 
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Thus, had Elizabeth not been disposed to the opinions of 
the Protestants, the force of circumstances would have com¬ 
pelled her to adopt that party. This she did with the most 
decided resolution, and succeeded in obtaining a parliament 
having a Protestant majority,^ by which all those changes 
that constitute the essential character of the English church 
were in a few months effected. 

The influence of this turn of things necessarily affected 
Scotland also. In that country the French-Catholic interest 
was resisted by a party that was at once Protestant and 
national; Elizabeth lost no time in allying herself with this, 
and w’as even exhorted to the measure by the Spanish 
ambassador himself!^ The treaty of Berwick, which she 
concluded with the Scottish opposition, gave the predomin¬ 
ance in Scotland to the Protestants. Before Mary Stuart 
could land in her own kingdom, she was compelled not only 
to renounce her claim to the crown of England, but even to 
ratify the acts of a parliament guided by Protestant influence, 
and one of which forbade the performance of mass under 
penalty of death. 

To a reaction against the designs of France then, which 
the proceedings of the pope had favoured and promoted, was 
in a great measure to be attributed the triumph gained by 
Protestantism in Great Britain, and by which its ascendancy 
there was secured for ever. 

There is no doubt that the inward impulses of those who 
held Protestant opinions had their origin in causes much 
more deeply seated than any connected with political move¬ 
ments ; but for the most part 'the outbreak, progress, and 
decision of the religious struggle, very closely coincided with 
the various contingencies of politics. 

In Germany also, a measure adopted by Paul IV was 
in one respect of peculiar importance; incited by his old 
aversion to the house of Austria, he had opposed the transfer 
of the imperial crown, which obliged Ferdinand I to be more 

Glasion. et Episc. Aquilani, by Cecil, which sets forth all these motives 
in the most lively manner. 

^ Neal, History of the Puritans, i. 126: ‘‘The court took such 
measures about elections as seldom fail of success.” 

^ Camden, Rerum Anglicarum Annales, p. 37. 
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attentive than he had hitherto been to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with his Protestant allies; the affairs of 
Germany were thenceforward governed by a union of the 
moderate princes belonging to both confessions, and under 
their influence it was that the transference of ecclesiastical 
foundations in Lower Germany to Protestant administrations 
was eventually accomplished. 

We are warranted in declaring that the Popedom seemed 
destined to suffer no injury, to which it had not itself con¬ 
duced in one way or another by its tendency to interference 
in political affairs. 

And now, if we survey the world from the heights of 
Rome, how enormous were the losses sustained by the 
Catholic faith 1 Scandinavia and Great Britain had wholly 
departed; Germany was almost entirely Protestant; Poland 
and Hungary were in fierce tumult of opinion ; in Geneva 
was to be found as important a central point for the schis¬ 
matics of the Latin nations and of the West, as was Witten¬ 
berg for those of Germanic race and the East, wLile numbers 
were already gathering beneath the banners of Protestantism 
in France and the Netherlands. 

Only one hope now remained to the Catholic confession. 
The symptoms of dissent that had appeared in Spain and 
Italy had been totally suppressed, and a restorative strict¬ 
ness had become manifest in all ecclesiastical institutions, 
d'he administration of Paul had been doubtless most in¬ 
jurious from its secular policy, but it had at least achieved 
the introduction of a determined spirit of reform into the 
court and palace. The question now w'as, would this have 
force to maintain itself there; and, in that case, would 
it then proceed to pervade and unite the whole Catholic 
world. 


5. PIUS IV 

We are told that Alessandro Farnese, making one at a 
banquet of cardinals, gave a wreath to a boy who possessed 
the art of improvisation to the lyre, desiring him to offer 
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it to that one among them who should one day be pope. 
The boy, Silvio Antoniano, afterwards a distinguished man, 
and himself a cardinal, went instantly to Giovanni Angelo 
Medici; and, first singing his praises, presented to him the 
wreath. This Medici was the successor of Paul, and took 
the name of Pius IV. ^ 

He was of mean birth. His father Bernardino had 
settled in Milan, where he had acquired a small property by 
government contracts.^ The sons had nevertheless to do the 
best' they could for their own support: the elder, Giangia- 
como, betook himself to the trade of arms, and at first entered 
the service of a nobleman: the second, Giovanni Angelo, 
devoted himself to study, but with very slender means. The 
origin of their prosperity was as follows : Giangiacomo, 
naturally reckless and enterprising, had rendered himself 
useful to the rulers of Milan, by ridding them of one of 
the Visconti family, called Monsignorino, who was their 
rival ; but no sooner was this murder accomplished than those 
who devised it were anxious to be delivered from the tool 
they had employed. To this end they sent the young man 
to the castle of Mus, on the lake of Como, with a letter to 
the governor containing orders for his own immediate death; 
but Giangiacomo felt suspicions of evil, opened the letter, 
saw what was prepared for him, and at once resolved on the 
measures to be taken. He gathered a number of trusty 
comrades, gained admission to the castle by means of the 
letter he bore, and succeeded in taking possession of it. 
From that time he assumed the position of an independent 
prince. Secure in his fortress, he kept the Milanese, Swiss, 
and Venetians, who were his neighbours, in perpetual 
activity by his ceaseless incursions. After a time, he took 
the white cross and entered the imperial service. He re¬ 
ceived the title of Marchese di Marignano, served as chief of 
artillery in the war against the Lutherans, and commanded 

^ Nicius Erythraeus relates this anecdote in the article on Antoniano, 
Pinacotheca, p. 37. Mazzuchelli also has it. The election took place 
on the 26th of Dec. 1559. 

^ Girolamo Soranzo, Relatione di Roma: “ Bernardino, padre 
della B. S., fu stimato persona di somma bonta e di gran industria, 
ancora che fusse nato in povero e basso stato : non di meno venuto habitar 
a Milano si diede a pigliar datii in affitto.’* 
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the emperor’s forces at Siena.^ His shrewdness was not 
inferior to his daring; his undertakings were invariably 
successful^ but be was altogether without pity; many a 
wretched peasant, who was attempting to carry provisions 
into Siena, did he kill with his iron staff. Scarcely was 
there a tree far and near on which he had not caused some 
one of them to he hanged. It was computed that he had 
put to death at least five thousand men. He took Siena, 
and founded a considerable house. 

The advance of his brother, Giovanni Angelo, had kept 
pace with his own. This last took the degree of doctor-in- 
law, and gained some reputation as a jurist; he then pur¬ 
chased an office in Rome, and rapidly acquired the confidence 
of Paul III. When the Marchese di Marignano, his brother, 
was married to an Orsini, the sister of Pier Luigi Farnese’s 
wife,^ he was himself made cardinal. After this we find him 
in the administration of papal cities, charged with the con¬ 
duct of political negotiations, and more than once intrusted 
with the commissariat of papal armies. Cardinal Medici 
ever proved himself discreet, intelligent, and kindly disposed; 
but Paul IV detested him, and once burst into violent invec¬ 
tives against him in full consistory. Medici then thought it 
best to leave Rome, and resided sometimes at the baths of 
Pisa, sometimes in Milan, where he raised many splendid 
buildings, beguiling his exile by literary occupations, and by 
the exercise of a beneficence so magnificent as to procure 
him the name of Father of the Poor.” It was very probably 
the extreme contrast he exhibited to Paul IV that principally 
contributed to his election. 

This contrast was indeed more than commonly striking. 

Paul IV was a Neapolitan, highly born, of the 


^ Ripamonte, Historia Urbis Mediolani. Natalis Comes Hist. 

^ Soranzo : “Nato 1499, si dottoro 1525, vivendo in studio cosi 
strettamente die il Pasqua suo medico, che stava con lui a dozena, 
Taccommodo un gran tempo del suo servitore e di qualche altra cosa 
necessaria. Del 1527 compro un protonotariato. Servendo il Cl. 
Farnese (Ripamonte mentions his good understanding with Paul III) 
colla pill assidua diligenza, s’ando mettendo in anzi: ebbe diversi 
impieghi, dove acquisto nome di persona integra e giusta e di natura 
ofiiciosa.” The marriage of the marquis follows, with the promise 
of a cardinalate to himself. 
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anti-Austrian faction, a zealot, a monk, and an Inquisitor. 
Pius IV was the son of a Milanese tax-gatherer, firmly 
attached to the house of Austria, by his brother and some 
other German connections; a lawyer, a man of the world, 
and fond of enjoyment. Paul IV stood aloof and inacces¬ 
sible, never discarding his majesty for even the least dignified 
occasions. Pius was all cordiality and condescension. He 
was seen daily in the streets on foot or on horseback, and 
sometimes almost without attendants; he conversed freely 
with all. The Venetian despatches make us perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with him.^ The ambassadors find him writing or 
transacting business in a large cool room; he rises and walks 
with them up and down this hall; or he is perhaps about to 
visit the Belvedere; he seats himself without laying the stick 
from his hand, hears what they have to say, and continues 
his walk in their company. While treating them with this 
pleasant intimacy, however, he desired to meet respect and 
politeness in return. The clever expedients occasionally 
proposed to him by the Venetians, w^ere sure to elicit his 
smiles and praises; but all his fidelity to the Austrian cause 
could not prevent him from disliking the formal imperious 
manners of the Spanish envoy, Vargas. Unwilling to be 
encumbered with details, which instantly wearied him, his 
attention was readily given to the really important matter, 
and while this was kept in view, he was always good- 
tempered and most easy to deal with. On such occasions 
he would pour forth a thousand friendly protestations; 
declare himself to be by nature a lover of justice, and to 
hate bad men with all his heart; that he would not willingly 
restrict the freedom of any man, would fain shew kindness 
and good-will towards all, but most especially, was resolved 
to labour heartily for the good of the Church, and trusted in 
God that he might accomplish something useful to its 
interests. How easily can we bring him before us; a portly 
old man, still active enough to reach his country-house before 
sunrise. His countenance was cheerful, his eyes were bright 
and keen; lively conversation, the pleasures of the table, 
and perhaps a harmless jest—these were his recreations: 

^ Ragguagli dell’ Ambasciatore Veneto da Roma, 1561. By Marco 
Antonio Amulio (Mala), Infonnatt, Pol. xxj'Wii. 
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recovering once from an illness that had been thought 
dangerous, he mounted his horse at the first possible moment, 
rode away to a house where he had dwelt in his cardinalate, 
and stepping firmly up and down the stairs, No, no,” he 
exclaimed, “ we don’t mean to die just yet! ” 

But this pontiff, so joyous,'of so worldly a temperament 
—was he precisely the head of the Church required under 
the difficult circumstances of the moment ? Was it not to 
be feared that he would depart from the course so lately 
entered on by his predecessor? I will not say that his 
character might not have led him to do this, yet in fact the 
event was not so. 

He had certainly no love for the Inquisition in his heart. 
The monkish severity of its proceedings was most uncon¬ 
genial to his nature; he seldom or never appeared in the 
congregation, but neither did he seek to lessen the power of 
its officers, tie declared himself to understand nothing of 
the matter, said that he was no theologian, and permitted 
them to exercise all the influence they possessed under 
Paul IV.' 

He made a fearful example of the nephews of his pre¬ 
decessor. The atrocities committed by the duke of Palliano, 
even after his fall, among others that of murdering his 
wife in a fit of jealousy, facilitated the efforts of their 
enemies, who thirsted for revenge; a criminal process was 
commenced against them, and they were accused of the 
most detestable crimes ; robberies, forgeries, and assassina¬ 
tions, together with the most tyrannical abuse of the powers 
intrusted to them, and the most systematic duplicity prac¬ 
tised against their aged uncle, the late pontiff. Their defence 
is still extant, and is not altogether without an appearance 
of justification.- But their accusers prevailed. The pope 

^ Soranzo : “Se bene si conobbe, non esser cli siia satisfatione il 
modo die tengono gl’ inquisitor! di procedere per Pordinario con tanto 
.rigore contra gP inqiiisiti, e che si lascia intendere die piu li piaceria 
che usassero termini da cortese gentiluomo die da frate severo, non di 
meno non ardisce o non vuole niai opponersi ai giudicii loro.” 

^ Bromato gives particular details of these events, which he takes 
principally from Nores. In the Inforniatt. we also find the letters of 
Mula ; for example, 19th July, 1560 ; the Extractus Processus Cardinalis 
Caraflae, and El snccesso de la iiiuerte de los Carafas, con la declaracion 
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caused all the evidence to be read before him j with this he 
was occupied in the consistory from early morning till late 
at night, when the accused were condemned, and received 
sentence of death. These were the cardinal and the duke 
of Palliano, with Count Alitfe and Leonardo di Cardine, two 
of their nearest connections. Montebello and some others 
had before taken flight. The cardinal had perhaps expected 
banishment, but had never thought of death. ^ He received 
the announcement of his sentence in the morning before he 
had risen : when it was no longer possible to doubt the fact, 
he buried his face in the bed-clothes for a time, then raising 
his head he clasped his hands together, uttering those words 
that, while sounding like resignation, are ^ in fact but ^the 
expression of the deepest despair from the lips of an Italian. 
“Bene! Pazienza”—“ It is well! let us have patience T' His 
usual confessor was not permitted to attend him, but to 
the one accorded, he had, as may be imagined, much to say, 
and his confession continued a long time. “ Make an end, 
Monsignore,” exclaimed an officer of police, “ we have other 
affairs to settle.” 

And so perished the nephews of Paul IV. They were 
the last who aspired to independent principalities, and excited 
general commotions for the furtherance of their own purposes 
in politics. From the times of Sixtus IV we have Girolamo 
Riario, Caesar Borgia, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
and the Caraffa, who, as we said, were the last. The 
kindred of popes have made themselves conspicuous in 
later times, but in a totally different manner. The old forms 
of nepotism have appeared no more. 

How could Pius IV, for example, have conferred on his 
own family a power, for the exercise of which he had so 
heavily visited the Caraffa? He was, besides, disposed, by 
the peculiar activity of his character, to the retention of 
affairs in his own hands ; all important business was carefully 
examined by himself; he weighed the evidence, and deter¬ 
mined by his own judgment. He was considered to rely 
too little rather than too much on the aid of others. This 

y el modo que murieron. La Morte de Cl. Caraffa (Library at Venice, 
vi. n. 39)'is the MS. that Bromato had before him, in addition to that 
of Nores. 
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mercantile is less honourable than other occupations/ was due to 
the fact that a House of Commons, which was full of lawyers, 
scarcely contained a single merchant. 

At the same time McKenna urged that the Revolution of 
France should act rather as a warning than an example, and 
that the dangers of the age sprang rather from democi’atic than 
monarchical excess. He dwells on the peril of weakening the 
Crown I of endangering the connection with England; of throw¬ 
ing the political guidance of the country into the hands of con¬ 
ventions and military associations; of sacrificing the distinctiye 
merits of constitutional government in the pursuit of an im¬ 
possible equality. ^ It matters little/ he said, how men are 
appointed to seats in Parliament provided they be eminent and 
deserving persons, selected from the different professions of im¬ 
portance. This, in fact, and not the parcelling of the country 
into districts of nominally equal importance, is a fair and im¬ 
partial repi'esentation.’ He denied in the most emphatic terms 
that Ireland was on the whole an ill-governed country, and that 
its people were in the deplorable condition represented by Wolfe 
Tone. We are indeed,’ he said, ‘ peculiarly well circumstanced 
in Ireland. We have the advantages of a limited monarchy 
without incurring anything near the degree of expense which 
in other countries is annexed to the maintenance of royalty.’ 

^ The taxes of Ireland even compared with its means are lower 
than those of any other country.’ ^ No class of men or branch 
of manufacture languishes in this countiy under national imposts. 
These fall on the superfluities, not on the necessaries of life, and 
a reduction of them would not augment the poor man’s comfort/ 

^ If the connection were dissolved, or if we adhered so loosely to 
England that she should learn to consider us a separate nation, 
the expense of a distinct Government would amount to much 
more than our present revenue.’ The county cess for the main¬ 
tenance of the roads is often scandalously or unnecessarily ex¬ 
travagant, but at least there is no compulsory labour as in Prance, 
^The bounties on tillage have advanced prosperity in Ireland.’ 
^The moneyed interest is rising rapidly.’ 

On one point, however, McKenna fully agreed with Tone. 
It was that the French Revolution had entirely changed the 
character of Irish politics. ' The first and greatest of all revo- 
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disposition was, perhaps, confirmed by the fact, that of his 
two nephews, the one, Federigo Borromeo, whom he might 
have wished to advance, died young; the other, Carlo 
Borromeo, was not the man for worldly aggrandizement, 
and would never have accepted it. This last, indeed, 
regarded his connection with the pontiff, and the contact 
into which it brought him with the most weighty affairs of 
the government, not as involving the right to any personal 
advantage or indulgence, but rather as imposing duties 
that demanded his most assiduous care. To these, then, 
he devoted himself with equal modesty and perseverance ; 
his best energies were earnestly applied to the administration 
of the state; he gave audience with the most unwearied 
patience. It was for the more effectual performance of his 
duties, that he called around him that collegium ” of eight 
learned men, whence was afterwards formed the important 
institution of the “ Consulta.” He lent valuable aid to the 
pope, and is the same Borromeo who was afterwards 
canonized. No life could be more noble and blameless 
than was that of the cardinal. “ In so far as we know,” 
says Girolamo Soranzo, “ he is without spot or blemish, so 
religious a life and so pure an example leave the most 
exacting nothing to demand. It is greatly to his praise, 
that in the bloom of youth, nephew to a pope whose favour 
he entirely possesses, and living in a court where every kind 
of pleasure invites him to its enjoyment, he yet leads so ex¬ 
emplary a life.” His recreation was to gather round him in 
the evenings a few learned and distinguished men; with 
these he would at first discuss profane literature, but from 
Epictetus and the Stoics, whom Borromeo, then young, did 
not despise, the conversation even in these leisure moments 
soon turned to theological subjects/ If a fault could be 
found in him, it was not of deficiency in uprightness of 
purpose, or steadiness of application, but perhaps to some 
extent in talent. His servants indeed thought it a defect, 
that they could no longer count on those rich marks 
of favour which were conferred in former times by the 
papal nephews. 

^ These are the Noctes Vaticanae, mentioned by Glussianus, Vita 
Caroli Borroniei, i. iv, 22, 
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And thus did the qualities of the nephew make amends 
for whatsoever might be thought wanting by the more 
severely disposed, in the character of the uncle. In any 
case, all things proceeded in their established course; affairs 
spiritual and temporal were conducted with good order and 
due attention to the interests of the Church, nor was the 
work of reform neglected. Pius admonished the bishops 
publicly to reside in their dioceses, and some were seen at 
once to kiss his foot and take their leave. Ideas that have 
once become widely prevalent, assume an irresistible force 
of coercion. The seriousness of spirit now prevailing in 
religious matters had gained the mastery in Rome, and the 
pope himself could no longer depart from its dictates. 

But if the somewhat worldly dispositions of Pius IV were 
not permitted to impede the restoration of a strictly religious 
spirit, it is certain that they contributed infinitely towards 
the composing of that discord, and the removal of those 
animosities, by which the Catholic world had been so long 
afflicted. 

It had been the full conviction of Paul IV that a pope 
was created for the subjugation of emperors and kings; 
thus it was that he plunged himself into so many wars and 
enmities. Pius perceived the error of this notion all the 
more clearly, because it was committed by his immediate 
predecessor, and one to whom he felt that he was in many 
ways directly contrasted. “ Thereby did we lose England,” 
would he say,—“England that we might have retained 
with perfect ease, had Cardinal Pole been supported in his 
measures; thus too has Scotland been torn from us; for 
during the wars excited by these severe proceedings, the 
doctrines of Germany made their way into France.” He, 
on the contrary, was desirous of peace above all things; even 
with the Protestants he would not willingly have war. An 
ambassador from Savoy came soliciting his aid for an attack 
on Geneva. He repeatedly interrupted his speech : “ What 
sort of times are these,” said he, “for making such pro¬ 
posals ? ” He declared that nothing was so needful to him 
as peace.’- Fain would he have been on good terms with all 

j Mula, 14 Feb. 1561. Pius requested him to say, “That we 
desire to reniain at peace ; we have no idea of these fancies of the duke 
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the world. He dispensed his ecclesiastical favours liberaliy; 
and when compelled to refuse any thing, always did so with 
gentleness and consideration. It was his conviction that the 
authority of the papacy could no longer subsist without the 
support of the temporal sovereigns, and this he did not seek 
to conceal. 

In the latter part of the pontificate of Paul IV, a council 
was again universally demanded; and it is certain that Pius IV 
would have found it very difficult to resist this call. He 
could not urge the pretext of war, as had previously been done, 
since peace was at length established throughout Europe. A 
general council was indeed imperatively needful to his own 
interests, for the French were threatening to convoke a 
national council, which might possibly have led to a schism. 
But, apart from all this, my own impression is, that he honestly 
desired this measure. Let us hear what he says himself ^ of 
the matter : “ AVe desire this council,” he declares, ‘‘ we wash 
it earnestly, and we would have it to be universal. Were it 
otherwise, we could throw obstacles before the world that 
might hinder it for years, but we desire on the contrary to 
remove all hindrances. Let what rectuiies reformation be 
reformed, even though it be our own person and our own 
affairs. If we have any other thought than to do God 
service, then may God visit us accordingly.” He some¬ 
times complained that the sovereigns did not duly support 
him in so great an undertaking. One morning the Venetian 
ambassador found him still in bed, disabled by gout, but 
deeply cogitating this momentous affair. “ Our intentions 
are upright,” he remarked to the ambassador, “ but wc are 
alone.” “I could not but compassionate him,” observes 
the Venetian, “ seeing him thus in his bed, and hearing him 
complain that he was alone to bear so heavy a burden. 
The affair was nevertheless making progress. On the i8th 
of January, 1562, so many bishops and delegates had assem¬ 
bled in Trent, that the twice-interrupted council could for 
the third time be opened. Pius IV had the most important 
share in bringing this about. 


of Savoy ; this is no time for an undertaking against Geneva, or foi 
the appointment of generals; write that we are determined to remain 
at peace.” 

VOL. I. 
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“Without doubt,” says Girolamo Soranzo, who does not 
usually take part with this pontiff, “ his holiness has in this 
matter given proof of all the zeal that was to be expected 
from so exalted a pastor; he has neglected nothing that 
could forward so holy and so needful a w^ork.” 


6 . LATER SITTINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 

How materially had the state of the world altered since 
the first sittings of this council! No more had the pope 
now to fear lest a mighty emperor should avail himself of 
its powers to render himself lord paramount over the Holy 
See. Ferdinand I was entirely divested of influence in 
Italy, nor was any important error as to essential points of 
doctrine to be apprehended.^ These dogmas, retaining the 
form they had received from the first sittings of the council, 
though not yet entirely developed, had become predominant 
throughout the greater part of the Catholic world. To re¬ 
unite the Protestants with the Church was no longer a thing 
that could be brought into question. In Germany they had 
now gained a position wholly unassailable. In the north 
their ideas as to ecclesiastical aftairs had entered even into 
the civil policy; a change that was in process of accom¬ 
plishment in England also. When the pope declared that 
the present council was but a continuation of the former 
one, he had in fact abandoned all hope that the event would 
verify his assertion, although he had succeeded in silencing 
the dissentient voices; for how in fact was it possible that 
the free Protestants should acquiesce in a council -which, in 
its earlier edicts, had condemned the most essential articles 
of their creed Thus, the influence of the council was 

^ It was thus that Ferdinand I considered the matter. Litterae ad 
Legates, 12 Aug. 1562, in Le Plat, Moniim. ad Hist. Cone. Tridentini, 
V, p. 452 : “ Quid enim attinet—disqiiirere de his dogmatibus, de quibus 
apud omnes non solum principes verum etiam privates homines Catholicos 
nulla nunc penitus existit disceptatio ?’* 

^ The principal argument urged by the Protestants in their protest ; 
Causae cur Electores Principes aliique Augustanae confession! adjimcti 
status recusent adire concilium.—Le Plat, iv. p, 57. They remark, in 
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limited from its commencement to the now greatly contracted 
circle ,of the Catholic nations. Its efforts must be con¬ 
fined to the arrangements of disputes between these last and 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority, to the precise deter¬ 
mination of such tenets as were not distinctly settled; and; 
but this most especially was its great end, to the completion 
of that reform in the Church which had already commenced, 
and to the setting forth rules of discipline that should possess 
universal authority. 

These duties were closely limited, yet their fulfilment 
was surrounded by various difficulties, and there soon arose 
among the assembled fathers most animated controversies 
and disputes. 

Whether the residence of bishops in their dioceses were 
by divine command, or prescribed simply by human authority, 
was a question mooted by the Spaniards; though this might 
seem but an idle discussion, since all agreed on the fact that 
residence was imperative. The Spaniards, however, further 
maintained the episcopal authority to be no mere emanation 
from that of the pontiff, but to have its origin immediately 
from divine appointment. Hereby they struck at the very 
heart’s core of the whole ecclesiastical system; for by the 
admission of this principle, the independence of the sub¬ 
ordinate grades in the hierarchy, which the popes had so 
earnestly laboured to subdue, must necessarily have been 
restored. 

Already the council had fallen into eager disputes on 
this topic, when the imperial ambassadors arrived. Most 
especially remarkable are the articles of their proposing. 
One of them is to the effect that, “ The pope, following the 
example of Christ, should humble himself, and submit to a 
reform in his own person, his state, and curia. The council 
must reform the appointment of cardinals, as well as the 
conclave.” “How is it possible that the cardinals should 
choose a good pope,” inquired Ferdinand, “seeing that they 
are not good themselves?” For the reform that should 

the first proclamation, those alarming words—Omni suspensione 
sublata.” They recall to mind the condemnation formerly passed on 
their most essential doctrines, and enlarge at great length on “ quae 
mala sub ea confirmatione lateant.” 
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satisfy him, he desired to have the resolutions proposed by 
the council of Constance (which had not received effect) 
as the basis; the plan to be prepared by deputations from 
the different countries. But, besides this,_he demanded also 
the cup for the laity, the marriage of priests, the remission 
of the fasts for some of his subjects, the establishment of 
schools for the poor, the purification of the breviary, legends-, 
and homilies; more intelligible catechisms, the use of 
German in church singing, and the reform of the monasteries; 
the last for this special reason, “that their great wealth 
might no longer be expended in so profligate a manner,” ^ 
Most important proposals these, without doubt, and such 
as, being conceded, must have led to a thorough change 
in the whole system of the Church. The emperor urged 
the consideration of them, in repeated letters. 

Finally, the cardinal of Lorraine appeared with the 

1 Pallavicini has almost entirely overlooked these requirements, xvii. 
I, 6. They are not to his mind, indeed they never have been nmde 
known in their proper form. They lie before us in three extracts. ^ The 
first I find in P. Sarpi, lib. vi. p. 325, and again, hut in Latin, in 
Rinaldus and Goldast. The second is in Bartholomaeus de Martyribiis, 
and is somewhat more extensive. The third, and most complete, is in 
Schelhorn. They do not strictly agree. I have followed Schelhorn.— 
In the earlier editions I remarked that some information on this matter 
from Vienna was much wanted. This has now been given us in Sickel’s 
great collection of documents relating to the Council of Trent (1872), 
and in his Supplementary Essay in the ‘‘Archiv fiir Oesterreichische 
Geschichte,’’ vol. 45. In the papers there printed from the cabinet of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I, we gain authentic information as to the 
moderate and straightforward policy of that prince, which at that time 
was still in harmony with German aspirations in general. ^ The first 
Instruction to his ambassadors at Trent is a well-written and interesting 
document, the work of Vice-chancellor Seld. But what we are looking 
for is Ferdinand’s so-called “Libel of Reformation,” the result of 
many consultations, which nevertheless contains nothing that we have 
not already read in Schelhorn. Sickel has not considered it necessary 
to reprint the whole, but has contented himself with giving the 
deviations from the MS. which are of slight importance. In the Essay 
above mentioned he discusses its origin with scrupulous care. Hence 
we see that the “Libel of Reformation,” like the first Instruction, may 
be looked upon as a manifesto of the moderate party in Germany, the 
party who, though still Catholic, was pressing for a reconciliation with 
the Protestants. The ideas of Julius Pflug were also used in it, and if 
I am not mistaken, its contents will be found of value even at the 
present day. 
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French prelates, and cordially supported the German pro¬ 
positions. He also demanded, most especially, that the 
cup should be conceded to the laity. He required the 
administration of all sacraments in the mother tongue, that 
the mass should be accompanied by preaching and instruc¬ 
tion, and that the psalms might be allowed to be sung in 
the French language in full congregation; concessions from 
all of which the most desirable results were anticipated. “ We 
are fully assured,” said the king, “ that the accordance of 
the cup to the laity will restore quiet to many troubled 
consciences, will recall to the Church whole provinces now 
severed from her communion, and be to _us an effective 
assistance in appeasing the troubles of our kingdom. ^ But 
the French were, moreover, desirous again to bring forward 
the decrees of the council of Basle; and by these it was 
determined, that the authority of the pope is subordinate 
to that of a council. 

It is true that the Spaniards w'ould in nowise support 
these demands of the Germans and French; the accordance 
of the cup to the .laity, and the marriage of priests,^ ivere 
altogether abhorrent in their eyes, and condemned without 
remission. No agreement could possibly be arrived at in 
the council, as regarded these points; all that could be 
gained was, the reference of such proposals to the pontiff, 
who was to decide on the expediency of granting^ them. 
There were certain matters, nevertheless, as to which all 
three nations concurred in opposition to the claims of the 
Curia. All found it insufferable that the legates alone 
should have the right of proposing resolutions; and not 
this only, but that these legates should further require the 
approbation of the pope for every decree, and suffer none 
to pass but at his good pleasure. This seemed to all an 
affront to the dignity of the council. “ If things are to pro¬ 
ceed thus,” said Ferdinand, “there will be two councils; one 
at Trent, the other, which is indeed the true one, in Rome. 

Had the votes been taken by nations, what extraordinary 
decrees might not, in this state of opinions, have emanated 
from this assembly! 

1 Memoire bailie k M. le Cl. de Lorraine, quand il est parti poui 
aller au concile.—Le Plat, iv. 562. 
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But since this was not done, the three nations still re¬ 
mained in a minority, even when their forces were united; 
for the Italians were more numerous than all the rest put 
together, and they supported the Curia, on which they were 
for the most part dependent, with but little regard to the 
question of right or wrong. This awakened much bitterness 
of feeling. The French amused themselves with a story of 
how the Holy Spirit had come to Trent in a cloak-bag. 
The Italians spoke of Spanish leprosies, and French diseases, 
by which all the faithful were infected, one after another. 
The bishop of Cadiz declared, that there had been bishops 
of great fame, nay, excellent fathers of the Church, who had 
been appointed by no pope; on which the Italians burst 
forth in unanimous vociferations, demanded his instant ex¬ 
pulsion, and even spoke of anathema and heresy. The 
“ heresy ” was sent them back, with interest, by the Spaniards.^ 
Parties would frequently assemble in the streets, shouting 
each its watchword of Spain ! Spain ! ” “ Italy ! Italy ! ” 
and blood was seen to flow on the ground that had been 
consecrated to the establishment of peace. 

Was it surprising that for ten months it was found im¬ 
possible even to proceed to a session; or that the first 
legate should dissuade the pope from going to Trent, on 
the ground of the remarks that all would make, if, in spite 
of his presence, the council could still be conducted to no 
satisfactory end, but must after all be dissolved ? ^ Yet a 
dissolution, nay, even a suspension, or a mere translation, 
which had often been thought of, would have been extremely 
dangerous. In Rome they dared hope for nothing but evil; 
a council was there considered much too violent a remedy 
for the grievously debilitated constitution of the Church, 
and all feared that ruin must ensue, both for Italy and the 
hierarchy. ^Hn the beginning of the year 1563,” says 

^ Pallavicini, xv. v. 5. Paleotto/Acta : ‘‘Alii praelati ingeminabant, 
clamantes, ‘Exeat, exeatet alii, ‘ Anathema sit,’ ad qiios Granatensis 
conversus respondit, ‘ Anathema vos estis.’ ”—Mendham Memoirs of the 
Council of Trent, p. 251. 

“ Lettere del di Mantua, Legato al Concilio di Trento, scritta 
al Papa Pio IV li. 15 Gen. 1563: “ Quando si avesse da dissolversi 
questo concilio, per causa d’altri e non nostra, mi piaceria piu che 
Beatitudine fusse restata a Roma.” 
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Girolamo Soranzo, “ and but a few days before my ^^P^ure, 
Cardinal Carpi, dean of the college, and a nran o* great 
foresight, assured me, that in the last illness he had suffere^ 
his prayers had been constantly that God would giant hi n 
permission to die, and not survive to see the 
burial of Rome. Other distinguished cardinals equally be¬ 
moan their evil destiny, and clearly perceive that «« uope 
of escape remains to them, unless the hand of ^od shou a 
be mercifully extended for their protection. All tne mis¬ 
fortunes that had ever been anticipated from a council by 
his predecessors, were now believed by Pius IV to hang 

over his own head. , j 

The persuasion that in seasons of difficulty, and, above 
all, in cases of grave errors in the Church, an asseriibly o 
her principal shepherds will avail to remove all evil, is at 
once consoling and sublime. “Let its deliberations pio- 
ceed,” says Augustine,’“without presumption or envy, and 
in Catholic peace. Having profited by wider expeneime, 
let the concealed be made obvious, and let all that was 
shut up be brought to the light of day. But, ju the 
earliest councils, this ideal was far from being realized. It 
demanded an uprightness 

extraneous influences,-a purity of soul, in short, J^bat man 
has not yet obtained. Still less could these uow be hoped 
for, when the Church was involved in so many contiadictory 
relations with the State. If, notwithstanding their impeifec- 
tions general councils had still retained the respect of 
nations^, and were still looked to with hope, and urgently 
demanded, this must be attributed to the necessity eating 
for imposing some restraint on the papal influence, but t 
present state of affairs seemed confirmatory of what the 

1 ‘‘Li Cardinali di tnaggior autorita deploravano con tuili a tulle 
I'ore la^oro Sa, la quale stiinano reHo^he 

conoscono assai chiaro, non essem nmedio 

niacesse dare al Lio con la sua sanlissima mano. borimzo nimsen 
“Ceilo non si pu6se non temere, Ser-. Priiicipe, che la po^ a 
ifalii afflitti per alui cause habbi ancor a ^entire afflituone per qi^cslo 
particolarmente: lo vedono e lo conoscono Jn must 

needs be feared, most serene prince, that oui poor Italy, y 

many causes, will have to suffer from this also, and so do all vise men 

see and know.] 
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pontiffs had constantly maintained: namely, that in times 
of great perplexity, church councils tended rather to im 
crease than remove the evil. All Italy took part in the 
fears of the Curia. “ This council,” said the Italians, '' will 
either be continued, or it will be dissolved. In the first 
case,—and more especially if the pope should die pending 
its duration,—the ultramontanes will arrange the conclave 
according to their own interests, and to the disadvantage 
of Italy; they will lay so many restrictions on the pontiff, 
that he' will be little more than the mere bishop of Rome ; 
under pretence of reforms, they will render all offices worth¬ 
less, and ruin the whole Curia. On the other hand, should 
the council be dissolved without having produced any good 
effect, even the most orthodox would receive great offence, 
while those whose faith is wavering will stand in peril of 
being utterly lost.” 

That any essential change could be produced in the 
opinions of the council itself, seemed, as matters now stood, 
altogether impossible. The legates, guided by the pope, 
with the Italians who were closely bound to him, ^vere 
confronted by the prelates of France, Spain, and Germany, 
who, on their side, were led, each by the ambassador of his 
sovereign. What arrangement of differences,—what middle 
term, could be devised ? There seemed none : even in 
February, 1563,^ the state of things appeared to be des¬ 
perate, the most vehement contentions prevailed, each party 
obstinately adhering to the opinions it had adopted. 

But when all these affairs were examined with more 
earnest attention, there appeared the possibility of an escape 
from the labyrinth. 

The discordant opinions only met and combated at 
Trent; their origin and guides were in Rome, and at the 
courts of the respective sovereigns. If these dissensions 
could ever be healed, it must be by proceeding to their 

^ In a letter of the Bishop of Fiinffirchen even the suspension of the 
Council is recommended. “ Praestat etenim omnium judicio consilium 
hoc cum aliqua Spe futurae concordiae et reformationis suspend!, quam 
sine Omni fructu atque etiam cum totius bonae spei jactura orbisque 
magna perturbatione claudi ac infeliciter vel certe infructuose finiri.” 
(Sickel, 427). 
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lutions/ he says, ^ lias been produced among ns, witbout tlie aid 
of plan or project. The public spirit of the Catholics has been 
excited. The controversy on the French Eevolution extended 
more universally in Ireland than any other literary discussion. 
The public mind was prepared by the diffusion of general prin¬ 
ciples.’ 

The United Irish movement in the North was chiefly directed 
by a secret committee which sat at Belfast, and which had esta¬ 
blished a small sub-committee of correspondence for the purpose 
of entering into communications with sympathisers in other parts 
of Ireland. In Dublin there was another committee, which met 
at fortnightly and sometimes weekly intervals. The Government 
had secured one of its members, whose subscription to the society 
was paid, and who received from time to time remittances in 
money from the Castle, and in return forwarded anonymous re¬ 
ports of the proceedings of every meeting.^ The society as 
yet difiered very little from the democratic clubs that had long 
existed in Great Britain. Several of its members were un¬ 
doubtedly speculative republicans. All of them were advocates 
of a measure of very democratic reform, warm admirers of the 
French Eevolution, and strong opponents of the war, and thev 
were bound together by a resolution which stated that the weight 
of English influence was the master evil in the Government of 
Ireland, and that it could only be resisted by a cordial union of 
Irishmen of all religious persuasions. But their real and final 
object at this time was parliamentary reform on a democratic 
and unsectarian basis, though some of them were from the first 
convinced that this could only be obtained by separation, while 
others believed that it would be attained, like the Constitution 
of 1782 , by a menace of force. This had been the object of 
the attempted organisation of the National Guards, and two 
sentences of Flood were often quoted among the United Irish¬ 
men : ^ When have you negotiated,’ he had once said, ^ that you 
have not been deceived ? When have you demanded, that you 
have not succeeded ? ’ 


About forty or fifty members were usually present at the 


^ He was a Dublin silk merchant, 
and. can be identified by a letter from 
Cooke to Nepean, May 26 , 1794 , in 
the Becord Office. His reports will 


be found in the ‘Secret and Confi¬ 
dential Correspondence ’ in the Irish 
State Paper Office. 
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sources. Pius IV had declared that the papacy could no 
longer support itself without the aid of the temporal princes : 
it was now the moment to act upon the principle thus laid 
down. The pope had once thought of receiving the demands 
of the different courts himself, and granting them without 
the intervention of the council ; but this would have been 
a half-measure only. The best thing now to be done was 
to bring the council to a close, in concert with the other 
great powers : no other resource presented itself. 

Pius IV determined to attempt this. The most able 
and statesmanlike of his cardinals, Morone, gave him 
effectual aid. 

In the first instance, Ferdinand I must be gained,—this 
was of the highest importance, for not only had the French 
concurred with him in opinion, as before related, but he 
had, also, much influence with Philip of Spain, his nephew, 
who deferred to him on most occasions. 

Morone, who had been chosen president of the council, 
but was quickly convinced that nothing effectual could be 
accomplished at Trent, proceeded to Innsbruck in April, 
1563, permitting no other prelate to accompany him, for 
the purpose of meeting the emperor, who was in that city. 
He found Ferdinand highly offended and in extreme discon¬ 
tent, fully persuaded that no serious intentions of reform 
were entertained in Rome, and resolved in the first place 
to procure perfect freedom for the council.^ 

An extraordinary exercise of address, or, as we should 
now say, of “ diplomatic skill,” was required on the part of 
the legate, in order to propitiate the irritated monarch.^ 

The emperor was, above all, offended because his own 

^ To this place belongs also the Relatione in scr. falta dal Coniendone 
ai Legati del Concilio sopra le cose ritratte dall’imperatore, 19 Feb. 
1563 ; “ Fare che pensino trovar raodo e forma di haver piu parte et 
autorita nel presente concilio per stabilire in esso tiitte le loro petition! 
giiintamente con li Francesi.” [They seem to think that they will 
find ways and means to have more influence and authority in this 
council, so as to secure all their desires conjointly with the French.] 

The most important paper I have found in regard to the council 
of Trent, is Morone’s Report of his Legation ; it is brief but conclusive. 
Neither Sarpi nor even Pallavicini has noticed it. Relatione sommaria 
del Cl. Morone sopra la Legatione sua. Bibl. Altieri, Rome, vii. 

f. 3. 
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Droiect of reform had been set aside, and had not even been 
Sadeihe sS?ect of serious discussion; but Morone found 
means to persuade him that there were very sufficient 
reasons why the formal discussion of his plan had been 
deferred, but that, in fact its more y 

not only been considered but even adopted Next, Ferdi¬ 
nand complained that the council was led by Rome, the 
legates proceeding entirely according to the instructions 
received from the pontiff. To this Morone replied, and 
the fact was incontrovertible, that the ambassadors fro.m 
all the courts received their instructions from home, and 
were constantly furnished by their sovereigns with new 

suggesUo^s.^_^^^ had long possessed the confidence of the 
house of Austria, and he so contrived as to get over tins 
delicate negotiation very happily,—he smoothed away tne 
unfavourable impressions that Ferdinand had received, and 
applied himself skilfully to effecting a compromise on 
those points which were most eagerly contested by the 
prelates in council. He was resolved never to permit the 
essential authority of the pope to be in any wise diminished ; 
the principal object being, as he tells us himself, “ to hit 
upon such expedients that Ferdinand might consider himself 
satisfied without really compromising the power either of 


pope or legate.” ^ i r 

The first point in dispute was, the exclusive right of 
presenting resolutions, which, being vested in^ the legates, 
was maintained to be an infringement"on the liberty of the 
council. Here Morone remarked, that the right to the 
initiative, if possessed by the prelates generally, would be 
frequently used in opposition to the interest of princes : of 
this fact he had no difficulty in convincing the emperor, for 
would not the bishops, once possessed of this privilege, be 
very prone to use it for the purpose of proposing resolutions 
inimical to the existing rights of states ? Thus infinite confu¬ 
sion might arise from such a concession. It was needful, 


^ ‘'Fu necessario trovare temperamento tale, che paresse all’ im- 
peratore cU essere in alcimo mode satisfatto, et insieme non si pregiu- 
dicasse all’ autorita del papa ne de’ legati, ma restasse il concilio nel 
suo possesso.” 
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nevertheless, to meet the wishes of the temporal princes in 
some way, and the expedient adopted for this purpose is 
sufficiently remarkable. The cardinal promised that he 
would himself propose whatever the ambassadors should 
suggest to him from their sovereigns; or, on his ^ failing to 
do so, they should then have the right of proposing for 
themselves. This compromise was significant of the spirit 
that now began to prevail in the council: the legates agreed 
to renounce the initiative in a case supposed, but rather in 
favour of the ambassadors, than in that of the fathers in 
council.^ It follows, then, that to the sovereigns only was 
accorded a portion of that authority hitherto enjoyed ex¬ 
clusively by the pontiffs : to the council no benefit whatever 
accrued. 

The demand, that the committees wherein the decrees 
were prepared should be permitted to assemble according 
to their several nations, was the second question to be 
mooted. To this Morone replied 'that the practice had 
always been so; but that, since the emperor desired it, a 
more rigid attention should be given to this rule, which 
should for the future be established as invariable. 

Then came the third point—reform : and here the em¬ 
peror conceded that the expression “ Reform of the Head,’^ 
as also that old question of the Sorbonne, as to whether 
pope or council were superior, should be avoided; in return 
for which, the cardinal promised a searching reform through 
every department ; and in the plan drawn up to this intent 
even the conclave was included. 

These more important points once arranged, the secondary 
questions were soon agre^ on ; many demands at first made 
by Ferdinand were withdrawn, and his ambassadors w’^ere 
enjoined to maintain a good understanding with the papal 
legates. Having successfully accomplished his mission, 

^ Summariimi eorum quae diciintur Acta inter Caesaream Majes- 
tatem et Illustrissimum Cardinalem Moronum, in the Acts of Torellus ; 
also, in Salig, Geschichte des tridentinischen Conciliums, iii. A. 292 ; 
where this is expressed as follows: “Maj. S. sibi reservavit, vel pel- 
medium dictorum legatorum, vel si ipsi in hoc gravarentur, per se 
ipsum vel per ministros suos, proponi curare.” I confess that I should 
not have inferred such a negotiation as Morone describes, from these 
words, although it may be implied in them. 
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M or one again traversed the Alps. “When people became 
fully aware of the emperor’s friendly dispositions,” says he, 
“and of the concord established between his ambassadors 
and those of the pope, the council presently changed its 
aspect, and was much more easily managed.” 

Other circumstances contributed to this result. 

The French and Spaniards had fallen into dissensions 
about the right of their respective ambassadors ^ to pre¬ 
cedence in the council: thus they no longer continued to 
act in concert. 

Special negotiations had also been entered into with 
each of these powers. 

A cordial understanding with the pope was most essential 
to Philip II, for his authority in Spain being founded in a 
great measure on ecclesiastical interests, it was his policy to 
keep these carefully in his hands. This fact was perfectly 
well known to the court of Rome, and the nuncio from 
Madrid often said that a friendly termination of the council 
was quite as desirable for the king of Spain as for the pope. 
The burdens imposed on Church property had already been 
brought into question by the Spanish prelates at Trent, but 
the sums furnished by ecclesiastical foundations formed an 
important portion of the public revenue, and the king, much 
alarmed, requested the pope to forbid these offensive dis^ 
cussions.^ Could he then be desirous of procuring for his 
prelates the right of proposing resolutions ? He was anxious, 
on the contrary, to restrict the privileges they already pos¬ 
sessed. The pontiff complained of the vehement opposi¬ 
tion he had continually to endure from the Spanish bishops, 
and Philip promised to adopt such means as should keep 
them within the limits of obedience: suffice it to say, that 
the pope and king became assured that their interests were 
absolutely identical. Other negotiations must also have 
taken place: the pope threw himself wholly into the arms 
of the king, who promised, on his part, that whatever 
difficulty should assail the pontiff, he, Philip, would come 
to his aid with the whole force of his kingdom. 

The French also were in the meanwhile becoming more 
favourable to the rope. The Guises, whose powerful 
^ Paolo Tiepolo : Dispaccio di Spagna, 4th Dec. 1562. 
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influence prevailed equally in the council at Trent, as in 
their government at home, had in both places adopted a 
policy that was decidedly and increasingly Catholic. It 
was wholly attributable to the compliant dispositions of 
Cardinal de Guise, that after ten months of delay and eight 
adjournments, the council did at length hold a session. In 
addition to this an alliance of the closest character was 
proposed by his eminence: he desired to form a congress 
of the leading Catholic sovereigns, the pope, the emperor, 
and the kings of France and Spain.^ For the better dis¬ 
cussion of this project he proceeded himself to Rome, and 
the^ pope could find no words sufficiently eloquent to praise 
“his Christian zeal for the service of God and the public 
tranquillity, not in matters touching this council only, but 
also in others affecting the common weal.” ^ The proposed 
congress would have been exceedingly agreeable to the 
pope, who sent ambassadors on the subject to both emperor 
and king. 

It was therefore rather at the respective courts, and by 
means of political negotiations, than at Trent, and by the 
assembled fathers, that all discords were eventually com¬ 
posed, and all obstacles to a peaceful close of the council 
removed. Cardinal Morone, to whom this was principally 
attributable, had besides found means to conciliate the pre¬ 
lates individually, bestowing on each all the deference, 
praise, and favour that he desired and thought his due.^ 
His proceedings furnish a striking example of what may 
be effected by an able and skilful man, ev'en under the 

^ Instruttione data a Mons. Carlo Visconti, mandate da Pa^Da Pio IV 
al Re catt. per le cose del concilio di Trento (ultimo Ottobre, iq6^): 
Bibl. Barb. 3007. 

^ “II beneficio universal.” Lettera di Papa Pio IV 20 Ottobre, 

1563- 

^ “The prelates,” says Morone himself, “being caressed, praised, 
flattered, and favoured, became more tractable.” Martin Perez de 
Ayala, who opposed him to the last, is quite indignant at the general 
defection : “Todo lo havia ya vencido el cardenal de Moron co7i sus 
artes ansi al O. de Porena conio al arzobispo de Granada como otros 
siete o ocho que al principio estubieron bien en las cosas del bien 
comun.” He calls Morone “ hombre doblado,” and says that he him¬ 
self was subjected to his flatteries. (From his autobiography in the 
Vida de Villanueva, ii. p. 420.) 
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most difficult circumstances, when he has thoroughly 
mastered the position of affairs, and proposes to himself 
such an aim only as is compatible with that position. To 
him more than to any other man is the Catholic church 
indebted for the peaceful termination of the council 

The path was now freed from its encumbrances ; there 
■now only remained, as he has himself remarked, to contend 
with those difficulties that were inseparable from the nature 
of the subject. 

The first that presented itself was the old controversy 
as to the divine right of bishops, and the necessity of 
their residence. Long did the Spaniards' remain immovably 
fixed in the defence of their tenets; even so late as July 
1563, they maintained them to be as infallible as the ten 
commandments. The archbishop of Granada desired that 
all books upholding contrary doctrines should be prohibited.^ 
They consented, nevertheless, that these their favourite 
tenets should be omitted from the decree that was at length 
drawn up, a form being adopted that left them a pretext for 
defending the same at any future time. Lainez makes this 
ambiguity of the decree a special subject of eulogy.^ 

No very dissimilar course of proceeding was that adopted 
in regard to the' next point in dispute, the initiative namely, 
p7'0p07iejitibus legatis. The pope announced that every one 
should be free to ask and to say whatever, by the decrees 
of ancient councils, it had been permitted to ask and to say, 
but he carefully abstained from using the word “ propose.” ^ 
Thus an expedient was formed by which the Spaniards Avere 
contented, although the pope had not in fact made the 
slightest concession. 

The difficulties arising from political considerations thus 

^ Scrittura nelle Lettere e Memorie del Nuncio Visconti, ii. 174* 

} “ Ejus verba in utramque partem pie satis posse exponi; ” Paleotto 
in Mendham’s Memoirs of the Council of Trent, p. 262. The proposed 
clause : Episcopos esse a Christo institutes ” was rejected in favour of 
“esse hierarchiam divina ordinatione institutam, quae constat ex 
episcopis, presbyteris et ministris.” It was in vain that some suggested 
“ordinatione peculiari,” others “institutione.” Bishop Mendoza of 
Salamanca attributes the favourable result to Cardinal Morone’s clever 
management. (Villanueva, ii. p. 427.) 

® Pallavicini, xxiii. 6 . 5. 
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removed, the questions that had caused so much bitterness 
and wrangling were treated, not so much in the hope of 
deciding them, as with a view to evade their spirit by some 
dexterous compromise. 

The less weighty matters were very easily accommodated 
in this disposition of the council, and its proceedings had on 
no occasion made more rapid progress. The important 
dogmas respecting clerical ordination, the sacrament of mar¬ 
riage, indulgences, purgatory, the adoration of saints, and in 
fact all the principal measures of reform adopted by the 
assembly, were decided on in the last three sessions of the 
latter half of the year 1563. The congregations, as well 
on the one side as the other, were composed of different 
nations, the project of reform being discussed in five separate 
assemblies, one French, which met at the house of Cardinal 
de Guise, one Spanish, at that of the archbishop of Granada, 
and three Italian.^ 

The questions were for the most part agreed upon with 
little difficulty; two only presented an exception, the first 
being the exemption of chapters, the second the plurality of 
benefices; and as regarded both these, private interest took 
a large share in the contest. 

The first of these questions more particularly affected^ 
Spain, where the chapters had already lost some portion of 
the extraordinary immunities they had once enjoyed. These 
they sought eagerly to regain, while' Philip was as eagerly 
bent on restricting them still further; holding the nomination 
of bishops himself, he had a personal interest in the exten¬ 
sion of episcopal authority. But the pope took part with 
the chapters, because the influence he exercised over the 
Spanish church would have been materially diminished by 
the absolute subjection of chapters to the bishop. Again 
then these two powerful interests were brought into direct 
collision, and it became a question which was to command 
the majority. The Spanish king was exceedingly strong in 
the council; a delegate had been sent by the chapters to 

^ The best accounts touching this matter are to be found where one 
would scarcely think of seeking them,—in Baini, Vita di Palestrina, i. 
199 ; they are from authentic letters. The Diary of Servantio, used by 
Mendham (p. 304), also touches the subject. 
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watch over their rights, but his ambassador had found means 
to exclude him. Philip had so extensive a Church patron¬ 
age at his disposal, that all wished to keep on good terms 
with him; hence it resulted that opinions were not favour¬ 
able to the chapters when the votes were taken orally, but 
the-device adopted by the papal legates for escape from that 
dilemma also is worthy of remark. They resolved that the 
votes should on this occasion be given in writing. For 
though the voices, pronouncing in the presence of so many 
adherents of Philip, were restrained by consideration for 
him, the written opinions, being for the legates’ hands only, 
were freed from that influence, and this contrivance did in 
fact recover an important majority for the papal wishes and 
the chapters. Thus supported, and by the intervention of 
Cardinal de Guise, they proceeded to further negotiation 
with the Spanish prelates, who contented themselves eventu¬ 
ally with a much less important extension of their powers 
than they had hoped to obtain.'^ 

The second article, regarding plurality of benefices, was 
yet more important to the Curia; a reform in the institution 
of cardinals had been talked of from time immemorial, and 
many thought the degeneracy of that body the primary 
cause of all abuses. In their hands was accumulated a vast 
number of benefices, and the intention was to restrict the 
cardinals in that matter by the most stringent laws. It will 
be readily believed that on this point the Curia would be 
most sensitive; they dreaded the slightest innovation in 
such a direction, and shrank from even deliberating upon 
the question; very peculiar is here also the expedient 

^ Sarpi, viii. 8i6, is not very distinct on this subject. The authentic 
explanation of Morone is extremely valuable. “L’articolo delle cause 
c dell’ essenzioni de canonici fu vinto secondo la domanda degli oltra- 
montani: poi facendosi contra I’liso che li parlri tutli dessero voti in 
iscritto, furono mutate molte sententie e fu vinto il contrario. Si venne 
al fin alia concordia che si vede nei decreti, e fu mezzano Lorena, che 
gia eja tomato da Roma, tutto additto al servitio di S. Beatitudine ct 
alia fine del concilio.” [The affair of the canons and their exemptions 
was at first carried in favour of the ultramontane party, but the votes 
being afterwards taken in writing, which was not customary, opinions 
changed, and the contrary prevailed ; at length the decrees were issued 
as they exist, by means of Lorraine, who had returned from Rome, full 
of devotion to his holiness and to the purposes of the council.] 
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contrived by Morone for evading the subject so feared. He 
mingled the reform of the cardinals with the articles respect¬ 
ing the bishops. “ Few perceived the importance of this 
proceeding,” as he remarks himself, “ and so the rocks and 
shoals were all avoided.”, 

Pius IV, having thus successfully accomplished the pre¬ 
servation of the Roman court in the form it had hitherto 
maintained, did not evince any great rigour as regarded 
the proposed reformation of the temporal sovereigns; he 
permitted this subject to drop, in compliance with the 
suggestions of Ferdinand.^ 

The proceedings were in fact such as those of a mere 
friendly conference might have been, while questions of 
subordinate interest were left to be formed into general 
decrees by the divines; the more important affairs were 
discussed by the courts. Couriers were incessantly flying 
in all directions, and one concession was requited by another. 

And now the most earnest desire of the pope was to 
bring the Convocation to an early close. For some time 
the Spaniards were unwilling to accede to this; they were 
not satisfied with the reforms that had been efected, and 
the envoy of Philip even made a demonstration of protest¬ 
ing ; but the pope declared his readiness to call a new synod 
in case of need,^ and all perceived the great inconvenience 
that would be caused by protracting the proceedings till a 
vacancy of the papal throne might occur while the council 
was still sitting; and as besides every one felt tired and 
longed to return home, even the Spaniards at length 
resigned their objection. 

The spirit of opposition was essentially overcome. Even 
to the last, the council evinced an extreme subserviency. 
It even condescended to solicit from the pope a confirma¬ 
tion of its edicts, and expressly declared that all canons of 
reform, whatever might be implied in their words, were 
prepared with the perfect understanding that no portion of 

^ That a searching reform of the curia, the cardinals, and the 
conclave did not take place, is in close connection with the omission 
of that intended for the sovereigns. Extracts from the correspondence 
of the legates, in Pallavicini, xxiii. 7, 4. 

^ Pallavicini, xxiv. 8, 5. 
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them should be construed to affect the dignity of the holy 
see.^ How far was the council of Trent from renewing the 
demands of Constance or Basle to superiority over the 
papal power! In the proclamations by which the sittings 
were closed, and which were prepared by Cardinal de 
Guise, the universal episcopacy of the pope was distinctly 
recognised. 

Thus prosperous was the conclusion of the council 
which, so eagerly demanded, so long evaded, twice dis¬ 
solved, agitated by so many political tempests, and even 
in its third assembly assailed by dangers so imminent, now 
closed amidst the universal accord of the Catholic world. 
It will be readily comprehended that the prelates, as they 
came together for the last time on the 4^h of December, 
1563, should feel themselves affected by emotions of glad¬ 
ness. Former antagonists were now seen offering mutual 
gratulation, and tears were observed in the eyes of many 
among those aged men. 

But seeing, as we have shewn, that this happy result 
had been secured only by the utmost pliancy, the most 
astute contrivance, the most dexterous policy, may we not 
enquire if the efficiency of the council had not been impaired 
thereby ? 

The council of Trent, if not more important than all 
other general assemblies of the Church, is indubitably more 
so than any that have been called in later times. 

Its importance is comprised in two momentous 
periods:— 

The first, to which we have already alluded, was during 
the war of Schmalkalden, when the tenets of Rome, after 
many fluctuations, became separated for ever from the 
Protestant opinions. From the doctrine of justification as 
then set forth, arose the whole system of dogmatic theology, 
as it is professed even to the present day by the Catholic 
church. 

In the second, which we have been just considering, and 
after the conferences of Cardinal Morone \vith Ferdinand 
in the summer and autumn of 1563, the hierarchy was 
established anew, theoretically by the decrees respecting 

^ Sessio XXV. c, xxi. 
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meetings of tlie Dublin' Committee. The chief business was 
electing new members, corresponding with societies in England 
and Scotland, drawing up addresses which were chiefly written 
by Dr. Drennan, elaborating a plan of parliamentary reform 
which Irishmen of all classes were exhorted to hang up in their 
houses or cabins. The quarrel of Napper Tandy with the House 
of Commons had made ^ undefined parliamentary privilege ’ a 
leading grievance, and when the House of Lords in the sprmg 
of 1793 established a committee of secrecy for investigating the 
disturbances in some counties, and when this committee assumed 
the power of compelling attendance and enforcing answers upon 
oath to interrogatories tending to criminate the person examined, 
the United Irishmen issued a paper contending that it had ex¬ 
ceeded its legal power. The House of Lords promptly took up 
the matter, and Simon Butler, the chairman, and Oliver Bond, 
the secretary of the society, who signed the paper, were imprisoned 
by their order for six months and fined 500 Z. each. The fines 
were paid by the society.^ 

Two other important members of the society about this time 
passed for a short period from the scene. Napper Tandy, the 
most indefatigable of the agitators in Ireland, being threatened 
with prosecutions for libel and for having taken the Defender 
oath, sought safety on the Continent, and soon after Hamilton 
Eowan was prosecuted for seditious libel on account of an 
address to the volunteers. He was defended by Curran in one 
of the most eloquent speeches ever delivered at the bar, but was 
found guilty and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and to 
a fine of BOOL 

As we have already seen, the United Irishmen were as yet 
bound by no oath, and the pledge which every member took was 
a very innocent document, merely binding him to use all his 
abilities and influence ^ to obtain an impartial and adequate re¬ 
presentation of the Irish nation in Parliament,’ and as a means 
to that end to promote a brotherhood of affection among Irish¬ 
men of all religious persuasions. In April 1792 , however, a 
proposal was made to abolish this pledge, ' as it is found by 
experience that it prevents a number of very warm friends to a 

i. 248-253; McNevin’s of IrM 
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clerical ordination, and practically by the resolutions touch¬ 
ing measures of reform. 

These reforms were most important at the moment, nor 
have they yet lost their efficacy. 

For the faithful were again subjected to the uncompro¬ 
mising severity of Church discipline, and even in extreme 
cases, to the sword of excommunication. Seminaries were 
established, wherein the youths preparing for the Church 
were carefully trained in habits of austerity and the fear of 
God. Parishes were regulated anew, preaching and the 
administration of the sacraments were subjected to fixed 
ordinances, and the co-operation of the conventual clergy 
was regulated by determined laws. The most rigid per¬ 
formance of their duties was enjoined on the bishops, 
more especially that involving the supervision of the clergy, 
according to their different degrees in the hierarchy. It w^as 
besides of the most essential efficacy that these prelates had 
solemnly bound themselves, by a particular “ confession of 
faith,” subscribed and sworn to by each, in a compact of 
obedience to the ordinances of Trent, and of absolute 
subjection to the pope. 

4 ^nd this was the result of the council by which it had 
unquestionably been contemplated to restrict the authority 
of the pontiff. An object far from being obtained, that 
authority having in effect received extent and confirmation 
from the acts of the assembly. Reserving to himself the 
exclusive right of interpreting the decrees of Trent, the 
pope held the power of prescribing the rule of faith and life. 
Discipline was restored, but all the faculties of directing it 
were centred in Rome. 

But the close circumscription of her limits was now also 
perceived and acknowledged by the Catholic church. On 
the East and the Greek confession she now resigned all 
claim; while she drove Protestantism from her borders with 
anathemas innumerable. In the bosom of the earlier 
Catholicism, a certain element of the Protestant creed was 
included; this was now" cast forth for ever; but if the Catholic 
profession had received limitations, it had also concentrated 
its forces, and braced all its energies w^ell together. 

Results so effectual were achieved by the concurrence 
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and aid of the great Catholic sovereigns only, and it is in 
this alliance of the Church with monarchies, that one of the 
primary conditions to her subsequent development will be 
found. This is in some degree analogous with the tendency 
of Protestantism to combine the episcopal and sovereign 
rights. It was only by degrees that this displayed itself 
among Catholics. There is manifestly involved in it a pos¬ 
sibility of new divisions, but of such a result there was then 
no immediate apprehension. The decrees of the council 
were readily admitted in one province after another. 

The claims of Pius IV to an important place in the 
history of the world rest on his share in this event. He 
was the first pope by whom the tendency of the hierarchy 
to oppose itself to the temporal sovereigns was deliberately 
and purposely abandoned. 


Having secured this important result, Pius now believed 
that the labours of his life were brought to a close. On the 
dispersion of the council it is remarked, that the tension of 
his mind was relaxed. It was thought that he became 
negligent of religious services, and devoted himself too 
earnestly to the pleasures of the table. He increased the 
splendour of his court, gave rich entertainments, and erected 
magnificent buildings. The more zealously disposed per¬ 
ceived a difference between himself and his predecessor, of 
which they loudly complained.^ 

Not that any reaction of the general feeling w^as likely 
to ensue; a tendency had displayed itself in Catholicism 
that was no longer to be repressed or turned aside. 

^ Paolo Tiepolo: “Doppo che questo (il concilio) hebbe fine, 
liberate da una grande sollecitudine fattosi fernio e gagliardo nelP 
autorita sua, incomincio piu liberamente ad operare conforme alia sua 
inclinatione e pensieri: onde facilmente si conobbe in lui animo piu 
tosto da principe, che attendesse solamente al fatto suo, che di pontefice 
che avesse rispetto al beneficio e salute degli altri.” [After the council 
was at an end, freed from great anxiety, and rendered bold in his 
confirmed authority, he began to act more freely according to his 
inclinations, so that one clearly saw in him the mind of a prince assured 
of his own affairs, rather than that of a pontiff regardful of the welfare 
of Others.] Pativinius makes the same remark. 
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When once the spirit is fully aroused, thete is no pre¬ 
suming to prescribe the path it shall pursue; a very trifling 
violation of its dictates on the part of those who should 
represent it in its utmost force, is productive of the most 
extraordinary symptoms. 

It was thus that the spirit of rigid Catholicism, which 
had gained possession of the age, became instantly perilous 
to the existence of Pius IV. 

There lived in Rome a certain Benedetto Accolti, 
catholic to enthusiasm, who was constantly speaking of a 
mystery entrusted to him by God himself, and which he 
was to make known. In proof that he was declaring the 
truth only, he offered to walk unhurt in presence of the 
assembled people, through a burning pile that w^as to be 
prepared on the Piazza Navona. 

His mystery was this :—he believed himself to have re¬ 
ceived a revelation, to the effect that the Greek and Roman 
churches were about to be united, and that this combined 
Catholic church would then subdue the Turks and all 
heretics; that the pontiff would be a holy man, w^ould 
attain universal monarchy, and restore tiuth and justice to 
the human race. By these ideas he was possessed to fana¬ 
ticism, He was now. convinced, however, that Pius IV, 
whose worldly living and being were infinitely remote from 
his ideal of holiness, was not formed to carry out this divine 
mission, and that he, Benedetto Accolti, was selected by 
God to deliver Christendom from so unsuitable a chief. 

He conceived the design of putting the pope to death, 
and found an associate whom he made his own by the 
promise of rewards from God himself, as well as from their 
future holy sovereign. One day they set forward on their 
purpose, and soon perceived the pontiff approaching. He 
was-in the midst of a procession, within reach of their 
hands—tranquil, free from suspicion, and without defence. 

But instead of rushing on the sovereign, Accolti began 
to tremble and changed colour. The pomp and ceremony 
surrounding the person of a pope has something too im¬ 
posing to fail of impressing so fanatical a Catholic as was 
this man. The pope passed on his way. 

Accolti had, however, been meanwhile remarked by 
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others. The companion whom he had gained over, An¬ 
tonio Canossa, was not a person of firm resolution,—at one 
moment he would suffer himself to be persuaded into a 
second attempt, at the next he felt tempted himself to 
denounce their intended crime. Neither of them preserved 
a perfect silence, and they were at length arrested and con¬ 
demned to death.^ 

This will serve to show what feelings were astir in those 
agitated times. Pius IV had done much for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Church ; yet were there many to whom all seemed 
insufficient, and whose views went much further than any¬ 
thing that had yet been accomplished. Pius died on the 
9th of December, 1565. 


7 . PIUS V 

The partizans of a more rigid system in the Church had 
now secured a great and almost unhoped-for advantage: a 
pope was elected whom they might safely consider one of 
themselves ; thi^ was Pius V. 

I will not repeat the more or less credible stories of his 
election related by the book on the conclaves, and by some 
of the histories of his time. We have a letter from Carlo 
Borromeo, which sufficiently informs us on this point: “I 
was determined,’' says he, (and the large share he had in 
the election is well known,) “ to consider nothing so much 
as religion and purity of faith. I was well acquainted with 
the piety, irreproachable life, and devout spirit of the car¬ 
dinal of Alessandria, afterwards Pius V ; I thought none 
could more fitly administer the Christian commonwealth, 
and used my best efforts in his favour.” ^ In a man of so 

^ I take these facts, which I have not found elsewhere, from 
a MS. in the Corsini library in Rome, No. 674, with the title of, 
Antonio Canossa: Questo e il sommario della mia depositione^ per la 
qiial causa io moro, quale si degnera V. S. mandare alii miei S’"*, 
padre e mad re. 

® Clis. Borromeus, Plenrico Cli. Infant! Portugalliae, Romae, d. 
26 Feb. 1566. Glussiani Vita C. Borromei, p. 62. Compare with 
Ripamonti, Historia Urbis Mediolani, lib. xii. p. 814. 
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entirely spiritual a character as that possessed by Carlo 
Borromeo, no other motives could be expected. Philip of 
Spain, who had been won over to the interest of the same 
cardinal by his ambassador, sent his express thanks to 
Borromeo for having promoted the election.^ Pius V w^as 
precisely the man then believed to be required. The 
adherents of Paul IV, who had kept themselves retired 
during the last pontificate, considered themselves most for¬ 
tunate : ‘‘ To Rome, to Rome !writes one of them to an¬ 
other, come confidently and at once, but with all modesty ; 
God has raised up for us another Paul IV ! ” 

Michele Ghislieri, now Pius V, was of humble extrac¬ 
tion; he was born at Bosco, near Alessandria, in 1504, and 
entered a convent of Dominicans at the age of fourteen. 
Here he resigned himself, body and spirit, to the devotion 
and monastic poverty enjoined by his order. Of the alms 
he gathered, he did not retain so much for himself as would 
have bought him a cloak for the winter, and against the 
heats of summer he thought severity of abstinence the best 
preservative. Though confessor to the governor of Milan, 
he always travelled on foot with his wallet on his back. 
When he taught, his instructions were given with zeal ^and 
precision: when, as prior, it was his office to administer 
the affairs of a monastery, he did this with the utmost rigour 
and frugality—more than one house was freed from debt by 
his government. The formation of his character was effected 
during those years when the strife between Protestant inno¬ 
vation and the ancient doctrines had extended into Italy: 
he took earnest part with those who upheld the established 
creed in its most rigid acceptation, and of strictly-disputed 
points maintained by him in Parma during the year 1543, 
the greater part related to the papal authority, and were 
opposed to the new opinions. He was early invested with 

^ I find this in a despatch of Soranzo, ambassador in Spain. “ Non 
essendo conosciute le qualita di S. da questo Ser™® re, mentre era 
in cardinalato, il detto commendator (Luigi Requesens Comm, maggior) 
sempre lo laiido mol to, predicando questo soggetto esser degno delq^on- 
tificato, con il die S. M. si mosse a dargli ordine che con ogni suo 
potere li desse fa-vore.” Thus the story related by Oltrocchi, in his 
remarks on Giussano, falls to the ground. The election took place on 
the 8th of January, 1566. 
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the office of Inquisitor, and was called on to perform his 
duties in places of peculiar danger, as were Como and 
Bei'gamo for example/ In these cities an intercourse with 
Germans and Swiss was not to be avoided: he was also 
appointed to the Valtelline, whicn, as belonging to the 
Orisons, was in like manner infested by heretics. In this 
employment he displayed the obstinacy and the courage of 
a zealot. On entering the city of Como, he was sometimes 
received with volleys of stones; to save his life he was 
frequently compelled to steal away like an outlaw, and 
conceal himself by night in the huts.of the peasantry : but 
he suffered no personal danger to deter him from his pur¬ 
poses. On one occasion the Conte della Trinita threatened 
to have him thrown into a well. “ As to that, it shall be as 
God pleases,” was the Dominican’s reply. Thus did he 
take eager part in the contest of intellectual and political 
powers then existing in Italy; and as the side he had chosen 
was victorious, he, too, advanced in importance. Being 
appointed commissary of the Inquisition in Rome, he was 
soon remarked by Paul IV, who declared Fra Michele an 
eminent servant of God, and worthy of higher honours. He 
promoted him to the bishopric of Nepi, and,- by way of 
placing ‘‘ a chain round his foot,” as Michele himself tells 
us, that he might not again creep back to the repose of 
his cloister,”^ in 1557 he nominated him cardinal. In this 
new dignity Ghislieri continued, as ever, poor, austere, and 

’ Paolo Tiepolo, Relazione di Roma in Tempo di Pio IV et V : “ In 
Bergamo li fu levato per forza dalle prigioni del monastero di San 
Domenico, dove allora si solevano mettere i rei, un principale heretico, 
noniinato Giorgio Mondaga [another name to add to the list of Italian 
protestants], con gran pericolo suo e de’ frati. Nella medesima cittd 
poi travaglio assai per formare il processo contra il vescovo allora di 
Bergamo.” [In Bergamo was taken from him by force a^ certain 
principal heretic, Giorgio Mondaga, whom he had thrown into the 
prisons of the convent of San Domenico, then used for criminals, and 
whom he and his monks strove to keep to their own great peril. In 
the same city he afterwards laboured to institute a process against the 
bishop of Bergamo.] 

^ Catena, Vita di Pio V, whence we draw most of our information, 
has this also. It was related by Pius himself to the Venetian am¬ 
bassadors, Mich. Suriano and Paolo Tiepolo, as they tell us (Oct. 2, 
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unpretending. He told his household that they must fancy 
themselves living in a monastery: for himself, his sole in¬ 
terest was still centred in devotional exercises and the 
business of the Inquisition. 

In a man of this character, Philip of Spain, Cardinal 
Borromeo, and all the more rigid party, believed they had 
found the salvation of the Church. The people of Rome 
were not so perfectly satisfied. Pius was told this, and he 
remarked in reply, All the more shall they lament for me 
when I am dead.” 

He maintained all the monastic severity of his life even 
when pope : his fasts were kept with the same rigour and 
punctuality; he permitted himself no garment of finer 
texture ^ than his wont,—heard mass every day and fre¬ 
quently said it himself. Yet was he careful that his private 
devotions should offer no impediment to his public duties, 
and, though rising with the first light of day, he would not 
indulge himself with the customary siesta. Could any doubt 
exist as to the reality of his religious feelings, we may con¬ 
sider this proved by what he has himself declared of the 
papacy : it was not conducive to his advance in piety, as 
he complains, and the progress of his soul towards salvation 
and the joys of paradise was impeded by its duties, to his 
infinite lamentation. But for the support of prayer, he 
believed the weight of that burden would be more than he 
could endure. He enjoyed the happiness of a fervent 
devotion to his last hour,—it was the only kind of happiness 
of which he was capable, but he found it perfect. The 
warmth of his devotion often brought tears to his eyes, and 
he constantly arose from his knees with the persuasion that 
his prayers had been heard. When the people beheld him 
in the processions, barefoot, and with uncovered head, his 
face beaming with unaffected piety, and his long white beard 
sweeping his breast, they were excited to enthusiastic rever¬ 
ence ; they believed so pious a pope had never before existed, 
and stories w^ere current among them of his having converted 
Protestants by the mere aspect of his countenance. Pius 

^ Catena, Tiepolo : niai ha lasciato la camisia di rassa, che 

come frate incomincib di portare. Fa le orationi divotis?imamente et 
alcune volte colie lacrime.” 
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was, moreover, kindly and affable; his manner towards his 
old servants was extremely cordial How adnlh-able^ too, 
%vas the remark with which he received that Conte della 
Trinita, who, after having threatened to drown him, was now 
sent ambassador to his court. “ See, now,” he exclaimed, 
when he recognised his old enemy, ‘‘ thus it is that God 
helps the innocent: ” in no other way did he show the count 
that the past was remembered. He had always been 
exceedingly charitable, and now kept a list of the poor in 
Rome, whom he regularly assisted in accordance with their 
station. 

Humble, resigned, and child-like are men of this character, 
in their ordinary state; but when irritated or wounded, they 
kindle into violent anger, and their resentment is implacable. 
An adherence to their own modes of thought and proceeding 
appears to them the most imperative duty, and they, are, 
exasperated by its neglect. Pius V felt an immovable con¬ 
viction, that the path he had chosen was the only right one ; 
its having conducted him to the papal throne gave him so 
complete a self-reliance, that doubt or fear as to the conse¬ 
quences of his own actions was a pain unknown to his 
experience. 

It follows, that his adhesion to his own opinions was 
most obstinate; the most cogent reasons availed nothing 
towards making him retract or alter them. Easily provoked 
by contradiction, he would, redden deeply on being opposed, 
and break forth into expressions of the utmost violence.^ But 
slightly acquainted with the affairs of the world, or with 
politics, and suffering his judgment to be warped by acci¬ 
dental and secondary circumstances, it was extremely difficult 
to bring matters of business well through with him. 

^ Informatione di Pio V. (Bibl. Anibrosiana at Milan, F. D. i8i): 

La S‘^ S. naturalmente e gioviale e piacevole, se ben per accidente 
pare di altra dispositione, e di qui viene cbe volontieri onestamenle 
ragiona con Cirillo suo maestro di casa, il quale con le sue piace- 
volezze essendo huomo destro et accorto diletta S. Beatitiidine e sempre 
profitta a se stesso et altri.” [His holiness is naturally cheerful and 
kindly, (though sometimes accidentally seeming otherwise,) so that^he 
readily enters into pleasant talk with Cirillo, his steward, and he, being 
a prudent as well as polished man, delights bis holiness, while he gains 
advantages both for himself and others.] 
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It is true that he did not permit himself to act on his 
first impressions, as regarded individuals, and those with 
whom he came into contact ; but having once made up ,his 
mind about any man, whether for good or evil, nothing could 
afterwards shake his opinion.^ He was, nevertheless, more 
disposed to think that people deteriorated, than that they 
became better, and there were few \vhom he did not regard 
with suspicion. 

Never would he mitigate a penal sentence; this was 
constantly remarked of him; rather would he express the 
wish that the punishment had been more severe I 

He was not satisfied to see the Inquisition visiting offences 
of recent date, but caused it to inquire into such as were of 
ten or twenty years’ standing. 

If there were any to\vn wherein few punishments were 
• inflicted, he did not believe the place any the better for that, 
but ascribed the fact to the negligence of the officials. 

The severity with which he insisted on the maintenance 
of Church discipline is entirely characteristic. We forbid,” 
says he, in one of his bulls, that any physician, attending 
^a patient confined to his bed, should visit him longer than 
three days, without receiving a certificate that the sick person 
has confessed his sins anew.” ^ A second bull sets forth the 
punishments for violation of the Sabbath, and for blasphemy. 
These were fines for the rich; but, “ for the common man, 
who cannot pay, he shall stand before the church-door, for 
one whole day, with his hands tied behind his back, for the 
first offence; for the second, he shall be whipped through 
the city; for the third, his tongue shall be bored through, 
and he shall be sent to the galleys.” 

-This was the general spirit of his ordinances. How 
frequently did it become necessary to remind him, that he 
had to govern mete men, and not angels ! ^ 

^ Informatione cli Pio V : “ E pin difficultoso di lasciar la cattiva 
impressione eke la buona, e massimamente di quelle persone eke non ka 
in pratiea.” 

^ Supra gregem dominieum : Bull. iv. ii. p. 218. 

3 In tke Informationi Politieke xii., for example,ps found an epistle 
from a eertain Bertano to the holy father, expatiating largely on this 
subjeet, and exhorting him to endure tke Jews and eourtesans. The 
Caporioni entreated tke pope at least to tolerate these last; but Pius 
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To defer to the secular powers was now acknowledged to 
be most needful; but no consideration of this kind was 
permitted to affect the severities of Pius V. The princes 
of Europe had constantly complained of the bull, “ In 
Coena Domini.” This he not only proclaimed anew, but 
even rendered it more onerous, by adding special clauses 
of his own, wherein there was a disposition shewn to 
refuse the temporal sovereign all right of imposing new 
taxes. 

It will be manifest, that proceedings so violent were 
calculated to produce reactions, and so it happened; not 
merely because the demands made by a man of so rigid an 
austerity never can be complied with by the generality of 
mankind, but also because, in this case, a deliberate resist- 
ance was provoked, and various misunderstandings arose. 
Even Philip of Spain, though usually so devout, was once 
moved to warn the pontiff, that he would do well to avoid 
the trial of what a prince was capable of doing when driven 
to the last extremity. 

Pius V, on his part, felt this very deeply. He was 
sometimes most unhappy in his high station, and declared 
himself “weary of living.” He complained, that since he 
acted without respect to persons he had made enemies, 
and that he had never been free from vexations and per¬ 
secutions since he had ascended the papal throne. 

But, however this may have been, and though Pius V 
could no more give satisfaction to the whole world than 
other men, it is yet certain that his demeanour and habits 
did exercise incalculable influence over his contemporaries, 
and the general development of his Church. After so long 
a train of circumstances,—all concurring to call forth and 
promote a more spiritual tendency,—after so many reso¬ 
lutions had been adopted, to make this tendency universally 
dominant, there needed a pope of this character, in order to 
secure that it should not only be widely proclaimed, but also 
practically enforced. To this effect, the zeal and example 
of Pius V were alike efficacious. 

The reformation of the court, so often promised, was at 

replied that, rather than wink at such things, he would leave Rome 
himself. 







ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. cn. xxvt. 


reform from joining ns; but,’ adds the Government agent, I 
shall oppose it, as we have no business with any of your luke¬ 
warm fellows who may hesitate at going as great lengths as oui- 
selves. If the test should be abolished, the members will increase 


amazingly. Therefore resist it. * 

The first openly seditious movement appears to have come 
from a branch society at Lisburn, which applied to the parent 
society in the first days of 1793 for assistance to purchase arms 
and ammunition. Thd Dublin Committee, after a discussion, 
resolved ‘ that it was impossible to comply with their request. 
‘In the course of a debate on the aboTO measure,’ mites the 
informer, ‘ it was strongly urged that it would be highly im¬ 
proper for the society to arm other bodies of men without first 
adopting the measure themselves; and as their sole intent of 
first forming themselves into a society was for the purpose of 
obtaining a full representation of the people in Parliament, 
that great object should be obtained if possible without recourse 
to arms. Councillor Emmett agreed in the propriety of the 
resolution, but hoped the society would reserve to itself the 
expediency of resorting to arms if necessity required the mea¬ 
sure.’ It was proposed at the same time to get rid of the 
buttons and cockades, as they kept many from joining. ‘ I 
shall oppose the alteration,’ wrote the informer, ‘for a very 
substantial reason, which I can explain if necessary to my 
friends.’ ^ In the summer ‘ a gentleman waited on Mr. Grattan 
by the desire of Messrs. Butler and Bond, with a petition to the 
House of Commons from them, and praying him to present it, 
which he declined, declaring at the same time that he did not 
approve of the conduct of the United Irishmen in many in¬ 
stances.’ * 

The materials for writing the secret history of the United 
Irishmen are very ample, but there were important movements 
at this timA among the Catholics which are much less easy to 
describe, for the evidence relating to them is at once scanty, 
conflicting, and prejudiced. I have mentioned the probable 
effect of the Eehef Act of 1793 on the influence of the loyal 
Catholic gentry. As far as can now be judged, the Protestant 


> April 13, 1792 (Irish State * January 4, 1793. 
Paper Office). » May 31, 1793. 
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length commenced in fact and reality, if not in the forms at 
first proposed. The expenditure of the papal household was 
greatly reduced. Pius V required little for his own wants, 
and was accustomed to say, that “he who would govern 
others must begin by ruling himself.” For such of his 
servants as he believed to have served him truly throughout 
his life, not from hope of reward, but from affection, he 
provided well; but his dependants generally were held within 
closer limits than had ever been known under any other pope. 
He made his nephew, Bonelli, cardinal, but only because he 
was told that this was expedient in order to maintain a more 
confidential intercourse with the temporal princes. He 
would, however, confer on him only a very moderate endow¬ 
ment ; and when the new cardinal once invited his father to 
Rome, Pius commanded that he should quit the city again, 
not that same night only, but that very hour. The rest of 
his relations he would never raise above the middle station; 
and if one among them was detected in any offence, even a 
falsehood, he would never forgive him, but drove him with¬ 
out mercy from his presence. How different was all this 
from that nepotism which had, for centuries, formed so 
significant a fact in the papal histories 1 In one of his most 
severely energetic bulls, Pius V forbade any future alienation 
of Church property, under whatever title, or with whatever 
pretext; he even declared every one to be excommunicated 
who should even counsel such an act, and made all the 
cardinals subscribe this edict.^ He proceeded zealously to 
the removal of all abuses. Few dispensations were granted 
by him, still fewer compositions ; even such indulgences as 
had been issued by his predecessors were partially recalled. 
His auditor-general was commanded to proceed against all 
bishops and archbishops who should neglect to reside in 
their dioceses, and to report them to himself, in order that 
he might depose the refractory.^ He enjoined all parish 
priests, under heavy penalties, to remain in their parishes, 
^ and to see that divine service was duly performed, recalling 

whatever dispensations had been granted to them in this 

^ Proliibitio alienandi et infeudandi civitates et loca S, E. E. ; 
Admonet nos; 1567, 29 Mart. 

2 alias, 1566, lo Junii, Bull, fv. ii. 303. 
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respect.^ Not less earnest were his labours for the restora¬ 
tion of conventual order and discipline. To all monasteries 
he confirmed, on the one hand, their exemption from taxes 
and other burdens, as, for example, that of quartering troops; 
he would not permit their tranquillity to be disturbed : but, 
on the other hand, he forbade monks to receive confessions 
without examination by, and permission from, the bishops: 
this examination might be repeated by every new bishop.^ 
He commanded both monks and nuns to remain in the 
strictest seclusion. This was not universally commended. 
The Orders complained that he enforced on them rules of 
more stringent severity than those to which, they had bound 
themselves. Some fell into a sort of desperation; others 
fled their cloisters.^ 

These regulations were first enforced in Rome; but 
afterwards, throughout the States of the Church. He bound 
the secular as well as the ecclesiastical authorities to the 
observance of his religious ordinances,'^ w^hile he himself 
provided for a rigorous and impartial administration of 
justice.® Not content with earnestly enforcing on all 
magistrates a strict attention to their duties, he held himself 
a public sitting with the cardinals, on the last Wednesday in 


^ Cupientes, 1568, 8 Julii. Bull. iv. iii. 24, 

^ Romani, 1571, 6 Aug. Bull. iv. iii. 177. 

3 Tiepolo : “Spese volte nel darrimedio a qualche disordine incorre 
in un altro maggiore, procedendo massimamente per via degli estremi.’’ 
[Always proceeding in extremes, he sometimes fell into a greater evil, 
while seeking to avoid a smaller one.] 

^ Bull. iv. iii. 284. 

^ Informatione della qualita di Pio V, e delle cose che da quelle 
dependono (Berlin Library) ; “Nel conferire le gratie non si cura delle 
circonstanze, secondo che alle volte sarebbe necessario per qualsivoglia 
rispetto considerabile, ne a requisition d’alcuno la giustitia si ha punto 
alterata, ancora che sia senza dar scandalo e con esempio d’altri ponte- 
fici potesse fare.’’ [He confers favours without that respect of persons, 
which might sometimes be necessary for weighty causes; nor will he 
change one tittle in affairs of justice, even though other popes have 
set the example, and it may be done without causing scandal.] Suriano 
says that he gi-anted no favour without an admonition, “il che mi 
parse proprio il stilo de’ confessori, che fanno una gran riprensione 
al penitente, quando sono per assolverlo ” [w'^hich appears to me pre¬ 
cisely the fashion of a confessor, who reproves the penitent severely 
when about to bestow absolution,] 
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every month, when any person, who might consider himself 
aggrieved by the ordinary tribunals, was at liberty to make 
his plaint to the sovereign in person.^ Besides^ all this, he 
gave audience with the most indefatigable assiduity. He 
remained seated for this purpose, from the first hours of 
morning, nor was any one refused admission to his presence. 
The consequence of all these efforts was, in fach ^-n entire 
reform of external life in Rome. We have a remark of 
Paolo Tiepolo to this effect. ^ “ In Rome,” says he, matters 
proceed in a fashion very unlike what we have hitherto seen. 
Men here have become a great deal better—or at least they 
have put on the appearance of being so.” 

Something similar ^Yas, more or less, to be seen over all 
Italy. Church discipline had been rendered more strict, in 
most places, by the promulgation of the decrees of the 
xouncil; and the pontiif received a readiness of obedience 
such as none of his predecessors had enjoyed for a long period, 

Duke Cosimo of Florence gave up to him, without hesi¬ 
tation, all who had been condemned by the Inquisition. 
Carnesecchi, another of the men of letters who had partici¬ 
pated in those early movements towards Protesta,nlism, 
which we have described as made in Italy, had -hitherto 
remained uninjured. But neither his ^ personal credit, the 
position of his family, nor his connection with the reigning 
house itself, could longer save him. He was given up bound 
to the Roman Inquisition, and suffered death at the stake.^ 
Cosimo was entirely devoted to the pope; he assisted him 
in all his entei'prises, and did not hesitate to admit all his 
spiritual claims. Pius was moved by this to crown him 
grand duke of Tuscany. The right of the papal see to take 
such a step was very doubtful, and the immoral character of 
Cosimo caused it to be seen with just resentment j but his 
devotion to the Holy See, and the severity of ecclesiastical 
regulation that he enforced throughout his dominions, weie 
merits that stood above all others in the eyes of the pope. 

The ancient rivals of the Medici, the Farnesi, now 
emulated their proceedings in this particular; even Ottavio 
Farnese made it his glory to shew that every papal com¬ 
mand found unquestioning obedience at his hands. 

1 1567. Cantini: Vita di Cosimo, p. 45 ^* 
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Not altogether so friendly were the terms on which the 
pope stood with the Venetians. They were not sufficiently 
virulent against the Turks, they were less favourable towards 
monastic bodies, and, above all, less cordial to the Inquisi¬ 
tion than Pius would have had them be. He nevertheless 
took great pains to avoid a rupture with them. “The 
republic ” he declared to be “ firmly seated in the faith— 
she had ever maintained herself most Catholic—she alone 
had been exempt from the incursions of barbarians, the 
honour of Italy reposed on her head; ” and he declared 
that “ he loved her.’' The Venetians, too, conceded more 
to him than they had ever done to any other pontiff. The 
unhappy Guido Zanetti of Fano, whose religious opinions 
had become suspected, and who had fled to Padua, they 
resigned into his hands, a thing never before recorded in 
their annals. The clergy of their city had previously 
troubled themselves but little with strict ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline—they were now brought into very tolerable order. 
The churches of Verona, being placed under the guidance 
of Matteo Giberto, became models of discipline. Gilberto 
was held up as affording an example of what the life of,a 
true bishop should be; ^ his plans and regulations have been 
accepted as exemplars by the whole Catholic world, and 
many of them were adopted by the council of Trent. Carlo 
Borromeo caused his portrait to be taken, and had it hung 
in his cabinet, that he might have constantly before his eyes 
the face of him whose life and conduct he so greatly venerated. 

Still more effectual was the influence exercised by Carlo 
Borromeo himself. From his numerous dignities and offices, 
that of grand penitentiary among others, and as chief of the 
cardinals nominated by his uncle, he might have held the 
most brilliant position in Rome; but he resigned these 
advantages, and refused all, to devote himself to his duties 
as archbishop of Milan. These he performed, .not with 
energy and conscience only, but with a sort of passion. He 
was incessantly occupied in the pastoral visitation of his 
diocese, which he traversed in every direction; there was 

^ Petri Francisci Zini, boni pastoris, exempliim ac specimen singiilare 
ex Jo. Matthaeo Giberto episcopo expressum atqiie proposituni. Written 
in 1536^ and originally intended for England.—Opera Giberti, p. 252, 
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no village, however remote, that he had not visited two or 
three times; the highest mountains, the most secluded 
valleys, all were alike known and cared for. He was usually 
preceded by a “ Fzsi/afor,^^ whose report he then took wuth 
him, examining and verifying all wuth his own eyes; all 
punishments were adjudged by himself, all improvements 
proceeded under his own directions.^ His clergy were 
instructed to pursue similar methods. Six provincial coun¬ 
cils were held under his presidency. In addition to all this 
he performed the usual clerical functions with indefatigable 
zeal. He preached and said mass, passed whole days^ in 
administering the Communion, ordaining priests, presiding 
at the profession of nuns, and consecrating altars. The 
consecration of an altar was a ceremony of eight hours’ 
duration, and he is said to have consecrated three hundred. 
It is true that many of his arrangements relate to matters 
merely external, such as the restoration of buildings, har¬ 
monizing of the ritual, exposition and adoration of the Host, 
&c. The most efficient result of his labours was perhaps 
the severity of discipline in which he held his clergy, and 
which they, in their turn, enforced on the people. 

Nor was he unacquainted with the best modes of pro¬ 
curing obedience for his ordinances. In the Swiss districts 
of his diocese it was his custom to visit all places of ancient 
and venerated sanctity; to the people he would distribute 
gifts ; those of better station were invited to his table. He 
"was prepared, on the other hand, with measures suitable to 
the refractory; passing on a certain ‘occasion through the 
Val Camonica, the peasantry stationed themselves along the 
road to receive his blessing; but they had not for a long 
time paid their tithes, and the archbishop passed along with¬ 
out moving a hand or turning his eyes on one of them; the 
people, shocked and terrified by this privation, were glad to 
return to their accustomed duty.^ He nevertheless did some¬ 
times meet with a more obstinate and rancorous opposition. 

^ Glussianus, De Vita et Kebus geslis S. Caroli Borromaei Mediol, 
p. 112, is very explicit in regaid to the “ ritus visitationis,” and all such 
matters. 

2 Ripamonte, Historia Urbis Mediolani, in Graevius, ii. i. p. 864. 
Ripamonte has also dedicated all the second part of his history, lib. 
xi.-xvii., to St. Charles Borromeus. 
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Me had resolved to reform the order of Umiliati, whose 
members had entered it only to expend the great wealth of 
the order in a life of licentiousness^ These men were so 
exasperated by his purpose of reforming them, that they 
made an attempt to destroy him; a shot was fired at him 
when he was praying in his chapel. But no event of his life 
was more useful to his influence than this attack; the people 
considered his escape a miracle, and from that time it was 
that they first began to regard him with veneration. 

This feeling increased from day to day, as constant 
proofs of his excellence were seen. His zeal was as pure 
and unsullied by worldly motive as it was warm and per¬ 
sistent. When the plague raged in Milan, in that hour of 
utmost peril, his solicitude for the temporal and eternal wel¬ 
fare of those committed to his care was incessant, and, his 
conduct marked an utter disregard for his own life j no one 
act of this excellent archbishop but proved his piety, and 
under his governance the city of Milan assumed a new 
aspect. “ How shall I find words sufficient to praise thee, 
most beautiful city ! ” exclaims Gabriel Paleotto towards the 
close of the archbishop’s administration ; “ thy sanctity and 
religion excite my veneration • in thee I behold a second 
Jerusalem! ” However we may suppose the Milanese 
nobility led by policy to praise their spiritual chief, we can¬ 
not believe exclamations so enthusiastic to have been without 
cause. The duke of Savoy also offered a solemn congratu-'' 
lation to Borromeo on the success of his exertions. It was 
now the care of the latter to secure the future stability of his 
regulations; to this end a congregation was 'established, 
whose office it was to maintain the uniformity of the ritual. 
A particular order of regular clergy, called Oblati, devoted 
themselves wholly to the service of the archbishop and his 
church, the Barnabites received new rules, and from that 
time their labours have been consecrated to assisting the 
bishops in the cure of souls; first in that diocese, and 

^ They had altogether ninety-four houses, of which each could ac¬ 
commodate a hundred men; but the brethren were so few, that two 
would occupy a whole house ; the order was suppressed, and their riches 
were divided between the endowments of Borromeo and the society pf 
Jesuits. 
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afterwards wherever their order made a home.^ These 
regulations were a repetition of those established in Rome, 
but on a smaller scale. A Collegimn Helveficiim was also 
founded in Milan, intended to promote the restoration of 
Catholicism in Switzerland, as the Collegium Germanicum of 
Rome was erected in that city for the same purpose as 
regarded Germany. All this could only corroborate and 
confirm the dignity and consideration of the pope, since 
Borromeo, who never received a papal brief but with un¬ 
covered head, would infallibly communicate his own reveren¬ 
tial devotedness to his church. 

Pius V had meanwhile acquired an unusual degree of 
influence in Naples also; in the earliest days of his pontifi¬ 
cate he had summoned to his presence Tomaso Orsinolda 
Foligno, whom he had sent on a visitation of reform to the 
Roman churches. The mission being accomplished, he had 
nominated Orsino to the bishopric of Strongoli, and des¬ 
patched him with the same view to Naples. Amidst a great 
concourse of that devout people the new bishop completed 
his visitation in the capital, and afterwards proceeded through 
a great part of the kingdom. 

It is true that the pope had, not unfrequently, disputes 
with the different authorities in Naples as well as in Milan. 
The king was aggrieved by the bull In Coeni Domini; ” 
the pope would not hear mention of the “ Exequatur Regium.” 
The former accused the ecclesiastical functionaries of doing 
too much ] the latter thought the royal officers did too little. 
Extreme dissatisfaction often prevailed, as we have said, at 
the court of Madrid, and the king’s confessor made bitter 
complaints, but no positive quarrel ensued. Either sovereign 
attributed the principal blame to the officers and advisers of 
the other ; they remained personally on very friendly terms. 

When Philip on a certain occasion was ill, the pope raised 
his hands to heaven, imploring God to deliver him from that 
malady: the aged pontiff prayed that the Almighty would 
.take some years from his own life and add them to that of 
the king, on whose existence so much more depended than 
on his own. 

^ Ripamonte, 857. He calls the first founders, Beccaria, Ferraria, 
and Moiigia: Giussano, p. 442, gives the usual names. 
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And it was altogether in the spirit of the new ecclesiastical 
regulations that Spain was now governed^ Philip had for a 
moment hesitated whether to permit the entire recognition 
of the edicts "issued by the council of Trent or not. Gladly 
would he have limited the papal power, so^ far as regarded 
its right to make concessions at variance with those edicts ; 
but the religious character of his monarchy was opposed to 
all attempts of this kind; he perceived that even the sem¬ 
blance of any serious difference with the Holy See must 
be carefully eschewed, if he would remain secure in the 
allegiance due to himself. The decrees of the council w^ere 
therefore promulgated through the dominions of Philip, and 
the consequent regulations were strictly enforced. Here 
the principles of the rigidly Catholic party obtained the 
ascendancy. Carranza, archbishop of Toledo and the'first 
ecclesiastic in Spain, was himself given over to the mercies 
of the Inquisition, in spite of his many claims to exemption ; 
one of the members of the council of Trent, he had also con¬ 
tributed more than any other person, Pole only excepted, to 
the restoration of Catholicism in England, under Queen 
Mary. “ I have no other object in life,” he says of himself, 
“ than that of suppressing heresy, and4ny efforts have received 
the divine aid j I have converted niany who had departed 
from the faith; the bodies of certain men who were leaders 
in heretical opinions I have caused to be dug up and burnt; 
I have been called Chief Defender of the Faith, whether by 
Catholics or Protestants.” But all these claims to reverence, 
all these unquestionable proofs of Catholicism, were not 
permitted to avail him against the claims of the Inquisition. 
Sixteen articles were discovered in his works, intimating an 
approximation towards Protestant opinion, especially in 
regard to justification; he suffered a long imprisonment in 
Spain, and underwent all -the torments of a protracted trial; 
he was finally taken to Rome. Thus removed from the 
grasp of his personal enemies, he appeared to be receiving a 
great favour, but even in Rome he could not escape: the 
Inquisition condemned him to death.^ 

^ Llorente has devoted three long chapters of his History of the In¬ 
quisition to the circumstance of Carranza’s trial.—Hist. del’Inquisition, 
voi. hi. 183-315, 
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If such were the modes of procedure towards a person of 
so exalted a character, and in a case so doubtful, it will be 
obvious that little hope would remain for those whose hete¬ 
rodoxy admitted of no question, and whose station was less 
distinguished. Instances of such were still occasionally 
found in Spain, and all the relentless cruelty with which the 
traces of Jewish and Mahometan tenets had formerly been 
hunted down, was now turned against the Protestant 
opinions. One auto-da-fe followed close upon another, till 
every germ of the hated belief was extirpated. From the 
year 1570, few besides foreigners were brought before the 
Court of the Inquisition as guilty of Protestantism.^ 

The Spanish government was not favourable to the 
Society of Jesus. Its members were said to be for the most 
part aliens to the pure blood of Spain, Jewish Christians, 
who were suspected of nourishing projects of revenge, to be 
taken at some future time, for all the miseries their unhappy 
race had been made to endure. The Jesuits were, on the 
contrary, all-powerful in Portugal, where they had made their 
mle absolute under the name of King Sebastian. Being also 
in the highest favour at Rome under Pius V, they made their 
influence in that country^ subservient to the views of the Curia. 

Thus did the pontiff rule both peninsulas with an autho¬ 
rity more unlimited than had been known for long periods 
by his predecessors; the decrees of the council of Trent 
were in practical activity through all Catholic countries. 
Every bishop subscribed the professio jideil^ wherein the 
substance of those dogmatic decisions promulgated by the 
council was contained, and Pius published the Roman 
catechism, in certain parts of which these same propositions 
are more diffusely expressed. All breviaries, not expessly 
issued by the papal see, or -which had not been in use 
upwards of two hundred years, were abolished, and a new 
one was composed on the model of that used in the earliest 
periods by the principal churches of Rome. This ^ the 
pontiff desired to see adopted universally.^ A new missal 

^ MUrie’s History of the Progress and Suppression of the Inquisition 
in Spain, p. 3361 ^ ^ . 

- “Remotis iis, quae aliena ct incerta essent.”—-Quomam nobis: 
9julii, 1568, 
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was also prepared, “according to the rule and ritual of 
the holy fathers,”^ and appointed for general use. The 
ecclesiastical seminaries received numerous pupils, monastic 
institutions were effectually reformed, and the Inquisition 
devoted itself with untiring vigilance and merciless severity, 
to guard the unity and inviolability of the faith. 

Governed by ordinances thus uniform, a strict alliance 
ensued between all these countries and states. This posi¬ 
tion of things was further promoted by the circumstance 
that France, involved in civil wars, had either renounced 
her former hostility to Spain, or was unable to give it effect. 
A second consequence also resulted from the troubles in 
France. From the events of any given period, certain 
political convictions of general influence are always elicited, 
which convictions then become a practical and motive 
power throughout the world over which they extend. 
Thus the Catholic sovereigns now thought they perceived 
that any change in the religion of a country involved the 
danger of destruction to the state. Pius IV had said that 
the Church could not support herself without the aid of the 
temporal princes, and these last were now persuaded that 
union with the Church was equally requisite to their 
security. , Pius V did not fail to preach this doctrine con¬ 
tinually in their ears, and in effect he lived to see all 
southern Christendom gathered around him for the purposes 
of a common enterprise. 

The Ottoman power was still making rapid progress. 
Its ascendancy was secured in the Mediterranean, and its 
various attempts, first upon Malta, and next on Cyprus, 
rendered obvious the fact, that it was earnestly bent on the 
subjugation of the yet unconquered islands. Italy herself 
was menaced from Hungary and Greece. After long efforts, 
Pius succeeded in awakening the Catholic sovereigns to the 
perception that there was indeed imminent danger. The 
idea of a league between these princes was suggested to the 
pope by the attack on Cyprus ; this he proposed to Venice 
on the one hand, and to Spain on ■ the other. “ When I 
received permission to negotiate with him on that subject,’^ 

^ Collatis omnibus cum vetustissimis nostrae Vaticanae bibliothecae 
aliisque undique conquisitis emendatis atque incorruptis codicibus.” 
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gentry were ready to carry out the Act with liberality, and it is 
remarkable that in this very year, out of the twenty-three grand 
jurors returned by the high sheriff for the county of Dublin, no 
less than twelve were Catholics, ^ but the clause enabling corpora¬ 
tions to elect Catholics was in many, probably in most cases, 
defeated by the municipal, class or trade jealousy of the existing 
members.^ The Corporation of Dublin continued, as it had long 
been, violently anti-Catholic j and as the Government exercised an 
overwhelming influence in that body, the Government bore, in 
the eyes of the public, a great part of the blame. The Catholic 
prelates, however, seemed more than satisfled, and they all, to 
the great indignation of the United Irishmen, joined in an 
address to the Lord Lieutenant, expressing unbounded loyalty 
and unqualified gratitude.^ Munster, most of Connaught, and 
a great part of Leinster were very free from political troubles; 
but several counties of Ulster, and some adjoining parts of 
Leinster and Connaught, were the scenes of most serious dis¬ 
turbances which amounted to little less than civil war. 

As we have already seen, the quarrel between the Defenders 
and the Peep of Day Boys appears to have been at first of the 
nature of a faction fight, originating in 1784 or 1785 in the 
hatred which had long subsisted between the poorer Catholics 
and the poorer Presbyterians in the county of Armagh, and it 
principally took the form of the plunder of arms, and the wreck¬ 
ing of Catholic chapels and houses. The name taken by the 
Catholics implies that the Protestants were the aggressors, and 
the stress of evidence favours the conclusion that in the northern 
counties this was the case,*^ but many atrocious crimes were 
perpetrated on each side, and many lives were lost. The dis¬ 
turbances rose and fell during several years. For a time they 


^ AntJiologia, Hibermca, i. 323. 

2 A few curious particulars of 
what took place in Dublin will be 
found in the Anthologia Sihernica, 
ii. 74, 75,316. The ‘Corporation of 
Cutlers, Painters, Stainers, and Sta¬ 
tioners, or Guild of St. Luke,’ in 
1793 unanimously admitted nine 
Catholics to their freedom. The 
Guild of Merchants rejected the pe¬ 
tition of some Catholics for admission 
and adjourned the others. The ‘ Cor¬ 
poration of Shoemakers ’ acted in the 


same way. The ‘ Corporation of 
Apothecaries ’’ admitted some Catho¬ 
lics. 

® McHevin, p. 61. 

^ See McNevin, p. 62; Wolfe 
Tone’s Memows, i. 174. Musgrave, 
who^ has devoted a good deal of at¬ 
tention to the matter, says it began 
with a quarrel between two indivi¬ 
duals in the county of Armagh in 1784, 
and speedily expanded, first into a 
faction fight, and then into a religious 
war. 
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says the Venetian ambassador, “and communicated my 
instructions to that effect, he raised his hands to heaven, 
offering thanks to God, and promising that his every thought, 
and all the force he could command, should be devoted to 
that purpose.” ^ 

Infinite were the troubles and labour required from the 
pontiff before he could remove the difficulties impeding the 
union of the two maritime powers: he contrived to associate 
with them the other states of Italy, and although in the 
beginning he had neither money, ships, nor arms, he yet 
found means to reinforce the fleet with some few papal 
galleys. He also contributed to the selection of Don John 
of Austria as leader, and managed to stimulate alike his 
ambition and religious ardour. From all this resulted a 
battle, the most successful in which Christendom had ever 
engaged with the Turks, that of Lepanto. The pontiffs 
mind was so intensely absorbed by the enterprise, that on 
the day of the engagement, he believed himself to witness 
the victory in a kind of trance. The achievement of this 
triumph inspired him with the most lofty self-confidence 
and the boldest prospects. In a few years he believed that 
the Ottoman power would be utterly subdued. 

It would have been well if his energies had always been 
devoted to works so unquestionably legitimate, but this was 
not the fact; so "exclusive, so imperious were his religious 
feelings, that he bore the very bitterest hatred to all who 
would not accept his tenets. And how strange a contra¬ 
diction ! the religion of meekness and humility is made the 
implacable persecutor of innocence and piety ! But Pius V, 
born under the wings of the Inquisition, and reared in its 
principles, was incapable of perceiving this discrepancy; 
seeking with inexhaustible zeal to extirpate every trace of 
dissent that might yet lurk in Catholic countries, he perse¬ 
cuted with a yet more savage fury the avowed Protestants, 
who were either freed from his yoke or still engaged in the 


^ Suriano: “Havuta la risolutione — andai subito alia aiidienza, 
benche era di notte et Thora incommoda et S. travagliata per li 
accidenli seguiti quel giorno per la coronalione del duca di Fiorenza ed 
il proteslo dell’ ambasciatore Cesareo: (against it), e commimicata la 
commissione che haveva, S. si allegrh tutta.” 
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struggle. Not content with despatching such military forces 
as his utmost efforts could coinmand, in aid of the French 
Catholics, he accompanied this with the monstrous and 
unheard-of injunction to their leader, Count Santafiore, to 
“ take no Huguenot prisoner, but instantly to kill every one 
that should fall into his hands.” ^ When trouble arose in 
the Netherlands, Philip of Spain was at first undetermined 
as to the manner in w'hich he should treat those provinces. 
Pius recommended an armed intervention, “ for,” said he, 

“ if you negotiate without the eloquence of arms, you must 
receive laws; with arms in your hands, it is by yourself 
that they are imposed.” The sanguinary measures of Alva 
were so acceptable to the pope, that he seirt him the con¬ 
secrated hat and sword as marks of his approval. There is 
no proof that he was aware of the preparations for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, but he did things that^ leave 
no doubt of his approving it as cordially as did his 
siiccGSSor. 

How wonderful is this union of upright purpose, eleva¬ 
tion of mind, austerity, and devout religious feeling, with . 
morose bigotry, rancorous hatred, and sanguinary eagerness 
in persecution 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Such was the spirit in which Pius V lived and died." 
When he felt that death was approaching, he once more 
visited the seven ^ churches, “in order,” as he said, “to 
take llave of those holy places.” Thrice did he kiss the 
lowest step of the Scala Santa. He had promised at one 
time not only to expend the whole treasure of the church, 
the very chalices and crosses included, on an expedition 
against England, but even to appear himself at the head of 
the army. Certain fugitive Catholics from England pre¬ 
senting themselves on his way, he declared that “ fain would 
he pour forth his own blood for their sakes.” The principal 
subject of his last words was the League, for the prosperous 
continuation of which he had made all possible prepara¬ 
tions ; the last coins he sent from his hand were destined 

^ Catena : Vita di Pio V, p. 85 ; “Pio si dolse del conte die non 
havesse il comandamento di lui osservato d’ammazzar siibito qualunque 
heretico gli fosse veniito alle mani.” 

^ He died on the ist of May, 1572. 
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for this purpose.' His fancy was haunted to the last moment 
by visions of his different undertakings. He had no doubt 
of their success, believing that, of the very stones, t^od 
would, if needful, raise up the man demanded for so sacred 

^ ' His loss was felt more immediately than he ha_d himself 
anticipated; but also, there was a unity established; a force 
called into existence, by whose inherent power the course 
into which he had directed the nations would inevitably be 
confirmed and maintained. 


• Informatione dell’ infirmita de Pio V: “Havendo in sua stanzi 
in una cassettina 13™. sc. per donate e fare elemosine di sua mano, due 
giorni avanti sua morte fece chiamare il depositano della camera e levarli, 
dicendo che sarieno boni per la lega.” 
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With renewed and concentrated forces Catholicism now 
advanced to confront the Protestant faith. ^ 

Comparing these two mighty antagonists, we perceive 
that Catholicism possessed an immense advantage, inasmuch 
as all its movements were directed by a common chief, 
and tended towards a common centre. Not only could the 
pope combine the strength of other Catholic powers for one 
common effort, but he had also dominions of his own 
sufficiently extensive and powerful to contribute largely 
towards a successful result. 

It is in a new aspect that we are henceforth to consider 
the States of the Church. 

This sovereignty had been founded by the struggles of 
different pontiffs to exalt their families to princely dignit)^ 
or to secure paramount influence for themselves among the 
temporal powers, those of the Italian states more paiticu- 
larly. In neither of these purposes did they succeed to the 
extent of their wishes, and the renewal of these struggles 
had now become altogether impossible. The alienation of 
Church property was forbidden by a special law, while the 
Spaniards, were now too powerful in Italy to leave hope 
of a successful competition with them. The^ temporal 
sovereignty had on the other hand become auxiliary to the 
Church, and the financial resources presented by the former 
were of the utmost importance to the general development 
and welfare; but, before proceeding further, it will be 
needful to examine more closely the administration of the 
papal see, in that form which it gradually assumed during 
the course of the sixteenth century. 
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I. administration of the states of the 

CHURCH 

A finely situated, rich, and noble territory had fallen to 
the lot of the popes. 

The writers of the sixteenth century can find no words 
that suffice them to extol its fertility. How fair are the 
plains around Bologna and throughout Romagna! How 
brightly does a lich productiveness combine with beauty 
down the slopes of the Apennines 1 “ We travelled,” say 

the Venetian ambassadors in 1522, “from Macerata to 
Tolentino, through a district of surpassing loveliness. Hills 
and valleys were clothed with grain; through an extent of 
thirty miles nothing else was to be seen. Uncultivated 
land we could not find for the breadth of a foot. We 
thought it impossible to gather so vast a quantity of corn, 
how then shall it be consumed?” In Romagna 40,000 
stara of corn were yearly produced beyond what was 
required for consumption; for this there was a great 
demand, and after supplying the mountain districts about 
Urbino, Tuscany, and Bologna, 35,000 stara were some¬ 
times exported by sea. On the one coast,^ Venice was 
supplied from Romagna and the March,^ whilst Genoa on 
the other, and sometimes even Naples, were provided for 
by the territory of Viterbo and the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
In one of his bulls for 1566, Pius V exalts the divine 
favour, by whose permission it is that Rome, who was 
formerly not able to subsist without foreign corn, had now 
not only abundance for herself, but could also come in aid 
of her neighbours, and even of foreigners, by land and sea, 
with the produce of her own Campagna.^ In the year 1589, 
the exports of corn from the States of the Church were 

^ Badoer, Relatione, 1591. The friendship of Romagna for Venice 
was based on the recollection of “quanto importa la vicinita di questa 
citta per ben vendere per I’ordinario le loro biade, vini, frutti, guadi et 
altre cose, riportandone all’ incontro boni danari.”' 

^ Jurisdictio consulum artis agriculturae urbis, 9 Sept. 1566: Bullar. 
Cocquel. iv. ii. 314. 
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estimated at the annual value of five hundred thousand 
scudi.^ The various districts were also famed, each for its 
peculiar production ; as Perugia for hemp ; Faenza for flax ; 
Viterbo for both ; Cesena for its wine, which was exported ; 
Rimini for its oil; Bologna for woad; San Lorenzo for 
manna. The vintage of Montefiascone was known and 
esteemed the world over. In the Campagna was then 
produced a breed of horses but little inferior to those of 
Naples. Around Nettuno and Terracina there was excellent 
hunting, especially of the wild boar. There were lakes 
abounding in fish. They had besides salt-works, alum- 
works, and marble-quarries. In a word, the country 
supplied whatever could be desired for the enjoyment of 
life in the richest profusion. 

This fine territory was equally well situated for general 
intercourse with the world. Ancona possessed a flourishing 
trade. “ It is a beautiful place,” say those same ambassadors 
of 1522, ^Hull of merchants, principally Greeks and Turks; 
we were assured that of these, some had transacted business 
in preceding years to the amount of five hundred thousand 
ducats.” In the year 1549, we find two hundred Greek 
families settled there as raerchants;= and with a church 
of their own. The harbour Avas full of caravels from the 
Levant. There were Armenians, Turks, Florentines, Luc- 
chesi, Venetians, and Jews from East and West. The 
wares exposed by the dealers consisted of silks, wool, 
leather, Flemish lead and cloths. Luxury increased, house- 
rent became high, physicians and schoolmasters v/ere more 
numerous, and better paid than at any previous time.^ 

It is not, however, so much on the commercial readiness 

^ Giovanni Gritti, Relatione, 1589 : ‘‘ La Romagna e la Marca sola 
si mette die alcune volte abbia mandato fuori 6o"\ rubbia di grano e 
pill di 30™. di meniidi. II paese di Roma e lo stato di Ik dell’ Alpi 
quasi ogni anno somministra il viver al paese di Genova ed altri luoghi 
circonvicini ; onde dell’ uscita di grani e di biade dello stato eedesi- 
astico si tien per cosa certa che ogni anno entri in esso valsente di 500”*. 
sc. almeno : ne all’ incontro ha bisogno di cose di fuori se non di poco 
momento et in poca stima, che sono specierie e cose da vestirsi di nobili 
e persone principal!. ” 

® Voyage de Montaigne, ii. 488. 

^ Saracini, Noti^ie istoriche della Citta d’Ancona ; Roma, 16759 
p. 362. 
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and activity of the papal subjects as on their bravery, that 
writers of the period love to dwell. Not unfrequently are 
the inhabitants of each district set before us, distinguished 
by . the varying shades of their military character. The 
people of Perugia are “ steady soldiers; ” those of Romagna, 
brave but improvident.” The inhabitants of Spoleto are 
fertile in expedients and the art's of strategy; those of 
Bologna full of courage, but difficult to hold in discipline; 
the men of the March are given to plunder; the people of 
Faenza surpass all others in firmness when charged in battle, 
or in the sustained pursuit of the retreating enemy. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Forll excel in the execution of difficult manoeuvres; 
those of Fermo in the use of the lance.^ The whole popu- 
lation, says one of the Venetians before referred to, are apt 
for the uses of war, and martial by nature. No sooner do 
they leave their homes than they are fitted for any mode 
of service. They are equally good in sieges as in the open 
field, and bear with little difficulty the toils and privations 
of a campaign.^ Venice ever drew her best troops from the 
March and from Romagna; therefore it was that the 
republic always prized so highly the good-will of the dukes 
of Urbino; we constantly find officers from that district in 
their service. It was said of this country, that captains for 
all the princes in the world might be found in it. The fact 
was frequently alluded to, that from these lands had gone 
forth that company of St. George, with whose aid Alberic 
of Barbiano had extirpated the hordes of foreign mercenaries, 
and restored the fame of Italian arms. It was still the same 
race of men as that whence had proceeded the legions who 
of old had so largely contributed- to the establishment of the 
Roman empire.® They have not indeed continued to merit 

^ Landi, Quaestiones Forcianae : Neapoli, 1536 ; a book filled with 
minnte and remarkable notices of the state of Italy at that time. 

^ Suriano, 1570: Quanto a soldali, e commune opinione che nello 
Stato della chiesa siano i migliori di tutto il resto d’ltalia anzi 
d’Europa.” 

® Lorenzo Friuli, Relatione, 1586 : ‘‘Lo stato pieno di viveri per 
darne anco a popoli vicini, pieno di huomini bellicosi”—he specifies 
the families of Genga, Carpagna, and Malatesta—“ Pareno tutti questi 
popoli nati et allevati nella militia. E niolto presto si metteha insieme 
molto buona gente toccando il tamburo.” 
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these emphatic encomiums through all periods of their his¬ 
tory, yet the last great military leader, by whom' these men 
were employed beyond their own frontiers, is known to 
have preferred them to any other of his Italian troops, nay, 
even to a considerable part of his French soldiery. 

These rich and populous territories, with their brav.e 
inhabitants, were now subjected to the peaceful and spiritual 
government of the popes. It is for us to examine the basis 
and organization of this ecclesiastical State as it developed 
its resources under their rule. 

It was founded, as were most of the Italian sovereignties, 
on the more or less rigid limitation of that independence to 
which the municipalities had, in the course of the centur}'*, 
almost everywhere attained. 

Even during the fifteenth century, the priors of Viterbo, 
seated on their stone seats before the door of the town-hall, 
-fr received the oath of the podesta, sent them by the pontiff or 
his representative.^ 

When the city of Fano placed itself under the immediate 
sovereignty of the papal see, in 1463, it made certain con¬ 
ditions : first, that to all future time the city should hold 
immediately of the papal throne; next that it should 
select its own podesta, whose appointment should need no 
further confirmation, and that for twenty years it should be 
subjected to no new impost; finally, it stipulated for all 
benefits arising from the sale of salt, with various other 
immunities.^ 

A prince, so arbitrary as' was Caesar Borgia, could yet 
not avoid the grant of certain privileges to the cities con¬ 
stituting his principality. Thus he resigned revenues to the 
town of Sinigaglia, which till then had invariably been 
claimed by the sovpreign.^ 

How much more, then, would these concessions be 
expected from Julius II, whose ambition it was to present 
himself as a liberator from tyranny. He reminded the 
Perugians himself that the best years of his youth had been 
passed within their walls. When he drove Baglioni from 

^ Feliciano Bussi, Istoria di Viterbo, p. 59 - 
- Amiani, Memorie istoriche della Citta di Fano, t. ii. p. -4, 

^ Siena, Storia di Sinigaglia, App. n, 6, 

VOL. L 
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Perugia, he did not refuse to recall the exiles or to reinstate 
the peaceful magistrates, the piori; he conferred increased 
emoluments on the professors of the university, and invaded 
no one of the ancient immunities of the city: for a long 
time it paid a few thousand ducats only as a recognition of 
his sovereignty; and even under Clement VII I find a 
calculation of how many troops Perugia could bring into 
the field, precisely as though it had been a completely free 
municipality.^ 

Nor was Bologna more closely restricted. Together 
with the forms of municipal independence, it retained many 
of the essential attributes : the administration of the town 
revenues was entirely in its own hands, it maintained troops 
of its own, and the papal legate received a salary from the city. 

The towns of Romagna were seized by Julius II during 
the Venetian war; but he did not annex a single one to the 
pontificate without first consenting to restrictive conditions, 
or conferring new and fixed rights; these stipulations were 
always referred to in later times. The political relation 
with the Church into which they had entered by these 
treaties received the title of Ecclesiastical Freedom.” ^ 

Thus constituted, the State as a whole bore a certain 
resemblance to that of Venice. In each, the political power 
had at one time resided in the commune, and this had for 
the most part subjected other smaller communities over 
which it held sway. In the Venetian states these paramount 
municipalities had submitted themselves under conditions* 
strictly defined, without resigning the whole of their in¬ 
dependence to the control of the 7 iobiii of Venice. In 
the States of the Church these same municipalities became 
subject to the commoiwealth of the Curia; for as in Venice 
^ it was the nobility that formed the commonwealth, so in 
Rome this was represented by the court. The dignity of 
the prelacy was not indeed absolutely indispensable as a 
qualification, even for the supreme powers of the munici¬ 
palities, during the first half of this^ century; secular 
vice-legates were frequent in Perugia, while in Romagna it 

^ Suriano, Relatione di Fioienza, 1533 . 

2 Rainaldus alludes to this, but very briefly. ^ Touching Ravenna, 
. see Hieronymi Rubei Historiarum Ravennatum, lib, viii. p. 660 . 
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appear to have been suppressed by the voluiiteerSj^ but in 1791 
and 1792 they broke out again on a much larger scale in the 
counties of Tyrone, Down, Louth, Meath, Oavan, and Monaghan. 
There were frequent combats of large bodies ot armed men, 
numerous outrages, rumours of intended massacres of Catholics 
by Presbyterians and of Presbyterians by Catholics, threatening 
letters which showed by clear internal evidence that they were the 
work of very ignorant men. In the county of Louth the Catholics 
appear to have been the chief offenders, for it is stated that in the 
spring assizes of 1793 at Dundalk twenty-one Defenders were 
sentenced to death and thirty-seven to transportation and im¬ 
prisonment, while thirteen trials for murder were postponed.^ In 
the county of Meath, also, which was during several months in a 
condition of utter social anarchy, it is admitted by the best Catholic 
authority that the Catholics were the aggressors.^ The distur¬ 
bances broke out near the end of 1792, in a part of the county 
adjoining the county of Cavan, where there were large settlements 
of Presbyterians, between whom and the Catholics there had long 
subsisted a traditional animosity. At first the Catholics plun¬ 
dered the Protestants of their arms with impunity, but soon a 
large body of well-armed Presbyterians, or, as they were still 
commonly called, ‘ Scotch,’ came from the county of Cavan, ac¬ 
companied by some resident gentry, and turned the scale. There 
were pitched battles in broad daylight; soldiers w^ere called out 
and many persons were shot. The Presbyterians were accused 
of having ^ overrun the country, pillaged, plundered, and burned 
without requiring any mark of guilt but religion.’ Magistrates 
were alternately charged with apathy, connivance, timidity, and 
violent oppression. There was great difficulty in obtaining legal 
evidence, and two or three informers were murdered. 

For six or eight months Defender outrages continued in this 
county almost uncontrolled, and it was noticed that every kind of 
crime was perpetrated under the name. It was found that the 
most efficient means of suppressing the Defenders was the for- 


^ MoNevin’s JPieees of Irish Bistory, 
p. 46. 

2 J£vLBgmYQ'sBeleVAonsin Irelmd 
(Slid edition), p. 63. 

® Candid Account of the Bisturl- 
ances in the County of hleath in 1792, 
1793, and 1794, % a County Meath 


Freeholder (Dublin, 1794), This 
pamphlet, which is evidently written 
by a well-informed and moderate 
Catholic, is the fullest account I 
know of the Defender movement at 
this period. 
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seemed to be almost an established rule that a lay president 
should direct the administration. It would sometimes hap¬ 
pen that laymen would acquire an almost unlimited power 
and influence, as did Jacopo Salviati under Clement VII, 
bm in such cases they were ever connected in some manner 
with the Curia; they belonged in one way or another to the 
pope, and were thus members of that corporation. 

_ At this period the towns would seem to have had no 
liking for secular governors; they preferred and requested 
to be ruled by prelates, as holding it more honourable to 
obey an ecclesiastic of high rank. Compared with a, German 
principality, and its carefully organized system of well- 
defined grades, the Italian looks at first sight little better 
than a mere parchy; hut in point of fact the partition of 
rights and privileges was quite as clearly understood, and as 
rigidly adhered to in the latter as in the former. The 
supreme authorities of a city, for example, were held in 
check hy the nobles, the nobles by the hurghers (cittadini), 
the subjugated commune kept jealous watch over the acts 
of its superior, and the rural populations over the towns. It 
is a striking fact that the establishment of provincial govern¬ 
ments was in no one instance adopted in Italy; certain 
provincial assemblies w’ere indeed held in the papal states, 
and even received the imposing nanre of “ parliament,” but 
there must have been something adverse to institutions of 
this character in the manners or modes of thought of Italians, 
since no one of them ever attained to effectual or enduring 
influence. ° 

From what has been said, it will be obvious that if the 
municipal constitution had acquired that complete develop¬ 
ment of which it was susceptible, and towards which it 
seemed to tend (by the limitation which on the one hand 
it imposed on the governing authority, and that presented 
to the powers of the communes, and the multitude of 
individual privileges on the other), it would then have 
exhibited the principle of stability in its most significant 
aspect; a political system, based on prerogatives clearly 
defined, and on checks that were reciprocally effectual. 

Considerable 'progress towards a constitution of this 
character was made by the Venetian states, and certain 
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steps, but much less decided oneS; were taken in the same 
direction by those of the Church. 

This difference was inevitable from the diversity of 
origin in each government- In Venice the reins were held 
by a corporation, self-governing and hereditary, which 
considered the supreme power as its legitimate property. 
The Roman Curia, on the contrary, was in continual fluc¬ 
tuation, every new conclave infusing new elements, the 
compatriots of each successive pope invariably obtained a 
large portion of the public business. Among the Venetians, 
appointments to office proceeded from the corporation 
itself; in Rome they were to be gained only from the favour 
of the pope. The rulers of Venice were held to their 
duties by rigorous laws, close inspection, and regard to the 
honour of their body. The Roman authorities were rather 
incited by hope of promotion than restrained by fear of 
punishment; both depending principally on the favour and 
good-will of the pontiff, they thus enjoyed a more extensive 
freedom of action. 

We shall proceed to shew that the papal government had 
from the first secured to itself a larger degree of authority. 

Of this fact we find convincing proof by a comparison of 
the concessions made to the municipalities they conquered, 
by Rome and Venice respectively; a favourable opportunity 
for such comparison presents itself in the case of Faenza. 
This city, which had capitulated to Venice some years before 
its surrender to the ecclesiastical state, had made conditions 
with each government.^ It had, for example, demanded 
from both that no new impost should ever be laid on them, 
but with consent of the majority in the great council of 
Faenza. To this the Venetians agreed without reserve; 
whereas the pontiff added the significant clause, unless it 
shall appear to him advisable to do otherwise for good and 
sufficient causes.” I will not multiply instances, a similar 
state of matters prevailing throughout; one other fact in 
proof shall suffice. The Venetians had assented without 
hesitation to the demand that all criminal judgments should 

^ Historie di Faenza, fatica di Giulio Cesare Tonduzzi, Faenza, 
1675, contains, p. 562, the capitulations concluded with the Venetians 
in 150I} s-i^d those agreed to by Julius II in 1510. 
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be referred to the podesta and his court (Curia). The pope 
confirms this privilege in its general import, but makes the 
irnportant exception, “ In cases of high-treason or of similar 
crimes, calculated to cause popular irritation, the authority- 
of the governor shall step in.” It is obvious then that the 
papal government assumed from the very outset a much 
more effective exercise of the sovereign authority than did 
that of Venice.^ 

But it must also be admitted that this extension of the 
ecclesiastical powers was greatly facilitated by the munici¬ 
palities themselves. 

In these subjugated towns, and in that day, the middle 
classes, the burghers, traders, and artisans, while their gains 
sufficed to procure them the means of life, remained peace¬ 
able and obedient; but the patricians, the nobles in whom 
the municipal authority was vested, were in perpetual com¬ 
motion and tumult; they practised no arts, they paid little 
attention to agriculture, had no disposition to intellectual 
improvement, and did not greatly care even for skill in 
arms; they were wholly devoted to the pursuit of their 
particular feuds and enmities. The old factions of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines were still in existence, they had been revived 
by the late wars, in which victory was sometimes with one 
and sometimes with the other; all the families belonging to 
these two parties were well known, with the side they adopted. 

In Faenza, Ravenna, and Forli, the Ghibellines had the 
upper hand, in Rimini the Guelphs were the stronger. But ^ 
in all these towns the weaker party still maintained itself 
alive. In Cesena and Imola they were nearly balanced. 
Among these then, even in times of external peace, a secret 
warfare was incessantly proceeding; each man was specially 
occupied in seeking to depress his opponent of the adverse 
faction, and to cast him into the shade.^ The leaders had 

^ Its mode of employing this authority may he gathered from 
Paul III, who tells us in 1547, that “ceux qd viennent nouvellement 
au papat viennent pauvres, obliges de promesses, et la depense qu’ils 
font pour s’asseurer dans les terres de I’Eglise monte plus que le profit 
des premieres annees.” The Cardinal de Guise to the king of France, 
in Ribier, ii. 77. 

^ Relatione della Romagna (Bibl. Alt.) ; “Li nobili hanno seguito 
di molte persone, delle quali alcune volte si vagliono ne’ consegli per 
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always adherents from the lowest classes at their command ; 
wild, determined bravoes, of fierce and wandering habits, 
who were ever prepared with offers of service to those whom 
they knew to be in fear of enemies, or to have injuries 
demanding vengeance; these men were always ready to 
commit murder for a sum of money. 

The result of these incessant feuds was, that the cities 
became less vigilant in the maintenance of their rights, for 
as each party distrusted the other, so neither would permit 
authority to rest in its opponent’s hands. On the arrival of 
the president or legate in the province, the question was not 
whether the municipal rights would be respected, but rather 
which party would be favoured by the new functionary. It 
would be difficult to describe the exultation of the successful 
party, or the dismay of its rivals, when this was ascertained. 
Infinite prudence was required on the part of the legate, the 
most influential men were ready to attach themselves to his 
side, they did their utmost to render themselves acceptable 
to him, affected earnest zeal for the interest of the state, 
and acquiesced in all the plans he might propose for its 
advantage; but all this was frequently for no other purpose 
than that of placing themselves well with the governor, and 
by gaining his confidence, become all the better enabled to 
persecute the party-they abhorred.^ 

The position of the provincial barons was somewhat 
different. They were for the most part very poor, but 
ambitious, and liberal to prodigality, usually keeping open 
house, although it was known that their expenditure largely 

conseguire qualche carica o per se o per altri, per potere vincere o per 
impedire all’ altri qualche richiesta: ue’ giudicii per provare et alcune 
volte per testificare, nelle inimicitie per fare vendette, ingiurie: alcuni 
ancora a Ravenna, Imola e Faenza usavano di contrabandare grano.” 
[The nobles have numerous dependants, of whom they avail themselves 
in the councils to obtain offices, either for themselves or others ; also 
to further their own purposes and hinder their neighbours’ ; these aid 
them even in their suits before the tribunals, or bear witness for them, 
and take part in their quarrels, or procure them revenge ; some too, about 
Ravenna, Imola, and Faenza, are in the habit of smuggling grain.] 

1 Relatione di Mons™. Rev"’°. Giov. P. Ghisilieri, al P. Gre¬ 
gorio XII r, tornando egli dal presidentato di Romagna. From 
Tonduzzi (Historic di Faenza, p. 673) we see that Ghisilieri went into 
the province in 1578. 
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exceeded their income, and this without exception. They 
had always adherents in the towns, and sometimes employed 
these men for the most illegal purposes; but their principal 
care was to preserve a perfect understanding with their 
peasantry, in whose hands remained the greater part of the 
soil, which constituted all their wealth. The advantages of 
high birth, and the prerogatives of gentle blood, were suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated on the one part, and held in profound 
reverence on the other, through all the lands of the south; 
but distinction of ranks was not marked in the same manner 
as in northern countries, presenting no obstacle to a close 
personal intimacy. The peasants lived with their barons in 
a sort of fraternal subordination, nor could it easily be told 
whether the peasantry were more ready to oifer service and 
,obedience, or the barons to render aid and protection; 
their connection had a character that was even patriarchal.^ 
One cause for this probably was, that the baron abstained 
from giving his peasantry any cause for appeal to the State 
authorities, being but little disposed to regard with reverence 
the feudal supremacy of the papal see j as to the peasants, 
they considered this supremacy, and the legate’s claim to 
jurisdiction (not in cases of appeal only, but also in the first 
instance), by no means as claims of right, but rather as the 
consequence of an unfortunate political conjuncture, that 
would soon pass away. 

There were also found in certain districts, more especially 
in Romagna, independent communities of peasants.^ These 
were large clans, descended from a common stock; lords 
in their own villages, generally half-savage, all 'well-armed, 
and especially practised in the use of the arquebus, they 
may perhaps be best compared with the free Greek and 

^ Relatione della Romagna: “Essendosi aggiustati gli uni all* 
humore degli altri.” [Each bending to the humour of the other.] 

2 The peasants also sometimes freed themselves from the yoke of 
the towns. See Ghisilieri: “ Scossi da quel giogo e recati quasi corpo 
diverso da quelle citta {e.g. Forli, Cesena) si governano con certe loro 
leggi separate sotti il governo d’un protettore eletto da loro niedesimi, 
li quali hanno amplissima autorita di far le resolutioni necessarie per li 
•casi occorrenti alii contadifii.’* [Withdrawing as a body from those 
cities, they govern themselves by separate laws, under a president 
chosen by themselves, who has power to decide in all their affairs.] 
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Sclavoman communities, who had preserved their privileges 
among the Venetians; or with those of Candia, the Morea, 
and Dalmatia, who had regained their lost independence 
from the Turks. In the States of the Church these peasants 
also adhered to one or other of the different factions: thus, 
the Cavina clan, with the Scardocci and Solaroli, were Ghi- 
hellines; the Manbelli, Cerroni, and Serra were Guelphs. 
In the district of the Serra clan there w^as a hill, which 
served as an asylum for those who had committed any 
offence. The most important of these clans was the Cerroni, 
whose numbers had extended across the frontier into the 
Florentine territory ; they were divided into two branches, 
the Rinaldi and Ravagli, between whom, in spite of their 
common origin, there existed a bitter feud. They main¬ 
tained a sort of hereditary connection with many among the 
noblest families of the towns, and also with certain eminent 
jurists, by whom the faction was supported in all questions 
with the laws. Throughout Romagna, there was no single 
family, however distinguished, that might not have been 
injured by these banded peasants. The Venetians took care 
to have always an interest in one or other of their chiefs, 
for the purpose of securing their aid in case of war. 

If these populations, as we have before remarked, had 
been well united, the Roman prelates would have found it 
difficult to assert their authority, but in their dissensions the 
government found its strength. To this effect a president 
of Romagna, writing to Gregory XIII, expresses himself, 
as I find, in his report: “ Very difficult is the task of govern¬ 
ing, when the people hold themselves too closely together ; 
let them be disunited, and the mastery is then easily 
gained.” ^ There was, besides, another circumstance acting 
in favour of government. This was the formation of a 
party consisting of those peaceable men of the middle 
classes who desired to live tranquilly, and were not attached 
to either faction. In Fario this party entered into an asso¬ 
ciation called the “ Holy Union,” compelled to this, as the 
record of their institution sets forth, ‘‘ because all the town 
is become full of robbers and murderers, so that, not only 

1 ^Ghisilieri: Siccome il^popolo disunite facilmente si domina, cosl 
difficilmente si regge quando e troppo unite.” 
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are those in jeopardy who join themselves to the several 
feudSj but also those who would fain eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow.’^ They bound themselves, by an oath 
in the church, as brethren for life and death, to maintain 
the tranquillity of the town, and to exterminate those who 
sought to disturb it.^ They were favoured by the govern¬ 
ment, from whom they received permission to carry arms, 
and we find them throughout Romagna under the name of 
the Faclfid, From this body was gradually constituted a kind 
of plebeian magistracy. Adherents of government might also 
be found among the free peasants; the Manbelli, for example, 
attached themselves to the court of the legate; they arrested 
banditti, and acted as wardens of the frontiers, a service that 
procured them increased estimation among the neighbouring 
clans.^ Local jealousies, the contests arising between cities 
and the surrounding villages, with various other internal 
differences, all contributed to increase the power of the 
government. 

Here, then, in place of that respect for law, good order, 
and stability, which, judging from its theory only, we should 
have expected this constitution of the State to produce, 
we find the turbulent strife of factions, intervention of the 
government so long as these remained at variance, reaction 
and opposition of the municipalities when they are again 
united; violence acting in support of the law, violence op¬ 
posed to the law; every man trying to what extent he might 
rebel with impunity. 

Immediatejy after the accession of Leo X, the Floren¬ 
tines, who had obtained a large share in the administration, 

^ It was not unlike the Hermandad. Amiani, Memorie di Fano, 
ii. 146, gives us their formula founded on the text: “Bead pacifici, 
quia filii Dei vocabuntur.” From this their name in other towns may 
have been derived. ^ 

- According to the Relatione della Romagna, they also called them¬ 
selves “huomini da Schieto,” from their dwelling-place. “ Fluomini,” 
it says, “che si fanno molto riguardare, sono Guelfi: la corte di 
Romagna si e valuta dell’ opera loro molto utilmente, massime in 
havere in mano banditi et in ovviare alle fraud! che si fanno in estrarre 
bestiami dalle montagne.” [Men who made themselves much respected, 
they are Guelphs, and the court of Romagna found them very useful, 
particularly in capturing banditti, and preventing the cattle from being 
carried off from the mountains,] 
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exercised the rights of the Curia with the most oppressive 
violence. Deputations from the cities were seen to arrive 
in Rome, one after another, entreating relief from their 
burdens. Ravenna declared itself prepared to surrender to 
the Turks, rather than endure the continuance of such a 
system.^ During vacancies of the pontificate, it frequently 
happened that the ancient feudal lords would return to 
power, and were not expelled by the new pope without 
considerable difficulty. The cities, on the other hand, 
dreaded being alienated from the papal see. A cardina], 
a connection of the pope, or perhaps some neighbour¬ 
ing prince, would occasionally offer a sum of money to 
the “ camera,"’ for the right of governing one or other of 
these towns. Aware of this, the towns, on their part, had 
agents and envoys at Rome, whose office it was to discover 
all projects of this sort on the instant of their formation, 
and to interpose for their defeat; in this they were most 
frequently successful; they were, however, sometimes com¬ 
pelled to employ force against the papal authorities, and 
even against the pontiff’s troops. In the history of nearly 
all these towns are found instances of very determined in¬ 
subordination. It once happened in Faenza that the citizens 
had a regular battle with the Swiss guards of Leo X. This 
Avas in the summer of 152r. They fought furiously in the 
streets, and the Swiss had succeeded In gathering themselves 
into one body on the market-place; but the townsmen 
having barricaded all the avenues leading from it, the Swiss 
were content to depart quietly, since they could do so 
unmolested, when one of the barriers had been removed. 
The anniversary of this day was long afterwards celebrated 
in. Faenza with religious solemnities and rejoicings.^ Jesi, 
again, though by no means a town of importance, had yet 

^ Marino Zorzi, Relatione of 1517: “ Le terre cli Romagna e in 
gran combiistione e desordine : li vien fatla poca jiistitia: e Ini orator 
ha visto tal x man di oratori al cardinal di Medici, che negotia le 
faccnde laraentandosi di mali portamenti fanno quelli rettori loro.’^ 
[The country of Romagna is in great commotion, little justice is done 
there: I who speak, have seen as many as ten deputations going to 
Cardinal Medici, lamenting the state of things there ; and, above all, 
loudly bewailing the lawless conduct of their rulers.] 

® Tonduzzi, Historic di Faenza, p. 609. 
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courage to attack the vice-governor in his palace, on the 
25th of November, 1528. He had denaanded certain marks 
of honour, which the inhabitants refused. The peasants 
united themselves to the citizens, they took into their pay 
a hundred Albanians who chanced to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and drove the vice-governor, with his followers, from 
the town. The chronicler of Jesi, in other respects a most 
devout Catholic, relates this fact with infinite complacency. 
“ My native town,” says he, now seeing herself restored to 
her ^primitive freedom, resolved solemnly to celebrate the 
anniversary of this day, at the public expense.” ^ 

But other results were sure to proceed from these acts 
of violence; new oppressions for example, punishments, 
and closer restrictions. All such occasions were gladly 
seized by the government, as affording a pretext for de¬ 
priving the towns that still retained any efficient part of 
their ancient independence, of its last traces, and reducing 
them to entire subjection. 

Of this we have remarkable examples in the histories of 
Ancona and Perugia. 

From Ancona the pontiffs received a very small annual 
tribute only, as a mere recognition of their sovereignty. 
The insufficiency of this became all the more apparent as 
the town advanced in riches and prosperity. The revenues 
of Ancona were estimated by the court at 50,000 scudi, and 
it was found to be intolerable that the local nobility should 
divide so large a sum among themselves. It chanced that 
the city not only refused the payment of new imposts, but 
also took forcible possession of a castle to which it had 
claims. This occasioned a violent misunderstanding. The 
mode of asserting their rights sometimes adopted by govern¬ 
ments in that day is worthy of notice. The papal officers 
drove off the cattle from the March of Ancona, by way of 
levying the new taxes. This they called making reprisals. 

But Clement VII was not content with these “ reprisals.” 
He waited only for a favourable opportunity to make him¬ 
self really master of Ancona, and this he made no scruple 
of employing artifice to bring about. 

^ Baldassini, Memorie istoriche dell’ anticliissima Citta di Jesi: 
Jesi, 1744, p. 256. 
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Declaring that the Turkish power, emboldened by its 
recent successes in Egypt and Rhodes, and the extent of 
its influence in the Mediterranean, might be daily expected 
to attack Italy, he caused a fortress to be erected at Ancona. 
Many Turkish ships were constantly at anchor oif Ancona, 
and the pontiff expressed extreme apprehension for its safety, 
defenceless as it was, alleging this as the only motive for 
raising the fortress. He sent Antonio Sangallo to construct 
the works, which proceeded with excessive rapidity, and a 
small garrison soon after appeared to take possession. This 
was the moment that Clement had awaited : matters having 
arrived so far, the governor of the March, Monsignore Ber¬ 
nardino della Barba, who, though a priest, was a man of 
martial character, arrived before Ancona one morning in 
September of 1532, with an imposing force which the 
jealousy of the neighbouring cities had supplied to him. 
Having seized one of the gates, he marched to the market- ^ 
place and drew up his troops before the palace. Suspecting 
no evil, the Anziani, but recently chosen by lot, were 
peaceably abiding here, with the badges of the supreme 
dignity around them; Della Barba entered with his escort 
of oflicers, and with little ceremony informed them that ' 
'' the pope had determined to take the uncontrolled govern¬ 
ment of Ancona into his own hands.’' There was no pos¬ 
sibility of opposing effectual resistance, for though the 
younger nobles hastily gathered a few bands of devoted 
adherents from the neighbouring villages, the elders, per¬ 
ceiving that the papal troops were prepared by their new 
fortifications for every emergency, refused to expose the 
city to devastation and ruin: they submitted, therefore, to 
what they saw was unavoidable. 

The Anziani vacated the palace, and immediately after 
appeared the new legate, Benedetto degli Accolti, from 
whom the Ca?ne?‘a Aj>ostoIica had received promise of twenty 
thousand scudi annually for the right of government in 
Ancona. 

And now its position was changed entirely : all arms 
were required to be surrendered, and sixty-four of the prin¬ 
cipal nobles were banished; the magistracy was placed in 
different hands j portions of the administration were entrusted 
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mation of a secret committee of gentlemen—one of-whom was a 
Oatliolic—^who bound themselves not to disclose the names of 
informers. At last the gang was broken up and several members 
turned approvers. A clergyman named Butler appears to have 
shown admirable courage, judgment, and skill in his capacity as 
magistrate, and it was said to have been chiefly due to him that 
in a few months Defenderism scarcely appeared on the western 
side of the Boyne and Blackwater. In October 1793 he was 
shot dead near the palace of the Bishop of Meath at Ardbrackan. 
Two or three leading Catholic shopkeepers of Navan were arrested 
on suspicion of being concerned in a popish conspiracy for mur¬ 
dering him, and one of them, of the name of Pay, was put on 
his trial. He had been secretary of a Catholic meeting at Trim 
in the preceding year, and appears to have been exceedingly re¬ 
spected by his coreligionists. They alleged that his detention 
was very harsh and his trial very unfair, and it is at least certain 
that the evidence against him completely broke down, and that 
with the full assent of the judge he was honourably acquitted by 
a Protestant j ury. Large rewards had been offered for infoimers, 
and it appears that some perjured evidence was brought against 
respectable Catholics. One informer was actually transported 
for perjury, and several prisoners were acquitted.' In the county 
of Meath it was noticed with much indignation that while the 
juries had previously consisted chiefly of Catholics, they were 
now almost wholly Protestants; but those who have any real 
knowledge of Irish life will probably hesitate to pronounce 
that such an exclusion under such circumstances was in the 
interests of public justice unnecessary. 

Loid Bellamont at this time showed great activity both in 
Cavan and Meath, but in general the great proprietors were 
absentees, and the difficult and dangerous duty of suppressing 
the disturbances was thrown chiefly on the smaller Protestant 
gentry. The motives that were at work in convulsing the 
country were evidently of many kinds. There was an extreme 


^ Grattan’s Life, iv 159. A re¬ 
port of Fay’s trial was published in 
Dublin in 1794. There was only a 
single witness for the prosecution, 
and he was a man of infamous cha¬ 
racter, and was contradicted on oath 


as to several parts of his evidence. 
I do not, however, see any evidence 
of unfairness on the part of Judge 
Downes, who tried the case, and he 
certainly summed up strongly for an 
acquittal 
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to persons who were not noble, and to the inhabitants of the 
districts surrounding. The old statutes were no longer 
suffered to form the rule of government. 

Woe to him who ventured to deviate from the new regu¬ 
lations. Some of the principal nobles incurred the suspicion 
of conspiracy,—they were instantly seized, condemned, and 
beheaded. On the following day a carpet was spread in 
the market-place; on this were laid the bodies, each [with a 
burning torch beside it; and thus they remained through the 
whole day. 

The inhabitants of Ancona were indeed relieved by 
Paul III from some portion of the severe restrictions they 
at first suffered, but their subjection was none the less com¬ 
plete ; their former independence he was by no means inclined 
to restore.^ 

This pontiff was, in fact, more disposed to fix than to 
remove the fetters of the conquered cities in most instances, 
as for example in that of Perugia, for whose subjugation he 
employed the same Bernardino della Barba. 

The price of salt being doubled by Paul HI, the people 
of Perugia declared that they w^ere justified by their privi¬ 
leges in refusing to pay it. For this the pope excommunicated 
them; and the citizens, assembling in the churches, elected 
a magistracy oftwenty-five defenders.” They laid the keys 
of their town before a crucifix in the market-place, and both 
sides took up arms. 

A general commotion was excited by the revolt of so im¬ 
portant a city, and very grave consequences would doubtless 
have ensued had there been war in any other part of Italy; 
but as all was tranquil, the assistance on which the inhabi¬ 
tants had calculated from surrounding states could not be 
rendered. 

Accordingly, wheri Pier Luigi Farnese appeared before 
the town with an army of ten thousand Italians and three 
thousand Spaniards, Perugia, though possessing considerable 
power, had yet not wherewith to oppose a force so con¬ 
siderable. The government of the twenty-five, too, was 
rather distinguished by violence and tyranny than by pru¬ 
dence and careful measures for the defence of the towm; 

^ Saracini, Ngtizie istpriche della Citta d’Ancona, ii. xi. p. 335. 
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they did not even provide money to pay the troops brought 
to their aid by a member of the Baglioni family. Ascanio 
Colonna, who also resisted the same impost, was their only 
ally, and he confined himself to driving off cattle from the 
domains of the Church, nor could he be prevailed on to 
afford a more effectual assistance. 

Thus Perugia, after a brief enjoyment of liberty, was 
again reduced to subjection, and surrendered on the third of 
June, 1540. Clothed in long mourning dresses, with ropes 
round their necks, the deputies of the city presented them¬ 
selves beneath the portico of St. Peter, and kneeling at the- 
feet of the pontiff, entreated his pardon. 

This was not refused; but their liberties were entirely 
destroyed, and all their rights and privileges repealed. 

And now Bernardino della Barba arrived in Perugia, and 
dealt with that city as he had done with Ancona. The 
inhabitants were compelled to deliver up their arms; the 
chains with which they had been accustomed to close their 
streets were taken away; the Jionses of the “ twenty-five,” 
who had themselves escaped in time, were razed to the 
ground, and on the site of that inhabited by the Baglioni, a 
fortress was constructed. The citizens were obliged to pay 
the expense of all. A chief magistrate was now appointed, 
whose name sufficiently denotes the character of his duties; 
he was called ‘‘ the conservator of ecclesiastical obedience.” 
The ancient title of “ prior ” was, indeed, restored to this 
functionary by a subsequent pontiff, but the restitution of his 
former powers did not accompany it.^ 

By the same force that had subjugated Perugia, Ascanio 
Colonna was also put down and expelled from all his stronor- 
holds. ^ 

These repeated and successful achievements effected an 
immense augmentation of the papal authority in the States of 
the Church,*—neither city nor baron dared now presume to 
oppose it. The independent municipalities had submitted 
one after another, and the Roman court had at length drawn 

^ Mariotti, Memorie istoriche civili ed ecclesiastiche della Citta di 
Perugia e suo contado ; Perugia, 1806, gives us authentic and minute 
accounts of these events, vol. i. pp. 113-160 5 and again refers to them 
on p. 634. 
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the entire resources of the country into its own hands, to be 
disposed of for the furtherance of its own purposes. 

Let us now examine the manner in which these resources 
were administered. 


2. FINANCES 

In the first instance we must proceed to make ourselves 
acquainted with the system of the papal finances, and the 
rather as this system is important, not only as regards the 
Roman states, but also because of the example furnished by 
it to all Europe. 

We have first to observe that the system of exchanges 
adopted in the middle ages originated chiefly in the nature 
of the papal revenues, which, due from all parts of the world, 
were to be transmitted to the Curia from every separate 
country: but it is equally worthy of remark, that the system 
of national debt by which we are even now enveloped, and 
which maintains so important an influence on the operations 
of commerce, was first fully developed in the States of the 
Church. 

There has doubtless been justice in the complaints raised 
against the exactions of Rome during the fifteenth century, 
but it is also true that of the proceeds a small part only 
passed into the hands of the pope. Pius II enjoyed the 
obedience of all Europe, yet he once suffered so extreme a 
dearth of money that he was forced to restrict his household 
and himself to one meal a day 1 The two hundred thousand 
‘ducats required for the Turkish war that he ’was meditating 
had to be borrowed j and the petty expedients, adopted by 
many popes, of demanding from a prince, a bishop, or a 
grand-master, w^ho might have some cause before the court, 
the gift of a gold cup filled with ducats, or a present of rich 
furs,^ only show the depressed and wretched condition of 
their resources. 

^ Voigt, Stimmen^ aus Pom liber den papstlichen Hof im fimf- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, in F. von Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbiich for 
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There is no doubt that money reached the court, if not in 
the extravagant sums that many have believed, yet to a 
very considerable extent: but, arrived so far, it was at once 
dispersed through channels innumerable. A large portion, 
for example, was absorbed by the revenues of those offices, 
which it had long been the practice to dispose of by sale. 
The income of these offices was principally derived from 
perquisites and fees, and but slight restraint was imposed on 
the exactions of those who had purchased them. The price 
at which each of these appointments was resold as it became 
vacant, was all that recurred to the papal coffers. 

If then the pontiff desired to undertake any costly 
enterprise, he was compelled to find some extraordinary 
expedient for procuring the means ; jubilees and indulgences 
were thus most welcome auxiliaries; incited by these, the 
piety of the faithful secured him an ample resource. He 
had also another mode of gaining supplies at his need. 
He had but to create new offices, when the sale of these was 
sure to afford him a respectable amount. This was an 
extraordinary sort of loan, and one for which the Church 
paid heavy interest, which had to be provided for by an 
increase of the imposts. The practice had long prevailed; 
an authentic register existing in the house of Chigi enume¬ 
rates nearly six hundred and fifty saleable offices, of which 
the income amounted to about one hundred thousand scudi.^ 
These were for the most part, procurators, registrars, abbre- 
viators, correctors, notaries, secretaries, nay, even messengers 
and doorkeepers, whose increased numbers were continually 
raising the expense of a bull or brief. It was indeed for 
that very purpose that their offices took the particular form 
assigned them; as to the duties connected with each, these 
were little or nothing. 

1833, contains numerous remarks on this subject. Whoever has access 
to the work, Silesia vor und seit dem Jahre 1740, will find there, ii. 483, 
a satire of the fifteenth century, not badly done, on this monstrous 
system of present-making: “Passio domini papae secundum marcam 
auri et argenti.” 

^ Gli ufiicii piu antichi : MS. Bildiotheca Chigi, No. ii. 50. There 
are 651 offices, and 98,340 scudi, before the creation of Sixtus IV. So 
little truth is there in the assertion of Onuphrius Panvinius, that 
Sixtus IV was the first pontiff who sold them (p, 348), • 
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It will be readily imagined that succeeding popes, 
involved as they were in the politics of Europe, would 
eagerly^ have recourse to so convenient a method of re¬ 
plenishing their coffers. Sixtus IV, proceeding by the 
advice of his prothonotary, Sinolfo, founded whole colleges, 
the places in which he sold for a few hundred ducats each ; 
most curious are the titles that some of them bore. There 
was the college, for example, ‘'of the hundred Janissaries,” 
who were nominated for one hundred thousand ducats, and 
whose appointments were then paid from the profits arising 
on bulls and the proceeds of the first-fruits (annates).^ 
''Notariats” and “prothonotariats,” the office of procurator 
to the “ camera; ” every thing, in short, was sold under 
Sixtus IV, who carried this system to such an extent that 
he has frequently been called its founder, and indeed it was 
not completely organized until his time. A new college of 
twenty-six secretaries, with a complement of other officers, 
\vas founded by Innocent VIII for sixty thousand scudi; 
the embarrassments of this pontiff were such that he was 
compelled to give even the papal tiara as security. Alex¬ 
ander VI named eighty waiters of briefs, each of whom paid 
seven hundred and fifty scudi for his place; Julius II 
added one hundred “ writers of archives ” at the same price. 

Meanwhile the sources \vhence all these hundreds of 
officers drew their emoluments were not inexhaustible. We 
have seen how almost all Christian states made efforts, and 
very frequently successful efforts, to limit the encroachments 
of the papal court. This happened, too, precisely when the 
popes had been led into a vast expenditure by the magni¬ 
tude of their undertakings. 

This disposition of other countries made the circumstance 
of their obtaining so great an extension of their own terri¬ 
tories extremely fortunate; for though their government was 
in the first instance very mild, they nevertheless drew large 
sums from these sources, and we cannot be surprised at 


Ihere were also Stradiotes and Mamelukes, who were, however, 
afterwards suppressed. “ Adstipulatores, sine quibus nullae possent 
confici^ tabulae.” Onuphrius Panvinius. According to the register 
(Ufficii Antichi), this creation appears to have brought only 40,000 
ducats. 

yOL. T, 
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finding this income administered in the same manner as the 
ecclesiastical funds. 

When Julius II secured the salaries of the above-men¬ 
tioned writers,” by an assignation on the annates, he added 
a further security charged on the customs and exchequer. 
He also instituted a college of one hundred and forty-one 
presidents of the Annona, all of whom were paid from the 
public chest; he made the surplus revenue of the counU-y 
serve as a basis for contracting loans. The most distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of this pope in the eyes of foreign 
powers was that he could raise what money he pleased; 
that was, in a certain measure, the foundation of his policy. 

Still more urgent were the demands of Leo X than those 
of Julius had been; he was equally involved in war, was 
much less provident, and more dependent on the political 
aid of his family, which last required to be paid for. “ That 
the pope should ever keep a thousand ducats together was 
a thing as impossible,” says Francesco Vettori of this pontiff, 
as that a stone should of its own will take to flying through 
the air.” He has been reproached with having spent the 
revenues of three popes : that of his predecessor, from whom 
he inherited a considerable treasure, his own, and that of 
his successor, to whom he bequeathed, a mass of debt. Not 
content with selling existing offices, his extraordinary nomi¬ 
nation of cardinals brought him in important sums; and 
having once got on the beaten path of establishing offices 
for no other purpose than to sell them, he proceeded along 
it with the most pertinacious boldness. More than twelve 
hundred of these appointments were created by him alone,^ 
the one point in which all these portionarii^ smdierl^ cavalieri 
di S, Pietro^ and whatever other strange name they bore, 
agreed; was this, that all paid a sum of money for their 
offices, and drew the interest of it for life by virtue of these 

1 Sommario di la Relation di M. Minio, 1520. “Non ha contanti, 
perche e liberal, non sa tenir danari: poi li Fiorentini, (che) si fanno 
e sono soi parenti, non li lassa inai aver un soldo : e did Fiorentini e 
in gran odio in corte, perche in ogni cosa e Fiorentini.” [He never 
has.ready money; he is too liberal, and cannot keep any; then the 
Florentines, who either are or pretend to be his relations, will not 
leave him a penny, and those Florentines are greatly detested at court, 
for in every man’s business shall come the hand of a Florentine., 
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titles. Their appointment had no other signification. Some 
slight prerogative was sometimes conferred in addition to 
the interest. It was, in fact, a kind of life annuity; from 
such sales Leo is said to have drawn nine hundred thousand 
scudi. 

The interest was indeed extremely high, amounting 
annually to an eighth of the capital/ which was to a certain 
extent provided for by a slight increase of ecclesiastical 
dues, but the larger portion came from the newly-conquered 
provinces. This latter part of the general sum proceeded, 
first from the surplus funds of the municipal administrations, 
which were paid into the coffers of the state, next from the 
alum works, and then from the salt trade. The remainder 
was supplied by the Roman custom-house. The number 
of saleable appointments was increased by Leo to two 
thousand one hundred and fifty, the annual income of which 
was estimated at three hundred and twenty thousand scudi, 
and was a burden both on Church and State. 

But however blameable this prodigality might in itself 
have been, yet Leo was undoubtedly confirmed in it, by 
perceiving that for the time its effects were rather beneficial 
than injurious. " If. Rome at this period acquired so unusual 
an elevation and prosperity, it must be attributed principally 
to the monetary system we have described. In no city 
could the capitalist of that day invest his money to so much 
advantage ; the number of new appointments, the vacancies 
and re-appointments, kept up a continual movement in the 
Curia ,* so that each man could easily find his opportunity 
for advancement. 

By these operations the necessity for imposing new 
taxes was also avoided. The states of the Church w^ere 
unquestionably less burdened with imposts at that moment 
than at any other; and Rome, as compared with other cities, 
was equally fortunate as to the amount of taxation. It had 
long before been represented to the Romans, that, whereas 
other cities were loaded by their lords with heavy loans and 
vexatious imposts, they on 'their part were rather made 


^ The 612 portionarii di ripa—added to the college of presidents— 
paid 286,200 ducats, receiving yearly 38,816. The 400 cavaliers of 
St. Peter paid 400,000, and annually received 50,610 ducats. 
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rich by their sovereign the pope. A secretary of Clement 
VII who wrote an account of the conclave by which that 
pontiff was elected, expresses his surprise that the Roman 
people were not more devoted to the holy see, the lightness 
of their burdens considered. From Terracina to Piacenza, 
he exclaims, the Church is in possession of a broad and 
fair portion of Italy, her dominion extends far and wide, 
yet all those flourishing lands and rich cities, which under 
any other sovereign would be burdened for the support of 
large armies, pay no more to the popes than just so much 
as will meet the expense of their own administration.’’ ^ 

But this state of things could last only, as is evident, so 
long as there was surplus money in the public coffers. Leo 
hiniself did not succeed in funding all his loans; he had 
borrowed thirty-two thousand scudi from^Aluise Gaddi, and 
two hundred thousand from Bernardo Bini. Salviati, Ridoln, 
and others of his servants and connections, had done their 
utmost to procure him money, their hopes of repayment and 
of future rewards were founded on his kno^yn liberality, and 
on his comparatively early years. By his sudden death 
they were all utterly ruined. ^ ... 

The financial operations of Leo X left his dominions in 
a state of exhaustion, the consequences of which were very 
soon felt by his successor. 

The universal hatred drawn upon himself by the unlucky 
Adrian, was indeed caused in a great measure by the direct 
taxes he was compelled to impose. He found himself m 
the most urgent need, and laid a tax of half a ducat on 
each hearth;^ this was not much,-but was most unpopular 

^ Vianesius Albergatus, Commentam RerUm sui temporis (the 
description of the conclave rather) : “ opulentissimi populi et ditissimae 
urbcs, quae, si alteriiis diiionis essent,^ suis vectigalibus vel^ niagnos 
exercitus alere possent, Romano pontifici vix taritum tributum pendunt, 
quantum in praetorum magistratuumque expensam sufficere queap 
}n the Relation of Zorzi, 1517, the united revenues of Perugia, 
Spoleto, the March and Romagna, are set down at 120,000 ducats, after 
a calculation by Francesco Armellino. The half of this went into the 
papal treasury. “ Di quel sbmma la niita e per terra per pagar i legati 
et altri officii, e altra mita ha il papa.” Unfortunately there are 
numerous errors in the copy of this report as given by Sanuto. 

2 Hieronymo Negro a Marc Antonio Micheli, 7 April, 1523 : 
Lettere di Principi, i. p. 114. 
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with the Romans, to whom demands of this character were 
almost unknown. 

Neither could Clement VII avoid the imposition of new 
taxes; he chose indirect ones: yet much complaint arose 
against Cardinal Armellino, who was believed to have in¬ 
vented them. The increased duties levied at the city-gates, 
on articles of daily necessity, occasioned great dissatisfaction, 
but all were obliged to endure them/ Affairs were indeed 
in such a condition that much more important supplies than 
these were demanded, and could not be dispensed wuth. 

Up to this time, loans had been raised under the form 
of saleable offices; an approximation to the system of direct 
loans was first made by Clement VII on the decisive occa¬ 
sion of his armament against Charles V in 1526. 

In the former method, the capital was lost on the death 
of the purchaser, unless his family could make interest to 
recover it from the treasury; but Clement now raised a 
capital of two hundred thousand ducats, which did not yield 
so high an interest as the places, though still a large one, 
ten per cent, namely; but which continued the property of 
the heirs. This is a monte non vacahile, the monte della fedt\ 
The interest was charged on the customs, and was further 
secured by a provision that each creditor should receive a 
share in the direction of the dogana (customs). The old 
form was not, however, entirely abandoned, these monti being 
also incorporated as were colleges. There w^ere ceilaiii 
contractors for the loan, who paid the sum required to the 
treasury, and then divided it in shares among the members 
of the college. 

And now can we say that these creditors of the state, 
in so far as they had a lien on the general income, or the 
produce of the common labour, had also an indirect share 

^ Foscari, Relatione, 1526: ‘‘E qualche murmuration in Roma 
etiam per causa del cardinal Armellin, qual triiova nuove invention per 
trovar danari in Roma, e fa metternove angarie, e fino cm porta tordi 
a Roma et altre cose di manzar paga tanto la qual angaria impoita 
da due. 2500.” [There is some murmuring in Rome, on account 01 
Cardinal Armellino, who has devised new schemes for raising money : 
he has made new taxes, so that if a man do but bring a few thrushes or 
other eatables for sale, he must pay something: this tax brings in 
2500 ducats.] 
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in the government ? It was certainly so understood in 
Rome, and without the form of such a participation, no man 
would lend his money. 

But this, as we shall see, was the commencement of 
widely extensive financial operations. ^ i • -u 

These were entered into with a certain moderation by 
Paul III. He contented himself with diminishing the 
interest of the monti established by Clement, and being 
successful in making new assignments of it, he increased the 
capital by nearly one half. He established 
but for this moderation he was amply indemnified by the 
creation of six hundred new places. The measures by 
which this pontiff rendered himself memorable in the history 
of papal finance, were of a somewhat different chaiacter. ^ 

The commotions occasioned by his increase of the price 
of salt, we have already noticed. This source of income he 
relinquished; but in its stead he imposed the direct tax ot 
the smsidio, solemnly promising, however, that it should not 
be permanent. It is this impost that was levied in so many 
of the southern states at that time. In Spain it was called 
tht servido, in Naples the donativo, in Milan the mens 7 iale 
and in other places it was known under different titles. It 
was originally introduced into the states of the Church for 
three years only, and was fixed at three hundred thousand 
scudi. The contribution of each province was determined 
in Rome; the provincial parliaments then assembled to 
divide this sum among the several towns, and the local 
governments again apportioned it between themselves, and 
the surrounding districts. No one was exempt. All the 
lay subjects of the Roman church, whatever their privileges 
and immunities, marquises, barons, feudal tenants, and public 
officers not excepted, are enjoined by the bull for this tax 
to contribute their share of the burden.^ 

Payment was nevertheless not made without urgent 
remonstrance, more especially when it was found that this 
snssidio was continually renewed from one period of three 


» Bullar. In the year 1537, be declares to the French ambassador 
‘Ma debilite du revenu de I’eglise [and consequently of the state], ylont 
elle n’avoit point niaintenant 40"' escus de rente par an de quoi elie 
puisse faire estat.” In Ribier, i. 69. 
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chronic lawlessness which a spark could at any moment ignite. 
There was some religious animosity and a great deal of race 
hatred, for the Scotch Preshjrterians and the Irish Catholics were 
still like separate nations. The late measure of enfranchisement 
had aroused wild hopes and expectations on one side, exaggerated 
fears and resentments on the other, and the new position acquired 
by Catholic forty-shilling freeholders was likely to affect to a 
considerable degree the competition for land. There was also 
much keen and real distress, for the year 1793 was eminently 9 , 

‘ hard year,’ and great numbers of labourers were out of employ¬ 
ment. Defenderism soon ceased to be either a league for mutual 
protection or a mere system of religious riot. It assumed the 


usual Irish form of a secret and permanent organisation, held 
together by oaths, moving under a hidden direction, attracting 
to itself all kinds of criminals, and making itself the organ of 
all kinds of discontent. It became to a great extent a new 
White Boy movement, aiming specially at the reduction and 
abolition of tithes and the redress of agrarian grievances, and 
in this form it passed rapidly into counties where the poorer 
population were exclusively Catholic, and where there was little 
or no religious animosity. It was also early noticed that it 
was accompanied by nightly meetings for the purposes of drill, 
and by a profuse distribution of incendiary papers. 

Another element of disturbance of a different nature broke 
out about the same time. The creation of a militia was intended 
by the Government to be a great measure of pacification; but 
the new system of compulsory enlistment, which was wholly 
unnecessary in a country where voluntary recruits were always 
most easily obtained, was fiercely resented and resisted. Truly 
or falsely it was generally beheved that in the American war 
the Irish Government had shamefully broken faith with a regi¬ 
ment nicknamed the Green Linnets, which had been enlisted on 
the understanding that it was not to serve out of Ireland and 
which had notwithstanding been transported to America. A 
report was now spread, and readily believed, that they meant to 
act with stfil greater perfidy towards the new militia. It was 
said that they wished to e:q)atriate or banish those who had 

f ri onginated by the Catholic Committee 

and that they were accordingly forcing them into the militia 
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years to another; it was indeed never formally repealed, 
but neither was it ever perfectly collected.^^ Bologna had 
been rated at thirty thousand scudi, but her inhabitants had 
the foresight to compound for perpetual freedom from this 
impost by the payment of one large sum. Parma and 
Piacenza were alienated, and did not pay ; of what took 
place in other cities, that of Fano will afford us an exarnple : 
this town refused for some time to pay the share apportioned 
to it, under pretext of being rated too highly, and Paul 
agreed for once to remit the arrears, but on condition that 
the full amount should be applied to repair the defences 
of the city. Subsequently too they were always allowed 
a third of their contribution for the same purpose. The 
descendants of these men nevertheless continued to declare 
that they were rated too highly; the rural populations dso 
uttered incessant outcries on the large share the towns im¬ 
posed on their shoulders; these last sought to emancipate 
themselves from the rule of the town-council; and as this 
body asserted its supremacy, they would fain have had 
recourse to the protection of the duke of Urbino. But we 
should be led too far from our subject were we to pursue 
these local disputes into their details; what we have said 
will suffice to explain the fact, that little more than half of 
the sum fixed on for the sussidio^ was ever realized.^ In the 
year 1560, the whole proceeds did not surpass one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand scudi. 

But, notwithstanding all these things, the income of the 
Roman states was largely increased by this pontiff. ^ Under 
Julius n the revenues were valued at 350,000 scudi; under 
Leo, at 420,000; under Clement VII, in the year 1526, at 
500,000; immediately after the death of Paul III, we gather, 


1 Bullar. Decens esse censemiis ; 5 Sept. 1543 : Bullar. Cocq. 
iv\ i. 225* 

- Bull of Paul IV : Cupientes Indemnitati : 15 April, 1559 : Bullar. 
Cocq. iv. i. 358: “ Exactio, causantibus diversis exceptionibus, 

libertalibus et imniunitatibus a solutione ipsius subsidii diversis conr- 
munitalibus et universitatibus et particularibus personis nec _ non 
civitatibus, terris, oppidis et locis nostri status eccleskstici concessis, et 
faclis diversaruni portionum ejusdem subsidii donationibus seu reims- 
sionibus, vix ad dimidium summae trecentorum niillium scutorum 
hujusmodi ascendit,” 
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from authentic statements procured from the Roman treasury 
by the Venetian ambassador, Dandolo, that the amount had 
risen to 706,473 scudi. 

His successors were, nevertheless, but slightly benefited 
by this rise. Julius III, in one of his instructions, complains 
that his predecessor had alienated the entire revenue. He 
must certainly have meant to except the subsidy, w^hich 
being, nominally at least, to be paid but for three years, 
could not of course be alienated; but he furthermore 
bewails, that a floating debt of 500,000 scudi had also been 
bequeathed to him by the same pontiff.^ 

But as Julius III was not withheld by this state of his 
affairs from plunging into a war with the French and the 
Farnesi, the utmost embarrassment was inevitable, whether 
for himself or the state. The imperialists paid him what, 
for those times, was a very large sum; but his letters are, 
nevertheless, filled with complaints. ‘‘ He had hoped to 
receive 100,000 scudi from Ancona, and has not received 
100,000 bajocchi. Instead of 120,000 scudi from Bologna 
he has had 50,000 only. The money-changers of Genoa 
and Lucca had made promises, but had withdrawn them 
before they were well spoken. Whoever possessed a groat 
(carline) kept it safe in his fingers, and would hear nothing 
of speculating with it.” ^ 

The pope, desiring to keep an army on foot, was com¬ 
pelled to the adoption of more effectual measures, and 
resolved on founding a new vionte. The manner in which 
he proceeded on this occasion became the model which has 
been almost invariably pursued in later times. 

A new impost of two carlines was laid on every rubbio 
of flour, and this produced him, wheii^ all deductions^ had 
been made, the sum of 30,000 scudi, which was appropriated 
to the payment of interest on a capital raised forthwith : 
thus did he originate the monte della farina. It will be 
remarked, that this operation is closely analogous to the 
measures of finance adopted in earlier times. Now ecclesias¬ 
tical offices had on previous occasions been created, and 

^ Instruttione per voi Monsignore d’lmola, ultimo di Marzo, I 55 ^ * 
Inform. Polit. tom. xii. 

^ II Papa, a Giovamb. di Monte, 2 April, 1552. 
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their salaries made payable on the increasing revenues of 
the curia, merely that- they might be sold to procure the 
sum required by the demand of the moment. On this 
occasion the revenues of the state were increased by a new 
tax; but this was employed solely as interest for a large 
capital that could not otherwise have been raised. This 
practice has been continued by all succeeding pontiffs. 
These mo7iti were sometimes “ non vacabili,” like the 
Clementine; at other times they were ‘'vacabili,” the 
interest ceasing, that is, on the death of the lender, but then 
the per-centage was much higher, and the collegiate character 
of the vionte brought the plan nearer to that of saleable 
offices. Paul IV established the vionte novennale di fraii^ 
founding it on a tax which he imposed on the regular 
monastic orders. Pius IV levied half a farthing (a quattrino) 
on every pound of meat, applying the produce to the founda¬ 
tion of the vionte pio 71011 vacahile^ ■which brought him in 
about 170,000 scudi. Pius V added a second quattrino on 
the pound of meat, and on this he established the monte lega. 

The general importance of the Roman states becomes 
intelligible to our perceptions in proportion as we keep the 
development of this system clearly in view : by what class 
of necessities were the popes compelled to a mode of raising 
loans that burdened their territories with so direct a weight 
of imposts ? We reply, that these necessities arose chiefly 
from the demands of Catholicism. The time had passed by 
when the purposes of the popes could be purely political; 
those of an ecclesiastical character could alone be now 
attempted, with any hope of success. The desire to come 
to the aid of Catholic sovereigns, in their struggles with the 
Protestants, or in their undertakings against the Turks, \vas 
now almost invariably the immediate inducement to new 
financial operations. The vionte lega received that name 
from Pius V, because the capital derived from it was applied 
to the war against the Turks, undertaken by that pontiff in 
his “league” with Spain and Venice. This becomes ever 
more and more observable ; the papal states were affected in 
their finances by almost every commotion arising in Europe. 
There were few of these occasions when the popes^ could 
escape the necessity of exacting new efforts from their owm 
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subjects for the maintenance of ecclesiastical interests. Thus 
was the possession of extensive dominions of vital import¬ 
ance to the ecclesiastical prosperity of the popes. 

Not that they were content with the produce of their 
''monti;” they still continued the former practices. New 
offices, or ‘‘ cavalierate ” were still created, with more or 
less of privilege attached; whether it was that the salaries 
were provided for as before, by new imposts, or that the 
depression which then took place in the value of money 
caused larger amounts to be paid into the treasury.^ 

It resulted from this, that the revenues of the papacy, 
excepting only a short period of diminution, occasioned by 
the war under Paul IV, were continually rising in nominal 
value ; even during his life they increased again to 700,000 
scudi. Under Pius they were estimated at 898,482 scudi. 
Paolo Tiepolo is surprised to find them, after an absence of 
five years, augmented by 200,000 scudi, and risen to an 
amount of 1,100000 scudi. Yet the popes did not, in 
effect, receive a larger income. This, though an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, was yet a necessary consequence of 
the system; for, as the taxes increased so did the alienations. 
Julius III is said to have alienated 54,000; Paul IV, 
45,960; and Pius IV, who found all means good that gave 
him money, is calculated to have disposed of 182,550 scudi. 
This latter pontiff increased the number of saleable offices 
to 3,500, and this did not include the monti, which were 
not considered to belong to the offices.^ He raised the 
amount of the alienated funds to 450,000 scudi, and this 
now increased continually. In the year 1576 it was 530,000 
scudi; the increase of the revenue had been also large, but 
the half of its total amount was, nevertheless, absorbed by 
these alienations.*^ The registers of the papal revenues 

^ Thus about 1580, many of these “ luoghi di monte ” stood at 100, 
instead of 130: the interest of the “ vacabili ” was reduced from 14 to 9, 
so that, on ihe whole, a great saving was effected. 

- Lista degli Uffici della Corte Romana, 1560 : Bibl. Chigi, N. ii. 
50. Many other separate lists of different years. 

® Tiepolo calculates, that in addition to 100,000 scudi for salaries, 
270,000 were expended on fortifications and offices of legates; the pope 
hid 200,000 left. He tells us, that of 1,800,000 received under pretext 
of the I'urkish war, 340,000 only were applied to that purpose. 
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present an extraordinary aspect in these times. The con¬ 
tracts made with the farmers of the revenue were generally 
for a period of nine years ; after specifying, article by article, 
the sums these men had agreed to pay, the registers also 
state what portion of each is alienated. In 1576, and the 
following years, the Roman customs, for example, brought in 
the considerable amount of 133,000 scudi, but of this 111,170 
were alienated; other deductions having also to be made, 
the treasury received in effect 13,000 only. There were 
some taxes, as on corn, meat, and wine, of which the whole 
were swallowed up by the monti. From many provincial 
chests, called treasuries, which had also to provide for the 
exigencies of the provinces, not one sixpence reached the 
papal coffers; the March and Camerino may serve as 
examples of this fact, yet the sussidio was often applied 
to the same purpose ; nay, so heavy were the incumbrances 
laid -on the alum-works of Tolfa, which had usually been a 
valuable source of income, that their accounts displayed a 
deficiency of 2,000 scudi.^ 

The personal expenses of the pontiff and those of his 
court, were principally charged on the dataria, which had 
two distinct sources of income ; the one was more strictly 
ecclesiastical, as arising from compositions, fixed payments, 
for which the datary permitted ‘‘ regresses,” reservations,” 
and various other clerical irregularities, in the course of 
translation from one benefice to another. The rigid severity 
of Paul IV had greatly diminished this source of profit, but 
its value was gradually restored. The other part of the 
(^ataria’s income proceeded from the appointments to vacant 
“cavalierate,” saleable offices, and places in the “monti 
vacabili,” it increased as the number of these appointments 
was augmented, and was, as is obvious, of a more secular 
nature than the portion first described.^ About the year 
1570, however, both united did but just suffice to meet the 
daily expenses of the papal household. 

^ For example: Entrata della Eeverenda Camera Apostolica sotto 
il Pontifeato di N. S. Gregorio XIII, fata nelF Anno 15 7 ^* MS. 
Golhana, No. 219. . • u j 

- According to Mocenigo, 1560, the dataria had at one time yielded 
between 10,000 and 14,000 ducats per month. Under Paul IV the 
proceeds fell to 3,000 or 4,000 ducats. 
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The position of things had beconae greatly changed by 
these financial proceedings of the Roman state, which, from 
having been famed as the least burdened in Italy, was now 
more heavily taxed than most of themd Loud complaints 
were heard from all quarters; of the ancient municipal 
independence scarcely anything remained; the administra¬ 
tion gradually became more uniform. In former times the 
rights of government had frequently been ceded to some 
favourite cardinal, or other prelate, who made no inconsider¬ 
able profit from them. The compatriots of popes, as, for 
example, the Florentines under the Medici, the Neapolitans 
under Paul IV, and the Milanese under Pius IV, had in 
turn held possession of the best places. Pius V put an end 
to this practice. The governments thus committed to 
favourites had not been administered by them, but had 
always been deputed to some doctor of laws, chosen for 
that purpose;^ these doctors, Pius V himself appointed, 
appropriating to the treasury those advantages that had 
previously accrued to the favourites. Every thing pro¬ 
ceeded more tranquilly and with better order; in earlier 
times a militia had been established, and sixteen thousand 
men enrolled. Pius IV had besides maintained a body of 
light cavalry. Pius V dispensed with both; the cavalry he 
disbanded, and suffered the militia to fall into disuse; his 
whole armed force amounted to less than five hundred men, 
of whom three hundred and fifty, principally Swiss, were in 

^ Paolo Tiepolo, Relatione di Roma in tempo di Pio IV e Pio V, 
already remarks: “ L’impositione alio state ecclesiastico e gravezza 
quasi insopportabile per essere per diversi altri conti molto aggravate ; 

-d’alienare pin entrate della chiesa non vi e pin ordine, perche 

quasi tutte Tentrate certe si trovano gia alienate e sopra Pincerto non si 
trovaria chi desse danari.” [The incumbrances of the papal states are 
nearly insupportable, being aggravated by various causes ; no further 
alienation of. Church revenues is possible ; for all certain sources are 
already alienated, and no one would advance money on those that 
are uncertain.] 

- Tiepolo, ibid. “Qualche governo o legatione rispondeva sino a 
tre, quatro o forse sette mila e piu scudi Panno. E quasi tutti alle- 
gramente ricevendo il denaro si scaricavano del peso del governo col 
mettcre un dottore in luogo loro.” [Some legations or governments 
were valued at 3,000, 4,000, or perhaps 7,000 or more scudi per annum ; 
but almost all those appointed to them were glad to receive the money, 
and made a doctor perform the duties in their stead.] 
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Rome. Had there not been still some need of protection 
along the coast from the incursions of the Turks, the people 
might have forgotten the use of arms. 1 his population, 
once so warlike, seemed now disposed to live in undisturbed 
peace. The popes desired to rule their territory like a large 
domain, applying a certain portion of its rents to the expenses 
of their household, but disposing of the largest part in the 
service of the Church exclusively. 

In the pursuit of this design also, we shall see that they 
encountered no slight difficulty. 


THE TIMES OF GREGORY XIII AND SIXTUS V 
3. GREGORY XIII 

Gregory XIII, Hugo Buoncompagno of Bologna, W'ho 
had raised himself to eminence as a jurist and in the civil 
service, was cheerful and lively in disposition. He had never 
married, but before the assumption of any clerical dignity, 
he had a son born to him, of whom we shall hear further. 
Later in life his habits became serious and regular; not 
that he was at any time particularly scrupulous; on the 
contrary, he displayed a certain dislike of all sanctimonious 
acerbity, and seemed more disposed to take Pius IV as an 
example than his more immediate predecessor.^ But in 
this pontiff was exemplified the force of public opinion ; a 
hundred years earlier, he would have governed at the most 
as did Innocent VIIL It was now on the contrary made 
obvious, that even a man of his dispositions could no longer 
resist the rigidly ecclesiastical tendency of the times. 

This tendency was maintained by a party in the court, 
whose first object was to prevent it from declining. Jesuits, 
Theatines, and their adherents, were its inembers; those 
more conspicuously active were Monsignori Frumento and 

^ His reign was expected to be different from that of his predecessor: 
mitiori quadam hominuinque captui accommodatiori ratione.” Com- 
nientarii de rebus Gregorii XIII. (MS. Bibl. Alb.) 
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Coriiiglia, with the bold and fearless preacher Francesco 
Toledo, and the datary Contarelli. Their influence over 
the pope was acquired all the more readily and preserved 
the more securely, from the fact that they all acted in 
concert. They represented to him that the high considera¬ 
tion enjoyed by his predecessor, had arisen principally from 
the severity of his personal character and conduct; in all 
the letters that they read aloud to him, the memory of Paul’s 
holy life and virtues, with the fame of his reforms, was the 
subject principally dwelt on; whatever was not to this eflect 
they passed over. By thus proceeding, they gave to the 
ambition of Gregory XIII a character most thoroughly 
spiritual.^ 

He had it greatly at heart to promote the son we have 
mentioned, and to raise him to princely dignity. But at the 
first act of favour he showed him, naming him castellan 
of St. Angelo and gonfaloniere of the Church, these rigorous 
counsellors alarmed the conscience of the pope; and during 
the jubilee of 1575, they would not permit him to suffer the 
presence of Giacomo (his son) in Rome. When this was 
over, they did indeed allow him to return, but only because 
the disappointment of the aspiring young man was injuri¬ 
ously afecting his health. Gregory then caused him to 
marry, and induced the republic of Venice to enrol him 
among its nobili,^ he also prevailed on the king of Spain to 

^ Relatione della corte di Roma a tempo di Gregorio XIII, (Bibl. 
Corsini, 714,) 20 Feb. 1574, is full of instruction on this subject. Of 
the pope’s character, the author says, ‘‘non e state scrupuloso ne 
dissoluto inai e le son dispiaciute le cose mal fatte ” [he has never been 
either scrupulous or dissolute, and regards all misconduct with 
displeasure.] 

^ They were not a little puzzled for a description of his origin on 
this occasion, and it is thought creditable to Venetian address, that 
he was called simply “ Signor Boncompagno, nearly related to his 
holiness.” The evasion was invented by Cardinal Como. The affair 
being in discussion, the ambassador asked the minister if Giacomo 
should be called the son of his holiness. “S. Sg"”- III”’”' prontamente, 
dopo avere scusato con molte parole il fatto di S. S^, che prima che 
havesse alcuno ordine ecclesiastico generasse questo figliuolo, disse; 
che si potrebbe norainarlo per il Jacomo Boncompagno, Bolognese 
strettamente congiunto con Sua Santitk.’^ [His excellency then 
making many excuses for his holiness, to whom this son was born 
before he had taken orders, suggested that the youth might be called 
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nominate him general of his honimes d^armes^ not, however, 
relaxing the close restraint in which he held him. But on a 
certain occasion the young man attempted the liberation of 
a college friend who had been arrested, when his father again 
sent him into exile, and was about to deprive him of all his 
offices; this was prevented only by his young wife, who 
threw herself at the pontiff's feet, and at length obtained 
her husband’s pardon. The time for more ambitious hopes 
was, however, long since past.^ Giacomo Buoncompagno 
had never any very serious influence with his father until 
the life of the latter was drawing to a close, nor even then 
was it unlimited in state affairs of moment.^ If any one 
requested his intercession in these matters, his reply was to 
shrug his shoulders, as one who would say, ‘^how hopeless 
is the case 1” 

Being thus rigid in regard to his son, it will be manifest 
that he was little likely to favour more distant relations. It 
is true that he did raise two of his nephews to the cardin- 
alate (and Pius V had done as much), but when a third, 
encouraged by their promotion, came to court with hope of 
equal fortune, he was refused an audience, and commanded 
to quit. Rome within two days. The brother of Gregory 
had left his home, and was on the road to see and enjoy the 
honour that had visited his family, but on arriving at Orvieto, 
he was met by a papal messenger, who desired him to return. 
Tears rose to the old man’s eyes, and he was tempted to go 
yet a little further towards Rome; but, receiving a second 
intimation to desist, he obeyed it and returned to Bologna.^ 

These things suffice to shew that this pontiff is not 

“Sr. Jacomo Boncompagno of Bologna, closely connected with his 
holiness.”] Dispaccio Faolo Tiepolo 3 Marzo 1574 * 

1 Antonio Tiepolo, Dispacci, Agosto, Sett. 1576. In the year 15^3, 
29 March, one of these papers remarks, “il Signor Giacomo non si 
lascia intrometterc in cose dr stato.” ^ , , . . . 

® It is only in the latter part of the life of Gregory that this opinion 
of him is correct j it has, however, taken firm hold, and I find it again, 
for example, in the Memoirs of Richelieu: “prince doux et henin fut 
meilleur homme que bon pape.” It will be seen that this was only 

very partially true. , 

3 The good man complained that the election of his brother was 
more injurious than useful to him, since it compelled him 
expenditure which was beyond t^c allowance that Gregory granted him. 
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chargeable with nepotism, or the advancement of his own 
family to the offence of the laws. On one occasion, ivhen a 
newly appointed cardinal declared that he should be ever 
grateful ^‘to the family and nephews of his holiness,” Gregory 
struck the arms of the chair he sat on with both hands, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Be thankful rather to God, and to the Holy See ! ” 

To this extent was he already influenced by the serious^ 
tendency of the time. Not only did he seek to equal the 
piety of demeanour^ so lauded in Pius V, he even desired 
to surpass it; in the early years of his pontificate he said 
mass three times a week, never omitting to do so on 
Sundays: his life and deportment were not only irreproach¬ 
able but even exemplary. 

There were certain duties of the papal office that no 
pontiff ever performed with more zeal and propriety than 
Gregory XEII. He had a list of all those men, of whatever 
country, who were suited for the office of bishop; evinced 
an accurate knowledge of the character and qualifications of 
all who \yere proposed to his acceptance, and exercised the 
most anxious care in the nomination to these important offices. 

His most earnest endeavours were especially given to 
securing a strict system of ecclesiastical education. His 
liberality in assisting the progress of Jesuit colleges was 
almost without bounds. He made rich presents to the 
house of the professed ” in Rome, caused whole streets to 
be closed up, purchased many buildings, and assigned a 
large income, to aid the completion of the college in that 
form which we see it bear even to our days. Twenty lecture- 
rooms, with three hundred and sixty cells for students, are 
enumerated in this building, which was called “ the Seminary 
of all Nations.” Even on its first foundation, measures 
were taken to make it clear that this college was meant to 
embrace the whole world,—twenty-five speeches being pro¬ 
nounced in as many different languages, each accompanied 


^ Seconda Relatione dell’ Ambasciatore di Roma M. Paolo 
Tiepolo, Cav*'*', 3 Maggio, 157 ^* “Nella religione ha tolto non solo 
'd’imitar, ma ancora d’avanzar Pio V : dice per Pordinario alnieno tre 
volte messa alia settimana. Pla avuto particolar ciira delle chiese, 
facendole non solo con fabriche et altri modi ornar, ma ancora colla 
assistentia e freqnentia di preti accrescer nel ciilto divino.” 
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order to send them to Botany Bay. The officers of the new 
force were all Protestants, while the privates were Catholics, and 
there was a growing belief that the Ministers were hostile to 
the Catholics and had not forgiven their recent agitation. The 
attitude of the grand juries, and the speeches of Poster, and still 
more of Pitzgibbon, had created suspicions which were indus¬ 
triously fanned, and which passed swiftly and silently from cabin 
to cabin. In nearly every county there was resistance, and in 
some it was very formidable. At Athboy, in the county of 
Meath, 1,000 men took arms. They searched the country houses 
for guns, and resisted the soldiers so effectually that the result 
was a drawn battle m which several men were killed. An attack 
was made on the town of Wexford in order to rescue some 
prisoners. The expense of soldiers billeted among the people 
the fines exacted when the Act was not obeyed, the severe’ 
punishment of rioters, many of whom besides long periods of 
imprisonment were piibhcly and severely whipped, and the acts 
of violence and injustice which were tolerably certain to be occa¬ 
sionally perpetrated by soldiers and perhaps by magistrates in a 
society so convulsed and disorganised, all added to the discon¬ 
tent. In three or four months, it is true, the militaiy riots were 
allayed by a measure encouraging, voluntary enlistments and 
making some provision for the families of those who were drawn 
by lot, but they contributed largely to the growing disaffection 
and to swell the ranks of the Defenders.' 

There are numerous letters about these disturbances among 
the Government papera, but in reading them we must remember 
the great difficulty Irish magistrates have always had in pene- 
tratmg the secret motives and intentions of the Catholic 
population, and the strong fear which actuated many who had 
bitterly opposed the recent Belief Acts. In Sligo and Ros¬ 
common it was reported that ‘ almost the whole of the lower 
orders of Roman Catholics are in a state of insurrection’ 
about the Militia Act; and although by the prompt and ener¬ 
getic action of the magistrates in those counties the move¬ 
ment was soon checked, it was spreading to Mayo, and it had 
become ‘ obvious that under one pretext or another the minds of 


^ McHevin; Candid Account of the 
Msturhances in the County of Meath, 


p. 60 ; Gordon, History of Irelands 
ii. 336 , 336 . 
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by a Latin interpretation.^ The Collegium Germanicum, 
which had been founded some years before, was falling into 
decay from want of means; to this, also, Gregory gave a 
palace, that of S. Apollinare, and added the revenues of 
S. Stefano on Monte Celio, together with the sum of ten 
thousand scudi, charged on the Camera Apstolica. He 
inay indeed be regarded as the true founder of this institu¬ 
tion, whence, year after year since his time, a whole’host of 
champions for the Catholic faith has been poured into 
Germany. He found means to erect and endow an English 
college in Rome; he assisted those of Vienna and Gratz 
froi-n his private purse; and there was not, perhaps, a single 
Jesuit school in the world which he did not in some way 
contribute to support. Following the counsels of the bishop 
of Sitia, he also established a Greek college, into which 
boys from thirteen to sixteen were admitted. And not only 
were they received from countries already under Christian 
rule, as Corfu and Candia, but also from Constantinople, 
Salonica, and the Morea. They had Greek instructors, 
and were clothed in the kaftan and Venetian barett; they 
were upheld in all Greek customs, and never permitted to 
forget that it was in their native country they were preparing 
to act.- ^ They retained their own rites as well as language, 
and their religious education was conducted according to 
those doctrines of the council, and in those principles, whereon 
the Greek and Latin churches were of one accord. 

The reform of the calendar, accomplished by Pope 
Gregory XIII, was another proof of the assiduous care 
which he extended over the whole Catholic world. This 
had been greatly desired by the council of Trent, and it 
was rendered imperatively necessary by the displacement 
of the high festivals of the Church from the relation to par¬ 
ticular seasons of the year which had been imposed on them 
by the decrees of councils. All Catholic nations took part 
in this reform. 

A Calabrian, else little known, Luigi Lilio, has gained 

I Dispaccio Donato, 13 Genn. 1582. 

Dispaccio Antonio Tiepolo, 16 Marzo, 1577 : “Accio che fatto 
maggiori possano affettionatamente e con la verita imparata dar a vedere 
ai suoi Greci la Ycra via.” 
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himself immortal renown by the suggestion of the most 
efficient method' for overcoming the difficulty. All the 
universities, among them the Spanish,—those of Salamanca 
and Alcala,—were consulted as to his proposed plan; 
favourable opinions came from all quarters. ^ A commission 
was then appointed in Rome (its most active and learned 
member being the German Clavius).^ By this^body it ^\as 
minutely examined and finally decided on. Ihe learned 
Cardinal Sirleto had exercised the most important influence 
over the whole affair; it was conducted with a certain degree 
of mystery, the calendar being concealed from all, even 
from the ambassadors, until it had received the appio\al 
of the different courts; ^ Gregory then proclaimed it with 
great solemnity, vaunting this reform as a proof of God s 
illimitable grace towards his Church.® 

The labours of this pontiff were, however, not always 
of so peaceable a character: could he have decided the 
question, that league ” by which the battle of Lepanto bad 
been gained would never have been dissolved; and it was 
a source of grief to him when the Venetians made peace 
with the Turks, and when Philip of Spain afterwards agreed 
to a truce with them. A wide field was afforded to his 
exertions by the disturbances in Prance and the Nether¬ 
lands, as also by the collision of parties in Germany. He 
was inexhaustible in expedients for the destruction of Pro¬ 
testantism; and the insurrections that Elizabeth had to 
contend with in Ireland were almost all excited or en¬ 
couraged by Rome. The pope made no secret of his desire 
.to bring about a general combination against England : year 
after year was this subject pressed by his nuncios on Philip 
II and the house of Guise. A connected history of all 
these labours and projects-would be no uninteresting occupa¬ 
tion for him who should undertake it; they were for the 
most part unknown to those whose destruction they Avere 
intended to accomplish, but did at length produce the great 

^ Erythraeus: “in qiiibus Christophorus Clavius principem locum 

obtinebat.” _ ^ . 

® Dispaccio Donato, 20 Dec. 15^1^ 2 Giugno, 1582. He praises 
the cardinal as “huomo veramente di grande litteratura.” 

2 Bull of the 13th Feb. 1582, § 12.—Biillar. Cocq. iv. 4, 10, 
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enterprise of the Armada. With the most eager zeal were 
all the proceedings forwarded by Gregory, and it was to his 
connection with the Guises that the French league, so 
dangerous to Henry III and IV, is indebted for its origin. 

We have seen that this pontiff did not load the state 
too heavily for the benefit of his family, as so many of his 
predecessors had done, but the comprehensive and costly 
works in which he constantly engaged compelled him to lay 
his hand with equal w^eight on the public revenues. Even 
for the expedition of Stukeley, which terminated so un- 
happily in Africa, insignificant as it was, he expended a 
very large sum. To Charles IX he once sent four hundred 
thousand ducats, the proceeds of a direct impost levied 
on the towns of the Roman states; he also frequently 
aided the emperor and the grand-master of Malta with sums 
of money. His pacific enterprises equally demanded ex¬ 
tensive funds: he is computed to have spent two millions 
on the support of young men in the pursuit of their studies.^ 
Flow heavy, then, must needs have been the cost of those 
twenty-two Jesuit colleges which owed their origin to his 
munificence. 

When we consider the financial condition of the state, 
which, in spite of its increasing income, had never presented 
a disposable surplus, it becomes obvious that he must often 
have suffered considerable embarrassment. 

The Venetians attempted to persuade him into granting 
them a loan very soon after his accession to the see. Gregory 
listened to the representations of the ambassador with in¬ 
creasing attention; but having arrived at the drift of his 
proposals, he at once interrupted him. “ What do I hear, 
my lord ambassador?” he exclaimed; '^'the congregation 
sits every day to devise means of raising money, but never 
does one man among them contrive any available expedient 
for doing so.” ^ 

^ Calculation of Baronins. Possevinus in Ciacconius, Vitae Pon- 
tificum, iv. 37. Lorenzo Priuli calculates that he spent 200,000 scudi 
annually on “opere pie.” On this subject the extracts given by 
Cocquelinus at the close of Maffei’s Annals, from the report of cardinals 
Como and Musotti, are most authentic and copious. 

Dispaccio, 14 Marzo, 1573 : It is a “ Congregatione deputata sopra 
la provisione di danari,” 
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The mode in which Gregory should administer the 
resources of the state was now a question of paramount. 
importance. The evil of alienations had at length become 
clearly apparent to all j new imposts were considered im¬ 
politic and highly censured,—the doubtful, nay, the pernicious 
consequences of such a system were clearly perceived and 
fully appreciated. Gregory imposed on the congregation 
the task of procuring him money, but they were to make no 
ecclesiastical concessions, lay on no new taxes, and permit 
the sale of no Church revenues. . . i 

EIow, then, were they to proceed? The means devised, 
in reply to this question, were sufficiently remarkable, as 
were also the results eventually produced by them. 

Gregory XIII was not to be restrained from the pursuit 
of what he considered a right, and^he believed himself to 
have discovered that many prerogatives of the ecclesiastical 
principality yet remained to be put in force; these, he 
thought, had only to be asserted in order to supply him 
with new sources of income.^ It was not in his character 
to respect the privileges that might stand in his way: 
thus, among others, he abolished, without hesitation, that 
possessed by the Venetians, of exporting corn from^ the 
March and Ravenna, under certain favourable conditions, 
declaring that it was fair to make foreigners pay equal duty 
with the natives.'^ Since the Venetians did not instantly 
comply, he caused their magazines in Ravenna to be opened 
by force, the contents to be sold by auction, and the owners 
imprisoned. This was but a small affair, it is true, but 
served to intinkte the path he intended to pursue. His 
next step was of much more lasting importance: believing 
that a crowd of abuses existed among the possessions of 
the aristocracy in his own territories^ he decided that the 
reform of these would be highly beneficial to his treasury. 
His secretary of the “ camera,” Rudolfo Bonfigliuolo, pro¬ 
posed a comprehensive renewal and extension of feudal 
rights, which had hitherto scarcely been thought of; he 
affirmed that a large part of the estates and castles held by 

1 Maffci : Annali di Gregorio XIII, i. p. 104. lie calculates that 
the Stales of the Church had a clear income of 160,000 scudi only, 

^ Pispaccio Antonio Tiepolo, 12 April, 1577, 
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the barons of the state had lapsed to the soveteigti, either 
by failure in the direct line of succession, or because the 
dues to which they were liable had not been paid.^ The 
pope had already acquired some domains that had either 
lapsed or were purchased, and aiothing could be more agree¬ 
able to him than to continue doing so. He at once set 
earnestly to work. From the Isei of Cesena he wrested 
Castelnuovo in the hills of Romagna, and from the Sas- 
satelli of Imola he gained Corcana. Lonzano, seated on 
its beautiful hill, and Savignano in the plain, were taken 
from the Rangoni of Modena. Alberto Pio resigned Ber- 
tinoro, to escape the suit with which the treasury threat¬ 
ened him; but this did not suffice, and Jie was divested of 
Verucchio and other places. Seeing this, he tendered his 
arrears of rent on every festival of St. Peter, but they were 
never afterwards accepted. All this occurred in Romagna 
alone, and the other provinces did not fare better. It was 
not only to estates on which the feudal services remained 
unpaid that the court asserted a claim, there were other 
domains which had originally been mortgaged to certain 
barons, but this so long since that the mode of their tenure 
had been forgotten; the property had descended from hand 
to hand as freehold, and had often largely increased in 
value. The pope and his secretaries now chose to redeem 
the mortgages; in this manner they gained possession of 
Sitiano, a castle that had been pledged for 14,000 scudi; 
that sum they laid down, but it was greatly below the value 
of the property, which, being considered freehold, had re¬ 
ceived extensive improvement.^ 

^ Dispaccio A. Tiepolo 12 Genn. 1579 : “ II commissario della 
camera attende con niolta diligentia a ritrovare e rivedere scrittiirc per 
riciiperare quanto dalli pontetici passati si e stato obligato o date in 
pegno ad alcuno, e vedendo che S. gli assentisse volonlieri, non la 
sparagna o porta rispetto ad alcuno.” 

“ Plenchus omnium locorum, bonorum et possessionum, quae olim 
a Romanis pontificibus in feudum concessa et a Gregorio PP. XIII 
sive extinctione investiturae, sive alia transactione recuperata et acquisita 
fuere, ab eoque camerae apostolicae incorporata, a Tydeo dc Marchis, 
ejusdem camerae notario et archivi illius custode, jussu Gregorii XIII 
confectus, adjectis a nobis vero rescissis singularum recuperationuni ac 
acquisitionum instrumentis. See Theiner, Codex diplomaticus doininii 
temporalis S. Sedis, t. Ill, p. 547. 
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Gregory congratulated himself continually on these pro¬ 
ceedings ; he believed he had established a new claim to the 
favour of heaven with every addition, were it only of ten 
scudi, that he succeeded in adding to the income of the 
Church, provided it were done wuthout new imposts. He 
calculated with infinite pleasure that he should soon have 
made an addition of one hundred thousand scudi to the 
revenues of the state, and all by legitimate proceedings. 
How greatly would his means for proceeding against infidels 
and heretics be thus increased ! His measures wp*e, for the 
most part, much approved by the court. “This pope is 
called the ‘ vigilant’ ” (Gregorius signifies vigilant), says the 
cardinal of Como> “by his vigilance will he recover his 
own.” ^ But the feeling of the provinces on this subject was 
altogether different from that of the court; the impression 
produced on the aristocracy was most unfavourable. 

Estates that had long been considered their own, and held 
by the most legitimate claims, were now torn from the best 
families of the land; a like calamity was impending over 
others, daily search among old papers was made in Rome, 
new claims were continually founded on them, no man could 
believe himself secure, and many resolved to defend their 
property by force of arms, rather than resign it to the com¬ 
missioners of the treasurer. One of these feudal tenants 
told Gregory to his face, “ If a thing is lost, it is lost; but 
there is always a satisfaction in arming oneself for the 
defence of one’s own.” 

But from all this there arose the most violent fermenta¬ 
tion ; the influence of the barons on the peasantry and on 
the nobili of the neighbouring towns awakened extreme 
indignation throughout the country at the pontiffs new 
measures. 

In addition to these unpopular proceedings, came the fact 
that certain towns had suffered heavy losses by other injudi¬ 
cious expedients of the pope. He had, for example, raised 

^ Dispaccio, 21 Ott. 1581 : “ Sono molti anni che la chiesa non ha 
havuto pontefice di questo nonie Gregorio, che secundo la sna etimologia 
greca viiol dire vigilante : questo che e Gregorio e vigilante, vuol 
vigilare e ricuperare il suo, e li par di far un gran servitio, quando 
ricupera alcuna cosa, benche minima.” 
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the port-dues of Ancona^ believing that these would fall, not 
Upon the country, but the foreign merchants. An injury was 
nevertheless inflicted on that city from which it has never 
recovered. Its commerce suddenly departed, nor could the 
removal of the obnoxious impost avail to bring it back; even 
the restoration of their ancient privileges to the Ragusans did 
not suffice to make up the loss. 

Equally unexpected and peculiar were the consequences 
that ensued from the policy that Gregory had adopted. 

In all countries (but more especially in one of so pacific 
a character as that now displayed by the papal states) obe¬ 
dience to the government is based on voluntary subordina¬ 
tion. In the Roman territories, the elements of dissension 
were neither destroyed nor removed, they were simply con¬ 
cealed by the mantle of authority extending over them, 
accordingly, the principle of subordination being disturbed 
on one point, these all pressed forward together and burst 
into open conflict. The land seemed suddenly to remember 
Irow warlike, how well skilled in arms, and how unfettered in 
its parties it had remained for whole centuries. It began to 
feel contempt for this government of priests and men of law, 
and returned to the condition most natural to it. 

It is true that no direct opposition was offered to the 
government, no general revolt ensued: but the old feuds" 
reappeared in every part of the country. 

Once again* was the whole of Romagna divided by these 
factions; in Ravenna the Rasponi and the Leonardi ^were 
arrayed against each other; in Rimini, the Ricciardelli and 
the Tignoli; in Cesena, the Venturelli and the Bottini; in 
Forll, the Numai and the Sirugli ; in Imola, the Vicini and 
the Sassatelli. The first-named of these families were 
Ghibellines, the others Guelphs; however completely the 
interests originally connected with these appellations had 
altered, the names still survived. These parties often held 
possession of different quarters of the City, and different 
churches^ they were distinguished by slight signs, as, for 
example, that the Guelph wore the feather on the right side 
of his hat, the Ghibelline on the left.^ These divisions 

^ The Relatione della Romagna describes the difference^ as existing 
‘'nel tagliar del pane, nel cingersi, in portare il pennacchio, fiocco o 
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reigned even in the smallest villages ; a man would not have 
spared the life of his brother, had he belonged to the opposite 
faction; and some were known who had destroyed their 
wives, that they might be at liberty to marry into families 
of their own party. In these disorders, the Pacifici could 
avail nothing; and their influence was all the more com¬ 
pletely lost, from the fact that favouritism had placed 
unsuitable members among their body. The factions took 
the administration of justice into their own hands; certain 
persons, who had been condemned by the tribunals, they 
declared innocent, and liberated them by breaking open their 
prisons; their enemies, on the contrary, they sought in the 
same place and by the same means, but it was to place their 
heads around the fountains, where, on the day following their 
capture, they were frequently to be seen 4 

Public authority being thus enfeebled, troops of bandits 
assembled in the March, the Campagna, and indeed all the 
provinces; these outlaws very soon amounting to small 
armies. 

At the head of these bands were Alfonso Piccolo mini, 
Roberto Malatesta, and other young men of the most illus¬ 
trious families; Piccolomini seized the town-hall of Monte 
Abboddo, had all his enemies hunted out, and put them to 
death before the eyes of their mothers and wives; nine of 
the name of Gabuzio were thus destroyed, Piccolomini’s 
followers dancing in the market-place while the execution 
was 'Proceeding. He marched through the country as lord 
of the land: an attack of ague seized him, but was not 
suffered to impede his progress; while the fever was on 
him, he caused himself to be carried in a litter at the head 
of his troops. He sent a message to the inhabitants of 
Corneto, advising them to make good speed with their 
harvest, because he meant himself to come and burn the 
crops of his enemy Latino Orsini. In his personal conduct, 
Piccolomini affected to deal with a certain sort.of honour; 


fiore al capello o alP orecchio ” [in the cutting of their clothes, mode 
of wearing the belt, the feather, tassel, or flower worn on the cap or 
at the ear], 

* In the MS. Sixtus V Pontifex Max. (Altieri Library in Rome), 
this state of things is minutely described. (See App. No. 52.) 
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he would take the letters of a courier, but the gold borne by 
him would remain untouched ; to the rapacious brutality of 
his followers, however, he set no bounds; from all sides 
messengers were sent by the different cities to Rome, 
entreating protection.^ The pope increased his military 
forces, and invested Cardinal Sforza with powers for the 
repression of this violence, surpassing any that had ever 
been conferred since the time of Cardinal Albornoz. Not 
only was he empowered to proceed without respect to 
privileges, by whomever or however possessed; but he was 
also at liberty to act wdthout regard to any forms of law, 
without even the ceremony of a trial, manu regia} Giacomo 
Buoncompagno took the field, and they did certainly succeed 
in dispersing these bands, and in clearing the country j but no 
sooner were their backs turned, than the outlaws instantly 
sprang up as actively as ever in their rear, and all the 
previous disorders recommenced. 

That these evils should thus become incurable, is attri¬ 
butable to a particular circumstance that must be related. 

Pope Gregory XIII, who is so frequently described as 
good-natured to excess, had yet asserted his ecclesiastical as 
well as secular rights with extremity of rigour,^ and in doing 

^ Dispacci Donato, of 1582, throughout. 

^ Brief for Sforza, given in the Dispacci: “ Omnimodam facultatem, 
potestatem, auctoritatem et arbitriuni contra quoscunque bannitos, 
facinorosos, receptatores, fautores, complices et sequaces etc. nec non 
contra communitates, universitates et civitates, terras et castra et alios 
cnjuscunque dignitatis vel praeeniinentiae, Barones, Duces et quavis 
auctoritate fungentes, et extra]udicialiter et juris ordine non servato, 
etiam sine processu et scripturis, et manu regia illosque omnes et 
singulos puniendi tarn in rebus et bonis qiiam in personis.’' 

“ So early as 1576, Paolo Tiepolo remarks this : Quanto pin cerca 
d’acquistarsi nome di giusto, tanto piu lo perde di gratioso, perche 
concede molto meno grade estraordinarie di quel die ha falto altro 
pontefice di mold anni in qua : — la qual cosa, aggiunta al mancamento 
ch’e in lui di certi offici grad et accetti per la difficulta massimamente 
naturale che ha nel parlar e per le pochissime parole che in ciascuna 
occasione usa, fa ch’egli in gran parte manca di quella gratia appresso 
le persone.” [The more he seeks to acquire the name of a just man, 
the less is he likely to retain that of a gracious prince, conferring fewer 
special favours than any pontiff for many years past; besides this, he 
does not succeed in winning those around him, partly because he has 
a natural incapacity for expressing himself, and because of the very 
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this he regarded no man’s interest or feelings. He sp^'^ed 
neither the emperor nor the king of Spain, and to his more 
immediate neighbours he shewed as little deference. With 
Venice he was involved in disputes interminable - some 
regarded the affair of Aquileia, some the visitation of their 
churches, and various other points. The ambassadors could 
find no words to describe the heat with which he spoke of 
these matters, the acerbity that he displayed on^theix* being 
even alluded to. With Tuscany and Naples affairs werre not 
more peaceably arranged, nor did Ferrara find greater flavour. 
Parma had but lately lost large sums of money in legal dis¬ 
putes with the pontiff. It thus happened that all his neigh¬ 
bours exulted at seeing the pope involved in perplexities 
so painful, and gave a ready asylum to his outlaws^ who 
took the first opportunity of returning to their croumtry. 
It was in vain that Gregory entreated them to discontinue 
this connivance; they chose to consider it extra or <3. inary 
that Rome should treat all other states with indifferenoe and 
contempt, but should nevertheless set up a claim to service 
and respect at the hands of all.^ 

Thus it came to pass that Gregory could nevex* make 
himself master of these bandits. The taxes remained xi npaid, 
and the sussidio could not be collected; a feeling of dis¬ 
content took possession of the whole country; even ca^x'dinals 
were mooting the question whether it would not be acl-visable 
to attach themselves to some other state. 

The further prosecution 'of the measures suggested by 
the secretary of the “camera” was out of the question in 
this position of things; in December, 1581, the Venetian 
ambassador made it publicly known that his holiness had 
commanded the discontinuance of all proceedings in the 
confiscation of lands. 

Perhaps even more painful was the necessity to \yhich 
the pontiff was also reduced, of permitting Piccolo naini to 

few words lie uses on all occasions,-“thus he gains but little 
attachment:] 

1 Dispaccio Donato, 10 Sett. 1581 : ‘'E una cosa grande^ che con 
non dar mai 'satisfatione nissuna si pretende d’avere da altri ii-i quello 
che tocca alia liberta dello stato suo correntemente ogrii sorte 
d’ossequio.” 
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the lower classes of Roman Catholics have become unfortunately 
formed to a readiness for insurrection.’' One officer ‘ would be 
tempted to attribute the source of these disorders to the Roman 
Catholics, for the oath of the insurgents chiefly runs to be true 
to the Catholic cause, if he did not know that some Protestants 


were among the most daring depredators.’ ‘The decent 
Catholics in Sligo,’ wrote a magistrate from that county, ‘ have 
joined the Protestants,’ and sixteen insurgents have been taken. 
The beginning of the trouble was the Militia Act, but the hopes 
raised by the Popery Act, he thinks, had much to say to it. 
The people hoped ‘ that not only religious equality but one of 


property would be produced. They now find this to be a dream, 
and they are determined to effect by force that equality of 
property they vainly hoped for.’ ‘However, the militia is the 
pretext,’ wrote a magistrate from Enniskillen; ‘ not one Protes¬ 
tant is concerned in Leitrim, and prisoners have been heard 
to say that not one Protestant should be alive in a month.’ In 
the county of Wexford the oath bound the Defenders ‘to 
cut down their own clergy to a certain rate of parish dues, 
not to take tithes from tithe proctors, nor pay more tb ^ m 
sixpence per acre for tillage, to be true to each other, not to 
divulge who has administered the oath,’ and ‘ aU smiths and 
carpenters are sworn not to work for any man who had not 
taken the oath.’ Some of the rioters said they would return 
peaceably to their homes if they were sure that they would not 
be kidnapped and forced into the mffitia. Some were sworn to 
be true to the Catholic cause, and to pay no rent for three 
months. Many pikes were found among the Defenders, and on 
several occasions they encountered the soldiers. Rumours were 
flying about the country of an impending insurrection, of a 
massacre of Protestants, of a division of property, of an abolition 
of rents and taxes, of a secret alhance with the French who 
were coming over to sweep away the tithes and free the people 
from every ^evance. In the May of 1794 about seventy 
persons were kiUed in a single conflict at Ballina.® 

To the Irish Government it must have been extremely mor- 

25 , ^ Dundas, May on the subject in May, June, and 

Max* 2®9 

mnion z j, and very numerons letters 
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appear in the capital, and present a petition for pardon/ A 
deep shudder passed over him as he read the long list of 
murders and other atrocities that he was called on to foigive, 
and he laid the paper on the table; but he was assuied 
that one of three things must happen; either his son Giacomo 
would receive his death from the hand of Piccolomini, or he 
must himself condemn Piccolomini to death, or resolve on 
granting him a pardon. The father confessors of St. John 
Lateran declared, that though they dared not violate^ the 
secrets of the confessional, yet thus much they were permitted 
to siy, a great calamity was impending, and unless something 
were speedily done, would inevitably ensue: Piccolomini 
was besides publicly favoured by the grand duke of Tuscany, 
and was at that moment lodged in the Medici palace. Seeing 
all these things, the pontiff at last submitted, but with a 
deeply mortified spirit, and the brief of absolution jeceived 
his signature. 

This did not, however, suffice to restore tranquillity to 
the country ; his own capital was filled with the outlaws, and 
matters got to such a pass that the city magistracy of the 
conservators was compelled to assist the papal police, which 
could not secure obedience. A pardon being offeied to a 
certain bandit called Marianazzo, he refused it, declaring 
that his life '' was more secure while remaining an outlaw, to 
say nothing of the increased advantage 1 " • 1 • 

Worn out and weary of life, the aged pontiff raised his 
hands to heaven and cried, Thou wilt arise, 0 Lord, and 
have mercy upon Zion 1 ” 


1 Donato, 9 April, 1583: “11 sparagnar la spcsa e lassicuiai il 
Signor Giacomo, che lo desiderava, et il fuggir Poccasione di disgiistarsi 
ogni di pin per questo con Fiorenza si come ogm di avvemva, na fatto 
venir S. in questa risolutione.” [The desire to save expense and 
secure Signor Giacomo’s safety, with that of escaping the disturbances 
daily arising between him and Florence, has led his holiness to this 

decision. I • ■ ' jj 

® “ Che il viver fuoruscito li torn! pin a conto e dimaggior sicurla. 
Gregovy XIII reigned from May 13, 1572, to April 10, 1585. 
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4. SIXTUS V 

It would sometimes seem that even in confusion itself 
there exists some occult force, by which the man capable 
of steering through its mazes is formed and brought forward. 

Hereditary principalities or aristocracies transmit their 
power from generation to generation throughout the world, 
but the sovereignty of the Church has this peculiarity, that 
its throne may be attained by men from the lowest ranks of 
society. It was from a station among the most humble that 
a pope now appeared, by w^hom those qualities, intellectual 
and moral, demanded for the suppression of the prevalent 
disorders, were possessed in their highest perfection. 

When the provinces of Illyria and Dalmatia first became 
a prey to the successful armies of the Ottomans, many of 
their inhabitants fled into Italy. Arriving in melancholy 
groups, they might be seen seated on the sea-shore, and 
raising their hands imploringly towards heaven; among 
these fugitives would most probably have been found a 
Sclavonian by birth, named Zanetto Peretti; this was the 
ancestor of Sixtus V. Sharing the frec[uent lot of exiles, 
neither Zanetto nor his descendants, who had settled in 
Montalto, could boast of any great prosperity in the country 
of their adoption. ^ Piergentili Peretti, the father of the 
future pope, was driven by his debts from Montalto, and it 
was only by marriage that he was enabled to rent a garden at 
Grotto Mare, near Fermo. The place w^as a remarkable 
one : amidst the plants of the garden were seen the ruins of 
a temple to Cupra, the Etruscan Juno; rich fruits of the 
south grew up around it, for the climate of Fermo is milder 
and more beneficent than that of any other district in the 
March. Here a son was born to Peretti, on the i8th of 
December, 1521 ; but a short time before this birth, the 
father had been consoled by a divine voice, which, speak¬ 
ing to him in a dream, as he bemoaned his many pri¬ 
vations, assured him that a son should be granted to him, 
by whom his house should be raised to high fortunes. On 
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this hope he seized with all the eagerness of a visionary 
temperament, further excited by want, and naturally disposed 
to mysticism. He named the boy Felix.^ 

That the family was not in prosperous circumstances, 
appears from what is related, among other things, of the 
child falling into a pond, when his aunt, ''who w^as washing 
clothes at this pond,” drew him out; it is certain that he 
was employed to watch the fruit, and even to attend swine. 
His father was not able to spare even the five bajocchi (three¬ 
pence) demanded monthly by the nearest schoolmaster ; 
thus Felix had to learn his letters from the primers that 
other boys left lying beside him as they passed through the 
fields on their way to and from school. There was happily 
one member of the family who had entered the Church, Fra 
Salvatore, a Franciscan; this relative at length permitted 
himself to be prevailed on to pay the schoolmaster. Felix 
could then go to receive instruction with the other boys; he 
had a piece of bread for his dinner, and this he ate at 
mid-day by the side of a stream, which supplied him with 
drink for his meal. These depressed circumstances did not 
prevent the hopes of the father from being shared by the 
son. In his twelfth year he entered the order of the 
Franciscans, for the council of Trent had not then for¬ 
bidden the vows to be taken thus early; but did not resign 
his name of good omen, and continued to be called Felix. 

Fra Salvatore kept him in very strict order, joining the 
authority of an uncle to that of a father; but he sent him 


^ Tempest!, Storia della Vita e Geste di Sisto V, 1754}, has 
examined the archives of Montalto, for the origin of hip hero._ His 
information has been confirmed and amplified by tlubner, Sixte V, i. 204. 
The Vita Sixti V, ipsius mami emendata, is also authentic (MS. of 
the Altieri Library in Rome). Sixtus was born “ cum pater Ludovici 
Vecchii Firmani hortum excoleret, mater Dianae nurui ejus perhonestae 
matronae domesticis ministeriis operam daret.” This Diana lived to 
witness, in extreme old age, the pontificate of Sixtus: “Anus senio 
confecta Romam deferri voluit, cupida venerari eum in summo rerum 
humanarum fastigio posituni, quern clitoris sui filium paupere victu 
domi suae natum aluerat.” Further : “pavisse puerum pecus et 
Picentes memorant et ipse adeo non diffitetur, ut etiam prae se ferat,’* 
In the Ambrosiana, R. 124, there is, F. Radice delP Origine di 
Sisto V, an Information, dated Rome, May 4, 15^55 Hit it is not of 
great importance, 
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to school The young Felix passed long evenings in con¬ 
ning his lessons, without supper, and with no better light 
than that afforded by the lantern hung up at the street 
crossing; and when this failed him, he would go to the 
lamp that burnt before the Host in some church. He was 
not remarked for any particular tendency to religious de¬ 
votion, or profound researches in science; we find only that 
he made rapid progress, as well at the school of Fermo, as 
at the universities of Ferrara and Bologna. His particular 
talent seemed rather for dialectics, and he became a perfect 
master of that monkish accomplishment, the dexterous 
handling of theological subtleties. At the general con¬ 
vention of the Franciscans, in 1549, which commenced 
with an exhibition of skill in literary disputation, he was 
opposed to a certain Telesian, Antonio Persico of Calabria, 
who was at that time in high repute at Perugia; on this 
occasion he acquitted himself with a presence of mind and 
an intelligence, that first procured him notice and a certain 
degree of distinction:^ from this time Cardinal Pio of 
Carpi, protector of the order, took a decided interest in 
his fortunes. 

But it is to another circumstance that his progress is 
principally to be attributed. 

In the year 1552, he was appointed Lent preacher in 
the church of the Sand Apostoli in Rome, and his sermons 
were very well received; his style was found to be animated, 
copious, fluent, and free from meretricious ornament; his 
matter was well arranged, his manner impressive, his utter¬ 
ance clear and agreeable. While preaching to a full con¬ 
gregation, he one day came to that pause in the sermon, 
customary among Italian preachers; and when he had 
reposed for a time, he took up the memorials, which are 
usually prayers and intercessions only: while reading 
these, he perceived a paper lying sealed in the pulpit, and 

^ Sixtus V Pontifex Maximus: MS. - of the Altieri Library : 

, Bximia Persiciis apud omnes late fama Periisiae philosophiam ex 
Telesii placitis cum publice doceret, novitate doctrinae turn primum 
nascentis nativum ingenii lumen mirifice illustrabat.—Montaltus ex 
universa theologia excerptas positiones cardinal! Carpensi inscriptas 
tota cum ingenii laude defenclit, ut omnibus admirationi fuerit.” 
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containing matter of a totally different character; all the.maiii 
points of the sermons hitherto preached by Peretti, especially 
those touching the doctrine of predestination, were here set 
down, and opposite to each were written in large letters the 
words, “ Thou liest.” The preacher could not wholly con¬ 
ceal his amazement, he hurried to a conclusion, and instantly 
on reaching home despatched the paper to the Inquisition.^ 
Very shortly afterwards the grand Inquisitor, Michele 
Ghislieri, entered his room; the most searching examination 
ensued: in later times Peretti often described the terror 
caused him by the aspect of this man, with his stern brow, 
deep-set eyes, and strongly-marked features; but he did 
not lose his presence of mind, answered satisfactorily, and 
betrayed weakness on no point whatever. When, therefore, 
Ghislieri saw that there was no shadow of suspicion, that 
the friar was not only guiltless, but also well^ versed in the 
Catholic doctrines, and firmly fixed in the faith, he became 
a totally different person, embraced Peretti with tears, and 
was his second patron. 

From that time Fra Felice Peretti attached himself with 
a firm hold to the severe party just then beginning to gain 
ascendancy in the Church; with Ignazio, Felino, and Filippo 
Neri, all of whom received the title of saints, he maintained 
the most intimate intercourse. It was of particular ad¬ 
vantage to him that he was driven out of Venice by the 
intrigues of his brethren, for having attempted to reform the 
order. This greatly enhanced his credit with the representa-' 
tives of the more rigid opinions, then fast acquiring the 
predominance. He was presented to Paul IV, and was 
sometimes called to give an opinion in cases of difficulty. 
At the council of Trent he laboured with the other theo¬ 
logians, and was councillor to the Inquisition. He had a con¬ 
siderable share in the condemnation of Archbishop Carranza, 

^ Narrative taken from the same MS. : priorem orationis 

partem exegerat, cum oblatum libellum resignat, ac tacitiis, iit populo 
summam exponat, legere incipit. Quotquot ad earn diem catholicae 
fidei dogmata Montaltus pro condone affirmarat, ordine collecta 
continebat singulisque id tantum addebat, Uteris grandiqribus, ‘ Mentiris.’ 
Complicatum diligenter libellum, sed ita ut consternationis ynanifestus 
miiltis esset, ad pectus djmittit, orationemque brevi praecisione x^aucis 
absolvit,” 
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patiently submitting to the labour of seeking through the 
Protestant writers for all those passages which ' Carranza 
was accused of embodying in his works. He gained the 
entire confidence of Pius V, who appointed him vicar-general 
of the^ Franciscans, with the express understanding that his 
authority extended to the reformation of the order. This, 
Peretti carried into execution with a high hand. The principal 
offices^ of the order had .hitherto been controlled by the 
commissaries-general. These functionaries he deposed, re¬ 
stored the primitive constitution according to which the 
supreme power was vested in the provincials, and made the 
most rigorous visitations. The expectations of Pius were 
not only fulfilled, they were surpassed. He considered his 
inclination for Peretti as an inspiration from above; refused 
all credence to the calumnies by which his favourite was 
persecuted, bestowed on him the bishopric of St. Agatha, 
and^in 1570 exalted him to the college of cardinals. 

The bishopric of Fermo was also conferred on the suc¬ 
cessful monk. Robed in the purple of the Church, Felix 
,Peretti returned to the abode of his fathers; to that place 
where he had once guarded the fruit-trees, and followed the 
swine; yet were neither the predictions of his father nor his 
own hopes entirely accomplished. 

The various artifices employed by Cardinal Montalto, 
as Peretti was now called, to obtain the papal tiara, have 
been described and repeated, much and often. The affected* 
humility of his deportment; how at the conclave he tottered 
along leaning on his stick, bent to the earth, and coughing 
at every step; but to him who reflects, no evidence will be 
requisite to prove that in all this there is but little truth. It 
is not by such means that the highest dignities are won. 

Montalto kept guard over his own interests by a life of 
tranquil frugality and industrious seclusion. His recreations 
were, the planting of vines and other trees in his gardens 
near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, which are still 
visited by the stranger, and doing such service as he 
could to his native town. His hours of labour he devoted 
to the works of St Ambrose-; an edition of which he pub¬ 
lished in 1580. He bestowed great pains on this work, 
but not always sufficiently conscientious in adhering 
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to the meaning of his author. In other respects his cha¬ 
racter does not appear to have been so guileless.as it is 
occasionally represented. So early as 1574, he is described 
as learned and prudent, but also crafty and malignant.^ He 
was doubtless gifted with remarkable self-control When 
his nephew, the husband of Vittoria Accorambuoni, was 

* A “Discorso sopra i soggetti papabili ” under Gregory XIIX 
speaks thus of Montalto : “La natura sua, tenuta, terribile, imperiosa 
et arrogante, non li pub punto conciliare la gratia.” Here we see that 
the disposition he displayed as pope was already obvious in the cardinal, 
Gregory XIII often said to those about him “cavercnt magnum ilium 
cinerarium.” Farnese saw him between the two Dominicans, Trani 
and Justinian, who themselves cherished hopes of election. The author 
of “Sixtus V. P, M.” makes him say “ Nae, Picenum hoc jumentum 
magnifice olim exiliet, si duos illos, quos hinc atque illinc male fert, 
carbonis saccos excusserit.” He adds that it was precisely this con¬ 
viction which led Vittoria Accorambuoni to marry the nephew of 
Sixtus. For the rest, the grand duke Francis of Tuscany had a large 
share in this election. In a despatch of the Florentine ambassador, 
Alberti, May ii, 1585 (Rome, Filza, n. 36), occurs the remark, 
“V™ Altezza sia sola quella che come conviene goda il frutto delP 
opera che ella ha fatta” (he is speaking of this election) “per avere 
questo Pontehce amico e non altro se ne faccia bello.” [Your highness 
alone will enjoy the fruit of your own work, as is right, since you alone 
will have the friendship of the pope in case of war.] In another 
Florentine despatch we read, “ II papa replica, che il gran duca aveva 
molte ragioni di desiderargli bene, perche egli era come qua agricoltore 
che pianta un frutto che ha poi caro insieme di vederio crescere et 
andare avanti lungo tempo, aggiiingendoli che egli era stato quello che 
dopo il Signor Iddio aveva condotta quest’ opera, che a lui solo ne aveva 
ad aver oblige, e che lo conosceva, se ben di queste cose non poteva 
parlar con^ ogn’uno.” [The pope replied that the grand duke had 
cause to wish him well, being like the husbandman, who, when he has 
planted a tree, rejoices to see it thrive and live long, adding that his 
highness alone had conducted this matter, under God, and that to him 
alone he was bound in gratitude; this he knew well, though he could 
not speak to many on that subject.] It is evident that much took place 
behind the scenes, of which we know little or nothing. Thus I wrote 
in the year 1837, Since then Baron Hiibner has devoted comprehensive 
study to this affair, and has published in his “ Sixte-Quint ” (1870) 
a detailed story of the Conclave, taken from a large number of original 
documents in the archives of different countries (i. 181). From this 
we see that it was Cardinal Ferdinand de’ Medici, the brother of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, who directed and carried through this election. 
Of special importance is a report which he sent to his brother on the 
very day of the election, April 24, 1585 (ii. 459). This is the main 
source from which I have gained material for the interpolation which 
distinguishes this from earlier editions. 
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assassinated, he was the first to request the pope to discon¬ 
tinue the investigation. 

This quality, which was universally admired, did more 
than anything else to open the way for him to the pontificate. 
For since the murder was attributed to Paolo Giordano 
Orsini, a near relative of the house of Medici, it was taken 
for granted that Montalto had quarrelled with that house 
beyond hope of reconciliation. Who could believe that 
the Medici would think of raising to the papacy a man 
who, as pope, would be in a position to revenge the injury 
he had suffered? This is, however, what actually happened. 
The grand duke of Tuscany had long been on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Montalto, and from his brother, Cardinal Ferdinand 
de’ Medici, we learn, on his own authority, that from the very 
outset he had Montalto chiefly in view.^ On his own merits 
Cardinal Famese, the nephew of Paul III, the doyen of the 
sacred college, a relative of the king of Spain, and a man 
beloved of the people, had the best prospect of success. 
But the Medici were at open feud with the Farnesi, and 
were determined to prevent his election at all costs. In 
this resolve they were supported by Cardinal d’Este, whose 
connection with the house of France was as close as that 
of Farnese with Spain. Not that there was any actual 
opposition between France and Spain on this matter- 
Philip II was not in favour of Farnese, and the French 
ambassador in Rome had little weight. The decisive 
political influence over the election was the result of the 
relations of the great Italian families with one another. 
Medici and d’Este were both opposed to Farnese. The 
latter, however, was held in such respect that, had he realized 
the candidature of. Montalto at the beginning, he would 
probably have been able to secure his exclusion. It was 
therefore necessary for Ferdinand de’ Medici not merely 
to conceal, but to deny his real intentions. Nothing could 
further the success of this scheme so well as the breach 
between Montalto and the Medici, which was considered 
incurable. Farnese did not exert his influence against 
Montalto at the start, because he did not imagine that the 

^ “lo Imveva seinpre kaviito la mira mia a Montalto princi- 
palmcnte.” 
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Medici would support him. Thus Cardinal Ferdinand was 
able, in secret, to use his authority and his great practical 
talents to further the cause of Montalto, without hindrance 
on the part of Farnese. As usual, the cardinals were divided 
into factions, according to the popes by whom they had 
been created. The first to be won over by Medici was 
Cardinal Altemps. He was one of the nephews of Pius IV, 
the son of his sister Chiara, and formed the centre of the 
poup of cardinals of his pontificate. Altemps was afraid 
lest, m the conflict of parties, his hated colleague, Ceneda, 
might attain to the tiara; and in order to exclude him, he 
agreedafter some hesitation, to the proposal of Medici, 
only stipulating that he should himself have the credit of 
the election, and that he should be assured of the favour 
of the future pope. The next to be approached was the 
nephew of Pius V, Cardinal Alessandrino, the leader of his 
group. Among the cardinals created by Pius V_was Mon¬ 
talto ^ himself, and Alessandrino assented readily to his 
election. All that remained now was to gain over the 
numerous cardinals of the late pope, the, Gregorians. Their 
deader. Cardinal San-Sisto, hesitated to declare himself for 
Montalto. But he was not completely master of his faction, 
and many of the Gregorians, including the nephew of the 
late pope, were won over by Medici. It was then pointed 
JP San-Sisto, that Montalto would be elected, whether 
he wished it or not; whereupon he gave his consent. Even 
Fainese himself did not dare to hold out. Acting on 
Medici s advice, Montalto had remained in the background. 
He was informed of all that was being done, but the election 
was carried through without his co-operation. On April 24 
the conclave took place in the chapel, and he was elected 
Head of the Church, not by means of the “ scrutinium,” 
but, as they expressed it, by ^'.adoration.” He knew how 
deeply he was indebted to Cardinal de’ Medici, and, in return, 
he promised to regard him as his favourite son. Cardinal 
Ferdinand begged the new pope above all things not to 
employ any followers of Farnese in important offices, to 
which the pope agreed; ^ in the earliest appointments Medici 

^ ‘‘Mi rispose non esser conveniente servirsi di chi non volesse 
bene a casa nostra.” 
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had his own way throughout. Provision was also made for 
Cardinal Altemps.^ Special precautions had already been 
taken to ensure the safety of Paolo Giordano, and now 
further measures were considered. The new pope declared 
that his adherents were also adherents of the house of 
Medici. In the conduct of the election it was not only 
the eminent qualities and great reputation of Montalto on 
which stress was laid; as the authentic narrative of the 
proceedings expressly states, his comparatively vigorous 
years were also taken into account, he being then sixty-four, 
and possessing a firm and healthy constitution; for all were - 
persuaded that a man of unimpaired energies, whether 
physical or mental, was imperatively demanded by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. 

And thus did Fra Felice see himself at the summit of his 
wishes. It was doubtless with a feeling of proud satisfaction 
that he beheld the accomplishment of desires so noble and 
so legitimate. Every incident of his life in which he had ever 
believed himself to perceive an intimation of his exalted 
destiny now recurred to his thoughts. The words he chose 
for his motto were these : ‘‘ Thou, O God, hast been my 
defender, even from my mother’s womb.” 

In all his undertakings he believed himself, from this 
time, to possess the immediate favour of God. At his first 
accession to the throne, he announced his determination to 
exterminate all the bandits and evil-doers. He was per¬ 
suaded that in the event of his own powers failing, God 
would send him legions of angels for so good a work.'-^ 

To this difficult enterprise he at once addressed himself 
with deliberate and inflexible resolution. 


^ Tempesti’s statement (i. 78), taken from Santorio’s Life, does not 
agree well with what Cardinal de’ Medici relates. 

® Dispaccio, Priuli, Maggio ii, 1585 : Speech of Sixtus in the 
Consistory : “Disse di due cose che lo travagliavano, la materia della 
giustitia e della abondantia, alle quali voleva attender con ogni cura, 
sperando in Dio che quando li mancassero li ajuti proprii e forastieri, li 
inandera tante legioni di angeli per punir li malfattori e ribaldi, et 
esortb li cardinali di non usar le loro franchigie nel dar ricapito a tristi, 
detestando il poco pensier del suo predecessor.” 
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tifj ing to contrast the condition of Ireland during the spring and 
summer of 1793 with her condition dui-ing the wars of Q-eorge II. 
and even during the American war, when it had been found 
both possible and easy to send the whole Irish army, except 
about 5,000 men, to fight the battles of England. Westmor¬ 
land attributed the evil mainly to the republicans of Belfast 
and Dublin; to ‘ the levelling principles of the French Eevolu- 
tion;’ to associations connected with the United Irishmen 
which were propagating sedition with unceasing activity in 
various parts of Ireland; and to ‘the agitation of the Catholic 
question, which was so managed as to throw the lower orders of 
that persuasion into a state of fermentation.’ He mentions that 
at a time when the condition of Ulster made it most necessary to 
send additional troops to that province, he had been prevented 
from doing so ‘ by the breaking out of an insurrection of the 
lower Catholics in the county of Louth, who, being privately 
instigated by the leaders of seditious associations in Dublin and 
the^ North, proceeded to plunder the houses of Protestants of 
their arms.’ ‘ Their meetings,’ he continued, ‘ and their attacks 
were by night; they arrayed themselves under different captains, 
enlisted all the lower Catholics, imposed an oath of secrecy, and 
endeavoured to learn the use of arms. Their expeditions were so 
secret for some time as to elude the military. . . . The disorders 
spread through the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Cavan, 
Monaghan, and Armagh. All the Protestants were driven into 
the towns; no gentleman could be in security without a guard 
in his house, and whenever their attacks were successful the 
arms were carried off.’ ‘ 

In a discussion on the subject in the House of Lords in the 
February of 1793, Lord Clonmel stated his belief that French 
emissaries were already active among the Defenders, and a Secret 
Committee which was appointed by the House of Lords to in¬ 
vestigate the subject, and which is said to have consisted mainly 
of very anti-Catholic members, threw some suspicion on the 
Catholic Committee in Dublin. ‘ The people at this time called 
Defenders,’ the report said, ‘ are very different from those who 
oiiginally assumed that appellation, and are all, as far as the 
committee could discover, of the Eoman Catholic persuasion; 

’ Westmorland to Dundas, Marcli 29 , 1793 . 
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5 . EXTIRPATION OF THE BANDITTI 

The memory of Gregory XIII was regarded with intense 
dislike by his successor. Pope Sixtus departed instantly 
from the measures of the previous pontiff. He disbanded 
the greater part of the troops, and reduced the number of 
sbirri by one half. He determined, on the other hand, to 
visit with relentless severity whatever criminals should fall 
into his hands. 

A prohibition had for some time existed against carrying 
short weapons, and more especially a particular kind of fire¬ 
arm. Four young men of Cora, nearly related to each other, 
were nevertheless taken with arms of this description about 
them. The day following was that of the coronation, and 
an occasion so auspicious w’-as seized by their friends for 
entreating their pardon from the pontiff. “While I live,’' 
replied Sixtus, “ every criminal must die.” ^ ■ That very day 
the four young men were seen hanging on one gallows near 
the bridge of St. Angelo. 

A youth of the Trastevere was condemned to death for 
having offered resistance to the sbirri, who were proceeding 
to take his ass from him. On sight of the poor boy led 
weeping to the place where he was to die for so venial an 
offence, all were moved to pity. His youth was represented 
to the pope, who is said to have replied, “ I will add a few 
years of my own life to his,” and he caused the sentence 
to be executed. ' 

The rigour of these first acts of the pontiff impressed all 
with terror; immediate obedience was secured by it to the 
commands he next sent forth. 

Barons and communes were enjoined to clear their 
castles and towns of banditti; the losses sustained through 
the bands of outlaws were at once to be made good by the 
noble or commune within whose jurisdiction they might 
take place.^ 

^ “Se vivo, facinorosis moriendum esse.” 

“ Bull. t. iv, p. iv. p. 137. Bando, in Tempesti, i. ix. 14. 
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It had been customary to set a price on the head of a 
bandit j Sixtus now decreed that this should no longer be 
paid by the public treasury, but by the relations of the 
outlaw, or, if these were too poor, by the commune wherein 
he was born. 

It is manifest that his purpose in this proceeding was to 
engage the interests of the barons, the municipalities, and 
even the kinsmen of the outlaws on the side of his wishes ; 
he made an effort to enlist that of the banditti themselves in 
the same cause, promising to any one of them who should 
deliver up a comrade,- living or dead, not his own pardon 
only, but also that of some of his friends whom he was at 
liberty to name, with a sum of money in addition. 

When these commands had been carried into effect, and 
certain examples of their rigorous enforcement had been 
exhibited, the condition of the outlaws was presently seen to 
assume a very different character. 

It happened fortunately for the purposes of Sixtus, that 
pursuit had from-the beginning been successfully directed 
against some of the most formidable chiefs of large bands. 

He declared that sleep had forsaken his eyes, because the 
priest Guercino, who called himself king of the Campagna, 
was still continuing his depredations, and had just committed 
new deeds of violence. This man had laid his commands 
on the subjects of the bishop of Viterbo to pay no further 
obedience to their lord; Sixtus prayed, as we are told by 
Galesinus, “ that God would be pleased to deliver the Church 
from that robber; ” and the following morning intelligence 
arrived that Guercino was taken. A gilded crown was placed 
on the severed head, which was instantly set up on the castle 
of St. Angelo. The man who brought it received its price 
of two thousand scudi, and the people applauded his holiness 
for so effectual a mode of administering justice. 

In spite of all these severities, another leader of outlaws, 
called Della Fara, had the boldness to present himself one 
night at the Porta Salaria; he called up the watchmen, declared 
his name, and desired them to present a greeting on his part 
to the pope and the governor. Hearing this, Sixtus sent an 
order to those of the outlaw’s own family, commanding 
them to find and bring him in, under pain of suffering death 
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themselves. In less than a month from the date of this 
order, the head of Della Fara took its place beside that 
of Guercino. 

It was on some occasions rather cruelty than justice that 
was now employed against the bandits. 

Some thirty of them had intrenched themselves on a hill 
at no great distance from Urbino. The duke caused mules 
laden with provisions to be driven near their hold; the 
robbers did not fail to plunder this rich train, but the food 
had been poisoned, and they all died together. ‘‘When 
intelligence of this was carried to Sixtus V,” says one of his 
historians, “ the pope expressed great contentment.” ^ 

In the capital, a father and son were led to death, though 
they persisted in declaring their innocence; the mother 
presented herself, entreating for a postponement only of the 
execution, when she could bring proof of innocence both for 
her husband and son : this the senator refused to grant. 
“ Since you thirst for blood,” she exclaimed, “ I will give you 
eimugh of it! ” Saying which, she threw herself from the 
window of the Capitol. The victims meanwhile arrived at 
the place of execution, neither could endure to see the other 
suffer, each implored permission to die first; seized with 
compassion, the people called aloud for mercy, while the 
savage executioner reproached them for causing useless 
delay. 

The ordinances of Sixtus permitted no respect of persons; 
a member of one of the first families in Bologna, Giovanni 
count Pepoli, was known to have taken part in the excesses 
committed by the outlaws; he was strangled in prison, his 
estates and every other species of property being confiscated. 
No day passed without an execution : over all parts of the 
country, in wood and field, stakes were erected, on each of 
which stood the head of an outlaw. The pope awarded 
praises only to those among his legates and governors who 
supplied him largely with these terrible trophies, his demand 
was ever for heads there is a sort of oriental barbarism in 
this mode of administering justice. 

Such of the outlaws as escaped the officers of the pontiff, 

^ Memorie del Ponteficato di Sisto V; “ Ragguagliato Sisto ne 
prese gran contento. ” 
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were destroyed by their own comrades. The promises of 
forgiveness and reward before alluded to had carried dissen¬ 
sion into their bands; none dared trust even his nearest 
connection,—they fell by the hands of each other.’- 

In this manner, and before the year had come to an end, 
the disturbances that had so harassed the Roman states, if 
not extinguished at the source, were yet suppressed at the 
outbreak; intelligence was received in the year 1586^ that 
Montebrandano and Arara, the two last leaders of the bandits, 
had been put to death. 

It was matter of great pride and rejoicing to the pope, 
when ambassadors now arriving at his court assured him 
that ‘‘ in every part of his states through which their road 
had led, they had travelled through a land blessed with peace 
and security.’’ ^ 


6. LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

It was not only to the absence of vigilant control that 
those disorders against which the pontiff contended owed 
their birth, there were others also; and it is principally to 
his measures with regard to these, that the decided success 
of his efforts must be attributed. It has been common to 
regard Sixtus V as the sole founder of the judicial system 
by which the ecclesiastical states are governed; laws and 
institutions are ascribed to him that were in fact in existence 
long before his day. He is extolled as an incomparable 
master of finance, a statesman, wholly free from prejudice, 

^ Disp., Friuli, so early as the 29th June, 1585, says, “Li fuorusciti 
s’ammazzano Fun I’altro per la provision del novo breve.” 

^ Vita Sixti V, i. m. em. : “Ea quies et tranqiiillitas ut in urbe 
vasta, in hoc conventu nationum, in tanta peregrinorum advenarumque 
colluvie, ubi tot nobilium superbae eminent opes, nemo tarn tenuis, tarn 
abjectae fortunae sit, qui se nunc sentiat cujusquam injuriae obnoxium.” 
According to Gualterius, Vita Sixti V, the latter applied the text: 
“Fugit impius nemine persequente.” 
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and an enlightened restorer of antiquity. This arises from 
the fact that his natural qualities were such as readily 
impress themselves on the memory of man, and dispose 
him to the credence of fabulous and hyperbolical narra¬ 
tions. 

^ We are not then to believe all that we find related of 
this pontilf’s regulations. It is nevertheless perfectly 
true, that his administration was an extremely remark¬ 
able one. 

It was in certain particulars directly opposed to that of 
his predecessor. Gregory XIII was severe and energetic, 
but not clear-sighted in his general measures; individual 
cases of disobedience he readily overlooked. The attacks 
he made upon so many different interests on the one hand, 
with the unexampled impunity that he permitted to various 
offences on the other, gave rise to those miserable per¬ 
plexities that he lived to bewail. Sixtus, on the contrary, 
was implacable towards individual cases of crime. His 
laws were enforced with a rigour that bordered on cruelty; 
but the character of his regulations generally was mild, 
conciliatory, and almost indulgent. Under Gi'egory, the 
obedient were not rewarded, nor were the refractory 
punished. Under Sixtus the insubordinate had every thing 
to fear, but whoever sought to gain his approbation might 
safely depend on receiving proofs of his favour. This 
mode of proceeding was admirably calculated for the 
promotion of his purposes. 

We have seen the many disquietudes suffered by Gregory 
from the claims he sought to enforce on his neighbours 
regarding ecclesiastical affairs; these Sixtus would in no 
case pursue. He declared that it was incumbent on the 
head of the Church to uphold and extend the privileges of 
the temporal powers. In accordance with this principle, 
he restored the Milanese to their place in the Rota, of 
which Gregory had sought to deprive them. When the 
Venetians succeeded in bringing to light a brief by which 
their claims were definitively established in the affair of 
Aquileia, they did not themselves experience a more decided 
satisfaction than was evinced by the pope. He determined 
on suppressing the clause so much complained of in the 
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bull ‘‘ In Coen 4 Domini.” The Congregation taking cogni¬ 
zance of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in foreign countries, from 
whose interposition it wag that the greater part of the 
disputes between the papal see and its neighbours had 
originated, Sixtus abolished entirely.^ There is doubtless 
a certain magnanimity in the voluntary cession of contested 
rights; in the pontiff’s case this course of proceeding was 
instantly productive of the most satisfactory results. He 
received an autograph letter from the king of Spain, who 
informed him that he had-commanded his ministers in Milan 
and Naples to receive the papal ordinances with obedience 
no less implicit than that paid to his own. This moved the 
pope even to tears, “ That the most exalted monarch of the 
world should,” as he said, so honour a poor monk.” The 
Tuscan state declared itself devoted to the Church. Venice 
expressed entire satisfaction. These powers now adopted a 
different line of policy. The outlaws who had found refuge 
within their frontiers were given up to the pope. Venice 
prohibited their return into the papal states, and forbade 
such of her ships as should touch the Roman coasts to 
receive them on board. This delighted the pope. He 
declared that, to use his own words, ‘‘He would think of 
Venice for this some other day; he would suffer himself 
to be flayed alive for the republic, and would shed his 
blood for her.” The bandits now found aid and refuge 
from no quarter, so that he no longer found it difficult to 
master them completely. 

The unpopular measures by which Gregory had sought 
to enrich the treasury were wholly abandoned by Sixtus. 
He did not fail to punish the rebellious feudatories, but as 
earnestly set himself to conciliate and attach the great body 
of the nobles. Pope Gregory had deprived the Colonna 
family of their fortresses; Sixtus, on the contrary, made them 


[Lorenzo Priuli Relatione, 1586: ‘‘E pontefice che non cosi 
leggiermente abbraccia le qiierele con principi, anzi per fuggirle ha 
levata la congregatione della giurisdittione ecclesiastica 5 ” in another 
place he says, chiefly in reference to Spain: ‘‘e stima di potere per 
questa via concluder con maggior facilita le cose e di sopportare con 
manco indegnita quelle che saranno trattate secretamente da lui 
50I0.” 
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advances of money, and assisted them to regulate the 
expenditure of their households.^ The two great families, 
the Colonna and the Orsini, he united by marriages both 
with his own house and with each other. He gave one of 
his grand-nieces to the constable Marc Antonio Colonna, 
and another to the duke Virginio Orsini. The dower 
bestowed with each was of equal value, and their husbands 
received similar marks of favour. Their claims to precedence 
he adjusted by according it to the elder of either house. 
Highly exalted was the position now taken up by Donna 
Camilla, the pontiff’s sister, surrounded as she was by her 
children, her noble sons-in-law and grand-daughters so 
magnificently allied. 

The pope derived extreme gratification from the power 
he possessed of conferring benefits and privileges. 

He proved himself more particularly a good and open- 
handed fellow-countryman to the people of the March. He 
restored many of their ancient immunities to the inhabitants 
of Ancona. In Macerata he instituted a supreme court of 
justice for the whole province. The college of advocates in 
that district he distinguished by the grant of new privileges. 
Fermo he erected into an archbishopric, and Tolentino into 
a bishopric. The little village of Montalto, where his 
ancestors had first taken up their abode, he raised by a 
special bull to the rank of an episcopal city ; For here,” 
said he, “ did our race t^ke its fortunate origin.” During 
his cardinalate he had established a school of science there, 
and he now founded a ‘‘college of Montalto” in the 
university of Bologna, for fifty students from the March ; 
Montalto holding presentations for eight, and even the 
little Grotto a Mare receiving the right to send two.^ 

Loreto also he resolved to elevate into a city. Fontana 

' Dispacci degli Ambasciatori estraordinarii, 19 Olt., 25 Nov. 
1585. 

He included even the neighbouring villages as part of Montalto,— 
Vita Sixti V, ipsius manu emendata : “Porciilam Patrignorum et 
Mintenoriim, quia Montalto baud ferme longius absunt quam ad teli 
jactum et crebris affinitatibus inter se et commerciis rerum omnium et 
agrorum quadam comm imitate conjunguntur, hand secus quam patriae 
partem Sixtus fovit semper atque dilexit, omniaque iis in commune est 
elargitus, quo paulatim velut in unam coalescerent civitatem.” 
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pointed out to him the difficulties that opposed this plan ; 
“ Give yourself no uneasiness about it, Fontana,” said the 
pope, “the execution of this project will not cost me so 
much as the resolving on it has done.” Portions of land 
were bought from the people of Recana, valleys were filled 
up, hills levelled, and lines of streets marked out. The 
communes of the March were encouraged to build houses, 
Cardinal Gallo appointed new civic authorities for the holy 
chapel; by all which, the patriotism of Sixtus and his 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin were equally satisfied. 

His solicitude was extended in different degrees to the 
several cities of all the provinces; he made arrangements for 
preventing the increase of their debts, and for the control 
and limitation of their mortgages and alienations; he caused 
a strict inquiry to be made into the management of their 
finances, and made regulations of various character, Tut all 
conducing to restore the lost importance and well-being of 
the communes.^ 

Agriculture was equally indebted to the cares of Sixtus 
V: he undertook to drain the Chiana (swamp or pool) of 
Orvieto and the Pontine marshes, which last he visited in 
person. The river Sixtus (Fiume Sisto), which, until the 
time of Pius VI, was the best attempt made for draining the 
Pontine marshes, was cut across them by his command. 

Neither was he negligent with regard to manufactures : a 
certain Pietro of Valencia, a Roman citizen, had offered his 
services for the establishment of a silk-manufacture. The 
thorough-going measures by which Sixtus attempted to for¬ 
ward his plans are extremely characteristic of this pontiff. 
He commanded that mulberry-trees should be planted 
throughout the States of the Church, in all gardens and vine¬ 
yards, in every field and wood, over all hills, and in every 
valley,—wherever no corn was growing, these trees were to 
find place; for it was fixed that five of them should be planted 


Gualterius : “Ad ipsarum (imiversitatum) statum cognoscendum, 
corrigendum, constituendiim quinque camerae apostolicae clericos misit.’* 
The Memorie, also, give evidence that these measures were of great 
utility. “Con le quali provisioni si diede principio a rihaversi le 
community dello state ecclesiastico : le quali poi de tutto ritornorono 
in piedi: con quanto I’istesso provedimento perfeziono Clemente VIII.” 
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on every rubbio of land, and the communes were threatened 
with heavy fines in case of neglect.^ The woollen manufac¬ 
tures, also, he sought earnestly to promote, “in order,” as he 
says, “ that the poor may have some means of earning their 
bread.” To the first person who undertook this business 
he advanced funds from the treasury, accepting a certain 
number of pieces of cloth in return. 

But we must not attribute dispositions of this kind to 
Sixtus alone; this would be unjust to his predecessors. 
Agriculture and manufactures were favoured by Pius V and 
Gregory XIII also. It was not so much by the adoption 
of new paths that Sixtus distinguished himself from earlier 
pontiffs, as by the energy and decision with which he pur¬ 
sued those on which they had already entered. Therefore 
it is that his actions have remained fixed in the memory of 
mankind. 

Neither is it to him that the “ congregations ” of cardinals 
are wholly indebted for their origin,—the seven most im¬ 
portant, those for the Inquisition, namely, the index, the 
affairs of councils, of the bishops, the monastic orders, the 
seg?iatura^ and the consiilta^ were already in existence. Nor 
were the affairs of state left altogether unprovided for by 
these earlier congregations, the two last named having cog¬ 
nizance of judicial and administrative affairs, Sixtus added 
eight new congregations to these, of which two only were for 
ecclesiastical matters—one relating to the erection of new 
bishoprics, the other charged with the renewal and mainte¬ 
nance of Church usages : ^ the remaining six received the 
management of various departments in the government, as 
the inspection of roads, the repeal of oppressive imposts, the 
building of ships of war, the corn-laws (Annona), the Vatican 

^ Cum sicut accepiitius, 28 Maji, 1586; Bull. Cocq. iv. 4. 218. 

Bombicinam sericam lanificiam vitreamque artes in urbem vel induxit 
vel amplificavit; Ut vero serica ars frequentior esset, mororum 
arborum seminaria et plantaria per universam ecclesiasticani ditionem 
fieri ^ praecepit, ob eamque rem Maino cuidam Hebreo ex bombicibus ' 
bis_ in anno fructum et sericam amplificaturum sedulo pollicenti ac 
recipienti maxima privilegia impertivit.” 

^ ‘‘Congregation de sacri riti e cerimonie ecclesiastiche, delle pro¬ 
vision! consistoriali : a questa voile appartenesse la cognitione delle 
cause deir erettione di novp cattedrali.” 
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press, and the university of Rome.^ The pope’s disregard of 
all system in these arrangements is most obvious, —partial 
and transient interests are placed on a level with those most 
permanent and general; his plans were nevertheless well 
carried out, and his regulations have, with very slight 
changes, been persisted in for centuries. 

With regard to the personal character of the cardinals, he 
fixed a very high standard. “ Men of true distinction, their 
morals most exemplary, their words oracles, their whole 
being a model and rule of life and faith to all who behold 
them; the salt of the earth, the light set upon a candle¬ 
stick.” ^ Such were the cardinals in the theory of Sixtus; in 
his practice these demands were not always strictly adhered 
to. He had, for example, nothing better to plead in behalf 
of Gallo, whom he had raised to that dignity, than that he 
was his servant, for whom he had many reasons to feel 
regard, and who had once received him very hospitably when 
on a journey.® He nevertheless established a rule even in 
this department of his government, which if it has not been 
adhered to invariably, has yet much affected the subsequent 
practice; he limited, namely, the number of cardinals to 
seventy; “ as Moses,” he remarks, “ chose seventy elders 
from among the whole nation, to take counsel with them.” 

This pontiff^ has also received the credit of having 
abolished nepotism; but, considering the question more 
closely, we find that this was not done by him. The habit 
of unduly exalting the pontifical house had greatly declined 

* “ Sopra alia grascia et annona—sopra alia fabbrica armamento e 
manterumento delle galere—sopra gli aggravi del popolo—sopra le 
strade, acque, ponti e confini—sopra alia stamperia Vaticana (he gave 
the first manager pf the ecclesiastical press a residence in the Vatican, 
and 20,000 scudi for ten years)—sopra I’universita dello studio 
Komano. ’ 

3 Poftquam verus ille; 3 Dec. 1586. Bullar. M. iv. iv. 279. 

Though Sixtus could endure no other foiTii of contradiction he 
could not escape that from the pulpit. The Jesuit Francis Toledo said, 
with regard to this, in one of his sermons, that a ruler sinned who 
bestowed a public office as reward for private services. “Non perche,’’ 
he continued, “uno sia buon coppiere o scalco, gli si commette senza 
nota d imprudenza o un vescovato o un cardinalato.’’ It was in point 
di Cardinal Gallo had been. (Memorie del ponteficato 
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in general poor, ignorant, labouring men, sworn to secrt'cv 
and impressed witli an opinion flmi tlu-y an- assisting th'y 
Catbolic cause; in other respects, they do not apjiear to have 
any distinct, particular object in vic'w, but tiny faik of I;i>iu<>- 
•relieved from hearth money, tithes, county cesses, and of lower¬ 
ing their rents. . . . They assembled mostly in the night, an 
forced into the houses of Protestants and tnok ti-mn thmn theii 
arms. ... At first they took nothing but arms, but ufterwanl.s 
they plundered the houses of everything tiiey conli! tind.' Tlie 
committee acknowledged that they luul no rea.son to beliiwe that 
the body of the Eoman Catholics in Ireland in any wav promoted 
or countenanced the movement, but they mentioned as suspieioiis 
circumstances the regularity and system wiih which the outruires 
were committed, the large sums of money that were eolleeted 
by the authority of the Catholic Committee in the ehaj>.‘!s in all 
parts of the kingdom, and especially the fact that a e.msnicuons 
member of the Catholic Committee ha.l made inquiri.'s into the 
trials of the Defenders, and had employed an agent ami counsel 
to act for several persons who were accused oft hat. ofliuu-e.i 
There does not, however, apjiear to me to be any evid.mee 
tiat French emissaries were in connection wiih the Defemlers 
the yea, 1793. The elt,,,,,., 

mittee were at once and mdig«..u,lly Jt waa k1„„v„ 

that the avowed and legitimate objects of I he committee fullv 
accounted for the chapel collections; that the commit fee, inst.-aii 
of promoting, had made earnest efforts to allav a reli-ri,,,,. 

mosity which was directly opposed to the nllia'mv wifi, Pro'fes- 
tants they were endeavouring to establish, ami that if thev Inid 
undertaken to support in the law courts a (,'alholic whom' thev 
believed to have been unjustly accused, thev had abandoned fheil 

hat the great mass of the poorer Roman Cathofe 
the ranks of disaffection. It was nltimately connected with ami 

appendix^om- Catholic 

mitiee of Secrecy. iA 1798. “ 1“ „• “““ary 1793 (Grattans 

MoNevin’s Effioa of IrUh Sis- 
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under Pius IV, Pius V, and Gregory XIII; the favours 
bestowed on the papal nephews had sunk to insignificance, 
Pius V rnore especially deserves commendation in this par¬ 
ticular, since he forbade the alienation of Church property by 
an express law. The earlier forms of nepotism were then 
extinct before the times of Sixtus V, but among the popes of 
the succeeding century it re-appeared under a different form. 
I here were always two favoured nephews or kinsmen, of 
whom one, raised to the cardinalate, acquired the supreme 
administration of affairs, ecclesiastical and political; the 
other,^ remaining in a secular station, was married into some 
illustrious family' was endowed with lands and “ luoghi di 
monte,” established a 7 ?iajoraf^ and became the founder of a 
princely house. If we now ask by whom this mode of 
nepotism was introduced, we shall find that though its rise 
was gradual, yet it grew to maturity under Sixtus V. 
Cardinal Montalto, whom the pope loved so tenderly that he 
even put. a restraint on the impetuosity of his temper in his 
favour, gained admission to the consulta^ and a share at least 
in the administration of foreign affairs : his brother Michele 
became a marquis, and founded a wealthy house. 

Yet we are not to conclude that Sixtus thus introduced a 
system of governing by nepotism. The marquis possessed 
no influence whatever, the cardinal none over essential 
inteiests.^ To have allow'ed them any, would have been 
wholly at variance with the pontiff’s mode of thinking. 
There was something cordial and confiding in the favours 
he’bestowed, and they procured him the good-will not of 
individuals only, but of the public also. The helm of 
government was, however, in no case resigned to another 
hand; he was himself sole ruler. He appeared to regard the 
congregations with very high consideration, and pressed 
the members to give their free unfettered opinions ; but when¬ 
ever any one of them did so, he became irritated and 
impatient^ He persisted obstinately in the execution of 

^ Bentivoglio, Memorie. p. 90: “Non aveva quasi alcuna parteci- 
patione nel governo.” [There was scarcely a single person who had 
any participation in the government.] 

^ Gualterms ; “ Tametsi congregationibiis aliisquc negotia mandaret, 
ilia tamen ipse cognoscere atqiie conficere consuevit. Diligentia 
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his own will. With him,” says Cardinal Gritti, no man 
has a voice, even in counsel,—how much less then in 
decision.” ^ His personal and provincial attachments were 
never permitted to interfere with his general government, 
which was invariably rigid, thorough-going, and above all 
arbitrary. 

These characteristics were exhibited in no department 
more strikingly than in that of finance. 


7. FINANCES 

The Chigi family in Rome are in possession of a small 
memorandum-book, kept by Sixtus in his own handwriting 
while yet but a poor monk.^ With the utmost interest does 
the reader turn over the leaves of this document, wherein 
he has noted all the important interests of his life: the 
places he preached in during Lent, the commissions he 
received and executed, the books that he possessed, in what 
manner they were bound, whether singly or together, are 
here noted down ; finally, all the details of his small monkish 
house-keeping are given with the utmost exactitude. We read 
in these pages how Fra Felice bought twelve sheep of his 
brother-in-law Baptista; how he paid first twelve florins, and 
afterwards two florins and twenty bolognins for these sheep, 
so that they became his own property; how the brother-in- 
law kept them, receiving half the profits, as was the custom 
of Montalto, with many other matters of like character. We 
perceive with how close an economy he guarded his small 
savings, how minutely he kept account of them, and how at 
length they amounted to some hundred florins; all these 
details one follows with interest and sympathy, remarking 
throughout, the same economical exactitude which this 

incredibilis sciendi cognoscendique omnia, quae a rectoribus urbis, 
provinciarum, populorum omnium, a ceteris magistratibus sedis 
apostolicae agebantur.” 

^ Gritti, Felatione : “Non ci e chi abbi con lui voto decisive, quasi 
ne anche consultive.’’ 

® Memorie autografe di papa Sisto V. 
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Franciscan afterwards brought to bear on the government of 
the papal states. His fmgality is a quality for which he 
gives himself due praise in every bull that affords him oppor¬ 
tunity for introducing the subject; and even in many of his 
inscriptions it is certain that no pope, either before or after 
him, administered the revenues of the Church with so ffood 
an effect. 

The treasury was utterly exhausted when Sixtus V 
ascended the papal chair, and he complains bitterly of 
Pope Gregory, whom he accuses of having spent the 
treasures of his predecessor and his successor, as well as his 
own; 1 he conceived so bad an opinion of this pontiff, that 
he ordered masses to be said for his soul, having seen him 
m a dream enduring the torments of the other world. The 
revenues of the state were found to be anticipated up to the 
following October. 

All the more earnestly did he set himself to the task of 
replenishing the public coffers, and in this he succeeded 
beyond his expectations. _ In April, 1586, at the close of 
the first year of his pontificate, he had already gathered 
a million scudi in gold. To this he added a second 
rnillion in November, 1587, and in the April following a 
third. Thus an amount of more than four millions and 
a half of silver scudi was laid up by the early part of 
iS88._ When Sixtus had got together one million, he 
deposited it in the castle of St. Angelo, dedicating it, as 
he says, “ to the Holy Virgin, the mother of God, and to 
the holy apostles Peter and Paul.” In this bull he tells us 
that he “ not only surveyed the billows on which the little 
bark of St. Peter was now sometimes tossing, but also the 
storms that are threatening from the distance. Implacable 
IS the hatred of the heretics; the faithful are menaced by 
the power of the Turk, Assur, the scourge of God’s wrath.” 
The Almighty, in whom he trusted, had taught him that 

‘ Vita e Snccessi del Cardinal di Santaseverina. MS. Bibl. Alb ■ 

‘ Mentre gli parlavo del collegio de’ neofiti e di quel degli Armeni' 
che havevano bisogno di soccorso, mi rispose con qualche alteratione! 
Che in castello non vi erano danari e che non vi era entrata, che il papa 
passato havea mangiato il ponteficato di Pio V e suo, doleiidosi aqre- 
mente dello stato nel quale haveva trovato la sede apostoHca ” 
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“ even by night also shall the father of the family be 
watchful, and shall follow that example given by the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, who^^had ever large 
treasures stored in the temple of the Lord.” 

I He decided, as is well known, on what contingencies 
those were, that would make it lawful to have recourse to 
this fund. They were the following: a war undertaken 
for the conquest of the Holy Land, or for a general cam¬ 
paign against the Turks; the occurrence of famine or 
pestilence; manifest danger of losing any province^ of 
Catholic Christendom; hostile invasion of the ecclesiastical 
slates; or the attempt to recover a city belonging to the 
papal see. He bound his successors, as they would shun 
the wrath of Almighty God, and of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, to confine themselves within the limits thus 
assigned them.^ 

The merit of this arrangement we leave for the moment 
unquestioned, to inquire by what means the pontiff con¬ 
trived to amass a treasure, so astonishing for the times he 
lived in. 

The direct revenues of the papal see could not account 
for it; these, as Sixtus himself informs us, were not in their 
net product more than two hundred thousand scudi a year.^ 

The savings of the pope w^ere considerable, but not 
equal to this amount. His retrenchments were certainly 
very close, the expenses of his table being reduced to six 
pauls a day (nearly three shillings of our present money). 
He abolished many useless offices of the court, and dis¬ 
banded a part of the troops. But we have the authority 
of the Venetian Delfino for the fact, that all this did not 
lessen the expenditure of the camera by more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand scudi; and we learn, besides, 
from Sixtus himself, that his reduction of expense was to the 
amount of one hundred and forty-six thousand scudi only.^ 

^ Ad Clavum ; 21 xA.pril, 1586'^ Cocq. iv. iv. 206. 

2 Dispaccio Gritli, 7 Giugno, 1586. The pope blames Henry III, 
because, with an income of three millions, he saves nothing. “Con 
addur I’esempio di se medesimo nel governo del ponteficato, die dice 
non haver di netto piu di 200000 sc. all’ anno, battuti li interessi de’ 
pontefici passati e le spese che convien fare.’' 

® Dispaccio Badoer, 2 Giugno, 15S9. 
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We find then, that with all his economy and by his own 
shewing, the net revenue was increased to 350,000 scudi, 
and no more. This would scarcely suffice for the buildings 
he was engaged in; what then would it do towards the 
amassing of so enormous a treasure ? 

The extraordinary system of finance established in the 
States of the Church has already been considered; we have 
seen the continued increase of imposts and burdens of all 
sorts, without any corresponding increase of the real income; 
we have observed the multiplicity of loans by the sale of 
offices and by monti, with the ever-augmenting incumbrances 
laid on the State for the necessities of the Church. The 
many evils inseparable from this system are manifest, and, 
hearing the eulogies so liberally bestowed on Sixtus V, we 
at once infer that he found means to remedy those evils. 
What then is our amazement, when we find that he pursued 
the same course in the most reckless manner; nay, that he 
even gave to this system so fixed a character as. to render 
all future control or remedy impossible 1 

In the sale of offices it was that Sixtus found one chief 
source of his treasures. He raised in the first instance the 
prices of many that had been obtained by. purchase only 
from periods long before his own. Thus the office of 
treasurer to the camera, of which the price till now had 
been 15,000 scudi, he sold for 50,000 to one of the 
Giustiniani family; and, having raised him to the college 
of cardinals, he sold it again to a Pepoli for 72,000 scudi. 
This second purchaser being also invested with the purple, 
Sixtus appropriated one half the income of the office, 
namely 5,000 scudi, to a monte; and thus mulcted, he sold 
it once more for 50,000 golden scudi. In the next place 
he began to sell certain positions that up to his time had 
always been conferred gratuitously; as, for example, the 
notariates, the office of fiscal, with those of commissary- 
geneial, solicitor to the camera, and advocate of the poor: 
for all these he now obtained considerable sums; as 30,000 
scudi for a notariate, 20,000 for a commissariat-general, &c. 
Finally, he created a multitude of new offices, many of them 
very important ones, such as those of treasurer to the 
dataria, prefect of the prisons, &c., and some others. Of 
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his iavention are, besides, the twenty-four referendaries,^’ 
from which, as from notariates in the principal cities of the 
state, and from “ two hundred cavalierates,” he derived very 
large sums of money. 

When all these means are taken into account, the mode 
by which Sixtus amassed his treasure is no longer proble¬ 
matical. The sale of offices is computed to have brought 
him 608,510 golden scudi, and 401,805 silver scudi, making 
together nearly a million and a half of silver scudi; ^ but 
if these sales of places had before caused undue pressure on 
the state, from their involving, as we have shewn, a share 
in the rights of government under plea of a loan, which 
rights were most rigorously enforced against the tax-payer, 
while the duties of these offices were never performed, how 
greatly was this evil now augmented ! Offices were, in fact, 
considered as property conferring certain rights, rather than 
as an obligation demanding labour. 

In addition to all this, an extraordinary increase.was 
made by Pope Sixtus in the number of the monti; of these 
he founded three “ non vacabili,” and eight “ vacabili,” more 
than any one of his predecessors. 

The monti were always secured, as we have seen, on new 
taxes; to this expedient Sixtus was at first most reluctant 
to have recourse, but he could devise no other. When he 
brought forward in the consistory his project of an invest¬ 
ment of treasure for the Church, Cardinal Farnese opposed 
the idea, observing that his grandfather Paul III had 
thought of this plan, but had resigned it on perceiving that 
it could not be accomplished without imposing new taxes. 
The pope turned on him fiercely; the intimation that a 
previous pontiff had been wiser than himself put him in 
a fury. “That,” he retorted, “was because there were 
certain great spendthrifts under Paul III, who by the 
blessing of God are not permitted to exist in our times.” 
Farnese reddened and made no reply,^ but the result shewed 
that he was right. 


^ Calculation of the Roman Finances under Clement VIII, in a 
detailed MS. in the Barberini library, Rome. 

Memorie del ponteficato di Sisto V. “ Mutatosi per tanto nel 
volto mentjre Fapnese parlava, irato piu tosto che grave gli rispose ; 
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In the year 1587, Sixtus would no longer endure re¬ 
straint from considerations of this kind: he laid heavy 
imposts on the most indispensable articles of daily use^ 
such as firewood, and the wine sold by retail in the wine¬ 
shops of the city, as also on the most toilsome occupations, 
that of towing barges up the Tiber by means of buffaloes or 
horses, for example : with the money thus gained he estab¬ 
lished^ montt. He debased the coinage, and a small money¬ 
changing trade having arisen from this fact, he turned even 
that circumstance to account, by selling permission to those 
who stationed themselves at the corners of the streets with 
a view to such traffic.^ His attachment to the March did 
not prevent him from burdening the trade of Ancona by a 
duty of two per cent, on her imports. Even the manufac¬ 
tures, which were but just commencing their existence, he 
compelled to afford him at least an indirect advantage.^ In 
these and similar operations his principal adviser was one 
Lopez, a Portuguese Jew, who had fled his country from 
fear of the Inquisition, and having gained the confidence of 
the datary and of Donna Camilla, at length obtained that 
of the pontiff himself. The mode in which Cardinal Farnese 
had been silenced, rendered the whole college very cautious 

Non e maraviglia, Monsignore, che a tempo di vostro avo non si potesse 
mettere^ in opera^ il disegno di far tesoro per la chiesa con I’entrate e 
proventi ordinarii, perche vi erano di niolti e grandi scialaquatori (a 
very favourite word of his), i quali non sono Dio gratia a tempi nostri : 
notando amaramente la moltitudine di figli e figlie e nepoti d’ogni sorte 
di questo pontefice. Arrossi alquanto a quel dire Farnese e tacque.’^ 
[He remaiked bitterly on the multitude of sons, daughters, and 
nephews of all kinds surrounding Paul III. At all this Farnese 
coloured somewhat, and remained silent.] 

^ For an old Giulio, besides ten bajocchi of the coin of Sixtus, a 
premium of from four to six quatrini was demanded. 

^ A good example of his administration. See the same memoirs : 
“ Ordinb non si vendesse seta 0 sciolta a tessuta in drappi ne lana o 
panni se non approbati da officiali creati a tal effetto, ne si estraessero 
senza licenza degli stessi: inventione utile contro alle fraudi, ma molto 
piy in pro della camera, perche pagandosi i segni e le licenze se 
n’imborsava gran danaro *dal pontefice.” [He enacted that no silk or 
wool, raw or woven, should be sold without permission from officers 
appointed by him, nor come into the market without their license : 
this prevented fraud; but, better still, it aided the treasury, because 
the fees on licenses and stamps brought large sums to the purse of the 
pontiff.] This was but little likely to promote the welfare of trade. 
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in their opposition of the pope; when the wine-tax just re¬ 
ferred to was discussed in the consistory, Albano of Bergamo 
remarked, “ Whatever pleases your holiness,' I approve; hut 
should this impost displease your holiness, I shall approve 
still more.” 

By all these means so many new sources of income were 
rendered available, that the pontiff was enabled to take up 
a loan of two and a half million scudi (or, to be exact, 
2,424,725), and pay interest thereon. 

It must he admitted, however, that in this system of 
finance there is something exceedingly difficult to com¬ 
prehend. 

. The country was most oppressively burdened by these 
taxes and by the multitude of places. Of the latter the 
salaries were made to depend on perquisites and fees, which 
must of necessity embarrass the course of justice and the 
administration. The taxes were imposed on the trade of 
the country, wholesale and retail, and could not but seri¬ 
ously impair its activity. And to what end was all this 
suffering inflicted ? 

If we add the proceeds of the monti to those of the 
offices, we shall find that the whole sum thus produced to 
the camera was about equal to the treasure shut up by 
Sixtus in the castle of St. Angelo,—four and a half million 
scudi, and very little more. All the undertakings for which 
this pope has been so highly praised might very well have 
been accomplished with the amount of his savings. 

To collect and hoard superfluous revenues is a proceed¬ 
ing sufficiently intelligible : to raise a loan for some present 
necessity is also easily comprehended, and in the course of 
things; but to borrow money and impose heavy imposts, 
merely for the purpose of locking up the proceeds in a 
fortress, as a treasure for some future contingency, this is 
altogether foreign to the general practice of governments. 
Such was nevertheless the process which has gained the 
admiration of the world for the government of Sixtus V. 

There was doubtless much tyranny and many unpopular 
chara.cteristics in the administration of Gregory XIII. The 
reaction of these was most pernicious; but I am decidedly 
of opinion that if he had succeeded in rendering the papal 
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treasury independent of new loans and imposts for the future, 
the result would have been highly beneficial to the Roman 
states, and would probably have rendered their progress 
much more prosperous. 

But the energy required to carry his views into all their 
consequences, was not fully possessed by Gregory ; it was 
more especially wanting in the last years of his life. 1 

This practical force it was, this power of executing what 
he willed, that characterized Sixtus V. His accumulation 
of treasure by means of loans, imposts, 'and venal offices, 
did but add burden to burden ; nor shall we fail to perceive 
the consequence, but the world was dazzled by his success, 
which, for the moment, did certainly give the papal see 
increased importance. For the states surrounding those of 
the Church were in most cases always pressed for money, 
and the possession of wealth inspiring the pontiffs with a 
more perfect confidence in themselves, procured for them a, 
more influential position in the eyes of their neighbours. 

This mode of administering the state was indeed an 
essential part of the Catholic system of those times. Gather¬ 
ing all the financial strength of the realm into the hands of 
the ecclesiastical chief, it first rendered him the complete 
and exclusive organ of spiritual influence. For to what 
purpose could all this treasure be applied, if not to the 
defence and extension of the Catholic faith ? 

And in projects having these ends in view did Sixtus 
live, move, and have his being. His enterprises were some¬ 
times directed against the East and the Turks, but more 
frequently against the West and the Protestants. Between 
these two confessions, the Catholic and Protestant, a war 
broke out, in which the pontiffs took most earnest part and 
interest. 

This war we shall treat of in the following book: for 
the present let us direct our attention a little longer to' 
Rome, which now made her influence once more felt by 
the whole world. 
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8. THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF SIXTUS V 

^ Even in her external form, the city now assumed for the 
third time the aspect of capital of the world. 

The splendour and extent of ancient Rome are familiar 
to^ all; its ruins and its history have alike contributed to 
bring it clearly before our eyes : these have been zealously 
explored, nor would the Rome of the middle ages less richly 
repay our diligence. This too was a noble city. The majesty 
of her basilicas, the divine worship ever proceeding in her 
grottoes and catacombs, the patriarchal temples of her pon¬ 
tiffs, preserving^ as they did the most revered monuments 
of early Christianity, all aided to render her august and 
imposing. The palace of the Caesars, still magnificent, 
and then possessed by the German kings, wuth the many 
fortresses erected by independent races, as if in defiance 
of those numerous powers by which they were surrounded, 
added further to the interest awakened. 

But during the absence of the popes at Avignon, this 
Rome of the middle ages had fallen into decay, equally with 
the long-ruined Rome of antiquity. 

In the year 1443, when Eugenius IV returned to Rome, 
the city was become a mere dwelling of herdsmen; her in¬ 
habitants were in no way distinguished from the peasants 
and shepherds of the surrounding country. The hills had 
been long abandoned, and the dwellings were gathered 
together in the levels along the windings of the Tiber: no 
pavements were found in the narrow streets, and these were 
darkened by projecting balconies and by the buttresses that 
served to prop one house against another. Cattle wandered 
about as in a village. From San Silvestro to the Porta del 
Popolo all was garden and marsh, the resort of wild-ducks. 

memory of antiquity was fast sinking; the capitol 
had become “ the^hill of goats,” the Forum Romanum was 
the cows field.” To the few monuments yet remaining 
the people attached the most absurd legends. The church 
of St. Peter was on the point of falling to pieces. 

When Nicholas at length regained the allegiance of all 
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absorbed in tbe United Irisli movement, and it formed one of 
the chief Catholic elements in the rebellion of 1798 . d’lie 
parallel between what was then talcing place in Ireland and 
what we have ourselves witnessed is veiy striking. There were 
two movements which were at first completely distinct. One 
was purely political, and was dii-ected by educated men, in H uenced 
by political theories and aiming at political ends. The other 
ivas a popular movement which speedily became agrarian, and 
was to a great extent directed against the owners of property. 
These two movements at last combined, and the result was the 
most bloody rebellion in modern Irish history. 

They were, however, in tlieir origin not only distinct but 
violently antagonistic.' It wms the main object of the United 
Irishmen to put an end to the dissension between Catholics and 
Protestants, and especially to unite the Presbyterians and the 
Catholics in the closest alliance, for the purpose of breaking the 
influence of England in Irish politics, and obtaining a democratic 
and unsectarian measure of parliamentary reform. Thi.s was the 
very purpose for which their society had been constituted, and 
they had met with great success in the largo towms of the Xurth, 
and especially among the Dissenting ministers. Nothing could 
be more disconcerting to their plans than a new and violent 
outburst of religious animosity in the country districts. Wolfe 
Tone declared that it was ‘ certainly fomented by the aristocrats 
of this countiy,’^ and he himself, in conjunction with Neilson, 
Iveogh, and Leonard McNally, went on a mission to the county 
of Down for the purpose of putting an end to the quarrel, and 
of directing the energies of both parties into the cause of the 
United Irishmen. He found the soil to a considerable extent 
j)iepared for his seed. In one place there had been a meeting 
of eighteen Dissenting ministers from different parts of Ulster, 
who were all of them well dispo.sed towards Catholic libei’ty. 
At Ballinahinch a United Irishman named McClokey had 
laboured so effectually, that a corps of volunteers which had been 


^ *My theory of Irish politics,’ 
wrote Wolfe Tone, ‘is comprised in 
these words. I trace all tlie miseries 
of Ireland ... to the blasting influ¬ 
ence of England. How is that influ¬ 
ence maintained 2 By perpetuating 


the spirit of internal di.s.sension 
grounded on religious di.Hiinctions. 
How, then, is it to be <jbviared 2 By 
a cordial union of all the people.’ 
(3Iemolrs^ i. 285.) 

• Ibid. L in. 
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Christendom, and had become enriched by the ofiferings of 
those pilgrims who had flocked to Rome for the jubilee, he 
determined to adorn the city with buildings that should 
compel all to acknowledge her, as the capital of the 
world. 

To effect this was, however, no work for the life of one 
man; the popes succeeding him also laboured at it for 
centuries. 

Their exertions are sufficiently described by their re¬ 
spective biographers, and I do not repeat the details; the 
most effective and remarkable labourers, not as to the con¬ 
sequences only, but also as to the contrasts they presented, 
were Julius II and that Sixtus whose pontificate we are now 
considering. 

^ When Sixtus IV had built the simple but substantial 
bridge of travertine which bears his name, thus forming a 
more convenient communication between the two shores of 
the Tiber, the inhabitants began to build on either bank 
with considerable activity. The lower city, which had now 
withdrawn to these banks of the river, was entirely restored 
under Julius II. Not content with his enterprise of St. 
Peter’s church on the southern side, which was rising in 
great majesty under his direction, Julius also restored the 
palace of the Vatican, and across the declivity that separated 
the old buildings from the villa of Innocent VIII, called 
the Belvedere, he laid the foundation of the Loggie, one of 
the most admirably conceived works in existence. At no 
great distance from these erections, his kinsmen of the 
Riario family, and his treasurer, Agostino Chigi, were all 
building palaces of great beauty, each in emulation of the 
other. Of these, that of Chigi, the Farnesina, is unquestion¬ 
ably the finest, admirable for the perfection of its plan and 
the grace of its construction, but most of all for the rich 
decorations it received from the hand of Raphael. To the 
north of the Tiber, Julius also displayed his munificence by 
completing the Cancellaria with its fine court (cortile), which 
from the purity and harmony of its proportions is considered 
the most beautiful in the world. The example he gave was 
eagerly followed by his cardinals and nobles ; among them 
Farnese, the magnificent entrance of whose palace has 
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gained it the reputation of being the most perfect in Rome; 
and Francesco del Rioj who boasted of his house that it 
should last till a tortoise had completed the tour of the 
globe.’^ The Medici meanwhile filled their dwelling with the 
most varied treasures of art and literature ; while the Orsini 
adorned their palace on the Campofiore with painting and 
sculpture both within and without.^ The remains of that 
magnificent period, when the noble works of antiquity were 
so boldly rivalled, do not receive all the attention they 
merit, from the stranger who passes them in his walks around 
the Campofiore and across the Piazza Farnese. 'The genius, 
emulation, and fertility of spirit characterizing this bright 
epoch, produced a general prosperity in the city. In 
proportion to the increase of the people, buildings were 
erected on the Campo Marzo, and around the mausoleum 
of Augustus. These were further extended under Leo X. 
Julius had previously constructed the Lungara on the 
southern shore, and opposite to the Strada Giulia on the 
northern bank. The inscription still remains wherein 
the conservators boast that Julius had traced out and given 
to the public these new streets, in accordance with the 
majesty of his newly-acquired dominions.” 

The plague and the sack of the city occasioned a large 
decrease of the population ; which again suffered during the 
troubles under Paul IV. It did not recover from these 
injuries until some time after, when an increase of the 
inhabitants was seen to accompany the return of the 
Catholic world to its allegiance. 

The re-occupation of the deserted hills had been con¬ 
templated by Pius IV. The palace of the Conservators on 
the Monte Capitolino was founded by him ; and it was for 
the same pontiff that Michael Angelo erected the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, on the Viminal, from the ruins 
of the baths of Diocletian. The Porta Pia, on the Quirinal, 
still bears his name and inscription : ^ additions were made 
to the same quarter by Gregory XIII. 


^ * See Opusculum de Mirabilibiis novae et veteris Urbis Roniae, 
editum a Francisco Albertino, 1515 ; more especially the second part, 
Denovaurbe. _ . 

® Luigi Contarini, Antichita di Roma, p. 76, bestows high praise 
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But these were all vain labours only, so long as the hills 
remained destitute of water. 

And here it was that Sixtus V achieved a well-merited 
glory. He has distinguished himself from all other pontiffs, 
and rivalled the ancient Caesars, by supplying the city with 
pure streams of water, brought into it by means of colossal 
aqueducts. This he did, as he tells us himself, “ that these 
hills, adorned in early Christian times with iDasilicas, re- 
no\yiied for the salubrity of their air, the pleasantness of 
their situation, and the beauty of their prospects, might* 
again become inhabited by man.” “ Therefore,” he adds, 
we have suffered ourselves to be alarmed by no difficulty, 
and deterred by no cost.” He did in fact declare to the 
architects from the commencement, that he desired to pro¬ 
duce a work whose magnificence might compete with the 
glories of imperial Rome. He brought the Aqua Martia 
from the Agro Colonna, a distance of two and twenty miles, 
to Rome; and this in defiance of all obstacles, carrying it 
partly underground and partly on lofty arches. How great 
was the satisfaction with which Sixtus beheld the first stream 
of this water pouring its bright wealth into his own vine¬ 
yard (vigna); still further did he then bear it onward to 
Santa Susanna, on the Quirinal. From his own name he 
called it the “Aqua Felice,” and it was with no little self- 
complacency that he placed a statue by the fountain, repre¬ 
senting Moses, who brings water, streaming from the rock, 
at the touch of his staff.^ 

Not only the immediate neighbourhood, but the whole 
city, drew at once great advantage from this aqueduct. 
Twenty-seven fountains were supplied by the Aqua Felice, 
which gives 20,537 cubic metres of water every twenty-four 
hours. 

From this time building on the hills was resumed with 
great activity, which Sixtus further, stimulated by the grant 

on the efforts of Pius IV : “ S’egli viveva ancora 4 anni, Roma sarebbe 
d’ edificii un ultra Roma.” [Had he lived four years longer, Rome 
would have been another city as to its buildings.] 

^ Tasso’s “ Stanze all Acqua Felice di Roma” (Rime, ii. 311) 
describe how the water at first flows along a gloomy path, and then 
bursts joyously forth to the light of day to look on Rome as Augustus 
beheld it. 
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of special privileges. He levelled the ground about the 
Trinitk de’ Monti, and laid the foundation of the steps 
descending to the Piazza di Spagna, which afford the most 
direct line of communication between that height and the 
lower city.^ Along the summit he laid out the Via Felice 
and the -Borgo Felice, opening streets that even to our day 
continue to be the great thoroughfares from all directions to 
Santa Maria Maggiore. It was his purpose to connect all 
the other basilicas by spacious avenues with this church. 
The poets boast that Rome had nearly doubled her extent, 
and was again resuming her old abodes. 

These fine constructions on the heights were not the 
only works by which ^ Sixtus distinguished himself from 
earlier popes. His designs were, in some respects, directly 
opppsed to the purposes and ideas of his predecessors. 

Under Leo X, the ruins of ancient Rome were regarded 
with a species of religious veneration. The presence of a 
divine genius was hailed in these relics with rapturous 
delight; with a ready ear did that sovereign listen to him 
who exhorted to the preservation of “ all that yet remains 
to us of our city; that ancient mother of the greatness and 
renown of Italy.” ^ 


^ Gualterius: “ Ut viam a freqiientioribiis urbis locis per Pincium 
collem ad ExquQias commode strueret, Pincium ipsum collem ante 
sanctissimae Trinitatis templiim humiliorem fecit et carpentis rhedisque 
pervium reddidit scalasque ad templum illud ad utroqiie portae latere 
commodas perpiilcrasque ad modum exstruxit, e quibus jucundissimus 
in totam urbem prospectus est.” 

Extract from Castiglione’s well-known letter to Leo X. Lettere 
di Castiglione ; Padova, i 79 ^j P- 149 * Fut I can. find no intimation 
here of a plan for excavating the ancient city; rather it seems to me 
that this is the preface to a description of Rome, with a plan, reference 
being frequently made both to the plan and description. It is highly 
probable that the works of Raphael himself were to be introduced 
by this preface, an opinion that is strengthened by the similarity of 
certain expressions in this letter with those of the well-known epigram 
on the death of Raphael: “vedendo quasi il cadavero di quella nobil 
patria cosi miseramente lacerato ; ” “ urbis lacerum ferro igni annisque 
cadaver Ad vitam^ revocas.” This certainly does intimate a restoration, 
but in idea only, in a description, not more ; an opinion not essentially 
at variance with those before expressed—it is rather confirmatory of 
them.^ I think we may conclude that the work with which Raphael 
occupied the latter part of his life was far advanced, since a dedication 
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Distant as earth from heaven were all the ideas of Sixtus 
from these modes of view and feeling; for the beauties of 
antiquity, this Franciscan had neither comprehension nor 
syrnpathy. The Septizonium of Severus, a most extra¬ 
ordinary work, could find no favour in his eyes, though 
surviving the storms of so many centuries. He demolished 
it entirely, and carried off a part of its columns for the church 
of St Peter/ His rage for destruction seemed equal to his 
zeal in building, and great fears were entertained that he 
would go beyond all bounds of moderation in both. Let 
us hear what Cardinal Santa Severina relates as to this 
matter—were it not the testimony of an eye-witness, we 
should find it incredible : “ When it was perceived,” he tells 
us, that the pope seemed resolving on the utter destruction 
of the Roman antiquities, there came to me one day a 
number of the Roman nobles, who entreated me to dissuade 
his holiness with all my power from so extravagant a design.” 
'Fhey addressed their petition to that cardinal, who was then, 
without doubt, himself considered as a confirmed zealot. 
Cardinal Colonna united his prayers to theirs. The pope 
replied, that he would clear away the ugly antiquities,” 
but would restore all others that required restoration. And 
now for an instance of those he found “ ugly.” The tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, which was even then one of the most 
valuable relics of the republican times, and a monument of 
admirable sublimity,—this it was among his purposes to 
destroy! How much may not have perished beneath his hand! 

He could not persuade himself to endure the Laocoon 
and the Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican without great 
difficulty, and would not suffer the ancient statues with 
which the Roman citizens had enriched the Capitol to 
retain their places. He threatened to destroy the Capitol 
itself if they were not removed. These were a Jupiter 

of it was already composed in his name. What a name to add to the 
number of astyographers! These papers, with the plan, may have 
fallen into the hands of Fulvius, who probably took an active part in 
the researches. 

^ Gualterius : “Praecipue Severi Septizonii, quod incredibili Ro- 
manorum dolore demoliendum curavit, columnis marmoribusque usus 
est, passimque per urbcm caveae vjdebantur, unde lapides omnis generis 
effodiebantur,” 
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Tonans between Apollo and Minerva; the two first-named 
were in fact removed, and the Minerva was permitted to 
remain only because Sixtus had contrived to invest her with 
the character of Rome/ and Rome christianized, by taking 
the spear of the goddess from her hand and replacing it with 
a gigantic cross. 

The columns of Trajan and of Antonine he restored m 
the same spirit, removing the urn which was believed to 
contain the ashes of the emperor from the former, which he 
dedicated to St. Paul. The column of Antonine was in 
like manner assigned to St. Peter, and from that time the 
statues of the two apostles have stood confronting each 
other on that airy elevation, overlooking the dwellings of 
men. The pontiff thought that he had thus secured a 
triumph for Christianity over paganism.^' 

He had set his heart on erecting the obelisk before St. 
Peter’s, principally because “ he desired to see the monu¬ 
ments of unbelief subjected to the cross on the^ very spot 
where the Christians had formerly suffered the bitter death 
of crucifixion.” ^ 

This was indeed a magnificent design, but his mode of 
conducting it was highly characteristic, evincing a singular 
mixture of despotism, grandeur, pomp, and bigotry. 

He threatened to punish the architect, Domenico Fon¬ 
tana, who had worked his way up under his own eyes from 
the condition of a mason’s apprentice, should the enterprise 
fail, or the obelisk sustain injury. 

The task was one of exceeding difficulty; to lift this 
monument from its base near the sacristy of the old church 
of St. Peter, lower it to a horizontal position, remove it to 
the place assigned, and fix it on a new basis. 

The work was undertaken with a consciousness in those 
concerned, that their enterprise was one which would be 

1 Passage from the life of Sixtus V, ipsius manu emendata, given in 
Bunsen’s Beschreibung von Rom, i. p. 702. 

2 This at least is the opinion of J. P. Maffei, among others,— 
liistoriarum ah excessu Gregorii XIII, lib. i. p, 5 - 

® Vita Sixti V, i. m. c. : “Ut ubi grassatum olim suppHciis in 
Christianos et passim fixae cruces, in quas innoxia^ natio sublata 
teterrimis cruciatibus necaretur, ibi supposita cruci, ct in crucis versa 
honorem cultumque ipsa impietatis mon\uncnta cernerentur,” 
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famed throughout all ages. The men employed, nine 
hundred in number, began by hearing mass, confessing and 
receiving the sacrament. They then entered the inclosure 
set apart for their labours, the master placing himself on a 
raised platform. The obelisk was protected by straw mats 
and a casing of planks firmly secured by strong iron bands. 
The monstrous machine which was to upheave it with thick 
ropes was set in motion by thirty-five windlasses, each 
worked by two horses and ten men. When all was ready, 
the signal was given by sound of trumpet. The first turn 
proved the efficacy of the means employed. The obelisk 
was lifted from the base on which it had rested during fifteen 
hundred years. At the twelfth turn it had risen two palms 
and three quarters, where it w’-as held fast. The architect 
saw the ponderous mass (weighing, with its protections, more 
than a million Roman pounds) in his power. This took 
place, as was carefully recorded, on the 30th of April, 1586, 
at the twentieth hour (about three in the afternoon). A 
salute was fired from the castle of St Angelo. All the bells 
of the city pealed forth, and the workmen carried their 
master round the inclosure in triumph, uttering joyous and 
reiterated acclamations. 

Seven days were suffered to elapse, when the obelisk 
was lowered to the desired level with similar skill. It was 
then conveyed on rollers to its new destination ; but it was 
not till the hot months had passed that they ventured to 
attempt the re-erection. 

The day chosen by Sixtus for this undertaking was the 
loth of September, a Wednesday (which he had always 
found to be a fortunate day), and that immediately preced¬ 
ing the festival of the Elevation of the Cross, to which the 
obelisk was to be dedicated. The workmen again com¬ 
menced their labours by commending themselves to God, 
all falling on their knees as they entered the inclosure. 
Fontana, in making his arrangements, had profited by the 
description given in Ammianus Marcellinus of the last raising 
of an obelisk; he was, besides, provided ^yith a force of a 
hundred and forty horses. It was considered peculiarly 
fortunate that the sky chanced to be clouded that day: all 
succeeded perfectly. The obelisk was moved by three 
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great efforts, and an hour before sunset it was seen to sink 
upon its pedestal, formed by the backs of four bronze lions 
that seem to support it. The exulting cries of the people 
filled the air, and the satisfaction of the pontiff was com¬ 
plete. This work, which so many of his predecessors had 
desired to perform, and which -so many writers had recom¬ 
mended, he had now accomplished. He notes in his diary 
that he has achieved the most difficult enterprise conceivable 
by the mind of man. He struck medals in commemoration 
of this event, received poems of congratulation in every 
language, and sent official announcements of his success to 
foreign powers.^ 

The inscription he affixed is strangely worded; he boasts 
of having wrested the monument from the emperors Augustus 
and Tiberius, to consecrate it to the holy cross; and a cross 
was erected on the obelisk, a piece of the supposed true 
cross being inclosed within it. This proceeding is an elo¬ 
quent expression of his whole mode of thought. The very 
monuments of paganism were to be made ministers to the 
glory of the cross. 

Sixtus devoted himself with his whole spirit to his archi¬ 
tectural undertakings. A herd-boy, brought up among fields 
and gardens, for him the city had peculiar attractions. He 
would not hear mention of a villa residence his best pleasure, 
as he declares himself, was “ to see many roofs.” He doubt¬ 
less meant that his highest satisfaction was derived from the 
progress of his buildings. 

Many thousand hands were kept constantly employed, 
nor did any difficulty deter him from his purpose. 

^ The despatches of Gritti of May 3 and 10, July 12, and Oct. ir, 
allude to this elevation of the obelisk. The effect is well described in 
the Vita Sixti V, ipsius nianu emendata: “ Tenuitque universae civitatis 
oculos novae et post 1500 aniplius annos relatae rei spectaculo, cum aut 
sedibus suis avulsam tolleret molem, uno tempore et duodenis vectibus 
impulsam et quinis tricenis ergatis, qiias equi bini homines deni 
agebant, in sublime elatam, aut cum suspensam inde sensim deponeret 
extenderetque humi junctis trabibus atque ex his ingenti composita 
traha, quae jacentem exciperet, aut cum suppositis cylindris (sunt hae 
ligneae columnae teretes et volubiles) quaternis ergatis protracta paulatim 
per editum et ad altitudinem basis, cui imponenda erat, excitatum 
aggerem atque undique egregie niunitum incederet, denique cum iterum 
crecta librataque suis reposita sedibus est,” 
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The cupola of St. Peter’s was still wanting, and the 
architects required ten years for its completion. Sixtus was 
willing to give the money, but he also desired to gratify his 
eyes by the completed building.. He set six hundred men 
to work, allowing no intermission even at night. In twenty- 
two months the whole was finished, the leaden covering to 
the roof alone excepted; this he did not live to see. 

The arbitrary and impetuous character of the pontiff was 
manifest even in labours of this kind. He demolished with¬ 
out remorse the remains of the papal patriarchium, which 
were by no means inconsiderable, and w^ere singularly in¬ 
teresting. These antiquities were connected with the dignity 
of his own office, but he destroyed them nevertheless to 
erect his palace of the Lateran on their site; a building not 
at all wanted, and which excites a very equivocal interest, 
solely as one of the earliest examples of the uniform 
regularity of modern architecture. 

How complete was the revolution which then took place 
in the relations of the age to antiquity 1 As in former times 
men emulated the ancients, so did they now; but their earlier 
efforts were directed towards an approach to their beauty 
and grace of form; now they sought only to vie with, or 
exceed them, in extent' and magnitude. Formerly the 
slightest trace of the antique spirit was reverenced in 
however trifling a monument; now the disposition seemed 
rather to destroy these traces. One sole idea held pre¬ 
dominance among the men of this day ; they would acknow¬ 
ledge no other. It was the same that had gained ascendancy 
in the Church,—the same that had succeeded in making the 
State a mere instrument of the Church. This ruling idea of 
modern Catholicism had penetrated throughout the being of 
society, and pervaded its most diversified institutions. 
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g, GENERAL CHANGE IN THE INTELLECTUAL 
TENDENCY OF THE AGE 

It is not to be supposed that the pope alone was subjected 
to the dominion of the spirit we have seen to prevail; towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, a tendency became obvious 
in every manifestation of intellect directly opposed to that 
which had marked its commencement. 

Highly significant of this change is the fact that the 
study of the ancients, which in the first part of the century 
had been a primary condition to all knowledge, had now 
greatly declined. Another Aldus Manutius had indeed 
appeared in Rome, and was professor of eloquence; but 
neither for his Greek nor Latin did he find admirers. At 
the hour of his lectures he might be seen pacing up and 
down before the portal of the university with one or two 
hearers, the only persons in whom he found congeniality of 
sentiment or pursuit How rapid a progress was made by 
the study of Greek in the early part of this century j yet 
there did not exist at its conclusion one single Hellenist of 
reputation in all Italy. 

Not that I would assert this change to be altogether 
symptomatic of decline; it was in a certain sense connected 
with the necessary progress of science and literature. 

For if in earlier times all science had been immediately 
derived from the ancients, this was now no longer possible. 
How enormous was the mass of knowledge brought together 
by Ulisse Aldrovandi, for example, during the labours of 
his long life and extensive travels, in comparison with any 
thing that could be possessed by the ancients I In the con¬ 
struction of his museum he had laboured to produce com¬ 
pleteness, and wherever the natural object was unattainable, 
had supplied its place by drawings, carefully appending to 
each specimen an elaborate description. How far, too, had 
the knowledge of geography extended beyond what had even 
been imagined by those best informed in the ancient world ! 
A more profound and searching spirit of investigation had 
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originally raised on Peep of Day principles had chosen him as 
their lieutenant, and the Catholics now lent the Protestants arms 
for their exercises and came to see them on their parade. At 
ITewry the delegates induced a large party of Catholics, who had 
been bickering, to meet them at the inn, where Keogh preached 
peace and union, and advised them to direct their animosities 
against the common enemy, the monopolists of the country, and 
the whole company rose with enthusiasm and shook hands, 
promising to bury all past feuds in oblivion. At Eosstrevor a 
number of Catholics and Protestants were brought together at a 
public dinner, and a Dissenting minister pronounced the bene¬ 
diction, and the toasts of the United Irishmen were received 
with enthusiasm.^ Napper Tandy made similar efforts to turn 
the Defender movement into the United Irish channel, and he 
appears to have actually taken the Defender oath in order to 
penetrate into the secrets of the'organisation. The Government 
discovered the fact, and this, as we have seen, was one cause of 
his flight to the Continent.^ 

As far as can now be ascertained, however, there was as yet 
scarcely any political element in the religious riots of the North, 
or in the outrages that were perpetrated in other parts of Ireland. 
The rioters belonged almost exclusively to classes sunk in the 
deepest ignorance and poverty, and a village schoolmaster of 
Naas, who was hanged in 1796, is said to have been the only 
educated person who is known to have been identified with tliem.^ 
At the same time it was not difficult to predict that illegal 
organisations at war with the Government, in the existing con¬ 
dition of Ireland and of Europe, would ultimately become poli¬ 
tical. The contagion of the great centres of agitation established 
at Dublin and Belfast; the influence of the ' Northern Star; ^ 
the writings of Paine, which were disseminated at an extremely 
low price, and the proclamations of the ' United Irishmen ’ 
inviting the co-operation of the Catholics, were sure to aflect an 
anarchical population suffering under some grievances and much 
poverty. Besides this, rumours of French invasion were already 
spreading, and the connection between France and Ireland was 
so close that any agitation in the greater country produced a 

1 Memoirs, i. 169^177. ^ Madden’s United Irishmen, I 115: iv 15. 

» Ibid. i. 115. 
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arisen ; mathematicians had in earlier days sought only to 
fill up the chasms left by the ancients; as, for example, Com- 
mandin, who, believing he had- discovered that Archimedes 
had either read or written some treatise on gravitation, which 
was afterwards lost, was led by this supposition himself to 
investigate the subject. But by this very process men were 
conducted to more extensive observations; even while seek¬ 
ing to pursue the light offered by the ancients, the mind of 
the student became freed from their tutelage. Discoveries 
were made that led beyond the circle prescribed by them, 
and these again opened new paths to further inquiries. 

More especially did the study of nature attract zealous 
and self-relying students. Bor a moment men wavered 
between an acquiescence in the mysteries attributed to 
natural phenomena and the bold deep-searching examination 
of those phenomena; but the love of science soon prevailed. 
An attempt was already made to produce a rational classifi¬ 
cation of the vegetable kingdom. In Padua, the science of 
anatomy was zealously pursued; and a professor of that 
university was called “ the Columbus of the human body.” 
Inquirers marched boldly forward in all directions, and 
knowledge was no longer restricted to the works of the 
ancients. 

It followed, if I am not mistaken, as a matter of course, 
that antiquity, being no longer studied with so exclusive an 
attention, as regarded the subject, could no longer exert its 
earlier influence with reference to form,- 

Writers of learned works began now to think principally 
of accumulating material. In the beginning of the century, 
Cortesius had embodied the essence of the scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, in spite of the intractable nature of his subject, in a 
well-written classical work, full of wit and spirit. But at this 
time, the subject of mythology, well calculated to call forth 
and to repay the most genial and imaginative treatment, was 
handled by Natale Conti in a dull and uninvitii^ quarto. 
This author also wrote a history composed almost entirely 
of sentences quoted directly from the ancients, the passages 
whence he.has borrowed being cited: but he does not pos¬ 
sess one qualification for giving a genuine description; a 
mere heaping together of the bare facts seemed sufficient for 
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his contemporaries. We may safely affirm that .a work like 
the Annals of Baronins, so entirely destitute of form,—written 
in Latin, yet without one trace of beauty or elegance, even 
in detached phrases,—could not have been thought of at the 
commencement of the century. 

Nor was this departure from the track of the ancients, in 
science, in form, and in expression, the only change; others 
took place in all the social habits of the nation ; changes 
by which an incalculable influence was exercised both on 
literature and art. 

Republican and independent Italy, on whose peculiar 
circumstances the early development of her people, in¬ 
tellectual and social, had depended, was now no more; all 
the freedom and simplicity of_ intercourse proper to the 
earlier days had departed. It is worthy of note that titles 
came into use at this time. As early as the year 1520, it 
was remarked with disgust, that all desired to be called 
“ Sir:” this was attributed to the influence of the Spaniards. 
About the year 1550, the old forms of address, so noble in 
their simplicity, were encumbered, whether in speech or 
writing, by ponderous epithets of honour; at the end of the 
century duke and marquis were titles prevailing everywhere ; 
all wished to possess them, every man would fain be 
“ Excellency.” Nor are we permitted to consider this a 
mere trifle; even in the present day, when this system of 
titles is become old and familiar, they still have their effect; 
how much more then when all were new ? In eveiy other 
respect also, society became more rigid, stiff, and exclusive; 
the cheerful easy tone of manner, the frank intercourse of 
earlier times were gone for ever. 

Be the cause of this what it may,—perhaps a change 
incident to the nature of the human mind, thus rnuch is 
manifest, that so early as the middle of the century a different 
spirit pervaded all productions; new wants were making 
themselves felt in the external forms, as in the living essence 

of society. . 

We find evidence of this change in many striking pheno¬ 
mena, and perhaps one of the most remarkable is^ the re¬ 
modelling of Bojardo’s Orlando Innamora:to, by Berni. It is 
the same work, and yet altogether different; all the freshness 
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and charm of the original have disappeared. On a more 
rigid examination, we shall find that Berni has invariably 
displaced the individual to substitute the universal; he has 
obliterated the unfettered expression of a lovely and most 
vivid nature, for the conventional decorums then and now 
demanded by Italian manners.^ His success was perfect, 
the manufacture he presented was received with incredible 
approbation, and entirely superseded the original poem. 
How rapidly too, for it was not yet fifty years since Bojardo 
had first published his work 1 

This essential change, this infusion of a different spirit, 
may be traced through most of the productions of that 
period. 

If the longer poems of Alamanni and Bernardo Tasso 
are tedious and uninviting, this does not proceed entirely 
from the absence of talent, in the case of the latter more 
especially. But the very conception of these works is cold. 
In compliance with the demands of a public that was 
certainly not very virtuous, but had put on manners of 
serious sedateness, both these writers chose immaculate 
heroes. Bernardo Tasso selected Amadis, of whoin the 
younger Tasso says, “ Dante would have retracted his un¬ 
favourable opinion of chivalric romance, had he known the 
Amadis of Gaul or of Greece; characters so full of noble¬ 
ness and constancy.” The hero of Alamanni was Giron le 
Courtoys, the mirror of all knightly virtues. His express 
purpose was to shew youth by this example, how hunger 
and night-watching, cold and heat, were to be endured; 
bow arms should be borne; how justice and piety were 
best to be exemplified; how enemies were to be forgiven, 
and mercy extended to all. Proceeding with this their 
moral and didactic aim, entirely after the manner of Berni, 
and intentionally divesting the fable of its poetic basis, the 
results are works of infinite prolixity and insipid dulness. 

The nation would seem, if we may venture on the ex¬ 
pression, to have worked out and used up the whole amount 
of the poetical conceptions descending to it from its by-gone 
history, and from the ideas proper to the middle ages; it 

^ In the academical treatise before alluded to, I have endeavoured 
to pursue this subject in a more detailed form. 
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had even lost the power of comprehending them. Some¬ 
thing new was sought for, but the creative genius would not 
come forth, nor did the life of the day present any fresh 
material. Up to the middle of the century, Italian prose, 
though from its nature didactic, was yet imaginative, life- 
like^j flexible, and graceful. Gradually prose also became 
rigid and cold. 

And as with poetry, so was it with art. She lost the 
inspiration derived from her connection with religion, and 
soon after that which had animated her more profane 
efforts. Some few traces of it yet lingered in the Venetian 
school alone. How entirely had the disciples of Raphael, 
with one exception only, degenerated from their master. 
While they sought to imitate him, they lost themselves in 
artificial beauties, theatrical attitudes, and affected graces. 
Their works sufficiently shew in how total an absence of 
feeling and with how feeble a sense of beauty they were 
conceived. With the scholars of Michael Angelo it fared 
no better. Art no longer comprehended her object; the 
ideas that she had formerly taxed her powders to clothe 
with form were now abandoned. There remained to her 
only the externals of method. 

In this state of things, when antiquity was deserted; 
when its forms were no longer imitated; when its science 
was left in the background, and far overpassed; when the 
old national poetry and all religious modes of conception 
were despised and rejected by literature and art, the resusci¬ 
tation of the Church commenced. It obtained the mastery 
over the minds of men, either with their consent or in spite 
of their resistance, producing a radical change in the whole 
being and system of art and of literature. 

Its influence ,was equally obvious in science, but if I am 
not mistaken, the effect was in this case of a totally different 
character from that exercised over art. 

Philosophy, and indeed all science, now passed through 
a very important epoch. Having restored the genuine 
Aristotle, men soon began to set themselves wholly free 
from his authority in matters of philosophy, as had happened 
in other branches of knowledge and with other ancient 
writers, and proceeded to the unfettered inv^estigation of the 
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most recondite and highest problems. But from the very 
nature of things it was impossible that the Church could 
favour this freedom of inquiry; she lost no time in laying 
down first principles in a manner that permitted no doubt. 
The adherents of Aristotle had not unffequently expressed 
opinions, such as the Church had never sanctioned, and 
which were derived from the light of nature only; might not 
something similar be apprehended from those who set them¬ 
selves to oppose that philosopher ? For their purpose was, as 
one of them expressed it, to compare the tenets of former 
teachers, with the original handwriting of God, the world 
and nature. This was a project of which it was difficult to 
determine the probable result; but whether discoveries or 
errors ensued, they could not fail to be deeply perilous; 
the Church, consequently, extinguished this evil in the germ. 
Telesius did not suffer his speculations to pass beyond, the 
domain of physical science; he was^ nevertheless confined 
through his whole life to his small native town. ^ Campanella 
was subjected to torture, and compelled to live in exile. 
The most profound thinker of all, Giordano Bruno, a ^true 
philosopher, after many persecutions and long wanderings, 
was at last seized by the Inquisition, sent to Rome, im¬ 
prisoned and condemned to the flames, “ not only,’' as the 
legal record sets forth, ‘‘ as a heretic, but as a dangerous 
heresiarch, who had written things affecting religion, and 
unseemly.”^ How could men find courage for earnest 

1 In a Venetian MS. now in the Archives of Vienna, under the 
title Roma, Espositioni, 1592, 28 Sett., will he found the origin^ of 
a protocol respecting the surrender of Giordano Bruno. 1 nere 
appeared before the college the vicar of the patriarch, the father 
Inquisitor, and Tommaso Morosini, the assistant of the Inquisition. 
The vicar stated: “Li giorni passati esser stato riteniRo e tuttavia 
ritrovarsi nelle prigioni di questa citt^ deputate al servicio del santO 
ufficio Giordano Bruno da Nola, imputato non solo _di heretico, ma 
anco di heresiarca, havendo composto diversi libri nei quali laudancio 
assai la regina dTnghilterra et altri principi heretici scriveya alcune cose 
concernenti il particular della religione che non convenivano se bene 
egli parlava filosoficamente : e che costui era apostata, es^ndo stato 
phmo Frate domenicano, che era vissuto molt’ anni in Ginevra ■ et 
Inghilterra, e che in Napoli et altri luoghi era stato inquisito clella 
medesima imputatione : e che essendosi saputa a Roma la prigionia di 
costui, lo ilP'*^' Santa Severina supremo inquisitore haveva sentto e dato 
ordine che fusse inviato a Roma-con prima sicura occasione. 
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investigation with such examples before them? One only 
of those who ventured on innovations found favour with 
Home, and he did so, because his attacks on Aristotle were 
confined to the accusation that his principles were opposed 
to the Church and to Christianity. This was Francesco 
Patrizi. He believed himself to have discovered a genuine 
philosophical tradition, descending from the pretended 
Hermes Trismegistus, and which he traced through all 
succeeding ages. This tradition contradicted the views of 
Aristotle, and gave a clearer explanation of the Trinity than 
was to be found even in the Mosaic records. Patrizi was 
anxious to restore it, and to substitute its tenets for those of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. In all the dedications of his 
works he alludes to this purpose, and insists on the utility 
and necessity of its execution. His mind was peculiarly 
constituted: he was not without critical discernment, but 
evinces this quality, rather in what he has rejected than in 
what he adopts. He was invited to Rome, and maintained 
himself there in high credit, not by the influence of his 
works, which was extremely insignificant, but because the 

[That there had been arrested within the last few days, and was then 
in the prison of the Inquisition, a certain Giordano Bruno of Nola, 
accused not of heresy only, but also as an heresiarch, he having written 
various books wherein he spoke in terms of praise of the English queen 
and other principal heretics ; and also had said divers things concerning 
religion, which were not becoming, even though he spoke philo¬ 
sophically ; that this man was besides an apostate, having been a 
Dominican friar, but had lived many years in Geneva and in England : 
of these things he had also been accused in Naples and other places; 
that his arrest being communicated to the authorities in Rome, the 
most illustrious cardinal Santa Severina had, written and commanded 
that he should be sent to Rome by the first safe opportunity.] Such 
an opportunity these ojfficers now had. To this application they 
received no immediate reply ; and, in the afternoon, the father Inquisitor 
again appeared ; but the Savi replied : “ Che essendo la cosa di momento 
e consideratione e le occupationi di questo stato molte e gravi non si 
haveva per allhora potato fare risolutione.” [That the ma’tter was of 
weight, and demanded reflection; that the affairs of the state were 
pressing and numerous, so that they had not yet been able to come to 
scny decision. The Inquisitor was very earnest for their reply, because 
the boat was about to depart.] But this time it had to go without the 
prisoner ; whether his being afterwards surrendered was in consequence 
of further application, I have not been able to ascertain. 
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peculiarities of his opinions and the tendency of his labours 
were in harmony with the views of the Church. 

The investigation of physics and natural history was at 
that time almost inseparably connected with philosophical 
inquiry. The whole system of ideas as previously accepted 
was called in question; there was indeed among the Italians 
of that period an earnest tendency towards the vigorous 
pursuit of truth, a zeal for progress, a noble loftiness of 
anticipation. Who shall say to what glorious results this 
might have led? But the Church set up a barrier which 
they must not overpass j woe to him who should be found 
beyond it. 

That the restoration of Catholicism produced unfavour¬ 
able effects on science it is impossible to deny. Poetry and 
art, on the contrary, received benefit from its renovation j a 
living subject, a prolific material was needful to them, and 
this they once more received from the Church. 

Of the dominion exercised by the regenerated spirit of 
religion over the minds of men, we have an example in 
Torquato Tasso. His father^ Bernardo, had chosen a hero 
of blameless moral character ; he took a step further in the 
same direction. The crusades had been selected as the 
subject of a poem by another writer of that day, on the 
ground that “it is better to handle a true argument in a 
Christian fashion, than to seek a little Christian fame from 
an argument without truth.’' Torquato Tasso did likewise. 
He sought his hero not in fable, but history, and Christian 
history. Godfrey is more than Aeneas, he is like a saint 
satiated with the world and its passing glories. The work 
would nevertheless have been very tedious and dry, had 
the poet contented himself with the mere representation 
of such a personage ; but Tasso seized on all the resources 
offered by the sentimental and enthusiastic side of reli¬ 
gious feeling; this harmonized most happily with the fairy 
world, whose rainbow tints he has wrought into the fabric 
of his poem. The work is perhaps occasionally somewhat 
prolix, the effect is not always fully anade out, yet on the 
whole it is replete with feeling and fancy, national spirit, 
and truth of character. The love and admiration of his 
countrymen were secured by it to the author, and have been 
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continued to his memory even down to our own days. But 
what a contrast does he present to Ariosto ! At an earlier 
period the art of poetry had fallen off from the Church. 
Religion, now rising in the might of her renovated empire, 
subjected poetry once more to her allegiance. 

At no great distance from Ferrara, where Tasso com¬ 
posed his poem, at Bologna namely, there soon after arose 
the school of the Caracci, the rise of which marks a 
general revolution in painting. 

When we ask whence this change proceeded, we are 
assured that it was due to the anatomical studies of the 
Bolognese academy,—to their eclectic imitation, and their 
learned style of art. There was, unquestionably, great merit 
in the zeal with which they sought, in their manner, to 
approach the truth of nature; but the subjects they selected, 
and the spirit in which these were treated, appear to me no 
less important. 

The most earnest efforts of Lodovico Caracci were 
devoted to a realization of the ideal of Christ. He is not 
always successful; but in the Calling of St. Matthew he has 
indeed most happily presented the mild and serious man, full 
of truth and fervour, of grace and majesty. This, as is well 
known, has become the- model of many succeeding painters. 
He has doubtless imitated earlier masters, but in a manner 
entirely characteristic of himself. On one occasion the 
Transfiguration of Raphael was evidently in his mind ; but 
even while appropriating this, he infuses his own idea, and 
the hand of Christ is raised towards Moses as in the act 
of teaching. 

The masterpiece of Agostino Caracci is without doubt 
his St. Jerome. The old man is on the very point of death : 
he has lost all power of movement, but aspires with his last 
breath in fervent longing towards the Host about to be pre¬ 
sented to him. 

The Ecce Homo of Annibale Caracci in the Borghese 
palace, with its deep shadows, its delicate transparent skin 
and tearful eyes, is the ideal of Lodovico, but raised to a 
more exalted sublimity. Admirably is this exemplified, 
once more, in the Dead Christ; the rigidity of death has 
not concealed the grandeur and freedom of conception that 
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distinguish this fine work; the tragical event just completed 
is expressed as it was conceived—with new and character¬ 
istic feeling. 

These masters, then, though not refusing profane sub¬ 
jects, yet devoted themselves with peculiar earnestness to 
sacred ones; they are not indebted wholly to their technical 
and external merits for the rank they maintain ,* this is 
secured to them principally by the fact that they once more 
caught the full inspiration of their subject,—the religious 
representations they set before us had once more significance 
to themselves. 

Their pupils are distinguished by a similar tendency. 
The ideal of St. Jerome, which Agostino Caracci had 
originated, \vas elaborated by Domenichino with such felici¬ 
tous industry, that in variety of grouping and perfection of 
expression he has perhaps gone beyond his master. His 
head of St. Nilus appears to me a noble work, from its 
mingled expression, suffering and reflection. His Sibyls, 
too, how youthful and innocent, yet how profoundly medita¬ 
tive 1 Domenichino delighted in contrasting the joys of 
heaven with the sufferings of earth, as we find them in 
his Madonna del Rosario—the divine mother, rich in 
grace and beauty, as opposed to the feeble and wretched 
mortal. 

Guido Reni, also, has occasionally presented us with this 
contrast: the Virgin, radiant with immortal beauty, is placed 
together with monkish saints attenuated by fast and vigil. 
Guido displays vigorous force of conception and originality 
of manner. How sublime is his Judith, exulting in the deed 
she has accomplished, and glowing with gratitude for the 
aid bestowed by heaven 1 Who but will remember his 
Madonnas—exalted—rapt in the ecstasy of their devotion ? 
Even in his saints he embodies an ideal of enthusiastic 
reverie. 

Certain, other characteristics of this tendency in art 
remain to be described, but are of less attractive quality. 
The invention of these painters is occasionally deformed 
by a fantastic incongruity. For example, w^e find a St. John 
ceremoniously kissing the foot of the Divine Infant intro¬ 
duced into the beautiful group of the Holy Family; or the 
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apostles are brought in to condole with the Virgin, and are 
deliberately preparing to wipe away their tears. The 
horrible, too, is expressed with needless frequency, and 
without the slightest mitigation. We have the St. Agnes 
of Domenichino, with the blood starting beneath the sword ! 
Guido has set the slaughter of the Innocents before us in 
all its atrocity,—the women with their mouths all open 
pouring forth shriek on shriek—the savage executioners 
whose hands are dyed with the blood of their victims ! 

Eeligion had resumed her empire over the minds of 
men, but the mode of her influence was no longer that of 
earlier times: in the older periods her external manifesta¬ 
tions were pure and simple; in this later epoch they became 
fantastic, forced, and conventional. 

The talents of Guercino are admitted and admired by 
all, but what a St. John is that of the Sciarra gallery,—those 
large muscular arms, those bare gigantic knees,—that face 
too, inspired without doubt, but darkened by a gloom that, 
makes it difficult to decide whether the inspiration be not 
rather of earth than heaven. His St. Thomas lays so heavy 
a hand on the wounds of Christ, that we fancy the Redeemer 
suffering from so rude a touch. Guercino has depicted 
Peter Martyr at the very moment when the sword cleaves 
his head. By the side of the duke of Aquitaine, whom St. 
Bernard is investing with the cowl, stands a monk, busily 
occupied with the conversion of a squire belonging to the 
duke, and the spectator is inexorably condemned to witness 
a scene of premeditated devotion. 

This is not the place to inquire how far the limits of art 
were overstepped by this mode of treating the subject,—■ 
now extravagantly ideal, now unnaturally bard; it will suffice 
to say, that over the restored art of painting the Church 
acquired complete dominion ;—by the inspirations of poetry, 
and the principles of a positive religion, she doubtless in¬ 
fused new life into it, but she also imposed on it a character 
essentially ecclesiastical, sacerdotal, and dogmatic. 

This was effected with greater ease in architecture, 
which was more immediately vowed to her service. I am 
not certain that any one has investigated the progress of 
modern architecture, from the imitation of antiquity to the 
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responsive pulse in tlie smaller one. Among educated men, and 
especially among those of the middle class, the French Revolu¬ 
tion had been from the beginning a subject of the keenest 
interest and discussion, but the interest was not restricted to 
them. The ideas of an English peasant seldom extended beyond 
his county town, and the continental world was to him almost 
as unknown as the world beyond the grave. Rut tens of thou¬ 
sands of young Irishmen had passed from the wretched cabins 
of the South and West to the great armies of the Continent. 
From almost every village, from almost every family of Catholic 
Ireland, one or more members had gone forth, and visions of 
sunny lands beyond the sea, where the Catholic was not looked 
upon as a slave, and where Irish talent and ambition found a 
welcome and a home, continually floated before the imaginations 
of the people. The letters of the Irish exiles, the active 
smuggling trade which was carried on around the Irish coast, 
the foreign education of the innumerable priests and monks 
who moved among the poor, kept up the connection, and it was 
strengthened by the strong natural afllnity of character between 
^^i®h and the hrench. Hames of great battles where Irish 
soldiers had borne an honoured part under a foreign flag wei’e 
remembered with pride, and vague and distorted images of the 
events that were happening in France—of the abolition of 
tithes, of the revolution in landed property, of the offer of French 
assistance to all suffering nations—soon began to penetrate to 
the cottier’s cabin, and to mingle with the cottier’s dreams. 

For the present, however, the danger seemed averted, and in 
the latter part of 1793 the militia riots appear to have wholly 
ceased, while the disturbances of the Defenders had greatly 
diminished. In July, Hobart wrote to England that the country 
was in so alarming a state that he was quite unable to con¬ 
jecture whether a rebellion would not break out in every corner 
of the kingdom.! In August he pronounced the country almost 
quiet, and he was already preparing to send a powerful rein¬ 
forcement of Irish troops to the war,® Ten promotions in the 
Iiish peerage were made as the reward of services during the 
past session, and among the promoted peers w-as Fitzgibbon, the 
Chancellor, who now became a viscount. Westmorland had 
* Hobart to Nepean, Jaly 21.1703. » Ibi<l. August IT. 1703. 
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canon devised by Barozzi for the construction of churches, 
which has been observed in Rome and through all Catholic 
countries to the present day. Here, too, the lightness and 
cheerful freedom distinguishing the early part of the century 
were abandoned for pompous solemnity and religious 
magnificence. 

As regarded one art only, did the question long remain 
doubtful whether or not it could be made subservient to the 
purposes of the Church. 

This was music, which towards the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century had become lost in the most artificial 
intricacies. Variations, imitations, proportions, and fugues 
formed the reputation of composers; the meaning of the 
words was no more regarded. Masses of that period may 
be found in great number, of which the themes are furnished 
by well-known profane melodies. The human voice was 
treated as a mere instrument.^ 

We cannot be surprised that the council of Trent should 
take offence at the introduction of music thus arranged in 
the churches. In consequence of the discussion there com¬ 
menced, Pius IV appointed a commission to inquire into the 
subject, and to settle definitively whether music should be 
admitted to the divine service, or banished from it entirely. 
The decision was very doubtful. The Church required that 
the words sung should be intelligible, and that the musical 
expression should be in harmony wuth the sense. The pro¬ 
fessors of music asserted that this was unattainable, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of their art. Cardinal Borromeo was in the 
commission, and the known rigour of that eminent churchman 
rendered an adverse decision extremely probable.^ 

Happily the right man once more presented himself, and 
he appeared at the right moment. 

Among the Roman composers of that day was Pier- 
Luigi Palestrina. This master was married, and the severity 
of Paul IV had driven him on that account from the papal 
chapel. After his expulsion he lived retired and forgotten, 
in a wretched hut among the vineyards of Monte Celio." 

^ Giuseppe Baini, Memorie storico-critiche della Vita e delle Opere 
di Giovanni Pier-Luigi di Palestrina, Roma, 1828, supplies the 
information of which I have made use. 
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But his was a spirit that could not yield to adverse fortune. 
Even in this abandonment he devoted himself to his art 
with a singleness of purpose that secured the originality of 
his conceptions, and the free action of that creative force 
w ith which he was endowed. It was here that he wrote the 
Improperia ” which to this day ennoble the solemnities of 
Good Friday in the Sistine chapel. The profound signifi¬ 
cance of a scriptural text, its symbolic import, its power to 
move the soul, and its application to religion, have perhaps 
in no instance been more truly appreciated by any composer. 

If the experiment, whether this method were applicable 
to the grand and comprehensive purposes of the mass, could 
be successfully made by any man, that man was Palestrina; 
to him accordingly the commission intrusted it. 

Deeply conscious that on this trial was now depending 
the life or death of the grand music of the mass, it was with 
earnest tension of all his powers that the composer pro¬ 
ceeded to his task. The words “ O Lord, open thou mine 
eyes,” were found written on his manuscript. 

His success was not immediate; the first two attempts 
failed. At length, however, the happy moment arrived, and 
the mass known as the “ Mass of Pope Marcellus ” was com¬ 
pleted. All expectation was far surpassed by this composi¬ 
tion. Full of simple melody, it will yet bear comparison in 
rich variety with any work preceding it. Choruses separate 
and again blend. The meaning of the words received the 
most eloquent expression. The Kyrie is all submission, the 
Agnus humility, the Credo majesty. Pope Pius IV, before 
whom it was performed, was enchanted. He compared it 
with those heavenly melodies that St. John may have heard 
in his ecstatic trance. 

The question was set at rest for ever by this one great 
example; a path was opened, pursuing which, works the 
most beautiful and most touching, even to those who are not 
of the Roman creed, have been produced. Who can listen 
to them without enthusiasm ? Nature herself seems to have 
acquired voice and utterance j it is as if the elements spoke; 
and the tones breathing through universal life, poured forth 
in blended harmony of adoration; now undulating, like the 
waves of the sea, now rising in songs of triumph to the skies. 
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Amidst the consenting sympathies of creation, the soul is 
borne upward to the region of religious entrancement. 

It was precisely this art, at one time alienated more 
completely perhaps than any other from the Church and her 
service, that was now to become one of her most efficient 
handmaids. Few things could more effectually promote the 
interests of Catholicism. Even in its dogmas, the Church, 
if we are not mistaken, had embodied some portion of that 
enthusiasm and reverie which form the leading characteristics 
of its devotional books. Spiritual sentimentality and rapture 
were favourite subjects for poetry and painting. Music, 
more direct, more penetrating, more resistless than any other 
exposition, or any other art, now embodied the prevailing 
tendency, in language more pure and appropriate, fascinating 
and subjecting the minds of men. 


10. THE CURIA 

While all the elements of social life and of intellectual 
activity were seized and transformed by the ecclesiastical 
spirit, the court of Rome, in which these varying elements 
met, was also greatly changed. 

This change was remarked uhder Paul IV, and it was 
essentially promoted by the example of Pius V. Under 
Gregory XIII it became palpable to all. “ Several pontiffs 
in succession have been men of blameless lives,” says Paolo 
Tiepolo in 1576, “and this has contributed immeasurably 
to the welfare of the Church; for all other men have become 
better, or at least have assumed the appearance of being so. 
Cardinals and prelates attend diligently at the mass ; their 
households are careful to avoid whatever might give offence. 
The whole city has indeed put off its former recklessness 
of manner. People are all much more Christian-like in life 
and habit than they formerly were. It may even be safely 
affirmed, that in matters of religion, Rome is not far from 
as high a degree of perfection as human nature is permitted 
to attain.’’ 
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Nor are we by any means to conclude that the court was 
composed of demure hypocrites or feigned puritans. If was 
formed, on the contrary, of distinguished men ; but these 
men had in a high degree assimilated themselves to the 
rigorous tone of manner and opinion prevailing in the Church. 

If we represent to ourselves the papal court as it existed 
under Sixtus V, we find many among its cardinals who had 
taken a considerable share in the politics of the' world. 
Gallio of Como had conducted the affairs of state as prime 
minister during two pontificates, and possessed the art of 
governing by address and pliancy. He was now dis¬ 
tinguished by the ecclesiastical endowments his large 
revenues enabled him to establish. Rusticucci, powerful 
under Pius V, was not without influence under Sixtus j 
laborious in his habits, of penetrating mind, and endowed 
with cordial kindness of heart, he was, perhaps, rendered 
more circumspect and irreproachable in his life, by the hope 
he entertained of the papal throne. Salviati had gained 
reputation by his conscientious government of Bologna j 
simple and blameless, his manners were not merely serious, 
they were austere. Santorio, cardinal of Santa Severina, 
the man of the Inquisition, long commanding influence on 
all questions of ecclesiastical polity, was inflexible in opinion, 
rigorous to his servants, severe even towards his own family, 
still more so towards others, and harshly cold and inacces¬ 
sible to all. In contrast to him stood Madruzzi, always deep 
in the counsels and secrets of Austria, whether of the German 
or Spanish lines, and called the Cato of the college; but 
with reference to his learning and unclouded virtues only, 
not to any censoriousness or arrogance, for- he was modesty 
itself. Sirleto also was still living; beyond question the 
most profoundly skilled in science, and the most accom¬ 
plished linguist of all the cardinals of his time. Muret calls 
him a living library; yet, when- he rose from his books, he 
would gather around him the poor boys who were carrying 
a few fagots of wood to the market, give them religious in¬ 
struction, and then buy their wood. He was, indeed, a 
most kindly and compassionate man.^ The example of 

^ Ciaconius, Vitae Paparum, iii. p. 978. He also gives the epitaph 
of Sirleto, where he is described as “eruditorum pauperumqne 
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Carlo Borromeo, who was* afterwards canonized, could not 
fail to exert great influence. Federigo Borromeo was by 
nature impetuous and irritable; but, influenced by his 
uncle, he led a religious life, and did not permit the morti- 
flcations that he frequently experienced to deprive him 
of his self-command. But he who most resembled the 


excellent archbishop of Milan was Agostino Valiere, a man 
whose nature was pure and noble, as his learning was extra¬ 
ordinary. Following implicitly the plan prescribed by his 
conscience, he had now arrived at extreme old age, and 
presented a true type of a bishop of the primitive Church. 

The remainder of the prelates were careful to regulate 
their lives by the pattern they received from the cardinals, 
whose associates they were in the congregation, and whose 
seats they were one day to occupy. 

There were also two men who distinguished themselves 
highly among the members of the supreme tribunal, the 
Auditor! di Rota. These were Mantica and Arigone, men 
of equal talent, but of characters entirely opposite. Mantica 
lived only among books and legal documents; his works on 
jurisprudence were of authority in the forum and the schools ; 
his manners and address were unstudied and abrupt. Ari¬ 
gone, on the contrary, devoted less time to books, than to 
the world, the court, and public affairs. He was remarkable 
for the acuteness of his judgment, and the flexibility of his 
character ; but neither of these men yielded to the other in 
efforts to maintain a high reputation for purity and sanctity 
of life. Among the bishops about the court, those who had 
been much employed in legations, were especially noticed; 
as, for example, Torres, who had taken active part in con¬ 
cluding the league that Pius V formed with Spain and Venice 
against the Turks; Malaspina, who had carefully watched 
over the interests of Catholicism in Germany and the north; 
Bolognetti,’ to whom had been intrusted the arduous visita¬ 
tion of the Venetian churches ; all men whose talents and 
zeal for religion had procured them distinction. Men of 
learning held a very eminent place in the Roman court : 
Bellarmine, professor, grammarian, and the most powerful 


patronus.” ^ Cardella’s Memorie storiche de’ Cardinal! contains nothing 
but the notices of Ciaconius translated into Italian. 
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controversialist of the Catholic church, whose memory is 
held in reverence for the apostolic purity of his life j another 
Jesuit, Maffei, who wrote a history of the Portuguese con¬ 
quests in India, with particular reference to the effect pro¬ 
duced by them on the diffusion of Christianity through the 
south and east. He is also the author of a life of Loyola, 
every phrase laboured with the most deliberate prolixity 
and most studied eleganced Distinguished foreigners were 
also to be found here; as the German Clavius, who combined 
profound learning with purity of life, and was the object of 
universal respect; or Muret, a Frenchman, and the best 
Latinist of his day. He passed a large part of his life in 
expounding the Pandects; which he did in an original and 
classic manner. Muret was famed for wit as well as elo¬ 
quence ; yet, in his old age, he took orders, said mass every 
day, and devoted the close of his existence to the study of 
theology. Here also was the Spanish canonist, Azpilcueta, 
whose responsa ” were received as oracles, not in Rome 
only, but throughout the Catholic world. Pope Gregory 
would sometimes pass hours in conversation with Azpilcueta, 
pausing to talk with him before the door of his house, while, 
at the same time, the Spaniard humbly performed the lowest 
offices in the hospitals. 

But, among these remarkable personages, few acquired 
so deep and extensive an influence as Filippo Neri, founder 
of the congregation of the Oratory. This eminent confessor 
and guide of souls, was of cheerful temper and playful 
manners; rigid in essentials, he was most indulgent in 
matters of mere form; it was not his custom to command, 
but only to advise, or, perhaps, to request. Agreeable and 
easy of access, he did not lecture or harangue,—he^ con¬ 
versed. He possessed a penetration that enabled him to 
discriminate the peculiar bent of every mind. His oratory 
grew up gradually from visits paid him by young men, 
whose attachment to his person and teaching made them 
desire to live with him as his disciples. The most renowned 
among these is the annalist of the Church, Caesar Baronius, 
Perceiving his talents, Filippo Neri induced him to give 


^ Vita J. P. Maffeji, Serassio Auctore, In tfle edition of Maffei’s 
Works; Berg. 1747. 
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lectures on ecclesiastical history in the Oratory,^ For this 
occupation, Baronius shewed but little inclination in the 
first instance, but he none the less applied himself to it 
during thirty years ; and even when called to the college of 
cardinals, he rose constantly before daylight to continue his 
labours. His meals were taken regularly at the same table 
with his whole household; humility and piety were displayed 
in his every action. Baronius was bound in the closest 
friendship with Tarugi, who was of great eminence as a 
preacher and confessor, in the college of cardinals, as in 
the Oratory. This intimacy made the happiness of these 
eminent men; the life of Tarugi being equally pure and 
irreproachable as that of his friend; death only interrupted 
this affection, and they were buried side by side. Silvio 
Antoniano was also a disciple of Filippo Neri. His early 
dispositions were rather towards poetry and literature; he 
distinguished himself in both; and when he was afterwards 
intrusted with the preparation of papal briefs, they were 
composed in a manner unusually skilful and elegant. He 
too was remarkable for kindliness of heart, modest affability 
of demeanour, pure truthfulness, and exalted piety. 

All who rose to eminence in the papal court at this 
time, whether in the state, the law, poetry, learning, or art, 
exhibited the same characteristics. 

How widely does all this differ from the Curia of the 
earlier part of the century! Then the cardinals lived in 
continual contest with the popes, who on their part buckled 
on the sword, and banished from their court and person 
whatever could remind them of their Christian vocation. 
How still, how cloister-like, were now the lives of the 
cardinals. The failure of Cardinal Tosco, who was once 
on the point of being elected pope, was principally occasioned 
by his use of certain proverbs, current in Lombardy, but 
which were found offensive by the delicacy of Rome; so 
exclusive was the tendency of the public mind, so sensitive 
were now its ideas of decorum. 

We are nevertheless compelled to admit that a different 
aspect of things, and one much less consonant with our 
notions of right, was exhibited in social habits, no less than 
^ Gallonms, Vita Phil. Nerii ; Mog. 1602; p, 163. 
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in art and literature. Miracles, which had not been heard 
of for a long time, were revived. An image of the Virgin 
began to speak in the church of San Silvestro, and this event 
produced so powerful an impression upon the people, that 
the region around the church, hitherto neglected and 
desolate, was presently covered with dwellings. In the 
Rione de’ Monti, a miraculous image of the Virgin appeared 
in a haystack; and the people of the district considered this 
so especial a token of divine favour, that they rose in arms 
to prevent its removal. Similar wonders appeared at Narni, 
Todi, San Severino, and other parts of the ecclesiastical 
states, whence they gradually extended over all Catholic 
countries. The pontiffs also resumed the practice of 
canonization, which had been suffered to fall into disuse. 
Nor were all confessors so judicious and moderate as Filippo 
Neri; hollow unprofitable works of sanctity were encouraged, 
and fantastic superstitions were mingled with the represen¬ 
tation of things sacred and divine. 

There would be consolation in the belief, that together 
with these mistaken ideas, the majority had acquired a 
sincere devotion to the precepts of religion. 

But from the very nature of this court it resulted inevit¬ 
ably, that the most eager struggle after worldly greatness 
was mingled with the general effort to promote religious 
interests. 

The Curia was not an ecclesiastical institution only, it 
was a political government also, and had indirectly to rule 
a large part of the world in addition to its own state. In 
proportion as men acquired part in the exercise of this 
power, they also acquired consideration, riches, influence, 
and whatever else can best excite the wish of man. Human 
nature could not so entirely change as that men should 
limit themselves to spiritual weapons alone in their efforts 
to attain the great prizes of social life and of the state. 
Matters proceeded in Rome as in other courts, but with 
very peculiar modifications imposed by the nature of the 
arena. 

The population of Rome w^as then more fluctuating 
probably than that of any city in the world. Under Leo X 
it had risen to more than eighty thousand souls. The severe 
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measures of Paul IV drove so many to flighty that in his 
pontificate it sank to forty-five thousand. In a few years 
after his death it was found to be increased to seventy 
thousand; and under Sixtus V it rose to more than one 
hundred thousand ; the most peculiar circumstance was that 
the fixed residents bore no proportion to these numbers. 
To few of its inhabitants was the city a home, their abode 
in it was rather a long sojourn than a permanent citizenship. 
It might be said to resemble a fair or diet, having no stability 
or fixed continuance, no connecting links of family or kindred. 
Many were there simply because no road to preferment was 
open to them in the land of their birth; wounded pride 
drove one man thither, boundless ambition impelled another ; 
some came believing they found more liberty in Rome than 
elsewhere. But the grand object of all was to advance 
their own interest in their own manner. 

These varying classes did not become amalgamated into 
one body, the different races were still so distinct that the 
diversities of national and provincial character were clearly 
perceptible. The courteous and observant Lombard was 
readily distinguished from the Genoese, who expected to 
accomplish all things by his money. Nor was it difficult to 
discover the Venetian, ever occupied in seeking to penetrate 
the secrets of others. The frugal and talkative Florentine 
met here with the sagacious Romagnese, whose eyes were 
ever bent with instinctive prudence on the path by which 
his interests might best be secured. The ceremonious and 
exacting Neapolitan came, together with the simply- 
mannered native of the North, remarked for his love of 
comfort; even the learned German Clavius was the subject 
of many a jest, provoked by the abundance of his two 
substantial breakfasts. The Frenchman kept himself much 
apart, and relinquished his national habits with more 
difficulty than any others. The Spaniard, full of personal 
pretension and projects of ambition, stalked onward, wrap¬ 
ping his cloak about him, and casting looks of scorn on all 
the rest. 

In this court there was no position so eminent, but the 
most obscure individual might aspire to hold it. People 
delighted to recall the word^s of John XXIII, who, being 
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asked why he was going to Rome^ said ‘’he meant to be 
pope,” and pope he became. It was from a station among 
the humblest that Pius V and Sixtus V had been exalted to 
the supreme dignity. Each man believed himself capable 
of all, and hoped for every thing. 

I It was a remark frequently made in those days, and a 
perfectly just one, that there was a sort of republicanism in 
the character of the Prelacy and Curia; this consisted in 
the circumstance that all might aspire to all; examples 
were continually presented of men whose origin was most 
obscure, attaining to positions of the first eminence. The 
constitution of this republic was nevertheless very singular; 
to the undisputed rights of the many stood opposed the 
absolute power of one, from whose arbitrary decision it was 
that all promotion and every advantage must be derived. 
And who was this one ? It was he who, by some combi¬ 
nation, on which it was impossible to calculate, had come 
forth as victor from the conflict of election. Of small im¬ 
portance hitherto, he was suddenly invested with the supreme 
authority. Persuaded that he had been raised by the Holy 
Spirit to this height of dignity, he was but slightly tempted 
to dissemble his disposition and inclination; thus the pon¬ 
tificate usually commenced with a complete change in all 
public offices. Legates and governors of provinces were 
removed. There were certain appointments in the capital 
that fell as matters of course to the nephews or other kins¬ 
men of the reigning pope; for even when nepotism was 
under restraint, as was the case in the times we are de¬ 
scribing, there was no pontiff who did not promote his 
immediate confidants and old adherents; he would naturally 
feel indisposed to resign the society of those with whom he 
had previously been passing his life. The secretary who 
had long served Cardinal Montalto was most acceptable 
to that prelate when he became Sixtus V. The adherents 
of their opinions also were sure to be brought forward by 
each new pope. Thus every accession to the papal chair 
caused a perfect change in all prospects and expectations; 
in the approaches to pow’’er, and in ecclesiastical no less 
than in temporal dignities. Commendone compares the 
state of things appearing on a new pontificate, to “ a city in 
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spoken in tke strongest terms of tlie value of his services, ;uul 
had especially insisted on the sacrifice lie had made in veting fin- 
the Catholic Relief Bill in spite of his eonvietinu uf its dangers,^ 
but the promotion at this critical finu' of a man who was jiisilv 
regarded as the most formidable enemy of the Cathulies was, in 
my judgment, a great political raistakt'. Bel’ere tlu' Parliament 
met for the session of 1704, Hobart him.'elf had In'en created a 
peer and had resigned his otlice in Ireiaiid. 

The quiet continued with little intermission during 1701. 
Emmet, who had the best means of iid'ormation.cotdessed tiiat a 
great inaction on the question of reform had at tliis time fall.'ii 
upon the nation.’'* It was partly due to the defi-afs, and partly 
to the excesses, of the French, and partly also to the great 
measures of the last se.ssion,and to the political attitude of (irat¬ 
tan. While on all occasions maintaining with tlie mu.'-t I’lTvid 
eloquence the cause of nationality and the cause of Catholic 
emancipation, it was his strongest conviction that the true 
interests of England atid Ireland were inseparable, and that no 
greater calamity could befall the lesser enuniry than the growth 
of the spirit of disloyalty to the couiiection. lie hated French 
ideas almost as cordially as Burke, and on the (jnestiou of tlm 
French war it soon became apparent that lie had complefelv 
separated from Fox. In tlio se.ssion of I7‘.)d this was ratlu'r 
gathered from Ms tone than expressly asserted, hut in speaking 
on the address in the Januai'y of 17*d4 his langmtge was en¬ 
tirely unambiguous. He had always, he .said, maintained that 
Ireland should improve its constitution, correct its tilmses, timl 
assimilate it as nearly as possible to that of Gri'tit Britain, but 
that ‘ this general plan of conduct should bo jiursiu-d by Irolaml, 
with a fixed, steady, and unalterable, resolution to stand or fall 
with Great Britain. Whenever Great Britain, tlmrefotv,’ he 
continued, ‘should be clearly involved in war, it is my idea that 
Ireland should gi-ant her a decided and uuuquivoctd support, 
except that war should be carried on against her own libi'rty.’* 


‘ Westmorland to Nepean, March 
21 , 1793 . 

McNevin’s Pieces of Irish Ills- 

tory, pp, 66 - 69 . 

^ Grattan’s Bfe, iv. 146 . The 
report in the Parliamentary Debates 
is exceedingly abridged. The new 


secretary, Douglas, in reporting tlm 
speech to England, sai<l that rat tan 
sai<l ‘that the errors of the* (Jovern- 
im*nt in this kingdom had been in a 
great degree corrttcted by laws of the 
last session; tliat he deemed (itlu-r 
measures of rofonu, and particularly 
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which the palace of the sovereign had been transferred to a 
new site, and all the streets turned towards this new centre. 
How many abodes must be demolished ! How often must 
the road be carried through a palace; new passages arc 
opened, and thoroughfares hitherto unfrequented are en¬ 
livened by the crowd.’" The alterations taking place on 
these occasions, and the degree of stability possessed by 
the new arrangements, are not unaptly typified by this 
description. 

But from these peculiarities there necessarily resulted a 
consequence very singular in its character. 

From the fact that a pope attained the sovereignty wiien 
much older than other monai'chs, these mutations 'were so 
frequent, that a new change might at any moment be ex¬ 
pected. The government might be instantly placed in other 
hands. This made people live as in a perpetual game of 
chance, w'herein nothing could be calculated, but everything 
might be hoped for. 

To attain promotion, to gain advancement^ as every one 
desired and trusted to do, this would depend on the degree 
of personal favour that each could command; but where 
all personal influence was in so perpetual a fluctuation, 
the ^ calculations of ambition must necessarily assume a 
similar character, and sometimes employ very extraordinary 
devices. 

Among our manuscript collections we find a multitude 
of regulations for the conduct of those who are sent to the 
papal court.^ The varying modes in which each man pur¬ 
sues fortune, present us with a subject not unworthy of 
observation. Inexhaustible is the plasticity of human nature; 
the more rigid the limits by which it is restrained, so much 
the more unexpected are the forms into which it throws 
itself. 

^ For instance : Instruttione al signor cardinal di Medici, del modo 
come si deve governare nella corte di Roma.—Avvertimenti all’ ilF“^ 
cardinal Montalto sopra il modo col quale si possa e debba ben 
governare come cardinale e nepote del papa. Inform. XII.—Avverti¬ 
menti politici et utilissimi per la corte di Roma: 78 maxims of 
very questionable morality. Inform. XXV.—The most important: 
Discorso over ritratto della corte di Roma di M” 111 “° Commendone. 
Codd. Rang, at Vienna, XVIII. 
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It is manifest that all could not pursue the same path. 
The man who possessed nothing must be content to forward 
himself by rendering service to him who had means. A 
liberal domestication in the houses of princes, secular or 
temporal, was still accepted by literary men. Whoever was 
compelled to adopt this mode of life, must then make it his 
first object to ingratiate himself with the head of the house, 
to gain merit in his eyes, ,to penetrate his secrets, and in 
some way to render himself indispensable to his lord. For 
this all indignities must be endured, no injustice must be 
resented. For who could say how soon a change in the 
papacy might cause the star of his master to rise in the 
ascendant, and its lustre to be poured on the servant? 
Fortune ebbs and flows; the man remains the same. 

Or to some of those aspirants, the possession of a sub¬ 
ordinate office was perhaps the object of desire. From this 
they might advance to better employments by the exercise 
of zeal and activity. It was, nevertheless, in Rome as else¬ 
where, and in those times as in all others, a very critical and 
dangerous thing to be compelled to consider interest in the 
first place, and honour only in the second. 

Much more favourable was the position of those who 
had the means of life. The nionti, in which they purchased 
shares, gave them a certain income every month. They 
bought a place by means of which they immediately entered 
the prelacy; not only attaining an independence, but also 
acquiring an opportunity for the brilliant display of their 
talents. To him that hath shall be given. At the Roman 
court the possession of property was doubly advantageous; 
for since this possession reverted to the treasury, the pope 
himself had an interest in granting promotions. 

This state of things did not demand servility of attach¬ 
ment to any one great man; on the contrary, an adherence 
too earnestly declared might prove an impediment to pro¬ 
motion, if fortune should not happen to be favourable. The 
grand essential was to beware of making enemies, to give 
no offence. This precaution was to be departed from in no 
circumstance of social intercourse, however slight or trivial. 
It was essential, for example, to offer no man more honour 
than he was strictly entitled to claim; equality of deportment 
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towards persons of different degrees would be inequality, 
and might produce an unfavourable impression. Even of 
the absent, nothing but good was to be spoken, not only 
because words once uttered are beyond our control, and we 
know not whither they are borne, but also because few love 
too keen an, observer. If a man possess extended acquire¬ 
ments, let him be moderate in displaying them; and above 
all, let him never permit them to become tedious. It is 
not prudent to be the bearer of bad news; the unpleasant 
impression they make recoils on him who brings them; but 
in regard to this, there is an error to be avoided ; that of 
maintaining a silence so rigid as would make its motive 
apparent. 

The elevation to higher dignities, even to that of car¬ 
dinal, conferred no exemption from these observances; they 
were to be fulfilled with increased caution in his own sphere. 
Who could venture to betray a conviction that one member 
of the sacred college was less worthy than another to ascend 
the papal throne? There was none so obscure that the 
choice might not fall on him. 

It was above all important that a cardinal should culti¬ 
vate the good-will of the reigning pontiff. Fortune and 
dignity, universal deference and obsequiousness follow him 
who has gained this. But more than ever /nust he be 
cautious while seeking it; profound silence was to be main¬ 
tained with regard to the personal interests of the pope, 
but these must nevertheless be secretly penetrated, and the 
conduct governed accordingly. It was permitted occasion¬ 
ally to magnify the kinsmen of the pontiff, their fidelity and 
talents might be lauded; this was for the most part an 
acceptable subject. To arrive at the secrets of the papal 
family, it was expedient to employ the monks; these men, 
availing themselves of religious duties as their pretext, con¬ 
trive to penetrate further than is possible to any' other class 
of the community. 

Ambassadors are imperatively called on by the rapid 
vicissitudes and extensive importance of personal relations, 
for the most vigilant watchfulness. Like a skilful pilot, the 
envoy is attentive to mark from what quarter blo'ws the 
^vind; he must spare no cost to assure himself of those who 
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possess good information, certain that his utmost expendi¬ 
ture would be largely repaid by one single piece of intelli¬ 
gence that enabled him to seize the moment favourable to 
his negotiation. If he had to present a request to the 
pontiff, he made incredible efforts imperceptibly to inter¬ 
weave some point that the pope himself desired to carry, 
with the business he was labouring to promote. Most of 
all did he seek to gain the favourite nephew or other kins¬ 
man to his wishes, by persuading him that more permanent 
and more important advantages, whether of riches or great¬ 
ness, were to be obtained from- his court than from any 
other. Neither must he neglect to secure the good will -of 
the cardinals. He would not promise the papacy to any, 
but all were to be allured by the hope of it. He displayed 
devotion to none; but even for those most inimical to his 
purposes, he would occasionally perform some act of favour. 
He resembled the falconer, who shews the piece of meat to 
the hawk, but gives it him in small quantities only; and that 
morsel by morsel. 

Thus did they live, and such was the policy of the eccle¬ 
siastical court. Cardinals, ambassadors, prelates, princes, 
those who were the known possessors of power, and those 
who exercised it in secret. Full of ceremony, of which 
Rome was the classic soil, of submissive subordination, and 
reverential observance; but egoists to the very core, all 
eagerly seeking to attain some object, to accomplish some 
purpose, to achieve some advantage over a neighbour. 

Strange that the struggle for what all desire,—power, 
honour, riches, enjoyment,—elsewhere the fruitful source of 
rancorous feuds, should here assume the aspect of a courteous 
anxiety to serve. Here every man flattered the hope of his 
rival, conscious that he nourished something similar, for the 
purpose of arriving at the possession of what he also was 
seeking to obtain. Here self-denial was full of eagerness to 
enjoy, and passion stole onward with cautious footstep. 

We have seen the dignity, the seriousness, the religious 
leal prevailing in the Roman court, we have also remarked 
its worldly aspect, ambition, avarice, dissimulation, and 
craft. 

If it were our purpose to pronounce the eulogy of the 
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papal see, we should have insisted on the first only of the 
two elements composing it. Were we disposed to inveigh 
against it, we should have displayed only the second; but 
whoever will raise himself to the level, whence a clear and 
unprejudiced view can be obtained, will arrive at an exact 
perception of the whole subject; he wdll see both these 
elements, but he will also perceive that both are rendei'ed 
inevitable by the nature of man and the condition of things. 

The period of the world’s history that we have just been 
considering, was one w^herein the prevalent mode of opinion 
made pressing demand for external propriety, purity of life, 
and religious fervour. This state of public feeling coincided 
with the principle of the court, the position of wfiiich, as re¬ 
gards the rest of the world, was determined by these qualities. 
It followed of necessity that power and eminence were most 
certainly secured by men whose characters were in accord¬ 
ance with this demand. Were it otherwise, public opinion 
would not only be untrue to.itself, it would destroy its own 
existence. But that the advantages of fortune should happen 
to be so immediately consequent on the possession of spiritual 
qualities, is indeed the most seductive allurement that could 
be offered by the spirit of this world. 

We cannot doubt the sincerity of these qualities and 
sentiments, as not unfrequently described by our observant 
and discreet authorities. But how many monks conformed 
to them in appearance for the furtherance of their fortunes! 
In others the worldly tendencies may have insinuated them¬ 
selves struggling, in the dim uncertainty of motives im¬ 
perfectly developed, with those of more lofty import. 

The process we have seen taking place in art and litera¬ 
ture may be traced also in the Curia. Here also a desertion 
from what the Church demands was most apparent; there 
was a laxity approaching to paganism in the modes of 
thought prevailing. But the march of events re-awakened 
the principle of the Church, aroused the energies of society 
as with a new breath of life, and imparted an altered tone 
to the existence of the times. How broad is the difference 
between Ariosto and Tasso, Giulio Romano and Guercino, 
Pomponazzo and Patrizi! A vast epoch lies between them. 
They have, nevertheless, something in common, and the 
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later is linked by certain points of contact with the earlier. 
With its ancient forms the Curia also retained many com¬ 
ponent parts of its old nature, yet this did not prevent it 
from being animated by a new spirit. What could not be 
wholly transferred and assimilated to itself, was at least 
urged forward by the force of the impulse which that spirit 
communicated. 

While occupied in contemplation of these commingling 
elements, I recall to mind a scene of nature, that may serve 
to bring this state of things more vividly before us by the 
similitude it presents. 

At Terni, the Nera is seen tranquilly approaching through 
wood and field, it proceeds across the distant valley in calm 
unruffled course; from the other side comes rushing the 
Velino, pressed between opposing rocks, and foaming on¬ 
ward with resistless speed, till at length its mass of waters 
are dashed down headlong in magnificent falls that sparkle 
and glitter with a myriad changing hues. These reach the 
peaceful Nera; they at once communicate their own wild 
commotion, raging and foaming, and the mingled waters 
then rush forward on their eager and hurried course. 

It was thus that the whole being of society, all literature, 
and every art, received a new impulse from the re-awakened 
spirit of the Catholic church. The Curia was at once devout 
and restless, spiritual and warlike; on the one side replete 
with dignity, pomp, and ceremony; on the other, unparalleled 
for calculating subtlety, and insatiable love of power: its 
piety and ambition, reposing_ on the idea of an exclusive 
orthodoxy, coincide, and act in harmony for the production 
of an end—-universal domination. The Roman church 
once more binds on her armour for the conquest of the 
world. 
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In the history of a nation or power, there is no problem 
more difficult than that of appreciating correctly the con¬ 
nection of its particular relations with those of the world 
in general. 

It is true that the individual life of a nation is determined 
by causes peculiar to itself, inherent in its nature, and dis¬ 
playing a characteristic consistency through all ages. But 
each community is subjected to the action of general in¬ 
fluences, by which its progress is powerfully affected. 

In this conflict of forces it is, that the character pre¬ 
sented by modern Europe may be said to have its basis. 
Nations and states are separated eternally, on certain points 
of their existence, but at the saiffe time are knit together in 
indissoluble community. There is no national history, of 
which universal history does not form an important portion. 
So necessary in itself, so all-embracing is the consecutive 
series of events through a lapse of ages, that even the most 
powerful state appears but as a member of the universal 
commonwealth, involved in and ruled by its destinies. Who¬ 
ever has earnestly sought to comprehend the history of any 
people as a whole, to contemplate its progress without pre¬ 
judice or illusion, will have experienced the difficulties arising 
from this cause. In the several crises of a nation’s pro¬ 
gressive existence, we discern the different currents that 
form the sum of human destiny. 

The difficulty is doubled, when, as sometimes occurs, a 
great movement, agitating the whole world, is originated by 
an individual power, which then constitutes itself the special 
representative of the principle actuating that movement. 
The power thus in action, then takes so influential a part 
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in the collective operations of the century, it enters into 
relations so intimate with all the powers of J:he world, that 
its history, in a certain sense, expands into universal history. 
Such was the epoch upon which the papacy entered at the 
close of the council of Trent. 

Convulsed to its centre, endangered in the very ground¬ 
work of its being, it had not only maintained itself, but 
found means to gain renewed force. In t,he two southern 
peninsulas, all influences hostile to its ascendancy had been 
promptly expelled^ all the elements of thought and action 
had been once more gathered to itself, and pervaded by its 
own spirit. It now conceived the idea of subduing the re¬ 
volted in all parts of the world. Rome once more became 
a conquering power, projects were formed and enterprises 
engaged in, recalling those proceeding from the Seven Hills 
in ancient times and during the middle ages. 

The history of the renovated papacy would be but 
imperfectly understood, did we limit our attention to its 
centre only. Its essential importance is best perceived by. 
observing its operations on the world in general. 

Let us begin by taking a review of the strength and 
position of its opponents. 


I. STATE OF PROTESTANTISM ABOUT THE YEAR 1563 

On the north of the Alps and Pyrenees, the opinions of 
Protestantism had made vigorous and unceasing progress, up 
to the time when the council of Trent closed its last sittings; 
they extended their dominion far and wide over the Ger¬ 
manic and Sclavonic nations. 

Among the Scandinavian races, the tenets of the Protes¬ 
tants had established themselves all the more immutably 
from the fact that their introduction was coincident with 
that of new dynasties and with the consequent re-modelling 
of all political institutions. They were received with delight 
from the very first, as if they bore in their nature some 
natural affinity with tfie national disposition, Bugenhagen, 
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the founder of Lutheranism in Denmark, can find no words 
that suffice to depict the enthusiasm with which his sermons 
were listened to; “ Even on work-days,” as he expresses 
It, _ ‘from the first gleam of day the people were eagerly 
waiting, and on holidays they were in attendance through 
the whole day.”^ Protestant tenets had now made their 
way to the most remote_ countries. It is not known by 
what agency the Faroe islands were rendered Protestant, 
so easily was the .change effected. = In Iceland the last 
representatives of Catholicism had disappeared by the year 
5552, and a Lutheran bishopric was founded at Wyborg 
1554 - The Swedish governors were accompanied by 
. Lutheran preachers to the most distant shores of Lapland. 
Gustavus Vasa exhorts his heirs, in his will, made in 1560 , 
to hold fast by the evangelical doctrines, to inculcate the 
same on their most remote successors, and to admit no 
false teachers. He makes this almost a condition to the 
inheritance of the crown.® 

_ 9 n the opposite coast of the Baltic also Lutheran 
opinions were predominant;' at least, among such of the 
inhabitants as used the German tongue. Prussia had given 
the first example of secularizing Church property on a grand 
scale; this was followed by Livonia, in 1561; the first con¬ 
dition made by the province on its submission to Poland 
was, that it should be at liberty to abide by the Confession 
of Augsburg. The connection of the Jagellon kings with 
countries whose adherence to their rule was secured only by 
the maintenance of Protestant principles, was a check on 
those princes, which' prevented their opposing any deter- 
mined_ resistance to the progress of Lutheran tenets. The 
more important cities of Prussian-Poland were confirmed in 
the exercise of their religion, according to the Lutheran 
ritual, by express charters granted in the years 1557 and 
1558. _ The smaller tovms received privileges yet more 
explicit some short time after, they being more exposed to 

* Narrative of D. Pomerani, 1539; Sabb. p. visit., in'Miiller’s 
Entdecktes Staatscabinet, 4te Eroffn. p. 365. 

- Miinter : Kirchengeschichte von Danemark, iii. 529. 

^ ® Testamentum religiosum Gustavi I, in Baaz : Inventarium Eccle- 
siae Sueogoth., p. 282. 
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The speech was not pleasing to all Grattan’s friends, and 
3 t was a profound disappointment to the United Irishmen 
lohtics do not go on well, I think,’ wrote Lord Edward 
I itzgerald. ‘ The leaders of Opposition are all afraid of the 

people and distrusted by them. . . . Grattan’s speech last night 

on 16 address was very bad, and the worst doctrine ever laid 
down, VIZ. that this country is bound, right or wrong, without 
inquiry to support England in any war she may undertake ’ * 
The Government view of it was clearly shown in a very confi¬ 
dential etter which was written shortly after, by Cooke. ‘ You 
_are doubtless e.xtremely pleased,’ he said, ‘ in England with th.‘ 
conduct of the Irish Parliament. I now write just to put 
m mind of the measures which passed in the last session. 

Phnl fruits. If the 

llace Lill, the lension Bill, and the Treasury Board had not 

been granted ]\Ir. Grattan could not with honour have sup- 

poited. . . . What would have been the effect of a stroma 

parliamentary Opposition which could add the discontent of the 

moderate to the plots of the factious, is easy to be conjectured 

But now the support of the moderate, conjoined to the force of 

joiernment, 1.S able to extinguish sedition. . . . Much credit is 

Jie to Mr. Grattan. He told Sir J. Parnell last year privately, 
Biat If the concessions in agitation were granted, he would'no 
fonger give any ve.xatious opposition. He has more than made 
good his word, for he has given decided support. Previous to 
the opening of the session, it was known from his private con¬ 
versation in the country that he would support the war, but I 
believe he did not^ fully communicate to the members actincr 
with him in opposition, the decided part he intended to take ’ 
His speech in the opinion of Cooke, spread consternation amonc 
his oivn followers, but its result was that the address was carried 
without dissent or amendment. ‘ What use,’ continues Cooke 
are we to make of this conjuncture ? My best opinion is that 
Grattan is the most important character in Ireland, and that 


a proper reform o£ Parliament, to be 
necessary, and trusted that the ser¬ 
vants of the Grown would concur in 
them j that he did not, however, 
mean to propose such measures as 
matters of stipulation, but sliould 
give his unconditional support to the 


assistance of Great Britain 
in a war vvith our natural eneiny 
r ranee, without C|uestioning' the 
merits or conduct of thar wari 
to Nepean, Jan. 21, 1794 ) 

■ Moore’s Life of Lord Mmard 
FttzgeraU, j. 234, 235. 
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attacks from the powerful bishops.^ A large body of the 
nobles in Poland Proper had been won over to the Protes¬ 
tant confession, which they found more in harmony with 
the feeling of independence awakened and maintained by 
the constitution of their states. *‘A Polish noble is not 
subject to the king—shall he then be subject to the pope?^’’ 
was the question they asked. Things went so far in this 
country, that Protestants gained possession of episcopal 
sees; and, under Sigismund Augustus, they had even 
obtained the majority in the senate. That sovereign was 
undoubtedly Catholic, he heard mass daily and a Catholic 
sermon every Sunday; he even joined the singers of his 
choir in the Benedictus. He confessed regularly, and 
received the sacrament in one kind; but the creeds that 
might be prevalent in his court or kingdom seemed^ but 
little to disturb his quiet, nor did he show any disposition 
to embitter the close of his life by a contest with opinions 
making so vigorous a progress.^ 

An attempt at opposition of this kind had certainly pro¬ 
duced no very encouraging results in the neighbouring 
dominions of Hungary. The diet had constantly refused to 
pass the resolutions unfavourable to Protestant opinions that 
were pressed on it from time to time by Ferdinand I. In 
the year 3554, a Lutheran was elected palatine of the 
empire, and concessions were soon afterwards extorted in 
favour of the Helvetic confession in the valley of Erlau. 
Transylvania was altogether separated from the Catholic 
church, the ecclesiastical possessions in that country were 
confiscated by a formal decree of the diet, and the Princess 
even appropriated the greater part of the tithes. 

We next come to Germany, where-the new form of the 
church had taken its origin from the peculiar constitution of 
the national mind, had maintained itself through long and 

1 Lengnich: Nachriclit von der jReligionsanderung in Preussen ; 
prefixed to the fourth part of the Geschichte der Preussischen Lande, 
§ 20. 

- Relatione di Polonia del Vescovo di Camerino, about 1555. 
A MS. of the Chigi Library. “ A molti di questi (people of the court) 
comporla die vivano come li piace, perclie si vede che S. Maesta e 
tanto benigna che non vorria mai far cosa che dispiacesse ad alcuno, ed 
io vorrei che nelle cose della religione fosse un poco piu severa.” 
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perilous wars, had achieved a legal existence in the empire 
and was now in the act of occupying the various territories 
that divided the country. Already this process had been in 
great measure accomplished. In North Germany, where 
the Protestant tenets had taken rise, they were entirely 
paramount; they had gained permanent ascendancy in those 
districts of Southern Germany wherein they had been early 
introduced, and had besides extended their influence far 
and wide beyond these limits. 

The bishops vainly set themselves to oppose their pro¬ 
gress in Franconia. In Wiirzburg and Bamberg, the greater 
part of the nobility, and even the episcopal authorities, had 
passed over to the reformed church; the majority of the 
magistrates and burghers of the towns, with the whole mass 
of the people, held similar opinions. In the bishopric of 
Bamberg, we find the name of a Lutheran preacher in 
almost every parish.^ A Protestant spirit predominated in 
the government, which was principally in the hands of the 
estates, bodies corporate, regularly constituted, and pos¬ 
sessing the right of imposing taxes; nearly all offices of 
the law courts were in like manner held by Protestants, and 
if was observed that their decisions were very commonly 
adverse to Catholic interests.^ The bishops retained very 
httle influence, even those who, ‘Gvith old German and 
Frankish fidelity,’’ still honoured the secular prince in their 
persons, could no longer endure to see them robed in their 
clerical ornaments, and crowned with the mitre. 

^ No less energetic were the proceedings of Protestantism 
in Bavaria, Here, too, the new faith had been adopted by 
a large body of the nobles : a considerable number of the 
towns was equally inclined towards these doctrines. In the 
assembly of his states, for example, of the year 1556, 
the duke was compelled to make concessions which had 
elsewhere led to the^ exclusive adoption of the Confession 
of Augsburg, and which here also promised the sam'e result. 
The duke himself was not so decidedly opposed to the new 

^ Jack has occupied himself much with this matter in the 2nd and 
3rd volumes of his History of Bamberg. 

■ r Dissertatio de Statu Religionis in Franconia Lutheranisnio 

mlecta. Scriptores Wiixeb. i. p. 42. 
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doctrines, but that he would occasionally listen to a Protes¬ 
tant sermon.^ ^ ^ • r-pt 

Far more than this had been gained in Austria. The 
nobility of that country pursued their studies at Wittenberg, 
the colleges of the country were filled with Protestants, and 
it was calculated, that not more than a thirtieth part of the 
population remained Catholic. A national constitution was 
gradually formed, which was based on the principles of 
Protestantism. 

Enclosed between Bavaria and Austria, the archbishops 
of Salzburg had been unable to maintain their territories in 
obedience to the Catholic rule. They did not as yet endure 
the presence of Lutheran preachers, but the disposition of 
the people was none the less explicitly declared. Mass was 
no longer attended in the capital, nor were fasts solemnized 
or festivals observed; those whose dwellings were too far 
removed from the preachers of the Austrian localities border¬ 
ing on their country, remained at home, reading for their 
edification from the homilies and scriptural commentaries 
of Spangenberg. This did not satisfy the people of the 
hill-country. In the Rauris, and the Gastein, in St. Veit, 
Tamsweg, and Radstadt, the inhabitants loudly demanded 
the sacramental cup; this being refused, they abandoned 
the communion altogethex*. They no longer sent their 
children to school; and, on one occasion, a peasant rose up 
in the church, and called aloud to the priest, “ Thou HestT 
The country people began to preach to each other.^ ^ We 
need feel no surprise, if the privation of all worship in 
accordance with their newly-adopted convictions, should 
give rise to notions the most visionary and fantastic, among 
the inhabitants of those Alpine solitudes. 

Advantageously contrasted with this state of things, is 
that which presents itself as existing in the territories of 
the ecclesiastical electors on the Rhine. Here the nobles 
possessed independence, which enabled them to secure a 
degree of religious liberty for their vassals beyond what 
could have been granted by a spiritual prince. The 

^ Sitzinger in Strobel’s Beitrage zur Literatur, i. 313. 

^ Extract from a Report of the Canon Wilh. von Trautmannsdorf 
of the year 1555, in Zanner’s Chronicle of Salzburg, vi. 327. 
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Rhenish nobles had early received the Protestant doctrines 

mentreyefof P'f 

M it J ^ ft religious chpacter. on their domains. In 
all the towns there now existed a Protestant party. In 
Cologne Its activity was displayed by reiterated peftions 
It became so powerful in Trier as to send for a Protestant 
preacher from Geneva, and maintain him in defiance of the 

e&rts^'to Lutheran party made direct 

S ntilt f the supremacy. The citizens of Mainz 

thlr.f M ° Protestant schools, 

those of Nuremberg, for example. Commendone, who was 

in Germany m 1561, can find no words to describe the 
servility of the prelates to the Lutheran princes, and the 
concessions they made to Protestantism.^ He thouo-ht he 
coidd percepe that there were Piotestants of the'’most 
violent opinions even in the privy councils,^ and expresses 
^azement that time should have done so little in aid of 
Catholicism. 


In a smilar manner affairs proceeded throughout West- 
phalia. On St Peter’s day the country people were engaged 
with the labours of their harvest; the fast-days commanded 
by the canon were no longer observed. In Paderborn the 
town-council watched, with a kind of jealousy, over its 
Protestant confession. More than one bishop of Munster 
was disposed to the new creed; and the priests were, for 
the most part, publicly married. Duke William of Cleves 
adhered, on the whole, to the Catholic faith, but in his 
private chapel he received the communion in both kinds. 
The greater part of his council were avowed Protestants; 
nor did the evangelical form of worship experience any 
effectual hindrance in his dominions.^ 


^ Gratiana, Vie de Commendone, p. ii6. 

' De’ piu arrabbiati heretici.—Mi e parse che il tempo non habbia 
apportato alcun giovamento.” Commendone, Relatione dello Stato 
della Religione in Cermania-: MS. Vallicelli. (See Appendix No. 38.) 
. lempesti, Vila di Sisto V ; from the Anonimo di Campidoglio., 
1. xxiii. : “Da molt’ anni si comunicava con ambe le specie, quan- 
tunque il suo capellano glien’ bavesse parlato inducendolo a comuni- 
carsi cosi nella sua capella segreta per non dar mal esempio a’ sudditi.” 
[For many years he communicated in both kinds, but his chaplain had 
induced him to receive the sacrament in his private chapel, so as not to 
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We have said enough to show, that Protestantism had 
gained a decided ascendancy through Germany, from the 
east to the west, and from the north to the south. The 
nobles had, from the first, enrolled themselves in its ranks; 
the public functionaries, already numerous and highly 
respected, were trained up in the new creed; the common 
people would hear no more of certain articles once insisted 
on as matters of faith,—the doctrine of purgatory, for ex¬ 
ample,—nor of certain ceremonies, such as pilgrimages ; no 
convent could maintain itself, and none dared to exhibit 
the relics of saints. A Venetian ambassador calculated, in 
the year 1558, that a tenth part only of the German people 
still adhered to the ancient religion. 

The losses sustained by the Catholic church in riches 
and power were no less important than those suffered by 
her spiritual influence. The canons in nearly all the 
bishoprics were either attached to the reformed tenets, or 
were but lukewarm and indifferent Catholics. What should 
prevent them from proposing Protestant bishops, should it 
appear to them advantageous in other respects ? It was 
without doubt decreed by the peace of Augsburg, that a 
spiritual prince should lose both his rank and revenues on 
departing from the Catholic faith, but this ordinance was 
not believed capable- of restraining a chapter which had 
become Protestant from electing a Protestant bishop. All 
that could be insisted on was that the benefice should not 
be made hereditary. It thus happened that a prince of 
Brandenburg obtained the archbishopric of Magdeburg, a 
prince of Lauenburg that of Bremen, and a prince of 
Brunswick that of Halberstadt. The bishopric of Liibeck, 
also, with those of Verden and Minden, fell into the hands 
of Protestants, -as did the abbey of Quedlinburg.^ 

The confiscation of Church property proceeded with 
proportionate rapidity. How important were the losses 


set a bad example to his subjects.] In a letter given in Nicsert’s 
Miintersche Urkundensammlung, i. xxi., the same thing is said of the 
bishop of Miinster and the court of Cleves. ‘^Wilhelmus episcopus 
(W. von Kettler) religionem semilutheranam hausit in aula Juliacensi.” 

^ See also my essay “ Ucber die Zeiten Ferdinands I and Maxi¬ 
milians II ”; Hist. Pol. Zeitschrift, i. 269, et seq. 
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sustained, for example, in very few years, by the bishopric 
of Augsburg ! All the convents of Wiirtemberg were wrested 
from it in the year 1557. These were followed in 1558 by 
the convents and parishes of the county of Oettingen. 
After the peace of Augsburg, the Protestants gained an 
equality with their rivals of the ancient faith in Diinkelsbuhl 
and Donauwerthj in Nordlingen and Memmingen they 
acquired the supremacy. The convents of these towns, and 
aniong them the rich preceptory of St. Anthony in Mem¬ 
mingen, with the parochial benefices, were then irretrievably 
lostd 

In addition to this came the chciimstance that the 
prospects of Catholicism were by no means encouraging as 
regarded the future. 

Protestant opinions were predominant in the universities 
and other schools: the old champions of Catholicism, who had 
taken the field against Luther, and distinguished themselves 
in religious controversy, were either dead or far advanced in 
■years, and no young men competent to occupy their places 
had arisen. ^ Twenty years had elapsed since any student in 
the university of Vienna had taken priests’ orders. Even in 
Ingolstadt, which was so pre-eminently Catholic, nonqualified 
candidates of the faculty of theology presented themselves 
for those important offices that hitherto had always been 
filled by ecclesiastics.^ The city of Cologne established a 
school Wjth endowments, but when all the arrangements 
were completed, it appeared that the new regent was a 
Protestant.'^ A university was founded by Cardinal Otto 
1 ruchsess in his town of Dillingen, for the express purpose 
of opposing resistance to the Protestant opinions. It 
flourished for some years under the care of certain eminent 
Spanish theologians, but when these had departed, no learned 
Catholics could be found to take their places, which v'ere at 
once occupied by Protestants. At this period the teachers 

^ Placidus Braun : Geschichte der Bischofe von Augsburg, voL iii. 
SSSj S355.<^‘t seq., on this point from authentic sources. 

^ Agricola, Historia Provinciae Societatis Jesu Germaniae suocriorls 
1. p. 29. ^ ' 

“ Orlandiiius, Historia Societatis Jesu, tom. i. 11 b. xvi. n. 25 : 
novae bursae regens, quern primum praefeccrant, Jacobus 
bichms, Lutheranus tandem apparuit,” 
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in Germany were Protestant with very few exceptions: all 
the youth of the country sat at their feet, ana imbibed hatred 
of the pope with the first rudiments of learning. 

Such was the state of things in the north and east of 
Europe—Catholicism was utterly banished from many 
places, it was subdued and despoiled in all; and while 
endeavouring to defend itself in these regions, still more 
formidable enemies were pressing forward to assail it in the 
west and south. 

For the Calvinistic modes of belief were without doubt 
more decidedly opposed to the Roman tenets than were the 
doctrines of Luther; and it was precisely at the period we 
are now contemplating, that Calvinism took possession of 
the minds of men with irresistible force. 

It had arisen on the borders of Italy, Germany, and 
France, and had extended in all directions. Towards the 
east, in Germany, Hungary, and Poland, it constituted a 
subordinate but very important element of the Protestant 
movement. In western Europe it had already raised itself 
to independent power. 

As the Scandinavian kingdoms had become Lutheran, 
so had the British people become Calvinists ; but in Britain 
the new church had assumed two distinct forms. In Scot¬ 
land it had attained power in opposition to the government, 
and was poor, popular, and democratic, but so much the 
more irresistible was the fervour which it inspired. In 
England it had risen to pre-eminence in alliance with the 
existing government; there it was rich, monarchical, and 
magnificent, but was content with mere forbearance from 
opposition to its ritual. The former naturally approximated 
more closely to the model of the Genevan church, and was 
infinitely more in accordance with the spirit of Calvin. 

The French had embraced the tenets of their country¬ 
man, Calvin, with all their characteristic vivacity. In 
defiance of persecution the French churches were soon 
regulated according to the Protestant forms of Geneva. 
They held a synod as early as the year 1559. In 1561 the 
Venetian ambassador Micheli found no province free from 
Protestantism; three-fourths of the kingdom were filled with 
it—Brittany and Normandy, Gascony and Languedoc, Poitou, 
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Touraine, Provence and Dauphind. “ In many of these 
provinces” he remarks, “meetings are held, sermons are 
I^eached, and rules of life are adopted entirely according to 
the example of Geneva, and without any regard to the royal 
piohibition. Every one has embraced these opinions, and 
what is most remarkable, even the clerical body, not only 
priests, monks, and nuns,—very few of the convents have 
escaped the infection,— but even the bishops and many of 
the most distinguished prelates.” “Your highness,” he 
observes to the doge, “ may be assured that, excepting the 
common people, who still zealously frequent the churches, 
all have fallen away.^ The nobles most especially, the men 
under forty almost without exception; for although many of 
them still go to mass, that is only from regard to appearance 
and through fear; when they are certain of being unobserved 
they shun both mass and church.” When Micheli arrived 
m Geneva he was informed that immediately after the death 
of Francis II, fifty preachers from that city had proceeded 
to different towns in France. He was astonished at the 
respect in which Calvin was held, and the large amount of 
money poured in upon him for the benefit of the thousands" 
who had taken refuge in Geneva.^ He considered it indis¬ 
pensable that religious freedom, at least an “ interim,” as he 
expressed it, should be accorded to the French Protestants, 

^ Micheli, Relatione delle cose di Francia I’anno 1561. ^‘Da poi 
che fu conosciuto che col mettere in prigione e col castigate e con 
1 abbruciare non solo non si emendavano, nia si disorclinavano piu, fu 
cielibeiato che non si procedesse piu contra alcuno, eccetto che contra 
(juelli che andavano predicando, seducendo e facendo publicamente le 
congregationi ^ e le assemblee, e gli altri si lassassero vivere: onde ne 
furono liberati e cavati di prigione di Parigi e di tutte le altre terre del 
regno un grandissimo nuinero, che rimasero poi nel regno praticando -• 
liberaniente e parlando con ogn’uno e gloriandosi che aveano guadagnato 
contra i Papisti: cosi chiainavano e chiamano li loro adversarii.*’ 
[When it was seen that by imprisonment, torture, and burning, no 
amendment was produced, but rather greater disorders, it was resolved 
to proceed no more against any one, excepting those who went about 
iriisleading and publicly holding assemblies ; all others were 
^nered to live : a great number were liberated from the prisons of 
Paris and other parts of the kingdom,^ who then continued in the 
unrestrained exercise of their religion, talking to all, and boasting that 
they had gained their cause against the papists,—as they called, and 
still call, their adversaries.] 
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if they would avoid the universal effusion of blood. His 
report was, in fact, soon followed by the edict of 1562. 
This granted to Protestantism a legal and acknowledged 
existence, and is the basis of the privileges it has since 
enjoyed in France. 

All these changes on every side—in Germany, France, 
and England—could not fail to affect the Netherlands also. 
The German influence had first prevailed in that country, 
and one of the most powerful motives by which Charles V 
was induced to the war of Schmalkalden, was that the sym¬ 
pathy excited by the German Protestants in the Netherlands 
increased the difficulty of governing that province, which 
formed so important a part of his dominions. By subduing 
the German princes he prevented, at the same time, an 
insurrection among his Netherlanders.^ Yet all his laws, 
though enforced with excessive rigour, (it w^as calculated at 
the time that, up to the year 1562, thirty-six thousand 
Protestants, men and w'-omen, had been put to death,were 
insufficient to impede the progress of the Protestant opinions. 
The only result was that they gradually took the direction 
* of French Calvinism rather than that of German Lutheranism. 
Here, too, in defiance of persecution, a formal confession 
was adopted. In the year 1561, churches were established 
after the model of Geneva, and by connecting themselves 
with the local authorities and their adherents, the Protestants 
obtained a political basis, from which they might hope, not 
only for safety for the future, but for a certain importance 
in the state. 

Under these circumstances new energies were awakened 
in the earlier oppositions to the faith of Rome. In the year 
1562 the ‘Moravian brethren were formally acknowledged by 

^ A view taken by the Florentine resident, then at the imperial 
court, and resting, as I think, on good grounds. 

- In a report relating to Spain, apparently by Paolo Tiepolo, now 
in the Venetian Archives, we find, “ Una grandissima parte di quei 

paesi bassi e guasla e corrotta de queste nuove opinioni-e per tuttc 

le provision! che si abbiano falte e per la morte data a molte migliara 
di homeni (che da sette anni o pocco piu in qua, per quel che mi e state 
atLrmato da persone principali di que’ paesi, sono stati morti di giustitia 
piu di 36*“' fra homeni e donne) non solamente (non) si e rimendiato, 
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Maximilian II, and they availed themselves of this fortunate 
circumstance to elect a large number of new pastors in their 
synods,^—some accounts say one hundred and eighty-eight.^ 
In the year 1561, the duke of Savoy saw himself compelled 
to accord new privileges even to the poor communities of 
Waldenses in the mountains,^ To the most remote and 
neglected corner of Europe Protestant doctrines had ex¬ 
tended' their life-inspiring power. How immeasurable an 
empire had they conquered within the space of forty years ! 
From Iceland to the Pyrenees, — from Finland to the 
summits of the Italian Alps. Even on the southern side 
of the Alps, opinions analogous to Protestantism had, as 
we have seen, once prevailed,—they embraced the whole 
territory of the Latin church. A large majority of the 
upper classes, and of the men most active in public life, 
were attached to them : whole nations were devoted with 
enthusiasm to these tenets, which had entirely changed the 
constitution of states.^ This is all the more extraordinary 

^ Regenvolscii Ecclesiae Slavonicae, i. p, 63. 

^ Leger, Ilistoire des Eglises Vaudoises, ii. p. 38, gives the treaty. 

The loss was thus regarded in Rome itself. Tiepolo, Relatione 
di Pio IV e V: ‘‘Parlando solamente di quelli (popoli) d’Europa che 
non solo obedivano lui (al papa) ma ancora seguivano in tutto i riti e le 
consuetudini della chiesa romana celebrando ancora li officii nella lingua 
latina, si sa che ITnghilterra, la Scotia, la Dania, la Notvegia, la Suetia 
e finalmente tutti i paesi settentrionali si sono alienati da lei: la Ger¬ 
mania e quasi tutta perduta, la Bohemia e la Polonia si trovano in gran 
parte infette, li paesi bassi della Fiandra sono cosi corrotti che per 
rimedio che vi si sfoizi dar loro il duca d’Alva difficilmente ritorneranno 
alia prinia sanila, e finalmente la Francia per rispetto di questi mal 
humori e tutta ripiena di confusioni : in modo che non pare che sia 
restate allro di sano e di sicuro al pontefice che la Spagna e ITtalia con 
alcune poche isole e con quel paese che e dalla Ser*‘*'in Dalmatia 
et in Grecia posseduto.” [Speaking only of those nations of Europe 
which not only used to obey the pope, but followed in every thing the 
rites and customs of the Roman church, celebrating public worship in 
the Latin tongue, it is known that England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and all the countries of the north are alienated ; 
Germany is almost wholly lost, Bohemia and Poland are deeply infected ; 
the Low Countries of Flanders are so much corrupted that all the duke 
of Alva’s efforts will scarcely restore them to their original health. 
Finally, France, by means of these evil humours, is filled with confusion ; 
so that there seem to remain in health, and firm to the pope, only Spain 
and Italy, with some few' islands, and those countries possessed by your 
serenity in Dalmatia and Greece.] (See Appendix No. 41.) 
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attacMng liim to Mr* Pitt’s Government would be essential 
This is difficult. He is very higli-mindetl and ivsentful and 
suspicious. He is, liowever, very steady and lonoural)l^, and 
will act up to liis professions. He has great sway over the 
public mind, and lie must play such a part as not to lose his 
authority. He wants not, perhaps would not take, situation; 
lie would stipulate for measures. If any complinumt wen* shown 
Mm, he would likeHt immediately from 2^1 r, Pitt. In the un¬ 
certainty of events his conduct here might ht* dtaasive, and 
therefore he should be early thought of. Cu>vernment- is strong 
in numbers. They want not aristocratical addition. They want 
the chief of the people. . . . The lowi‘r classes are, lanvever, 
still indisposed in many parts, and there is an active French 
party which we are endeavouring to watchd ^ 

Although the authority of (’1 rati an for a time quelled all 
opposition to the war, an indirect protest was a few tlays Later 
made by Sir Lawrence Parsons. This very able man had hetui a 
devoted friend, follow’'6r, and admirer of Flood, and if the (Joverii- 
ment was rightly informed he was far from friemlly to (u-attau. 
He moved an addi'ess asking that copii*s of all the tnaities and 
conventions which had been laid btdbre tlu* British Parliaimuit 
should be laid before the Parliament of In^land, and he appears 
to have supported his motion ontlieground that it was ilu^ right 
and duty of the Irish Parliament to discuss the causi'. and con¬ 
duct of the war. Grattan, however, strongly and idocpumtly 
opposed him. The right of the Irish Ikirliament to cal! for 
treaties, he said, was universally admitted, but to e.xtuTise that 
right at this critical moment would be to tell Franee tlint 
Ireland had not made up her mind on tlu^ war. It wmdd (dieck 
military efforts and chill the military spirit at a time wluui the 
promptest energy was supremely necessary, and it would giv(^ a 
new vitality to the French party in the country. Only nine 
members voted for the address, while one hundi’ed and twenty- 
eight opposed it.^ 

There were only two other subjects of considerable importance 
discussed in Parliament during this year. G rat tan again brotiglit 
forward his motion asserting the necessity of establishing a 

^ Cooke to Nepean, Feb. 7 , 1794 , Cooke notices* the debate (to Nepean, 

2 The Parliamentary Debates (xiv. Feb. 7 ), and Grattan's .speech is giv(‘n 

K!) do not report the si^eeches, but in his LUladcd Sj/ecchm, iii. 119 - 122 . 
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because the Protestant creed was by no means a mere nega¬ 
tion of the papacy—-a simple renunciation. It was in the 
highest degree positive, a renovation of Christian sentiments 
and principles, that govern human life even to the most 
profound recesses of the soul. 


2 . RESOURCES POSSESSED BY THE PAPACY FOR 
ACTIVE CONFLICT 

The Papacy and Catholicism had long maintained them¬ 
selves against these advances of their enemy, in an attitude 
of defence it is true, but passive only; upon the whole they 
were compelled to endure them. 

Affairs now assumed a different aspect. 

We have considered the internal development by which 
Catholicism began the work of her own restoration. It may 
be affirmed generally that a vital and active force was again 
manifested, that the Church had regenerated her* creed in 
the spirit of the age, and had established reforms in accord¬ 
ance^ with the demands of the times. The religious ten¬ 
dencies which had appeared in southern Europe, were not 
suffered to become hostile to herself, she adopted them, and 
gained the mastery of their movements; thus she renewed 
her powers, and infused fresh vigour into her system. The 
Protestant spirit alone had hitherto filled the theatre of the 
world with results that held the minds of men enthralled ; 
another spirit, equally deserving of esteem perhaps, if 
regarded from an elevated point of view, though of decidedly 
opposite character, now entered the lists, displaying similar 
power to make the minds of men its own, and to kindle 
them into activity. 

The influence of the restored Catholic system was first 
established in the two southern peninsulas, but this was not 
accomplished without extreme severities. The Spanish 
Inquisition received the aid of that lately revived in Rome; 
every movement of Protestantism was violently suppressed. 
But at the same time those tendencies of the inward life 
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which renovated Catholicism claimed and enchained as her 
own were peculiarly powerful in those countries. The 
sovereigns also attached themselves to the interests of the 
Church. 

It was of the highest importance that Philip II, the most 
powerful of all, adhered so decidedly to the papacy; with 
the pride of a Spaniard, by whom unimpeachable Catholicism 
was regarded as the sign of a purer blood and more noble 
descent, he rejected every adverse opinion: the character 
of his policy was, however, not wholly governed by mere 
personal feeling. From remote times, and more especially 
since the regulations established by Isabella, the kingly 
dignity in Spain had assumed an ecclesiastical character ; in 
every province the royal authority was strengthened by the 
addition of spiritual power; deprived of the Inquisition, it 
would not have sufficed to govern the kingdom. Even in 
his American possessions, the king appeared above all in the 
light of a disseminator of the Christian and Catholic faith. 
This was the bond by which all his territories were united 
in obedience to his .rule; he could not have abandoned it, 
without incurring real danger. The extension of Huguenot 
opinions in the south of France caused the utmost alarm in 
Spain; the Inquisition believed itself bound to redoubled 
vigilance. I assure your highness,’' observes the Venetian 
ambassador to his sovereign, on the 25th August, 1562, 
that no great religious movement is to be desired for this 
country; there are many of the people who long for a change 
of religion.” ^ The papal nuncio considered the result of 
the council then assembled of the same importance to the 
royal as to the papal authority. “ For the obedience paid 
to the king,” he remarks, “and his whole government, 
depend on the Inquisition; should this lose its authority, 
insurrections would immediately follow.” 

^ Dispaccio Soranzo, Perpignan, 28 Maggio : “Essendo in questa 
provincia (Spagna) molti Ugonotti quasi non osano mostrarsi per la 
severissima dimostratione che qui fanno contra. Dubitano che non si 
mettano insieme essendone molti per tutta la Spagna.” [There are 
many Huguenots in this province (Spain) who scarcely dare show them¬ 
selves, because of the severe measures taken against them; but it is 
suspected that ^ they think of combining, there being many of them 
throughout Spain.] 
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The power possessed by Philip in the Netherlands 
secured to the southern system an immediate influence over 
the whole of Europe; but besides this, all was far from 
being lost in other countries. The emperor, the kings of 
France and Poland, and the duke of Bavaria, still adhered 
to the Catholic church. On all sides there were spiritual 
princes whose expiring zeal might be reanimated; there 
were also many places where Protestant opinions had not 
yet made their way among the mass of the people. The 
majority of the peasantry throughout France, Poland, and 
even Hungary,^ still remained Catholic. Paris, which even 
in those days exercised a powerful influeahe over the other 
French towns, had not yet been affected by the new doctrines. 
In England a great part of the nobility and commons were 
still Catholic; and in Ireland the whole of the ancient native 
population remained in the old faith. Protestantism had 
gained no admission into the Tyrolese or Swiss Alps, nor 
had it made any great progress among the peasantry of 
Bavaria. Canisius compared the Tyrolese and Bavarians 
with the two tribes of Israel, “ who alone remained faithful 
to the Lord.’^ The internal causes on which this pertinacity, 
this immovable attachment to tradition, among nations so 
dissimilar, was founded, might well repay a more minute 
examination. A similar constancy was exhibited in the 
Walloon provinces of the Netherlands. 

And now the papacy resumed a position in which it 
could once moi*e gain the mastery of all these inclinations, 
and bind them indissolubly to itself. Although it had 
experienced great changes, it still possessed the inestimable 
advantage of having all the externals of the past and the 
habit of obedience on its side. In the council so prosper¬ 
ously concluded, the popes had even gained an accession of 
that authority which it had been the purpose of the temporal 
powers to restrict; and had strengthened their influence 
over the national churches j they had, moreover, abandoned 
that temporal policy by which they had formerly involved 

^ If it were not, in this case, mere ignorance, as Lazarus Schwendi 
asserts: ‘ ‘ En Ungarie tout est confusion et misere : ils sont de la plus 
parte Hugenots, mais avec une extreme ignorance du peuple.’’ Schwendi 
au Prince d’Orange, Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, i. p. 288. 
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Italy and all Europe in confusion. They attached them¬ 
selves to Spain with perfect confidence and without any 
reservations, fully returning the devotion evinced by that 
kingdom to the Roman church. The Italian principality, 
the enlarged dominions of the pontiff, contributed eminently 
to the success of his ecclesiastical enterprises; while the 
interests of the universal Catholic church were for some 
time essentially promoted by the overplus of its revenues. 

Thus strengthened internally, thus supported by powerful 
adherents, and by the idea of which they were the repre¬ 
sentatives, the popes exchanged the defensive position, rvith 
which they had hitherto been forced to content themselves, 
for that of assailants. The attack that resulted, its progress 
and consequences, it is the principal object of this work to 
consider. 

A boundless scene opens before us, the action is pro¬ 
ceeding in many places at the same time, and we are called 
on to direct our attention to the most varying and widely- 
separated quarters of the world. 

Religious activity is intimately connected with political 
impulses ; combinations are formed which embrace the whole 
world, and under whose influence the struggle for mastery 
succeeds or fails: we shall fix our attention the more 
earnestly on the great events of general politics, because 
they often coincide exactly with the results of the religious 
conflict. 

But we must not confine ourselves to generalities; if the 
conquests of the sword require some native sympathies with 
the victor on the part of the conquered for their achieve¬ 
ment, still more indispensable are these sympathies to the 
conquest of opinion. We must examine the interests of the 
several countries to their utmost depths, in order to ^gain 
a full comprehension of those internal movements by which 
the designs of Rome were facilitated. 

So great an abundance and variety of events and modes 
of life is here presented to us, that we have to fear the 
impossibility of comprehending the whole under one view. 
The state of things before us has its basis fixed on kindred 
principles, and occasionally exhibits great crises, but it also 
presents an infinite multiplicity of phenomena. 
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Let us begin with Germany, where the papacy suffered 
its first great losses, and where the most important events of 
the conflict between the two principles again took place. 
Eminent service was here rendered to the church of Rome 
by the society of the Jesuits, which united worldly prudence 
with religious zeal, and was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
modern Catholicism. Let us first endeavour to gain a clear 
perception of the effective power possessed by this order. 


3. THE FIRST JESUIT SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 

At the diet of Augsburg, in the year 1550, Ferdinand I 
was accompanied by his confessor, Bishop Urban of Laibach. 
This prelate was one of the few who had never allowed 
themselves to be shaken in their faith. In his own diocese 
he frequently ascended the pulpit, and exhorted the people 
in the local dialect to remain steadfast to the creed of their 
fathers, preaching to them of the one fold under the one 
shepherd.^ The Jesuit Le Jay, was at Augsburg on the 
same occasion, and excited attention by certain conversions. 
Bishop Urban made his acquaintance, and heard from him 
for the first time of the colleges established by the Jesuits 
in different universities. Seeing the decay into which 
Catholic theology had fallen in Germany, the bishop advised 
his sovereign to found a similar college in Vienna, and the 
emperor received this suggestion very cordially. In a letter 
that he sent to Loyola on the subject,2 he declares his con¬ 
viction, that the only means by which the declining tenets 
of Catholicism could be restored in Germany, was to supply 
the youth of the country with learned and pious Catholic 
teachers. The preliminaries were easily arranged ; in the 
year 1551, thirteen Jesuits, among whom was Le Jay him¬ 
self, arrived in Vienna, where Ferdinand immediately granted 

^ Valvassor, Ehre des Herzogthums Krain, Theil ii. buch vii. 
P- 433 - ... 

^ Printed in Socher, Historia Provinciae Austriae Societatis Jesu, 
i. 21. 
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them a residence, chapel, and pension; he soon after incor¬ 
porated them with the university, and even entrusted to 
them the superintendence of that establishment. 

Soon after this they rose into consideration at Cologne, 
wheie they had already lived for a year or two, but with so 
little success, that they had been obliged to dwell apart. 
In the year 1556, the endowed school, previously mentioned 
as governed by a Protestant regent, afforded them the 
opportunity of acquiring a better position; for since there 
was a party in the city whose most earnest desire it w^as 
that the university should remain Catholic, the patrons of 
r V finally saw their counsels prevail, and the 
establishment was committed to the care of that order. 
Their principal supporters w’^ere the prior of the Carthusians, 
me provincial of the^ Carmelites, and especially Dr. Johann 
Cropper, who sometimes gave an entertainment, to which 
he invited the most influential citizens, that he might find 
opportunity for promoting the cause he had most at heart, 
after the good old German fashion, over a glass of wine. 
Fortunately for the Jesuits, one of their order was a native 
of Cologne, Johann Rhetius, a man of patrician family, to 
whom the endowed school might more especially be 
entrusted. But this was not done without strict limitations; 
the Jesuits were expressly forbidden to establish in the 
school those monastic habits of life which were usual in 
their colleges.^ 

They gained firm footing in Ingolstadt also about the 
same^time; their previous efforts had been rendered useless, 
principally by the opposition of the younger members of 
the^ university, who would not permit any privileged school 
to interfere with the private instruction they were in the 
habit of giving; but in the year 1556, when the duke, as 
we have said, had been forced into large concessions in 
favour of the Protestants, his Catholic counsellors declared 
It to be imperatively necessary that effectual measures 
should be taken for upholding the ancient faith. The most 
active among these were the chancellor Wiguleus Hund, 
who proceeded as zealously in the maintenance of the 
ancient Church, as he had previously done in the investigation 
^ Sacchinus, SociQtatis Jesu, pars ii. lib. i. n. 103. 
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of her primitive history, and the duke’s private secretary, 
Heinrich Schwigger. By their efforts, the Jesuits were 
recalled, and eighteen of them entered Ingolstadt on St. 
Willibald’s day," July 7, 1556, having selected that day 
because St. Willibald was regarded as the first bishop of 
the diocese. They found many obstacles opposed to them, 
both in the city and university, but they gradually overcame 
them all by favour of the same persons to whom they owed 
their recall. 

From these three metropolitan centres the Jesuits now 
extended themselves in all directions. 

From Vienna they proceeded to erect colleges of their 
order throughout the dominions of Austria. In 1556, the 
emperor established them in Prague, where he foundecl a 
school, principally for the education of the young nobility. 
To this he sent his own pages, and the order received 
countenance and support from the Catholic part of the Bo¬ 
hemian nobles, more especially from the houses of Rosen¬ 
berg and Lobkowitz. One of the most distinguished men 
in Hungary at that time was Nicolaus Olahus, archbishop of 
Gran, of Wallachian extraction, as his name implies. His 
father Stoia, in an excess of terror at the murder of a 
Waiwode of his family, had dedicated him to the Church, 
and his progress in this career had been most auspicious. 
PIc had already occupied the important office of private 
secretary under the last native kings, and had subsequently 
risen still higher in the service of the Austrian party. Con¬ 
templating the general decay of Catholicism in Hungary, 
he was convinced that the last hope for its restoration was 
in confirming the hold it retained on the common people, 
who had not entirely abandoned the ancient creed. Teachers 
of Catholic principles were required to effect this, and with 
the purpose of forming such teachers, he established a 
•college of Jesuits at Tyrnau in the year 1561, assigning 
them a pension from his own revenues, to which the 
Emperor Ferdinand added the grant of an abbey. At the 
period when the Jesuits arrived, an assembly of the clergy 
of the diocese had just been convened; their first efforts 
were devoted to the attempt of reclaiming these Hungarian 
priests and pastors from the heterodox tenets to which they 
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vi ere inclining. About this time they were summoned into 
Moravia also. Wilhelm Prussinowski, bishop of Olmiitz 
who had become acquainted with the order durinq his 
Judies in Italy, invited them to his bishopric. Plurtado 
i erez, a Spaniard, was the first rector in Olmiitz • they 
learnt the language, adapted themselves to the manners and 
- customs of the country and reaped success ; we soon after 
lino them in like manner settled in Briinn.^ 

From Cologne the society spread over the whole of the 

related, 

1 lotestantism had found, adherents, and caused some fer- 

archbishop, determined to 
inflict slight punishments only on the refractory, and to 
lepress^ innovations chiefly by argument. He invited the 
tvvo principals of the Jesuit school at Cologne to Coblenz 
when he informed them that he desired to have the aid of 
members of their order “to maintain,” as he expresses it, 
the flock committed to him in their duty, rather bv 
admonition and friendly instruction than by weapons or 
menaces. ’ He applied to Rome, also, and very soon came 
to an arrangement with that court; no long time elapsed 
bet ore six Jesuits arrived in his diocese from Rome ; others 
were sent from Cologne. On the 3rd of February, 1561, 
they opened their college with great solemnity, and under-' 
took to preach during the fasts of the Lent then approaching" 
About the same time, Peter Echter and Simon Bagen 
two privy counsellors of the elector Daniel of Mainz’ 
were also persuaded that the admission of the Jesuits pre¬ 
sented the only means' of restoring the decayed university 
' ot their city. _ The canons and feudatories did their best to 
oppose this idea, but in despite of their efforts, a college 
for the society was established at Mainz, and a preparatory 
school at Aschaffenburg. ^ 

The order continued to advance up the Rhine: they 

^ A later bishop, Stanislaus Pawlowski, complains in a letter to the 
genera of the Jesuits (June 7, 1587) that Perez had received another 
appointment. He describes Moravia as a “provincia haereticorum 
mohtionibus maxime exposita.” The quality which he demanded above 
all from those \vho wished to produce any result here was “comitas et 
discreta m agendo prudentia-.” ei 

^ Browerus; Annales Trevirenses, tom. ii. lib. xxi. 106-125. 
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were most especially desirous of obtaining a seat at Spires, 
not only because many eminent men were included among 
the assessors of the supreme court (Kammergericht), over 
whom it would be of the utmost advantage to obtain 
influence, but also because they would be there in the* 
immediate neighbourhood of Heidelberg university (which 
at that time enjoyed a high reputation for its Protestant 
professors), and could the more effectually oppose its in¬ 
fluence. Gradually the establishment they wished for at 
Spires was effected.' 

Permitting no loss of time, they also tried their fortune 
along the Maine. Although Frankfurt was entirely Pro¬ 
testant, they had yet hope of accomplishing something 
during the fair. The attempt was not to be made without 
danger, and, to avoid discovery, they were compelled to 
change their lodgings every night. _ At Wurzburg they were 
much more secure, and even received a cordial welcome.® 
The admonition addressed by the Emperor Ferdinand to 
the bishops at the diet of 1559, exhorting them at length 
to exert their utmost power for the inaintenance of the 
Catholic church, appeared to produce its effect, and con¬ 
tributed largely to this brilliant progress of the society in 
the ecclesiastical principalities. From Wurzburg they 
Spread throughout Franconia. 

The Tyrol had, meanwhile, been opened to them from 
another quarter. By the desire of the daughters of 
Ferdinand, they settled themselves at Innsbruck, and soon 
after at Hall, in the same district. In Bavaria they con¬ 
tinued to make progress. At Munich, where they arrived 
in 1559, they were even better satisfied than at Ingolstadt, 
and declared that city to be the Rome of Germany. 
Already the order had planted a new and large colony at 
no great distance from Ingolstadt. Anxious to restore his 
university of Dillingen to its original destination. Cardinal 
Truchsess also resolved to dismiss all the professors who 

^ Neuser, for example, in his celebrated leUers to the sultan, 
describes himself as a teacher and preacher at Heidelberg—“to which 
place the most learned men of the whole German nation now resort.” 
Arnold, Ketzerhist. ii. 1133. . . 

s Gropp, Wirzbiirgische Chronik der letzteren Zeiten, th. 1. p, 237. 
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still taught there, and intrust that establishment to the care 
ot me Jesuits. A formal agreement was accordingly made 
at Botzen, between^ German and Italian commissioners on 
the part of the cardinal and the order respectively. In 1563 
the Jesuits ariived in Dillingen, and took possession of the 
professors chairs. They relate, with much complacency, 
mat the cardinal, on returning from a journey shortly after 
reir arnyal, and making a solemn entry into Dillinaen, 
distinguished them above all those who had gone forth to 
receive him, offered thern his hand to kiss, greeted them as 
ms brethren, visited their cells in person, and dined with 
them : he promoted their wishes to the utmost of his power 
and soon established a mission in Augsburg for members 
or the order.^ 

This was a most remarkable progress to have been made 
Dy the society in so short a time. In the year 1551 they 
had no settled position in Germany: in 1566, their institu¬ 
tions held possession of Bavaria and the Tyrol, Franconia 
and Swabia, a large part of the Rhenish provinces and 
Austria. They had penetrated, also, into Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. The effect of their exertions soon became 
perceptible So early as the year r56i the papal nuncio 
declares that they are winning many souls, and doing 
great service to the holy see.” This was the first effectual 
counteraction of Protestant labours, the first enduring 
impression made against them in Germany. 

The efforts _ of the Jesuits were, above all, directed 
towards the universities. Their ambition was to rival the 
fame of those of the Protestants. The education of that 
day was a learned one merely, and was based exclusively on 
the study of the ancient languages. This the Jesuits prose¬ 
cuted with earnest zeal, and in certain of their schools they 
very soon had professors who might claim a place with the 
restorers of classical learning. Nor did they neglect the 
cultivation of the exact sciences. At Cologne Frans Koster 
lectured on astronomy in a manner at once agreeable and 
instructive. But their principal object was still theological 
disciphne,_ as will be readily comprehended. The Jesuits 
lectured with the utmost diligence, even during the holidays, 

^ Sacchinus, pars ii. lib. viii. n. io8. 
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definite and final commercial understanding between tbe two 
countries on the basis of perfect reciprocity, the manufactures 
of Ireland being received in the ports of Great Britain on the 
same terms on which the manufactures of Great Britain were 
received in the ports of Ireland. His speech on the subject was 
strongly hostile to protecting duties on either side, and his views 
of commercial policy appear to have been not less enlightened 
than those of Pitt. The proposition was received on the part of 
the Government with a profusion of compliments, but with an 
earnest plea for delay, and it was accordingly at their desire with¬ 
drawn. We shall see that, a few years later, one of the minis¬ 
terial arguments employed for the Union was that no such 
commercial arrangement existed.^ 

The other important measure of the session was Ponsonby’s 
Eeform Bill. It was substantially the satne as that of last year, 
its principal features being the addition of a third member to 
each of the thirty-two counties, and to the cities of Dublin and 
Cork, and the opening of the boroughs by extending the right 
of voting in them to all lOL freeholders in a specified section of 
the adjoining country. There was little more to be said about 
the anomalies of the Irish parliamentary system, but it had been 
recently shown by a detailed statement, that out of the 300 
members of the House of Commons 124 were actually nominated 
by 62 peers, and 64 by 36 commoners, while 13 others were 
said to owe their return in a great measure to the influence of 
single families.^ The debate on the subject was very able, 
and the' transcendent importance of meeting the democratic 
and revolutionary spirit by removing indefensible abuses, and 
placing the representation on a broad and safe basis, was strongly 
urged. Grattan, Jephson, and Parsons spoke with admirable 
force upon this theme, but the first at the same time repudiated 
emphatically the democratic Reform Bill of the United Irishmen, 
and exposed the dangers of the theory of personal representa¬ 
tion with a strength of reasoning and language which Burke 


^ Iruh Pari. Peh. xiv. 48 - 53 , 
Grattan’s Speeches, iii. 122 - 127 . 

^ AntJwlogia IliberTiimj ii. 268 - 71 . 
In a pamphlet published in 1797 there 
is a slightly dilferent analysis of the 
representation. According to this 
account, forty-one temporal peers re¬ 


turned 112 members; four spiritual 
peers 8; private persons 96 ; thirty- 
two counties 64 ; three cities 10 ; four 
boroughs 6; potwalloping boroughs 
4 . (An Appeal to the U-iiderstanding 
of Englislmen on the State of Ireland, 
London, 1797 .) 
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reviving the practice of disputations, without which they 
declared all instruction to be dead. These disputations, 
which they held in public, were conducted with dignity and 
decorum, were rich in matter, and altogether the most 
brilliant that had ever been witnessed. At Ingolstadt they 
soon persuaded themselves that their progress in theology 
was such as would enable the university to compete success¬ 
fully with any other in Germany. Ingolstadt now acquired 
an influence among Catholics similar to that possessed 
among Protestants by Wittenberg and Geneva. 

With equal industry and care did the society proceed in 
the conduct of the Latin schools. It was an essential maxim 
with Lainez, that good teachers should be supplied to the 
lower grammatical classes. He was convinced that first 
impressions are of the utmost importance to the whole future 
life of the man, and sought with a discriminating judgment 
for men who, having once accepted this subordinate office 
in teaching, would consent to devote themselves to it for 
their whole lives; since it is only with time that so difficult 
an occupation can be learned, or the authority proper to a 
teacher fully acquired. Here also the Jesuits succeeded to 
admiration. It was found that young people gained more 
with them in six months, than with other teachers in two 
years ; even Protestants removed their children from distant 
schools, to place them under the care of the Jesuits. 

They next established schools for the poor, arranged 
modes of instruction adapted to children, and enforced the 
practice of catechising. Canisius prepared his catechism, 
which satisfied the wants of the learners by its well-connected 
questions and apposite replies. 

This instruction was imparted entirely in the spirit of 
that fanciful devotion which had characterized the Jesuits 
from their earliest establishment. The first rector in Vienna 
was a Spaniard, named Juan Victoria; a man who had 
signalized his entrance into the society by walking along the 
Corso of Rome during the festivities of the carnival, clothed 
in sackcloth, and scourging himself as he walked, till the 
blood streamed from him on all sides. The children 
educated in the Jesuit schools of Vienna were soon dis¬ 
tinguished by their steadfast refusal of such food as was 
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forbidden on fast-days, while their parents ate without scruple. 
In Cologne it was again become an honour to wear the 
rosary. Relics were once more held up to public reverence 
in Trier, where for many years mo one had ventured to 
exhibit them. In the year 1560, the youth of Ingolstadt 
belonging to the Jesuit school walked two and two on a 
pilgrimage to Eichstadt, in order to be strengthened for 
their confirmation, ‘‘by the dew that dropped from the 
tomb of Saint Walpurgis.” The modes of thought and 
feeling thus implanted in the schools were propagated by 
means of preaching and confession through the whole 
population. 

We have here a case for which the history of the world 
could probably not produce a parallel. 

When any new intellectual movement has exercised its 
influence on mankind, this has always been effected by great 
and imposing personal qualities, or by the overpowering 
force of new ideas ; but in this case the effect was accom¬ 
plished without any extraordinary display of mental effort. 
The Jesuits may have been learned and pious in their way, 
but none will assert that their science was the product of a 
free exercise of mind, or that their piety arose from the 
depth and ingenuousness of a single heart. They had learn¬ 
ing enough to acquire reputation, to awaken confidence, to 
train and attach scholars; to more than this they did not 
aspire. Their piety'not only sufficed to secure them from 
all reproach on the point of morals; it was positively con¬ 
spicuous, and thus was liable to no question : this was 
enough for them. Neither their piety nor their learning 
disposed them to seek untrodden or undefined paths; but 
in one respect they were indeed remarkably distinguished— 
the severity of their method. With them all was nicely 
calculated, every movement and action had its definite end 
and aim; such a combination of competent learning and 
unwearying zeal, of studies and persuasion, of pomp and 
asceticism, of widely-extended influence and unity in the 
governing principle and intention, has never been exhibited 
in the world before or since. At once diligent and visionary, 
worldly wise, yet full of enthusiasm ; well-bred men and 
attradtive companions; disregarding their personal interests. 
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but labouring for the advancement of each other. We 
cannot wonder that they were successful. 

Another consideration connects itself with this subject in 
the mind of a German observer. In Germany the papal 
theology had fallen, as we have said, into almost entire 
decay. The Jesuits arose to revive it. Who were the 
Jesuits that first appeared there? They were Spaniards, 
Italians, and Flemings. The name of their order remained 
long unknown; they were called the Spanish priests. They 
took possession of the professors’ chairs, and found scholars 
who attached themselves to their doctrines. From the 
Germans the Society received nothing; its tenets and consti¬ 
tution were completely formed before arriving in Germany. 
The progress of the order in that country may be generally 
regarded as a new exertion of influence by the Latin 
portion of Europe over the Germanic: The Germans 
were conquered on their own soil, in their very home; a 
portion of their country was torn from their hands ; and this 
effect was without doubt produced because the German 
theologians had never arrived at any clear understanding 
among themselves, and were not sufficiently magnanimous 
to endure minor differences in each other. Extreme points 
of doctrine were insisted on, antagonists assailed each other 
with reckless violence, so that those who were not wholly 
fixed in opinion were perplexed and rendered more than 
ever wavering. A path was thus opened to these foreigners, - 
who gained the mastery of men’s minds by a system of belief 
most carefully constructed, finished in its most minute details, 
and leaving no shadow of cause for doubt. 


4. BEGINNING OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
IN GERMANS 

Possessing all the advantages we have described, it is yet 
obvious that the Jesuits could not have succeeded to so great 
an extent, had they not been aided by the secular arm and 
favoured by the princes of the Empire. For as with political 
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questions, so had it happened with those of a theological 
nature. No measure had yet been brought into effect by 
which the constitution of the Empire, in its character essen¬ 
tially hierarchical, could be placed in harmony with the new 
. circumstantes of religion. The only result of the peace of 
Augsburg, as it was at first understood and subsequently 
expounded, was a new extension pf the temporal sovereignty. 
The different provinces also required a high degree of inde¬ 
pendence in affairs of religion. The creed adopted by the 
prince, and the understanding between him and his estates, 
thenceforth decided the ecclesiastical position to be assumed 
by the country. 

This would seem to be an arrangement expressly devised 
for the benefit of Protestantism. It nevertheless tended 
almost exclusively to the promotion of Catholicism. The 
former was already established before it had come into 
effect; the latter commenced its restoration only on receiving 
this support. 


This occurred first in Bavaria; and the manner in which 
it took place there well deserves especial attention, from the 
immense influence it exercised. 

The Bavarian diet presents us during some time with 
a series of disputes between the sovereign and his estates. 
The duke was in perpetual need of money, loaded with debt, 
obliged to impose new taxes, and frequently compelled to 
seek assistance from his estates. In return for these sub¬ 
sidies, the estates required concessions, principally of a 
religious kind. ^ A state of affairs, similar to that which had 
long prevailed in Austria, seemed impending in Bavaria: a 
legitimate opposition of the estates to the sovereign, based 
at once on religion and on privileges, unless the latter should 
himself become a convert to Protestantism. 

It was, without question, this position of things by which, 
as we have related, the introduction of the Jesuits was chiefly 
caused. It may, possibly, be true that their doctrines pro¬ 
duced an impression on the mind of Duke Albert V, who 
declared, at a later period, that all he had ever known of 
God's^ laws had been imparted to him by Hoffaus and 
Canisius, both^ Jesuits. There was, nevertheless, another, 
cause in operation. Pius IV not only called the attention of 
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Albert to the fact that every religious concession would 
diminish the obedience of his subjects^—which was not to 
be denied, as ‘German principalities were then situated;— 
but he enforced the effects of his admonition by marks of 
favour, abandoning to the duke one-tenth of the property of 
his clergy. This not only rendered Albert V less dependent 
on his estates, but also shewed him what advantages he 
might expect from a connection with the church of 
Rome. 

Then came the question, whether the duke would have 
power to set aside the religious opposition already organized 
in his estates. 

On this task he entered at a diet assembled at Thgolstadt, 
in the year 1563. The prelates were already well disposed 
to his views, and he next tried his influence on the towns. 
Whether it was that the doctrines of reviving Catholicism 
and the activity of the Jesuits, who insinuated themselves 
everywhere, had gained influence in the cities,—especially 
with the leading members of their assemblies,—or that other 
considerations prevailed, suffice it to say, that on this occasion 
the cities did not renew those demands for religiQus con¬ 
cessions, which they had hitherto always urged with great 
eagerness; but proceeded to grant supplies without making 
conditions for new privileges. The only opposition now 
remaining came from the nobles; that body left the diet in 
discontent, nay, much exasperated; menaces, uttered by 
various noblemen, were repeated to the duke/-^ The most 
distinguished among them, the Count of Ortenburg, whose 
claim to hold his county immediately of the Empire the duke 
contested, at length resolved to introduce the evangelical 
confession into that territory without further delay; but in 
doing so, he placed weapons dangerous to himself and his 
order in the hands of the duke, the rather, as in one of the 

^ Legationes Paparum ad Duces Bavariac, MS. in the library at 
Munich, Prima Legatio, 1563: “Quodsi Sua Celsitiido absque 
sedis apostolicae aiitoritate usum calicis concedat, ipsi principi etiam 
plurimum decederet de ejus apud subditos autoritate.” At the diet it 
was asserted, that the prince had suffered himself to be dazzled by the 
tenth (decimatio) granted him. 

^ Private notices respecting the violent and unbecoming expressions 
used in Freiberg, Geschichte der baieriseben Landstande, ii. 352. 
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castles seized by Albert, a correspondence between the 
Bavarian nobles was discovered, containing severe and offen- 
sive remarks on the sovereign ; describing him as a hardened 
Pharaoh, and his council as sanguinary enemies of the poor 
Christians. 

Other expressions found in these letters were believed 
to intimate the existence of a conspiracy, and furnished 
Albert with a pretext for calling his refractory nobles to 
account.’- He inflicted a punishment on them that cannot 
be called rigorous, but it sufficed to his purpose. . Every 
nobleman compromised was excluded from the Bavarian diet ; 
and as these members had formed the only opposition 
remaining, the duke was, by their absence, rendered absolute 
master of his estates, among whom there has never since been 
any question agitated concerning religion. 

The importance of this measure was instantly manifest. 
Duke Albert had long urged the pope and council with great 
importunity for a grant of the cup to the laity; he seemed 
to consider the whole happiness of his territories to depend 
on this concession. In April of the year 1564, he finally 
received this grant. The result seems scarcely credible. He 
did not even suffer the fact of its being sent him to be 
made known 1 The position of his affairs had changed. A 
privilege departing from the strict tenour of Catholicism now 
appeared to the duke injurious rather than advantageous. 
Certain communes of Lower Bavaria, which repeated their 
former demands for the cup with clamorous violence, he 
even compelled to silence by main force, ^ 

In a short time there was no prince in Germany more 
decidedly Catholic than Duke Albert, and he then proceeded 
with the most earnest zeal to make his whole territory Catholic 
also. 

The professors of Ingolstadt were compelled to subscribe 
the confession of faith published in pursuance of the decree 
issued by the council of Trent. The offcers of the ducal 
government were obliged to pledge themselves by oath to a 
confession of unquestionable Catholicism ; whoever refused 

^ Huschberg, Geschichte des Hauses Ortenburg, s. 390. 

® Adlzreitter, Annales Boicae Gentis, ii. xi. n. 22 : “ Albertus earn 
indulgentiam juris public! in Boica esse noluit.” 
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this was dismissed from his employment Duke Albert 
would not endure the Protestant creed even among the 
common people. In the first instance, he sent certain 
Jesuits into Lower Bavaria to convert the inhabitants ; and 
not only the preachers, but also all other persons who per¬ 
sisted in retaining the evangelical faith, were constrained to 
sell their property, and quit the country.^ The same means 
were afterwards adopted in all other parts of the dukedom. 
No magistrate would have ventured to tolerate Protestants; 
he who should have done so would have incurred severe 
punishment. 

But with this restoration of Catholicism, all its modern 
forms were brought from Italy into Germany, An index of 
prohibited books was prepared; they were sought through 
the libraries, and burnt in large numbers; those of rigidly 
Catholic character were, on the contrary, highly favoured. 
The duke left nothing undone to encourage the authors 
of such books. He caused the History of the Saints, by 
Surius, to be translated into German, and printed at his own 
cost. The utmost veneration was shewn towards relics ; and 
St. Benno, of whom in another part of Germany (Meissen) 
no one would any longer hear mention, was solemnly declared 
the patron saint of Bavaria. Architecture and music, in the 
taste of the restored Church, were introduced at Munich. 
Above all, the Jesuit institutions were promoted; for by their 
agency it was that the youth of Bavaria were to be educated 
in a spirit of strict orthodoxy. 

The Jesuits, on their part, could not sufficiently praise the 
duke; according to them he was a second Josias, a new 
Theodosius. 

One question only remained to be considered. 

As the extension of temporal authority, derived by the 
Protestant princes from their influence over religious affairs, 
increased, so much the more oppressive would it have seemed 
if the Catholic sovereigns had suffered restriction from the 
restored authority of the ecclesiastical power. 

But for this, also, a remedy was provided. The popes 
clearly perceived that they could not succeed in upholding 
their decaying influence, or in regaining it when lost, without 
^ Agricola, Ps. i. Dec. in. 116-120. 
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aidl'rom the temporal sovereigns : they cherished no illusion 
on this subject, and made it their whole policy to preserve a 
strict alliance with the princes of Europe. 

To the first nuncio whom Gregory XIII sent into Bavaria, 
he gave instructions wherein this conviction is expressed 
without any circumlocution. The most ardent wish of his 
holiness,” it declares, is to restore the decayed discipline of 
the Church; but he sees that to attain so important an end, 
he must unite himself with temporal sovereigns: by their 
piety, religion has been upheld; by their assistance alone, 
could Church discipline and good order be restored.” ^ 

The pope accordingly made over to the duke his authority 
for stimulating the exertions of the negligent bishops, for 
carrying into effect the decrees of a synod that had been 
held at Salzburg, and for constraining the bishop of Ratisbon 
and his chapter to erect a seminary: in a word, he confided 
to him a sort of spiritual supervision, and took counsel with 
him as to whether it might not be advisable to found semi¬ 
naries for the conventual clergy, such as were already estab¬ 
lished for the secular members of the hierarchy. To all this 
the duke assented very willingly; he stipulated only that 
the bishops should respect the rights of the sovereign, whether 
those descending from earlier periods or the privileges but 
newly acquired, and that the clergy should be kept in dis¬ 
cipline and subordination by their superiors. Edicts are 
extant in which the prince treats the convents as property 
of the treasury (Kammergut), and subjects them to secular 
administration. 

In the course of the reformation, certain clerical attri¬ 
butes had been appropriated by the Protestant princes : the 
same thing was now done by the Catholic sovereigns. What 
occurred in the first case in opposition to the papacy was 


^ Legatio Gregorii XIII, 1573: ‘^Sua Sanctitas in earn curam 
inciiiiibit, qua ecclesiastica disciplina jam ferme in Germania collapsa 
aliquo mode instauretur, quod cum antecessores sui aut neglexerint 
aut leviter attigerint, non tarn bene quam par erat de republica Chris¬ 
tiana meritos esse animadvertit:—adiungendos sibi ad tale tantumque 
opus catholicos principes sapientissime statuit.” The ambassador, 
Bartolomeo, count of Borzia, distinctly promises: “ Suam sanctitatem 
nihil unquam praetermissuram esse, quod est e re sua (ducis Bavariae) 
aut filiorum.” 
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here accomplished in concert with it. If Protestant rulers 
established their younger sons as administrators extraordinary 
in the neighbouring evangelical bishoprics, so in those that 
had remained Catholic the sons of Catholic princes received 
immediate investiture of the episcopal dignity. Gregory 
had promised Duke x41bert, from the very first, to neglect 
nothing that might be of advantage either to himself or his 
sons. Two of these sons w’-ere very soon installed in the 
most important benefices, and one of them gradually rose 
to the highest dignities of the empire.^ 

In addition to all this, Bavaria gained great and real 
importance in consequence of the position she assumed. 
Becoming the champion of a great principle, which was in 
the act of acquiring new power, she was long regarded by 
the le^s powerful German princes of the Catholic faith as 
their leader. 

For the duke now laboured zealously for the restoration 
of the ancient Church in every portion of territory that 
owned his rule. The Count of Flaag had tolerated Pro¬ 
testantism ill his domains, but no sooner had this county 
fallen into the duke’s hands than he expelled the Protestants 
and reinstated the creed and ritual of Catholicism. In the 
battle of Moncontour, the Margrave Philibert of Baden- 
Baden had remained dead on the field; his son Philip, then 
ten years old, was brought up in Munich under the guardian¬ 
ship of Duke Albert, and, as a matter of course, in the Catholic 
faith. But the duke would not w^ait for what the young 
margrave might decide on when arrived at an age to govern"; 
he instantly despatched his high-steward Count Schwarzen- 
berg, and the Jesuit, George Schorich, who had already acted 
together in the conversion of Lower Bavaria, into the terri¬ 
tories of Baden, ivith commission to restore that country to 
Catholicism by similar means. It is true that the Protestant 
inhabitants opposed imperial decrees to these attempts, but 

^ Even Pius V allowed his rigoi'oiis principles to bend in favour of 
the Bavarian duke. Tiepolo, Relatione di Pio IV e V : .“D’altri 
principi secolari de Germania non si sa chi altro veramente sia cattolico 
che il duca di Baviera: pero in gratificatione sua il pontefice ha con- 
cesso che il hgliuolo, che di gran lunga non ha ancora beta detcrminala 
dal concilio, habhia il vescovato Frisingense: cosa che non e da lui 
stata concessa ad altri,’’ 
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those® edicts were not regarded; the plenipotentiaries pro¬ 
ceeded, as the historian of the Jesuits complacently declares, 
“to set the minds and ears of the simple multitude free for 
the reception of the heavenly doctrine; ” that is to say, they 
removed the Protestant preachers, compelled the monks who 
had not remained strictly orthodox to abjure all dissenting 
tenets, placed Catholic teachers in all the schools, primary 
and superior, and banished the laity who would not obey 
the orders imposed on them. In two years, 1570, 1571, 
the whole territory was again rendered Catholic.^ 

While these things were taking place in the secular prin¬ 
cipalities, similar events occurred by a necessity still more 
inevitable in the ecclesiastical sovereignties. 

The spiritual princes of Germany were at one time more 
especially distinguished by their ecclesiastical than by their 
secular character, and the popes lost not a moment in ex¬ 
tending over the episcopal office in Germany that increase 
of power accorded to them by the council of Trent. 

First Canisius was sent to the different ecclesiastical 
courts with copies of these edicts: he conveyed them to 
Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Osnabrlick, and Wurzburg,^ and with 
infinite address he contrived to give meaning and effect to 
the official respect and courtesy with which he was received. 
The matter was afterwards discussed in the diet held at 
Augsburg in 1566. 

Pope Pius V had feared that Protestantism would then 
make new demands and obtain new concessions. He had 
already instructed his nuncio, in case of urgency, to put 
forward a protest, threatening the emperor and princes with 
deprivation of all their rights ; he even thought that the 
moment for this step had arrived.^ But the nuncio, who had 
a nearer view of things, did not consider this advisable; he 

^ Sacchinus, pars iii. lib. vi. n. 88 ; lib. vii. n. 67 ; Agricola, i. iv, 
17, 18. The pope duly valued the duke on that account. In the 
account of the embassy, we are told “Mira perfunditur laetitia cum 
audit ill. Ser*^‘^ opera et industria marchlonem Badensem in religione 
catholica educari, ad quod accedit cura ingens, quam adhibuit in comi- 
tatu de Hag, ut catholica fides, a qua turpiter defecerant, restituatur.” 

2 Maderus de Vita P. Canisii, lib. ii. c. ii. Sacchinus, iii. ii. 22. 

® Catena, Vita di Pio V, p. 40, gives an extract from the instruction. 
Gratiani, Vita Commendoni, lib. iii. c. ii. 
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himself could hardly have surpassed. The principal argument 
on the other side was the danger of reform in time of revolution, 
and the fate of the moderate reformers in France. The Govern¬ 
ment resisted the Bill, and it was rejected by 142 votes to 44.' 

In justifying the reintroduction of a Bill which had been 
rejected in the preceding year Pousonby said, ‘ There was one 
capital objection which then existed against the measure, but 
which is now done away. The country was then in a state of 
disturbance, it is now in perfect tranquillity.’ “ This a.ssertion 
is fully corroborated by a private letter from Parnell, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, to Lord Hobart. He speaks emphati¬ 
cally of the great tranquillity of Irish politics. ‘Nothing but 
some mistaken principles of politics can now disturb us. We 
have got a loan of near l,400,000il., and new taxes necessarily 
affecting the bulk of tlie people without murmur, and tliere is 
210 appearance at present of the revival of the sedition which 
lately prevailed.’ ^ The short and peaceful session was terminated 
on March 25. 


The proceedings of the United Irishmen in the earlv part of 
the year, as they were reported by the Government informer, 
were not very important. The usual attendance at the Dublin 
Bieetings seems to have sunk to thirty or thirty-four. A sus¬ 
picion had spread that Government spies were abroad, and the 
informer describes a curious scene which took place at a meeting 
on the last day of January. After some ordinary business had 
been transacted, ‘Mr. Nelson said that though a stranger in 
town and almost so to every member of the society, except in 
sympathy of sentiments, he boldly declared that he had the 
strongest assurances that there were traitors in the society, who 
constantly conveyed whatever passed in it within a few hours 
after, nay a few moments, to the Castle; and in order at this 
very solemn crisis to guard against the effect of treason, he 
would recommend the society to appoint a committee of twelve 
to be called the Committee of Public Welfare, with powers to 
transact all the business of the society. ... Mr. Simon Butler 
declared that he wished the hall to be uncovered, and all the 
people of Dublin, of all Ireland, to be present at their debates, 

* Pari. Dehatm , xiv. 62-10 8. a Itid n g‘> 

* X'arnell to Lord Hobart.'llaroh 170-1. 
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saw that there was nothing more to fear. The Protestants 
were divided, the Catholics held together. The latter fre¬ 
quently assembled at the house of the nuncio to hold council 
on the measures to be taken in common. The blameless 
life of Canisius, his unquestionable orthodoxy, and his 
prudence, procured him great influence in these meetings, 
wherein it was decided that no concession should be accorded. 
This diet was, on the contrary, the first in which the Catholic 
princes opposed an effectual resistance to the Protestant 
demands. The pope's exhortations found attentive listeners; 
in a special assembly of the ecclesiastical princes, the decrees 
of the-council of Trent were provisionally accepted. 

A new life may be said to have commenced from this 
moment in the Catholic church of Germany. These decrees 
were gradually published in the provincial synods; seminaries 
were erected in the episcopal sees ; the first who complied 
with the rule to that effect, being, so far as I can ascertain, 
the bishop of Eichstadt, who founded the Willibald College 
(Collegium Willibaldinum).^ The ‘‘professio fidei” was 
subscribed by persons of all classes. It is a very important 
fact that the universities were also compelled to subscribe 
it; n regulation proposed by Lainez, approved by the pope, 
and now carried into effect in Germany, principally by the 
zeal of Canisius : not only were no appointments made, hut 
no degree was conferred, even in the faculty of medicine, 
until theprofessio fidei” had first been subscribed. The 
first university into which this rule was introduced, was, so 
far as I can discover, that of Dillingen; the others gradually 
followed. The most rigid visitation of the churches com¬ 
menced, and the bishops, who had hitherto been extremely 
negligent, now displayed the utmost zeal and devotion. 

Among the most zealous of these prelates, Jacob von 
Eltz, elector of Trier, from 1567 to 1581, more especially 
distinguished himself. He had been educated in the ancient 
discipline of Louvain, and had long devoted his literary 
labours to Catholicism; he had compiled a martyrology, 
and composed a book of prayers. In the time of his pre¬ 
decessor'he had taken a very active part in the introduction 
of the Jesuits into Trier, ,and on his own accession to the 
^ Falkenstein, Nordgauisghe Altorthumeq i. 222, 
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goveftiment,_he had committed the visitation'of his diocese 
0 their society. Even schoolmasters vi^ere compelled to 
subsmte the "ptofessio fidei;” strict discipline end snhoi- 
dination were enforced upon the clergy by the severe and 
methodical system of the Jesuits; parish priests were required 
to piesent a monthly report to the dean, who, on his^part 
ever nionths to the archbishop;' who- 

removed“^^ obedience to these mandates was instantly 
emo\ed. Extracts from the edicts of the council of Trent 

forThrie^^'^ ^'°cese, and distributed 

guidance; a new edition of 
the Missal was also published for the purpose of abolishing 
all diversities in the ritual. The ecclesiastical tribunal 
leceived a new and vigorous organization, principally by the 
agency of Bartholomew Bodeghem of Delft. The greatest 
hapiness of the-archbishop was to find someone desirous of 

to^wf such a person he never failed 

to bestow the blessing of readmission with his own hand.^ 

i • P™‘^®'°^shops were further prompted to the duties 
of their office by other motives besides those proceeding 

wt"! Rome. The spiritual princel 

were instiga.ted to restore their subjects to the Catholic faith 
by causes similar to those affecting the secular sovereigns • 
nay, it ras even more imperative on them to do so, since 
a population inclined to Protestantism would necessarily 
ppse a more earnest resistance to tlieir rule on account 
of their ecclesiastical character. 

+1, u'? P^^oisely in the ecclesiastical city of Trier it is 

that this momentous portion of German history opens to 

ThblTi; 7 ^^ aipbishops of Trier, like other spiritual 
pnnces, had long been.at variance with their capital. In 
the sixtepth century, Protestantism added a new element 
of discord, a stubborn resistance was opposed to the eccle- 
siastica tripnal in particular; Jacob von Eltz was at length 
pmpelled to a formal siege of the city, and having subdued 
It by force of arms, he brought forward an edict of the em¬ 
peror, in favour of ps claims, and by these means reduced 
the citizens to obedience, both spiritual and temporal. 

prindpSior4“^’“ Trevirenses, ii. xxii. 25, Is on these points onr 
VOL. L 
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Another measure taken by the archbishop was prodfctive 
of very extensive effects; in the year 1572, he decreed the 
irrevocable exclusion of all Protestants from his court. This 
more particularly affected the provincial nobility, whose 
hopes of advancement were generally fixed on the court. j 

The nobles thus saw their prospects destroyed, and more ? 

than one of them may probably have been induced by this 
circumstance to return to the ancient religion. 

A neighbour of Jacob von Eltz, Daniel Brendel, elector 
of Mainz, was also a very good Catholic. He revived the 
procession of Corpus Christi, in opposition to the advice of 
all about him, and even officiated himself in the ceremony. ' 

He would on no account have neglected vespers, and from | 

the affairs brought before-him he invariably selected those 
of a spiritual character for his first attention. The Jesuits J 

bestow high praise on this prince for the favours they received j 

at his hands; and he sent several pupils to the ‘^Collegium ! 

Germanicum ” in Rome.^ But he was not prepared to go 1 

to the extremities practised by Jacob von Eltz. His religious * 

zeal was mingled with a certain character of irony. On » 

establishing the Jesuits in his electorate, he was opposed by ' 

remonstrance from some of his feudal tenants. “ How 1 ” j 

said he, ‘^you endure me, who fall so far short of my duty, [ 

and you will not tolerate the Jesuits, who perform theirs so I 

perfectly ! ” ^ The answer he returned to the Jesuits when j 

they urged him to the complete extirpation of Protestantism I 

has not been reported to us; but we know that he continued ' 

to suffer Lutherans and Calvinists to retain a permanent 
residence both in the city and at court; and in some places j 

he even tolerated the evangelical ritual.^ But this probably j 

may have been only because he did not believe himself 
strong enough to [suppress it. In a more remote part of 
his dominions, where no powerful and warlike neighbours, . 

such as the counts palatine of the Rhine, were near to hold ^ 

him in check, he proceeded to very decisive measures. The 

^ Serarius, Moguntiacarum Rerum Libri V; in the section relating ^ 

to Daniel, especially cap. viii., xi., xxii., xxxiii. 

* Valerandus Sartorius in Serarius, p. 921. 

^ The complaint of Robert Turner, who looked for a Boniface, and f 

found a “principem politicum” only. In Serarius, p. 947, • f. 
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restc®‘alion of Catholicism in Eichsfeld was his wc rk. There 
also the Protestant creed had gained firm hold by favour of 
the nobles, and had even made its way into Heiligenstadt, 
notwithstanding the presence of the chapter which held the 
patronage of all the livings; a Lutheran preacher was settled 
there, and the communion was administered in both kinds. 
On one occasion only twelve citizens of any consideration 
received the sacrament at Easter according to the Catholic 
forms.^ Things were in this position, when, in the year 
1574, the archbishop appeared personally at Eichsfeld, 
accompanied by two Jesuits, for the purpose of holding a 
visitation of the churches. He proceeded to no act of 
violence, but took measures that proved entirely effectual. 
He removed the Protestant preachers from Heiligenstadt, 
and founded a college of Jesuits there. He dismissed no 
member from the council, but he prevented the admission 
of Protestants for the future by making a slight addition to 
the oath taken by the councillors; in virtue of which they 
bound themselves to obey his grace the elector, whether in 
spiritual or temporal matters. But the most essential change 
made by Daniel Brendel was the appointment of Leopold 
von Stralendorf, a most zealous Catholic, to the office of 
high bailiff. This ‘ functionary did not scruple to enforce 
the milder measures of his master in a spirit of excessive 
rigour, adopted on his own responsibility; and in a con¬ 
sistent _ administration of twenty-six years, he restored the 
Catholic faith to its supremacy in town and country. Dis¬ 
regarding the remonstrances of the nobles, he expelled the 
Protestant preachers from the territory, and appointed pupils 
from the new Jesuit college in their place* 

Another ecclesiastical prince had already given the 
example of similar proceedings in that part of the country. 

In the diocese of Eulda, the evangelical forms of worship 
had been tolerated by six abbots in succession; and the 
young abbot, Balthazar von Dernbach, surnamed Gravel, 
had promised, at his election in the year 1570, to allow 
the continuance of this practice.; but whether it was that 
the favour shewn him by the papal court had inflamed his 

^ Johann Wolf, Geschichte und Beschreibung von Heiligenstadt, 
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ambition, or that he considered the restoration of Ca 1 ;ho- 
licism likely to increase his very insignificant authority, or 
that his convictions had indeed become decidedly changed, 
certain it is, that he gradually displayed, not only aversion, 
but even hostility to the Protestant tenets. He first called 
in the Jesuits, not that he was acquainted with the order, 
nor had he ever seen one of its colleges j he knew them by 
common report only, and by the accounts he had received 
from a few students of the college of Trier; but his pur¬ 
pose may perhaps have been confirmed by the recommenda¬ 
tions of Daniel Brendel. The Jesuits accepted his invitation 
very cordially; Mainz and Trier combined to establish a 
colony in Fulda; the abbot built them a house and school, 
and granted them a pension. He himself, being still ex¬ 
tremely ignorant, accepted instruction at their hands.^ 

The first result of these proceedings on the part of the 
abbot was a dispute with his chapter, which possessed the 
right to a voice in such matters, and entirely disapproved 
the introduction of the Jesuits. He soon after attacked the 
city also, having found a favourable occasion for doing so. 

The parish priest of Fulda, who had hitherto preached 
evangelical doctrines, returned to Catholicism. He re¬ 
commenced the use of Latin in the rite of baptism, and the 
administration of the communion in one kind only. The 
inhabitants, long accustomed to the reformed ritual, did not 
willingly consent to abandon it; and demanded the removal 
of the priest. Their request, as may be supposed,- received 
no attention. Not only was the Catholic ritual strictly ob¬ 
served in the cathedral, but the Protestant preachers were 
expelled one after another from the remaining churches also, 
and Jesuits appointed in their place. The abbot had already 
dismissed his Protestant councillors and officers, to replace 
them by others of the Catholic creed. 

It was in vain that the nobles remonstrated. The abbot 
assumed an appearance of surprise, and observed that he 

^ Reiffenberg : Historia Societatis Jesu ad Rhenum inferiorem, i. yi. 
makes an addition in this passage to the account of Sacchinus 
(hi. vii. 68), from a treatise drawn up for him by the Jesuit Feurer. 
On the Protestant side, complaints of the city of Fulda, and of the 
knights of that diocese, in Lehmann, De Pace Religionis, ii. ix. 257, 
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hoped they did not mean to dictate the measures which he 
^ould pursue for the government of the land committed by 
ooa_ to his rule. Some of the more powerful princes of the 
empire sent embassies to dissuade him from these innova¬ 
tions, and. to request the dismissal of the Jesuits j but he 
remained immoveable ; nay, he further proceeded to menaces 
against the knights of his dominions, who asserted a sort of 
claim to hold immediately of the emperor, which was a 
piivilege that would have been much restricted had the 
ecclesiastical sovereign been able to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion. 

It was thus that Catholicism, which might have been 
thought conquered, once more arose in Germany with re¬ 
newed strength. The most varied motives contributed to 
this result, fhe revival of Church discipline by the edicts 
of the council of Trent largely contributed, but motives of 
internal policy were more active than all others, since it was 
Obvious that a sovereign would be much more powerful if 
ms subjects were attached to his own creed. It is true that 
the restoration of the Church had at first included separate 
points only, but these soon presented a boundless prospect 
to the spirit of reform. That no more effectual resistance 
was oflered to the proceedings of the spiritual princes, must 
m Itself have been of infinite moment. At the peace of 
Augsburg an attempt had been made to secure the Protes¬ 
tant communities inhabiting ecclesiastical territories, by an 
express declaration of the emperor: the spiritual sovereigns 
now refused to acknowledge this declaration, and would in 
restricted by it. The imperial power was neither 
sufficiently strong nor sufficiently resolute to come to any 
effectual decision regarding it, still less to make it respected 
hven m the diets of the empire there was not the energy or 
the unanimity that would have been required to procure the 
adoption of measures in its favour. The most important 
changes occurred without a word of remark, almost without 
observation; they were not even mentioned by the historians 
of the period, but passed as things inevitable and that could 
not be otherwise. 
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S. TROUBLES IN THE NETHERLANDS AND FRANCE 

While the efforts of Catholicism were producing results 
so important and extensive in Germany, they were put forth 
with equal vigour in the Netherlands and in France, though 
in a manner entirely different. 

The principal distinction was, that a powerful central 
authority existed in each of these last-named countries, 
which took immediate part in every movement, assumed the 
guidance of all religious enterprises, and was itself directly 
affected by any opposition offered to a religious undertaking. 

There was, consequently, more unity in the difterent 
relations of the states, a more perfect combination of means, 
and more effectual energy of action. 

The many and varied measures taken by Philip to en¬ 
force obedience in the Netherlands at the beginning of his 
reign are well known : he was compelled to abandon most 
of them, one after another, but he clung with stubborn 
tenacity and inflexible rigour to all that had been framed 
for the maintenance of Catholicism and religious uniformity. 

By the institution of new bishoprics and archbishoprics, 
he completely remodelled the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the country. In these proceedings he would permit himself 
to be checked by no remonstrance or appeal to the rights 
which he was unquestionably invading. 

These bishoprics acquired redoubled importance from 
the increased severity enforced on the discipline of the 
Church by the council of Trent. Philip II had adopted the 
decrees of the council after a short deliberation, and had 
then proclaimed them in the Netherlands. The daily life 
of the people, who had hitherto found means to avoid any 
violent restraints, was now to be placed under the most 
rigorous supervision, and subjected to the minute observance 
of forms from which they had believed themselves about to 
be entirely emancipated. 

In addition to this came the penal laws, of which so 
many had been issued in the Netherlands under the 
preceding government; and the zeal of the Inquisitors, 
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whom the newly-erected tribunal of Rome was daily stimu¬ 
lating to increased activity. 

The people of the Netherlands left no means untried 
that might induce the king to moderate his rigour; and he 
did appear at times to be more leniently disposed. Count 
Egmont thought he had received assurance of this during 
his sojourn in Spain: it was, nevertheless, scarcely to be 
hoped for. We have already observed that the authority of 
Philip throughout his dominions reposed on a religious basis. 
Had he made concessions to the inhabitants of the Nether¬ 
lands, they would have been demanded in Spain, where he 
could not possibly have granted them. He, too, was sub¬ 
jected—a fact we must not refuse to acknowledge—to the 
pressure of an inevitable necessity. This was, besides, the 
period when the accession and first measures of Pius V were 
exciting increased zeal through all Catholic Christendom. 
Philip II felt an unusual inclination towards this pontiff, and 
gave an attentive ear to his exhortations. The attack of 
the Turks on Malta had just been repulsed, and the more 
bigoted party, enemies to the Protestant Netherlanders, may 
have availed themselves of the impression produced by this 
victory, as the prince of Orange suspected, to lead the king 
into some violent resolution.^ Let it suffice to say, that 
towards the end of the year 1565, an edict was promulgated 
surpassing all preceding ones in severity. 

The penal enactments—the decrees of the council, and 
those of the provincial synods held subsequently—were to 
be enforced without remission : the Inquisitors alone were 
to take cognizance of religious offences ; all civil authorities 
being enjoined to render them assistance ; a commissioner 
was appointed to watch over the execution of this edict, 
with orders to give a report every three months.^ 

The effect of these decrees was manifestly to introduce 
a spiritual domination, if not exactly similar to that of Spain, 
yet, at least, resembling the rule of Italy. 

Among the first results that ensued, was that the people 
took up arms; the destruction of images began, and the 

^ The prince entertained suspicions of Granvelle. See his letters in 
the Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, i. 289. _ 

- Strada, after a formula of the i 8 th ‘Dec, 1565? Hk* i'^- p- 94 - 
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whole country was in the wildest commotion. There was a 
moment when the authorities seemed about to yield; but, 
as is usual in such cases, acts of violence defeated the end 
proposed by them. The moderate and peaceable inhabi¬ 
tants were alarmed, and gave assistance to the government. 
Victory remained with the Duchess of Parma, the Regent, 
and having taken possession of the rebellious towns, she 
found herself in a position to impose an oath on the public 
officers, and even on the feudatories of the king, by which 
they formally pledged themselves to the maintenance of the 
Catholic faith, and to an armed resistance to heretics.^ 

Even this did not suffice for Philip IL It was the un¬ 
happy moment when the catastrophe of his son Don Carlos 
occurred: he was more than usually severe and unbending. 
The pope repeated his exhortations that no concession to 
the disadvantage of Catholicism should be made ; and 
Philip assured his holiness, that he would not suffer a single 
root of the noxious plant to remain in the Netherlands; 
either he would uphold the Catholic faith in all its purity, 
or would consent to lose those provinces altogether.^ For 
the better fulfilment of these intentions, he sent his best 
general, the duke of Alva, with a formidable army, into the 
Netherlands, even after the troubles had been allayed. 

Let us examine the moving principle by which the pro¬ 
ceedings of Alva were regulated. 

The duke was convinced that all might be arranged in a 
country disturbed by revolutionary movements, when once 
the chiefs had been disposed of. That Charles V, after so 
many important victories, had been very nearly driven from 
the German empire, he attributed to the forbearance of that 
monarch, who had spared his enemies when they had fallen 
into his hands. Much has been written concerning the 
alliance entered into between the French and Spaniards at 
the congress of Bayonne in 1565, and the measures concerted 
there; but of all that has been said of this convention, thus 

^ Brandt, Histoire de la Rfformation des Pays-Bas, i. 156. 

2 Cavalli, Dispacdo di Spagna, 7 Aug. 1567 : “Rispose il re, che 
quanto alle cose della religione S. stasse di buon animo, che ovvero 
si han da perder tutti quei stati 0 che si conserver^. in essi la vera 
cattolica religione, ne coniporterti che vi rimanghi, per quanto potr^ far 
lui, alcuna radice di mala pianta.” 
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much only is certain, that the duke of Alva exhorted the 
French queen to disembarrass herself of the Huguenot 
leaders, by whatever means she could find. What he then 
advised, he now made no scruple of putting in practice. 
Philip had intrusted him with some blank warrants, bearing 
the-royal signature. The 'first use he made of them was to 
arrest Egmont and Horn, whom he assumed to have been 
implicated in the recent insurrections. “ May it please your 
sacred Catholic majesty,” thus begins the letter which he 
wrote to the king on this occasion, and which seems to 
imply that he had no express command for the arrest of the 
counts, '' on my arrival in Brussels, I procured the necessary 
information from the proper quarter, and thereupon secured 
the person of Count Egmont. I have also caused Count 
Horn and some others to be imprisoned.” ^ It will, perhaps, 
be asked, why he sentenced these prisoners a year afterwards 
to be executed ? It was not because he had received proof 
of their guilt from the trial ; the blame attached to them was 
rather that of not having prevented the disturbances than of 
having caused them; nor was it by command of the king, 
who rather left it to Alva to decide on the execution, or not, 
as he should consider expedient. The cause of their death 
was as follows :—A small body of Protestants had made an 
incursion into the country. They had effected nothing of 
moment, but had gained some little advantage at Heiliger- 
lee; and the duke of Arenberg, a general of high reputation 
in the royal army, had been left dead on the field. In his 
letters to the king, Alva said that he had perceived the 
people to be thrown into a ferment by this mischance; that 
they were becoming bold; and he considered it expedient 
to shew that he was in nowise afraid of them. He wished 

^ Dispaccio di Cavalli, 16 Sett. The late Regent complained to 
the king of the arrests, when Philip replied that he had not commanded 
them. In proof of this he shewed her the letter he had received from 
Alva, and the passage adduced to prove his assertion is before us; it runs 
thus : “ Sacra cattolica Maesta, da poi ch’ io gionsi in Brusselles, pigliai 
le information da chi dovea delle cose di qua, onde poi mi son assicurato 
del conte di Agmon e fatto ritener il conte d’Orno, con alquanti altri. 
Sara ben che V.M. per bon 'rispetto ordini ancor lei che sia fatto 
I’istesso di Montigni (who was then in Spain) e suo adjutante di 
camera.” Thereupon followed the arrest of Montigny. 
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as he knew of nothing having been agitated hut what was 
perfectly constitutional. . . . Nothing material/ continued the 
informer, 'will be attempted but through the committee pro- 
posted by Nelson, and yon may depend on it that such a one 
self-elected, now exists. If you have any idea of the cause of 
those suspicions, for God’s sake let me know. ... I will see vou 
towards evening at eight o’clock.’ A fortnight later the same 
subject of traitors in the camp was brought forward by John 
bheares, who proposed a dissolution of the society, and a new 
ballot. He afterwards consented to withdraw his proposal, and 
Liitler again asserted that all their proceedings were perfectly 
egal. ^ Ihere was evidently great distrust and much discourage¬ 
ment m the party, and when Grattan made his attack on their 
reform scheme, both Sheares and Emmet considered the in¬ 
cident a fortunate one, as the parliamentary notice had ‘rescued 
the society from that state of insignificance into which it had 
lately fallen.’ > A reply was issued by. the society which com¬ 
mented in very bitter terms on the conduct of Grattan and of 
tiie Opposition. 

The measures of the United Irishmen, however, were not 
all so innocuous. The events of the last session had fully con¬ 
vinced them that no party in Parliament was in the least likely 
to accept their scheme of universal suflfrage and equal electoral 
districts, while the triumphant march of the French arms made 
I renclx assistance continnally more probable. In the spring c f 
1/94 a new and important overture was made to them. The 
agent chosen by the French Committee of Public Safety was an 
Anglican clergyman named William Jackson, who had once 
een a popular preacher in London, had afterwards been em¬ 
ployed by the notorious Duchess of Kingston in her quarrel with 
loote, and had attained an infamous notoriety as the chief insti¬ 
gator of a groundless and atrocious charge against that drama- 
tist.2 After these transactions Jackson had long lived in Prance, 
where he professed strong revolutionary sentiments, and he 
undertook to ascertain what support might be expected from 
the English democratic party in the event of an invasion. 
Finding the result of his inquiry in England very discouraging, 


^ Febnijiry 1, l 
ITOi (I.S.P.o.). 
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2 See 
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also to deprive them of any wish they might have to excite 
new commotions with a view to rescue the prisoners; and 
had, therefore, resolved on permitting the execution to pro¬ 
ceed immediately. And thus did these noble men lose their 
lives, though no guilt worthy of death could be found in 
them; their sole crime consisted in the defence of the 
ancient liberties of their country. They were sacrificed, 
not to any principle of justice, but rather to tjie momentary 
considerations of a cruel policy. The duke remembered 
Charles V, whose errors he was determined to avoid.^ 

We see that Alva was cruel from principle. Who could 
hope for mercy from the fearful tribunal that he erected, 
under the name of “ Council of Disturbances ? He ruled 
the provinces by arrests and executions : he razed the houses 
of the condemned to the ground, and confiscated their pro¬ 
perty. He pursued his ecclesiastical designs together with 
his political purposes. The ancient power of the estates 
was reduced to a mere name, Spanish troops occupied the 
country, and a citadel was erected in the most important 
mercantile city. The duke insisted with obstinate despotism 
on the exaction of the most odious taxes; and in Spain, whence 
also he drew large sums, people asked with surprise, what he 
could do with all the money. It is, however, true, that the 
country was obedient; no malcontent ventured to move; every 
trace of Protestantism disappeared; and those who had been 
driven into neighbouring districts, remained perfectly quiet. 

“ Monsignore,” said a member of Philip’s council to the 
papal nuncio during these events, “ are you now satisfied 

^ Cavalli, 3rd July, 1568, gives this despatch also in the extract. It 
is, if possible, still more remarkable than that before cited. “ Capito 
qui I’avviso della ginstitia fatta in Fiandra contra di quelli poveri 
signori prigioni, intorno alia quale scrive il D. d’Alva, che havendo 
facolta di S. M. di far tal esecutione o soprastarc secondo che havesse 
riputato pin espediente del suo servitio, che pero vedendo li popoli un 
poco alterati et insuperbiti per la morte d’Arenberg e rotta di quelli 
Spagnoli, havea giuclicato tempo opportuno e necessario per tal effetto 
per dimostrar di non temer di loro in conto alcuno, e poner con questo 
terrore a molti levandoli la speranza di tumultuar per la loro liberatione, 
e fuggir di cascar nell’ errore nel quale incorse I’imperatore Carlo, il 
qual per tener vivo Saxonia e Langravio diede occasione di nova 
congiura, per la quale S, M. fu cacciata con poca dignita della Ger¬ 
mania c quasi delP impero.” 
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with the proceedings of the king ? “ Perfectly satisfied,” 

replied the nuncio with a smile. 

Alva himself believed he had performed a master-stroke, 
and it was not without contempt that he regarded the French 
government, which had not been able to make itself master 
in its own territory. 


In France, after the legal concessions made to Protes¬ 
tantism, a strong reaction against it had taken place. 

It proceeded from the nobility, who would not brook so 
great a deviation from the prevailing system, both religious 
and social, nor give a free hand to the government as it was 
then constituted. They succeeded, however, by persuasion 
or force, in gaining over the government and in carrying 
out .an alteration in policy which was fraught with bloody 
results. The Protestants also had at their head powerful 
and determined leaders who answered force with force. 

In itself the outbreak of civil war and the close con¬ 
nection between the religious interests and the political and 
court factions, could not be advantageous to the progress 
of Protestantism. So long as the adherents of reform kept 
the peace, everything was in their favour. But when, carried 
away by their leaders, they took up -arms, and committed 
those acts of violence that are inseparable from a state 
of warfare, they lost their advantage in pubic opinion. 

What kind of religion is this ? ” men asked: “ Where has 
Christ commanded the pillage of our neighbour, and the 
shedding of his blood?” When the city of Paris at length 
found it needful to assume an attitude of defence against 
the attacks of Conde, who appeared as the leader of the 
ITuguenots, all public bodies displayed a disposition adverse 
to Protestantism i the population of the city capable of 
bearing arms was organized as a military body, and the 
officers appointed to command this force were required 
above all things to be Catholics. The members of the 
university and of the parliament, with the very numerous 
class of advocates, were compelled to subscribe a confession 
of faith, the articles of which were purely Catholic. Every 
feature of town life took on an anti-proteslant colour. 
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It was under the influence of this change in public 
opinion that the Jesuits established themselves in France. 
Their commencement was on a very small scale; they had 
to content themselves with colleges thrown open to them 
by a few ecclesiastical dignitaries, their partisans, in Billon 
and Tournon, places remote from the centre of the kingdom, 
and where nothing effectual could be accomplished. In the 
larger towns, more particularly in Paris, they at first en¬ 
countered the most determined opposition; above all from 
the Sorbonne, the parliament, and the archbishop, who all 
believed their own interests liable to be prejudiced by the 
privileges and character of the order. But they gradually 
acquired the favour of the more zealous Catholics, and 
especially of the court, which was unwearied in commending 
them for “ their exemplary lives and pure doctrines, by 
which many apostates had been brought backAo the faith, 
and East and West induced to acknowledge the presence 
of the Lord.” ^ Thus at length they succeeded in removing 
all impediments; and in the year 1564 were admitted to 
the privilege of teaching. In Lyons they had already made 
their position secure. They had the good fortune, whether 
by their merit or mere chance, to include from the first 
several men of remarkable talents among their members. 
To the Huguenot preachers they opposed Edmund Augier, 
who was born in France, but educated in Rome under 
Ignatius Loyola; and of whom the Protestants themselves 
are reported to have said, that, had he not worn Catholic 
vestments, there would never have existed a more perfect 
orator. An extraordinary impression was produced both 
. by his preaching and writing. In Lyons, more particularly, 
the Huguenots were completely defeated, their preachers 
were exiled, their churches destroyed, and their books 
burnt. For the Jesuits, on the contrary, in the year 1563, 
a magnificent college was erected. They had a dis¬ 
tinguished professor also, Maldonat, whose exposition of 

^ In a manuscript in the Berlin Library, MSS. Gall. n. 75, the 
following document will be found among others : “ Deliberatigns et 
consultations au parlement de Paris, touchant I’establissement des 
Jesuites en France.” In this are especially given the messages of the 
court to the parliament in favour of the Jesuits. “ Infracta et ferocia 
pectora,” we are told, “gladio fidei acuto penetrarunt.” 
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the BiSile attracted the youth of the country in multitudes, 
and enchained their attention. From these great cities they 
extended themselves over the kingdom in all directions; 
they formed establishments in Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
Wherever they appeared, the number of Catholic communi¬ 
cants was observed to increase. The catechism of Augier 
had extraordinary success; within the space of eight years, 
thirty-eight thousand copies of it were sold in Paris alone.^ 

^ In fact, the Catholic spirit of the French, which was 
directly opposed to the Huguenots, began to show activity 
in all directions. When the Huguenots, in fear lest a fate 
similar to that of the people of the Netherlands should 
befal them, again took up arms, and secured for them¬ 
selves a favourable edict of pacification, many French towns 
hesitated to carry it out; in the Provinces the different 
classes combined to form unions for the preservation of the 
Catholic religion, which even threatened the government, if 
it adopted an opposite policy. But Catherine de’ Medici, 
indignant that the Huguenots had taken up arms anew, was 
already much inclined to make her power felt. The example 
of Alva shewed how much could be accomplished by inflexible 
determination. The pope continually exhorted her to repress 
the insolence of the rebels, to arrest their progress, and no 
longer to endure their existence. At length he accompanied 
his admonitions by the permission to alienate Church property, 
by which the treasury gained a million and a half of livres.^ 
Accordingly, Catherine de’ Medici, following the example 
given the year before by the Regent of the Netherlands, 
imposed an oath on the French nobility, by which they 
bound themselves to abjure every engagement contracted 
without the previous knowledge of the king.^ She demanded 
the dismissal of all magistrates from the cities which were 
suspected of favouring the new doctrines. In September, 
1568, she announced to Philip that she would tolerate no 
other religion but the Catholic, and war instantly burst forth. 

^ This information is found in Orlandinus, and the authors who have 
continued his work, pars i. lib. vi. n. 30; ii. iv. 84; iii. iii. 169, et seq. 
J uvencius, v. 24, 769, gives a biography of Augier. 

- Catena, Vita di Pio V, p. 79. 

® The oath is given by Serranus, Commentarii de Statu Religionis 
in Regno Galliae, iii. 153. 
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It was entered on with extraordinary zeal by the Catholic 
party. At the request of the pope, Philip of Spain sent the 
French an auxiliary force of practised troops under expe¬ 
rienced leaders. Pius V caused collections to be made in 
the States of the Church, and gathered contributions from 
the Italian princes; nay, he himself despatched a small body 
of troops across the Alps; that same army to whose leader 
he gave the ferocious command to kill every Huguenot that 
might fall into his hands, and grant quarter to none. 

The Huguenots also drew their forces together; they too 
were full of religious zeal, and looked on the papal soldiers 
as the army of Antichrist arrayed against them. They too 
gave no quarter, and were equally provided with foreign aid. 
They were nevertheless entirely defeated at Moncontour. 

With what exultation did Pius V receive the Pluguenot 
standards that were sent him after the battle; how joyfully 
did he place them in the churches of St. Peter and St. John 
Lateral! ! He conceived the most daring hopes. It was at 
this moment that he pronounced the sentence of excom¬ 
munication against Queen Elizabeth. He even flattered 
himself with the hope of leading an expedition against 
England in person. 

So far he was, however, not permitted to proceed. 

As had so frequently occurred before, a revulsion of 
opinion now took place in the court of France, and this, 
though occasioned by trifling circumstances of a personal 
nature only, yet brought about great changes in matters 
of the highest importance. 

The king became envious of the honour gained by his 
brother the duke of Anjou, from the defeat of the Huguenots 
at Moncontour, where he had commanded the troops; and 
of the influence acquired by the duke from the repose he 
had thus procured to the country. He was confirmed in 
this feeling by those around him, who were equally jealous 
of Anjou’s followers, and who feared lest power should go 
hand in hand with the honour they had acquired. Not only* 
were the advantages gained followed up with the utmost 
indifference, and after long delay; but in opposition to the 
high Catholic party led by Anjou, another and more moderate 
party appeared at court; which adopted a line of policy 
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altogether different, made peace with the Huguenots, and 
invited the Protestant leaders to the court In 1569, the 
French, in alliance with Spain and the pope, had sought to 
overthrow the queen of England; in the summer of 1572, 
we see them in league with that queen to wrest the Nether¬ 
lands from Spain. 

Meanwhile, these changes were too sudden and too im¬ 
perfectly matured, to have consistency or duration. The 
most violent explosion followed, and affairs resumed their 
previous direction. 

There can be no doubt that Catherine de’ Medici, while 
entering with a certain degree of warmth and earnestness 
into the policy and plans of the dominant party, w^hich 
favoured her interests, so far as they appeared likely to assist 
in placing her youngest son Alengon on the English throne, 
was yet concerting the measures requisite for executing a 
stroke of policy directly opposed to them. She did her 
utmost to draw the Huguenots to Paris; numerous as they 
were, they were there surrounded and held in check by a 
population far more numerous, in a state of military organi¬ 
zation, and easily excited to fanaticism. She had previously 
given a very significant intimation to the pope of her pur¬ 
pose in this proceeding, but had she still been in doubt, the 
occurrences of the moment were such as must at once have 
determined her. The Huguenots were on the point of gain¬ 
ing over the king himself; they were apparently supplanting 
the authority of the queen-mother, and in this danger she 
hesitated no longer; with the irresistible and magic power 
that she exercised over her children, she aroused all the 
latent fanaticism of the king; it cost her but a word'to 
make the people take to arms; that word she spoke. Of 
the eminent Huguenots, each one was pointed out to his 
personal enemy, and-given over to his vengeance, Catherine 
had declared herself to wash for the death of six rnen only ; 
the deaths of these alone would she take upon her conscience. 
The number massacred was fifty thousand.^ 

Thus, all that the Spaniards had perpetrated in the 

^ For the sake of brevity, I here refer the reader to my dissertation 
j*on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in the Histor. Polit. Zeitschrift ii. 
581, in the Samtliche Werke xji. 97. 
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Netherlands was exceeded by the French. What th% first 
brought about gradually, with deliberate calculation, and 
with a certain observance of legal forms, the latter accom¬ 
plished in the heat of passion, in defiance of all forms of 
law, and by the aid of a populace roused to a fury of fanati¬ 
cism. The result appeared to be the same. Not one leader 
was left whose name might serve as a point round which 
the scattered Huguenots could gather; many fled, a large 
number surrendered; place after place returned to attend¬ 
ance at the mass, the preachers were silenced. With 
pleasure Philip II saw himself imitated and surpassed; he 
offered Charles IX, who had now for the first time earned a 
right to be called the most Christian king, to assist the 
completion of his undertaking‘by the power of his arms. 
Pope Gregory XIII celebrated this great event by a solemn 
procession to the church of San Luigi. The Venetians, who 
seemed to have no particular interest in the matter, expressed 
in official despatches to their ambassador, their satisfaction 
at “ this favour of God.” 

But can it be possible that crimes of a character so san¬ 
guinary can ever succeed? Are they not in too flagrant 
opposition to the more profound mysteries of human events, 
to the undefined, yet inviolable and ever active principles that 
govern the order of nature ? Men may blind themselves for 
a time, but they cannot disturb the moral laws on which their 
existence reposes ; these rule with a necessity as inevitable 
as that which regulates the course of the stars. 


6 . RESISTANCE OF THE PROTESTANTS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 

Machiavelli. advises his prince to execute the cruelties 
he shall deem necessary in rapid succession, but gradually 
to permit more lenient measures to follow. It would almost 
seem that the Spaniards had sought to follow this advice to 
the letter, in the Netherlands. 
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They appeared to be themselves at length of opinion, 
that property enough had been confiscated, heads enough 
struck off, and that the time for mercy had arrived. In the 
year 1572, the Venetian ambassador at Madrid declares his 
conviction that the prince of Orange would obtain his pardon 
if he would ask for it. The king received the deputies of 
the Netherlands very favourably, when they arrived with a 
petition for the repeal of the impost of the tenth penny, and 
even thanked them for their pains. He had determined 
to recall Alva, and to replace him by a more clement 
governor. 

But it was now too late. Immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty between France and England which 
had preceded the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the insurrec¬ 
tion broke out. Alva had believed his work at an end, but 
the struggle was in fact only then beginning. He defeated 
the enemy whenever he met them in the open field, but 
in the towns of Holland and Zealand, where the religious 
excitement had been most profound, and where Protestantism 
had attained to a more effectual organization, he encountered 
a force of resistance that he could not overcome. 

In Haarlem, when all means of supporting life were 
consumed, even to the grass growing between the stones, the 
inhabitants resolved to cut their way through the besiegers 
with their wives and children. The dissensions prevailing 
in their garrison compelled them at last to surrender, but 
^ they bad shewn that the Spaniards might be resisted. The 
people of Alkmar declared themselves for the prince of 
Orange at the moment when the enemy appeared before 
their gates : their defence was heroic as their resolution, not 
a man w'ould leave his post, however severely wounded ; 
before the walls of Alkmar the Spaniards received their first 
effectual repulse. The country breathed again, and new 
courage entered the hearts of the people. 

The men of Leyden declared, that rather than yield they 
would devour their left arms to enable themselves to con¬ 
tinue the defence with their right. They took the bold 
resolution of breaking down their dams and calling to their 
aid the waves of the North Sea. Their misery had reached 
its utmost extremity, when a north-west wind, setting in at 
VOL. I. ■ ' 2 n ^ 
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the critical moment, laid the country under water toi the 
depth of several feet, and drove the enemy from their 
borders. 

The French Protestants had also regained their courage ; 
no sooner did they perceive that their government, notwith¬ 
standing the savage massacre it had committed, displayed 
irresolution, procrastinated and adopted contradictory mea¬ 
sures, than they again took arms and war soon burst forth 
anew. La Rochelle and Sancerre defended themselves as 
Leyden and Alkmar had done,—the preachers of peace 
were heard exhorting men to arms,—women shared in the 
combat with their husbands and brothers. It was the heroic 
age of Protestantism in western Europe. 

The acts of cruelty, committed or sanctioned by the 
most powerful princes, were met in various nameless 
points by a resistance which had its secret origin in the 
most profound religious convictions, and which no force 
could overcome. 

It is not our purpose at this time to give the details and 
follow the vicissitudes of the wars in France and the Nether¬ 
lands,'—this would lead us too far from our principal object, 
—they are besides to be found in many other books; 
suffice it to say that the Protestants maintained their 
ground. 

In the year 1573, and again in the following years, the 
French government was repeatedly compelled to enter into 
negotiations, from which the Huguenots gained a renewal of 
former concessions. 

In the Netherlands, the power of the government had 
fallen to ruin in the year 1576; the Spanish troops, not 
receiving their regular pay, were in open insurrection, and 
all the provinces had united against them, those which had 
hitherto maintained their allegiance with those which had 
revolted, the districts remaining in a great measure Catholic 
with those entirely Protestant. The States-general took the 
government into their own hands, appointed captains-general, 
governors, and magistrates, and garrisoned the fortified 
places with their own troops in place of the king’s.^ The 
treaty of Ghent was concluded, by which provinces pledged 
^ This turn of affairs is made particularly clear in Tassis. iii. 12-19. 
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Philin^l keep them out of the 

country. Philip of Spain sent his brother, who miaht be 

considefed a Netherlander, to govern them as Charies V 

iinHi h acknowledged 

EM hJfn t- *e principal conditi^s 

Kn] ^ n compelled to accept the treaty of 

Ghen^ and to dismiss the Spanish troops; and no sooner 

hi? He x™! ed him, than all parties rose against 
See of declared an enemy of the country, and the 
takfh?pfacr°''"^^^® another prince of his house to 

monlrchicll“^thlf government overcame the. 

Spalisln ■ * victorious over the 

aros?°?’hl‘??!h things various consequences necessarily 
onlocM P^C'^^ces, which had conducted the 

rendered the existing circumstances 
Fhll r I’f i. o a natural preponderance in all 

that th^l?o*° the government; it thus followed 

eltelt of th?Notf propagated through the whole 

A , hletherlands. It was received in Mechlin 

Bruges, and Ypres. The people of Antwerp divided thek 
lurches between the two confessions, and the Catholics 

v-ere occasionally compelled to content^hemsdves wkhThe 

■sniT^ churches which they had so lately held in 

ole possession. In_ Ghent the Protestant tendencv was 
mingled with a civil commotion, and obtained entire 
supremacy. The treaty of Ghent had guaranteed the 

but the States-general now issued an edict by which equal 
liberty was secured to both confessions. ThenceS 
mtestant opinions made rapid advance, even in those 
piovmces that were principally Catholic, and there seemed 
pod cause for the expectation that they would eventuallv 
becmie prpommant throughout the country. ^ 

. n changed was the position now held by the prince 
of Orange. He had but lately been an exile, whLfbest 

wpn^^ahi-^l pardon; he was now possessed of a 

\ e 1-established power m the northern provinces, was sheriff 
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lie determined to proceed to Ireland, and lie confided liis mission 
and Ms intention to an attorney named Cockayne, with wdiom 
he had long been on terms of friendship, and who, like him¬ 
self, had been in the service of the Duchess of Kingston. 
Cockayne at once betrayed him, and by the direction of the 
Government pretended to enter into his scheme, and accom¬ 
panied him to Dublin. Cockayne had formed a professional 
friendship with Leonard McNally, a Dublin barrister, who was 
much mixed in the proceedings of the United Irishmen, and at 
the table of McNally the two travellers met several of the 
leaders of the party, who received them cordially and spoke 
freely of their hopes. They obtained without difficulty access to 
Hamilton Eowan, who was still in prison and who threw him¬ 
self heartily into the French designs, and a representation of the 
state of Ireland, written by Wolfe Tone, but copied by Eowan, 
was given to Jackson to be presented to the I’rench Govern¬ 
ment. Jackson was delighted with it, and desired Tone himself 
to go to France to lay his views before the Committee of Public 
Safety. Tone at first accepted, but afterwards refused, and 
Jackson did not encourage the proposal of Rowan that Dr. 
Reynolds, another leading member of the party, should under¬ 
take the charge. In the meantime, through the instrumentality 
of Cockayne, the representation of Tone fell into the hands of 
the Government, and on April 24, 1794, Jackson was thrown 
into prison on a charge of treason. The perfidy of Cockayne 
was still unsuspected. 

A whole year elapsed before Jackson was tried, and the 
Government for some time doubted what course they would 
pursue. There was a chance that Jackson might turn king's 
evidence against the leading conspirators, but even in that case 
the evidence against them seemed very slender, so it was deter¬ 
mined to prosecute Jackson.^ The knowledge of his an*est 


^ * The Attorney-General is afraid 
if Drennan is caught that we have 
not a tittle of evidence against him, 
and as little against Tone, for you 
observe Cockayne, whose evidence 
will be taken owni grano, will not 
speak positively to the different con¬ 
versations of these persons, but only 
caught the substance by hints and 
accidental words. I cannot agree in 


thinking it wise to save Jackson and 
punish the others. Jackson is siire 
to be convicted; with him we should 
very likely fail in punishing either of 
the other two. With how bad an ap¬ 
pearance of evidence (Cockayne and 
Jackson, hardly a corroborating cir¬ 
cumstance), we should go into court. 
Not a person in court but would attri¬ 
bute the whole scheme to a snare, and 
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(Ruwart) of Brabant, all-powerful in the assembly oi the 
states, and acknowledged as their chief and leader by a 
great religious and political party, which was making rapid 
progress. He was besides in close alliance with all the 
Protestants of Europe, and more especially with his neigh¬ 
bours the Germans. 


The aggressions of the Catholics were resisted in Germany 
also with a force on the Protestant part which seemed to 
promise the most important results. 

The effects of this resistance were apparent in the general 
transactions of the empire, in the assemblies of the electors, 
and in the imperial diets, although there the German system 
of conducting affairs prevented any adequate results from 
appearing. They were most sensibly felt, as had been the 
aggressions in the several territories and distinct sovereign¬ 
ties into which Germany was divided. 

It was in the spiritual principalities, as we have seen, 
that the question was most earnestly debated. There was 
scarcely one wherein the prince had not attempted to 
restore Catholicism to its ancient supremacy. The Pro¬ 
testants, w^ho felt their own strength, retorted with efforts 
equally comprehensive, and laboured with equal energy to 
bring the ecclesiastical sovereignties themselves to their 
own opinions. 

In the year 1577, Gebhard Truchsess ascended the archi- 
episcopal throne of Cologne. This was to be ascribed in great 
measure to the influence possessed by Count Nuenar over 
the chapter, and perfectly well did that powerful Protestant 
know ^\ho it was that he recommended. It is certain that 
Gebhard’s acquaintance with Agnes von Mansfeld, which is 
said to have influenced his decision, was not required to 
determine him against the Catholics. Even at his solemn 
entry into Cologne, when the clergy met him in procession, 
he did not alight from his horse, as was the established 
custom, to kiss the cross. He appeared in the church in a 
military dress, nor would he consent to perform high mass. 
He attached himself from the very first to the prince. of 
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Orange, and his principal councillors weire Calvinists.^ 
Further, he did not scruple to mortgage land in order to 
raise troops; was careful to secure the attachment of the 
nobles, and favoured certain of the guilds of Cologne, which 
had begun to oppose themselves to Catholic usages; all 
circumstances tending to shew the existence of that purpose 
which he afterwards manifested openly—of converting his 
spiritual sovereignty into a secular electorate. 

. Gebhard Truchsess still conformed, occasionally at least, 
and in externals, to the Catholic faith. The adjacent bishop¬ 
rics of Westphalia and Lower Saxony, on the contrary, fell, 
as we have already observed, immediately into the hands of 
Protestants. The elevation of Duke Henry of Saxe-Lauen- 
burg was most especially important. He had been elected 
while yet very young, and though a firm Lutheran, to the 
archbishopric of Bremen; some time after to the bishopric 
of Osnabriick, and, in 1577, to that of Paderborn.^ Even in 
Munster, a large party, including all the younger members 
of the chapter, was attached to his interests, and but for t-he 
direct intervention of Gregory XIII, who declared a resig¬ 
nation actually made to be null and void, he would have 
been elevated to that see also, in spite of all efforts made to 
prevent it by the rigidly Catholic party. Indeed, these last 
were still unable to prevail so far as to secure the election of 
any other bishop. 

It is obvious that a powerful impulse must have been 
given to Protestant opinions in Rhenish Westphalia—wdiere 
they had before been widely propagated—by this disposition 
on the part of the ecclesiastical chiefs. There needed only 
some fortunate combination of circumstances, some ^vell- 
directed strolce, to secure the decided predominance of 
Protestantism in that district. 

All Germany would have felt the influence of this event. 
The same contingencies were probable in regard to the 
bishoprics of Upper Germany, as those we have seen oc¬ 
curring in the lower part of the empire; and, even in the 
territories where the restoration had begun, resistance to its 
efforts was far from being suppressed. 

^ Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XIIF, t, i. p. 331, 

2 Hamelmann, Oldenburgisches Chronikon, p. 436. 
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How keenly was this truth experienced by the Abbot 
Balthasar of Fulda 1 When it was seen that the intercessions 
of neighbouring princes, and the complaints laid before the 
diet, produced no effect, but that, in disregard of all, the 
abbot persisted Tn completing his restoration of the Catholic 
faith, and went about enforcing his regulations throughout 
the abbacy, he was one day encountered at Hamelburg, 
whither he had gone in the summer of J 57 ^j for the pro¬ 
motion of these very purposes, was assailed by his armed 
nobles, and imprisoned in his own house. Finding that ail 
measures were taken to oppose him, that his neighbours 
beheld his embarrassment with satisfaction, and that the 
bishop of Wurzburg was even assisting his enemies, he 
resigned himself, perforce, to the abdication of the govern¬ 
ment, and was deprived of his dominions.^ 

In Bavaria also, Duke Albert found his purposes still 
far from being accomplished. He complained to the pope 
that his nobility would rather forego the sacrament altogether, 
than receive it in one kind. 

But it was of much higher importance that Protestantism 
was making continual progress in the Austrian provinces, 
and was gradually acquiring an acknowledged and legalized 
existence. Under the wisely-conducted government of Maxi- 
' milian II, it not only gained a fixed position in Austria 
Proper, both east and west of the Ens, but had also extended 
throughout the neighbouring districts. That emperor had 
scarcely redeemed the county of Glatz from the dukes of 
Bavaria, who had held it in mortgage (1567), before the 
nobles, public officers, towns, and, finally, the larger part of 
the people, went over to the evangelical confession. Hans 
von^Pubschiitz, the captain-general, established a Protestant 
consistory by his own authority; and, ‘upheld by this-, ho 
sometimes proceeded farther than the emperor would have 
desired. Gradually, the estates there also obtained a high 

1 Sckannat, Historia Fuklensis, pars iii. p. 268.^ A letter from the 
abbot to Pope Gregory, dated Aiig. i, 1576, is particularly remarkable. 
Schannat gives it from the Archives of ihe Vatican. “ Clamantes,” he 
says of the threats of his enemies, “ nisi consentiam, ut adminislratio 
ditionis meae episcopo tradatur, non aliter se me ac canem rabidnm 
interfecturos, turn Saxoniae et Hassiae principes in meum gregem 
immissuros.” 
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degree of power and independence. This was altogether 
the most prosperous epoch of the county j the mines were 
thriving, the towns were rich and flourishing, the nobles well 
educated and orderly, waste lands were reclaimed in all 
directions, and villages were established among them.^ The 
church of Albendorf^ to which, in the present day, thousands 
of pilgrims annually proceed for the purpose of kissing an 
old image of the Virgin, was at that time for sixty years 
occupied by Protestant preachers.^ Some time later, only 
nine Catholic burghers were • counted in the capital, while 
there were three hundred of the evangelical faith. We 
cannot be surprised that Pope Pius V should feel inex¬ 
pressible aversion to the Emperor Maximilian. On one 
occasion, when the conversation turned on the war that 
sovereign was engaged in with the Turks, Pius declared 
outright that he knew not to which side he least wished the 
victory.^ Protestantism continued under these circumstances 
■ to make progress even in the interior provinces of Austria, 
over which the emperor did not exercise immediate control 
In the year 1568, twenty-four evangelical pastors were already 
counted in Carinthia; and in 1571, the capital of Styria had 
only one Catholic in its council. Not that the evangelical 
doctrines found a support in this country from the Archduke 
Charles, its governor : on the contrary, this" prince introduced 
the Jesuits, and promoted their eftbrts to the utmost of his 
power, but Protestant opinions prevailed in the estates.^ In 
the diets, where religious affairs were mingled with the 
administration of government and the defence of the country, 

^ Joseph Kogler’s Chronik von Glatz, bd. i. heft ii. p. 72. The 
author was a Catholic parish, priest; hiS work is very sensible and 
useful. • 

® Erom 1563 to 1623 : Documentirte Beschreibung von Albcndorf 
(an earlier printed fragment of the same chronicle), p. 36. 

® Tiepolo, Relatione di Pio IV e V: he further adds, “ Inproposito 
della morte del principe di Spagna apertamente disse il papa haverla 
sentita con grandissimo dispiacere, perche non vorria chc li stati del re 
cattolico capitassero in mano de’ Tedeschi.” [Speaking of the death 
of the Spanish prince, the pope said he had heard of it vith great 
regret, because it would grieve him to see the dominions of the 
Catholic king fall into the hands of the Germans.] 

^ Socher, Historia Societatis Jesu Provlnciae x\ustriae, i, iv. 166, 
184 ; V. 33. 
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they had the upper hand; for every concession they made 
in political matters, they demanded religious immunities in 
return. At the diet of Bruck on the Muhr, held in iS 7 ^> 
the archduke was compelled to accord the free exercise of 
the evangelical religion, not only in the domains of the 
nobles and landed proprietors, where he could not have 
prevented it, but also in the four important towns of Gratz, 
Judenburg, Klagenfurt, and Laibach.^ Thereupon the 
Protestant institutions were regularly organized in those 
provinces as in the imperial territories. A Protestant ad¬ 
ministration of the churches was established; a regular 
system of preaching and schools arranged, on the model 
of that prevailing in Wurtemberg. In some instances, as 
at St. Veit, Catholics were excluded from the municipal 
elections,^ and were no longer admitted to provincial offices. 
Under favour of these circumstances, Protestantism first 
gained the ascendancy in a country so closely neighbouring 
to Italy. The impulse given by the^ Jesuits was here 
counteracted by the most steadfast opposition. 

In all the provinces of Austria, of the German, Sclavonic, 
and Hungarian tongues, with the single exception of the 
Tyrol, Protestantism was in 1578 the predominant religion. 

It thus becomes evident that throughout Germany the 
progress made by Catholicism was met by successful opposi¬ 
tion and equal progress on the part of the Protestants. 


7. CONTRASTS EXHIBITED IN OTHER PARTS OF 
EUROPE 

The epoch we are considering is indeed a most remark¬ 
able one; the two great religious tendencies are seen once 
more in active conflict, with equal hope of obtaining the 
ascendancy. 

1 Supplication to his Trap. Rom. Maj. and intercession of the three 
principalities and the state, in Lehmann, De Pace Religionis, p. 461; 
a' document which serves to correct the statement made by Khevenhiller, 
Ann. Ferdinandei, i. 6. 

* Hermann in the Karntnerische Zeitschrift, v. p- 189. 
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As compared with former times, the position of things 
had materially changed : at an earlier period each party had 
been willing to treat with the other; reconciliation had been 
attempted in Germany; a way seemed prepared for it in 
France; it was demanded in the Netherlands; nor did it 
appear to be impracticable, since toleration was in some 
places practised. But the spirit of opposition had now 
assumed a more hostile and threatening aspect. Through¬ 
out Europe the antagonist principles were, so to speak, now 
provoking each other to the combat. We shall be anipiy 
repaid by a slight review of the general state of things as 
existing in the years 1578-9. 

Let us commence in the East, with Poland. 

Here, also, the Jesuits had made their way, under sanc¬ 
tion of the bishops, who sought in them for support to their 
own power. In the year 1569, a college was founded for 
them by Cardinal Hosius, bishop of Ermeland, at Brauns- 
berg, from which many others were established in all direc¬ 
tions.^ They settled themselves in Pultusk and Posen 
likewise,—at each place with the aid of the bishop. The 
Lutherans of Lithuania proposed to establish a university 
on their own principles, and the bishop Valerian of Wilna, 
considering it highly essential to counteract the effect of 
this, erected a Jesuit school in his diocese. He wms old 
and failing, and desired to mark his last days by this 
meritorious action. The first members of the society 
arrived in his see in the year 1570.^ 

Here, as in other places, the first result of these efforts 
merely was that Protestants took measures to maintain their 
influence. In the convocation diet of 1573, they carried a 
resolution, by virtue of which all men were secured from 
offence or injury on account of religious opinions.® 

The bishops were compelled to submit: the example of 
the troubles in the Netherlands was brought forward to 
prove to them the dangers that might arise from their refusal. 

1 Possevinus: “ex collegio (Brunsbergensi) collegia reliqua Sar- 
matiae, Livoniae, Transsylvaniae prodienmt’’ _ . 

2 Sacchiniis, Historia Societatis Jesu, p. ii. lib. viii. 114; p. iii. lib. 
i. 112; lib. vi. 103-108. 

® Fredro, lienricus I rex Polonorum, p. 114. 
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The succeeding kings of Poland were also compelled to 
promise the maintenance of. this resolution. In the year 
1579^ the payment of tithes to the clergy was suspended, 
and the nuncio declared that 1200 parish priests were ren¬ 
dered destitute by this regulation. A high court of judica¬ 
ture was established in the same year, composed of laity 
and clergy in equal numbers, which took cognizance even 
of ecclesiastical disputes. The utmost surprise was ex¬ 
pressed in Rome that the Polish clergy should endure a 
tribunal so constituted. 

The contest was equally animated in Sweden as in 
Poland, and was accompanied by very peculiar circum¬ 
stances ; these had immediate reference to the person of 
the sovereign, who was indeed the object of the struggle. 

In all the sons of Gustavus Vasa—“the brood of King 
Gustavus,”^ as the Swedes called them—there was a very 
unusual mixture of deep reflection with impetuous wilfulness, 
of devotional feeling with excessive violence. 

The most highly cultivated of these princes was John, 
the second son of Gustavus. He-had married a Catholic 
princess, Catherine of Poland, who had shared his prison, 
in the rigorous solitude of which he had received consolation 
from a Catholic priest; thus these religious disputes aw^akened 
his particular interest. The Swedish prince had studied the 
fathers to gain a clearer comprehension of the state of the 
Church from the earliest times : he looked favourably on all 
books treating of a possible reconciliation between the two 
confessions, and his attention was continually occupied by 
questions connected with this subject. When he became 
king he made, in fact, certain approaches towards the Church 
of Rome; he published a liturgy on the mpdel of that 
sanctioned by the council of Trent, in which ^'the Swedish 
divines perceived with amazement that not only the usages, 
but even some of the distinguishing doctrines of the Roman 
church were included.^ As the intercession of the pope, as 
well with the Catholic princes in general, on account of the 
Russian war, as with the Spanish court in particular, with 

^ ^ Ihey are all to be found in the Judicium Praedicatorum Holmen- 
smm de publicata Liturgia, in Baaz, Inventarium Ecclesiarum Sueoiroth. 
P- 393 - 
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regard to the maternal inheritance of his wife, was likely to 
be essential to the interests of the Swedish monarch, he did 
not hesitate to send one of his nobles as ambassador to 
Rome; he even permitted some few Jesuits from the 
Netherlands to settle in Stockholm, where he committed to 
their charge an important institution for the education of 
youth. 

These proceedings naturally excited very sanguine hopes 
in Rome; and Antonio Possevin, one of the most clever 
men in the Society of Jesus, was selected to make a strenu¬ 
ous effort for the conversion of King John. 

In the year 1578, Possevin arrived in Sweden: the king 
was not disposed to give way on all points; he demanded 
that marriage should be conceded to the priests, that the 
sacramental cup should be granted to the laity, that mass 
should be celebrated in the language of the country, that the 
Church should abandon all its claims to confiscated property, 
and make other concessions of similar character. Possevin 
was not authorized to decide on these questions; he promised 
only to lay the king^s demands before the Apostolic See, 
and then hastened to insist on the dogmatical points of con¬ 
troversy. In regard to these he had much more success. 
After some few interviews, and a certain time for reflection, 
the king declared himself resolved to make the “ professio 
fidei” according to the formula of the council of Trent. 
This profession of faith he did in fact subscribe, and then 
confessed. Possevin once more inquired if he submitted to 
the judgment of the pope in regard to the sacrament in one 
kind ? John replied that he did so, when the Jesuit solemnly 
granted him absolution. 

It woulcj; almost appear that this absolution was the 
king’s most immediate object and principal wish. He had 
caused his brother to be put to death; it is true that the 
estates had previously approved that measure, still it was 
the death of a brother, and was accompanied by circum¬ 
stances of extreme violence : the absolution he had received 
seemed to give peace to his mind. Possevin prayed to God 
that he might be permitted to turn the heart of this prince. 
John arose and threw himself into the arms of his confessor. 
“ As I embrace thee,” he exclaimed, “ even so do I embrace 
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the Catholic faith now and for ever.” He then received the 
sacrament according to the Catholic ritual. 

Having thus successfully accomplished his task, Possevin ' 

returned to Rome, and communicated the result to the pope : 
he also imparted it, under the seal of secrecy, to the rnost 
powerful Catholic sovereigns. There now remained only to 
take into consideration those demands of the Swedish king, 
on which he made the restoration of Catholicism in his 
dominions principally to depend. Possevin had great 
address, was very eloquent, and possessed considerable 
talent for negotiation, but he had too easily persuaded him¬ 
self that his end was attained. The account he gave induced 
Pope Gregory to believe that no concessions were necessary; 
he therefore demanded, on the contrary, that the king should 
declare himself freely and unconditionally a Catholic;— 
charged with letters to that effect, and with indulgences for 
all who wou]d return to the Roman church, the Jesuit 
departed on his second journey. 

But the opposite party had meanwhile not remained in¬ 
active; Protestant princes had sent warning letters to the 
king, for intelligence of his proceedings had spread through 
all Europe. Chytraeus had dedicated his work on the 
Confession of Augsburg to the Swedish sovereign, and had 
thereby produced a certain impression on that learned 
prince. The Protestants did not again lose sight of him. 

Possevin now arrived, no more as on the previous occa¬ 
sion in the usual dress of civilians, but in the proper costume 
of his order, and bringing with him a large number of 
Catholic books. His very appearance seemed instantly to 
make an unfavourable impression. He hesitated a moment 
to produce the papal reply, but seeing at lengtl^j^thathe must 
not venture further delay, he laid it before the king in an 
audience that lasted two hours. Who can penetrate the 
secret movements of a wavering and unsettled mind ? The 
monarch’s self-esteem was perhaps wounded by so positive 
a refusal of his demands, he was doubtless convinced that 
nothing was to be accomplished in Sweden without the con¬ 
cessions he had required, and felt no disposition to abdicate 
his crown for the sake of religion. Enough—the audience 
was decisive—from that hour the king betrayed coldness 
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and -g,version towards the envoy of the pontiff. ^ He required 
his Jesuit schoolmen to receive the sacrament in both kinds, 
and to read mass in the Swedish tongue; as they did not 
obey him, which indeed they could not, he refused to con¬ 
tinue the provision he had allowed them. They left Stock¬ 
holm very soon after, and their departure was doubtless not 
caused wholly by the plague, as they desired to have it 
believed. The Protestant nobles, with the king’s younger 
brother, Charles of Sudermania, who was disposed to Calvin¬ 
ism, and the ambassadors of Liibeck, neglected no means 
that might increase this growing aversion. Ihe sole remain¬ 
ing hope and stay of the Catholics was now the queen, and 
after her death the heir to the throne. For the time 
the sovereign power in , Sweden continued essentially 
Protestant.^ 

In England, the government becanie daily more and 
more firmly attached to the reformed opinions, under Queen 
Elizabeth. But in that kingdom there existed assailable 
points of a different kind; the country was filled with 
Catholics; not only did the Irish population adhere stead¬ 
fastly to the ancient faith and ritual, but in England also 
there was probably one-half of the people, if not as some 
have asserted—a larger proportion still attached to Catholi¬ 
cism. It has always occasioned surprise that the English 
Catholics should have submitted to the Protestant laws of 
Elizabeth, which they did at least during the first fifteen 
years of her reign. They took the oath required from them, 
although it was in direct opposition to the papal authority; 
they attended the Protestant churches, and thought they had 

^ In the whole of this account, I confine myself to the reporU of the 
Jesuits (which, so far as I can discover, have never been used before), as 
they may be fougd at length in Sacchinus, Hist. Societatis Jesu, &c., pars 
iv. lib. vi. n. 64-76, and lib. vii. n. 83-111. Theiner’s Schweden und 
seine Steilung zum heiiigen Stuhl—a work which, filled with coaise 
invectives, has hitherto excited pity rather than attention—contains in 
the appendix the originals of the reports, of which excerpts are given by 
Sacchinus, at least in part, as well as some other welcome documents. 
In a letter to the cardinal of Como Possevin especially blames the 
pretension of the king “di haver imaginato un mezzo di conciliaie la 
chiesa et ridiirla in meglior ordine, che non era ; e pero la chiama 
inferma, dicendo ch’egli segue la trionfante e la pacifica. This w^as 
certainly altogether incompatible with the claims of the Church. 
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spread raucli alarm among the United Irishmen. Tone indeed 
remained to brave the consequences, and no prosecution against 
him was instituted, but Eeynolds fled to America, and Rowan, 
who had hitherto taken a very prominent part among the 
United Irishmen, contrived on May 1 to escape from prison 
and make his way to France. Unlike most of those who were 
engaged in the conspiracy, he was a gentleman of fortune 
and position. He was foolish and impulsive, but also brave, 
honourable, chivalrous, energetic, and charitable, a man of great 
physical sti'ength and beauty, always ready to meet any op¬ 
ponent with his pistol, and to throw himself headlong into 
adventures. A proclamation was at once issued and widely 
disseminated offering a reward of 1,000L from the Government 
and of 500L from the City for his capture, but a friend named 
Sweetman procured a small fishing boat manned by three poor 
sailors to take him to France. The sailors had not been in¬ 
formed of the service for which they were engaged, but before 
they started on their long and perilous journey one of them drew 
from his pocket the Government proclamation and asked if this 
was Mr. Rowan they were carrying to France. ‘Yes,’ said 
Sweetman, ‘ and here he is.’ ‘ By God,’ was the reply, ‘ we will 
land him safely; ’ and turning to Rowan he said, ‘ Our boat is 
small, but God watches over those who, like you, have the 
blessings of the poor,’ ^ They kept their word, and placed him 
on shore near Brest. A few days after his flight, the Govern¬ 
ment, acting on the information of their habitual informer, 
seized the room where the United Irishmen met, took possession 
of their papers, and for a time broke up the organisation. 

A more marked tone of disloyalty was now manifestly 
spreading through the country. A large proportion of the 
Belfast party had long been theoretical republicans, but they 
always declared that they would have been content with a 
democratic parliamentary reform. The attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the Parliament during the last session convinced 
them that it would be easier to obtain a republic than a reform 
under the existing Government; that without foreign aid they 

the Government would be sadly dis- ^ Eowan’s AutoUograpliy. Letter 
gi-aced.’CWestmorlandtoDundas.May of H, Rowan to the Committee of 
12 , 1794 .) Cockayne had previously Public Safety, 10 vend^miaire, an iii. 
been tried for perjury, but acquitted, (Oct. 1 , 1794 ), F.E.O* 
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done quite enough, if, in going and returning, they#kept 
together and avoided the society of the Protestantsd 

A firm conviction was nevertheless maintained in Rome 
of their secret attachment; all were persuaded that nothing 
more than opportunity or some slight advantage was required 
to inflame all the Catholics of the kingdom, and rouse them 
to resistance. Pius V had already expressed a wish that he 
could shed his blood in^ an expedition against England. 
The hope and thought of such an enterprise were never 
abandoned by Gregory XIII, who was much disposed to 
employ the martial spirit and exalted station of Don John 
of Austria for its accomplishment. To this effect he 
despatched his nuncio Sega, who had been with Don John 
in the Netherlands, into Spain, with the hope of inducing 
' Philip II to concur in his undertaking. 

But it happened that, partly from the king’s disinclination 
to forward the ambitious views of his brother, partly from 
his objection to being involved in new political embarrass¬ 
ments, and partly from other obstacles, the whole affair came 
to nothing; these vast plans had to be resigned, and their 
projectors were forced to content themselves with less 
magnificent enterprises. 

» Pope Gregory next fixed his attention on Ireland It 
was represented to him that there was no people more 
strictly and steadily Catholic than the Irish, but that the 
nation was tyrannously maltreated by the English govern¬ 
ment,* that the people were despoiled, disunited, wilfully 
kept in a state of barbarism, and oppressed in their religious 
convictions ; that they were thus at every moment prepared 
for war, and wanted nothing more than the aid of a small 
body of troops; with five thousand men Ireland might be 

J Relatione del presente Stato d’Ingliilterra, cavata^da una letlera 
scritta di Londra, &c., Roma, 1590 (printed pamphlet), agrees entirely 
on this subject with a passage of Ribadaneira, De Schismate, which 
Hallam has already quoted (Constitutional History of England, i p 
162) ; and is without doubt the original source : “ Si permettevano 
giuramenti impii contra I’autoriti della sede apostolica e questo con 
poco o nissun scrupulo di conscienza. Allora tutti andavano comune- 
mente alle sinagoghe degli eretici et alle prediche loro menandovi li 
hgli et famiglie : ^—si teneva allora per segno distintivo sufEciente 
ventre alle chiese pnma degli eretici e non partirsi in eompagnia loro.” 
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conq^^ered, since there was not a fortress in the country that 
could hold out more than four days.^ The pope was easily 
persuaded to believe these assertions. There was then 
living in Rome an English refugee, named Thomas Stukeley, 
an adventurer by nature, but possessing in a remarkable 
degree the art of gaining access to the great, and of winning 
their confidence. The pope had appointed him his chamber- 
lain, had created him marquis of Leinster, and now expended 
forty thousand scudi to furnish him with ships and men. On 
the French coast Stukeley was to be joined by Fitzgerald, 
an Irish exile, commanding a small body of troops which 
he had got together, also at the pope’s expense. Philip of 
Spain had no wish to engage in war, but he was glad to 
give Elizabeth occupation at home, and therefore contributed 
a sum of money towards this enterprise.^ Stukeley, however, 
most unexpectedly allowed himself to be persuaded to take 
part in the expedition of King Sebastian of Portugal to Africa, 
with the force destined for Ireland, and he lost his life in that 
service. Fitzgerald was thus left to make the attempt alone; 
he landed in June, 15795 and at first gained some advantages, 
having seized the fort commanding the harbour of Limerick. 

^ Discorso sopra ii Regno d’lrlanda e della gente che bisogncria 
]:>er conquistarlo, fatto a Gregorio XIII, Library at Vienna, Fugger, 
MSS. The government of the queen is declared to be a tyranny : “Tas- 
ciando il governo a ministri Iriglesi, i quali per arricchire se stessi 
usavano Jutta Parte della tirannide in quel regno, come trasportando le 
comodita del paese in Inghilterra, tassando il popolo contra le leggi a 

privilegi anlichi, e mantenendo guerra e fattioni tra i paesani,-non 

yolendo gli Inglesi che gli habitanti imparassero la differenza fra il viver 
libero e la servitu ” [leaving the authority to English ministers, who 
practise every art of tyranny in that kingdom to enrich themselves ; as, 
for example, transporting all the commodities of the country into 
England ; taxing the people in violation of their ancient laws and 
privileges ; and fomenting wars and factions among the natives of the 
country; the English not wishing that the inhabitants should learn the 
difference between living in freedom and in servitude.] 

2 Twenty thousand scudi, according to the nuncio Sega, in his 
Relatione compendiosa (MS. in the Berlin Library): Altre mercedi 
fece fare al bar one d’Acres, al Signor Carlo Buono et altri nobili Inglesi 
die si trovavano in Madrid, ch’egli spinsi andare a questa impresa 
insieme col vescovo Lionese dTrlanda.” [He also made grants to the 
Baron d’Acres, to Signor Carlo Buono, and other English noblemen 
then in Madrid, whom he urged to go on this expedition, together with 
Bishop Lionese of Ireland.] 
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The earl of Desmond was also in arms against the q^een, 
and the whole island was thrown into commotion. But one 
misfortune soon followed another, the most serious being 
the death of Fitzgerald himself, who was killed in a skirmish. 
After this the earl of Desmond could no longer hold out, 
the supplies sent by the pope were insufificient, the money 
expected did not arrive, and the English remained vic¬ 
torious. They punished the insurgents with fearful cruelty : 
men and women were driven into barns and burnt to death, 
children were strangled, all Munster was laid waste, and 
English colonists took possession of the devastated province. 

If Catholicism were ever again to raise its head in the 
dominions of Elizabeth, it was in England itself that the 
attempt must be made; but this could manifestly not be 
done until the political relations of Europe should be altered. 
And if the pope desired to secure that the English Catholics 
should continue attached to the faith, if he wished to find 
them Catholic when the time for active exertion should 
arrive, it was indispensable that spiritual aid should be 
supplied to them. 

William Allen first conceived the idea of collecting into 
one body the young English Catholics, who were sent to the 
continent for the prosecution of their studies, and, chiefly by 
the aid of Pope Gregory, he founded a college for them at 
Douay. But this did not seem sufficient to the pope; he 
wished to provide a retreat for these young men beneath his 
own eye, and where they might be more secure and more 
tranquil than at Douay, in the turbulent Netherlands; he 
therefore established an English college in Rome, endowed 
it with a rich abbey, and placed it, in the year 1579, under 
the care of the Jesuits.^ 

N0 student was admitted into this college until he had 
first pledged himself to return to England on the completion 
of his studies, and there preach the faith of the Roman 
church. They were prepared for that purpose exclusively. 
Excited to religious enthusiasm by the spiritual exercises of 
Loyola, the missionaries sent by Pope Gregory the Great 

^ The accounts of the Jesuits in Sacchinus, pars iv. lib. vi. 6 ; lib. 
vii. ro-30, may be here comparecj with Camden’s statements, Reriup 
35 rkannic, tom, i. p. 315. 
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for the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons were placed before 
tnem as models foi* their imitation. 

Some of the older students soon entered on this career. 

English Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, 
returned to their native country; constantly pursued, com¬ 
pelled to adopt feigned names, and to assume various dis¬ 
guises, they yet succeeded in reaching the capital, where 
they separated, the one travelling through the northern, the 
other through the southern counties. They usually took up 
their abode m the dwellings of the Catholic nobles. Their 
coming was always announced, but the precaution was con¬ 
stantly taken of receiving them as strangers. A chapel had 
meanwhile been prepared in the most retired part of the 
house, into which they were conducted, and where the 
members of the flimily were assembled to receive their 
benediction. ^ The missionary rarely prolonged his stay 
beyond one night. The evening of his arrival was employed 
m religious preparation and confession; on the followino- 
morning, mass was said, the sacrament administered, and 
a sermon preached. All the Catholics who were in the 
neighbourhood attended, and the number was sometimes 
very great. The religion that for nine hundred years had 
ruled supreme over the island was thus once more inculcated, 
with the added charms of mystery and novelty. Secret 
synods were held, a printing-press was set up, first in a 
village near London, and afterwards in a lonely house in a 
neighbouring wood: Catholic books once more appeared 
written with all the readiness and ability derived frorri 
constant practice in controversy, and Sometimes with much 
elegance; the impression these works produced was 
strengthened by the impenetrable secrecy of their origin. 
Ihe immedisfee result of these proceedings was, that the 
Catholics ceased to attend the Protestant service, and to 
observe the ecclesiastical edicts of the queen; and that the 
opposite party insisted on their opinions with increased 
violence, while persecution became more severe and 
oppressive.^ 

1 his was the usual system of the Roman court and the 

r See Campiani Vita et Martyrium; Ingoldstadii, 1584: also Sac- 
chinus. 
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Jesuits. When Possevin retired from Sweden without ha’^ng 
succeeded in his object, he made the proposal, which he also 
carried out, that in’ addition to the college at Braunsberg, a 
seminary should be established for young people from the 
northern countries, and especially Sweden, in order that they 
might afterwards influence their countrymen. He himself at 
once procured a large number of pupils. In the same way 
a seminary for young Livonians and Russians was founded 
at Wilna, and one for Hungarians at Clansenburg. The 
Roman court guaranteed fixed subventions, at least for 
fifteen years, and Gregory XIII said that no money was 
better spent than this.^ We also find English seminaries 
soon afterwards in France and Spain. All such institutions 
were under the control of the metropolitan Collegium 
Romanum. 

Wherever the principle of Catholic restoration had not 
strength enough to acquire the ascendancy, its effect was to 
exasperate both parties, and to render them more implacable. 

An example of this was afforded by Switzerland, although 
each canton had long possessed the right of self-government 
in religious affairs, and the dissensions arising from time to 
time, in regard to the terms of the confederation, and the 
interpretation of the clauses concerning religion, in the 
“covenant of public peace” (Landfriedens), were very 
nearly set at rest.^ 

But the Jesuits found their way into that country also; at 
the instance of a colonel in the Swiss guard of Rome, they 
presented themselves in Lucerne, in the year 1574, where 
they met with a cordial reception and zealous support, more 

^ Possevinus, Bnmsbergensis seminarii historia, in Thcincr’y 
“ Schweden,” ii. p. 322. He mentions how much had already been 
eftected by the young people, who for one reason or amJthcr had gone 
back to_ their homes ; “ Magnum ubique catholicae fidei ignem incendc- 
runt et in parentibiis atque affinibiis quaquaversum quae ferme sepultae 
catholicae religionis semina jacebant excitavenmt.” 

2 The most important was doubtless that relating to the fate of the 
evangelical party settled in Locarno, respecting which F. Meyer made 
a report in 1836, prepared from original documents. The Protestant 
canions assented to that interpretation of the disputed article which 
favoured the Catholics, and allowed the evangelical party to be 
compelled to qmt their country. They had completely disappeared 
from the canton in the year 1580. 
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esp&ially from the family of PfyfFer.^ Ludwig Pfyffer alone 
appeared to have expended thirty thousand gulden towards 
the erection of a Jesuits’ college. Philip of Spain and the 
Guises are also said to have contributed money for that 
purpose, and the pope did not fail to display his unwearied 
generosity towards institutions of this character by furnish¬ 
ing the means for procuring a library. The people of 
Lucerne were greatly rejoiced at these things; they sent 
an express memorial to the General of the Order, entreating 
that he would not deprive them of those fathers of the society 
already in their city. They were most anxious to see their 
youth brought up in sound learning, and above all in piety 
and a Christian life.” They promised him, in return, to spare 
neither pains nor labour, neither life nor means, to serve the 
society in every thing they should desire.^ 

An opportunity was soon presented them of proving 
their renewed zeal for Catholicism in a matter of some 
consequence. 

The city of Geneva had placed itself under the special 
protection of Berne, and now endeavoured to draw Solo- 
thurn and Freiburg into the same alliance. These towns had 
most commonly adhered to Berne in political affairs, though 
not in religious matters. With respect to Solothurn the 
attempt succeeded,—a Catholic city received the very centre 
of Western Protestantism into its protection. Gregory XIII 
was alarmed, and turned his best efforts to withhold at 
least Freiburg from the league. Lucerne then came to his 
assistance. An embassy from that canton joined its labours 
to those of the papal nuncio, and the people of Freiburg 
not only declined the proposed alliance, but even invited 
the Jesuits to their city, where, with the assistance of Gregory, 
they establislfed a college. 

The effects of Carlo Borromeo’s exertions also began to 
make themselves apparent. His influence had extended 
particularly to the Wald cantons: Melchior Lussi, Land- 
ammann of Unterwalden, was esteemed the especial friend 
of the archbishop. Borromeo first sent Capuchins into the 

* Agricola, 177. 

^ ® Literae Lucernensium ad Everardum Mercuriaiium in Sacchinus, 
Historia Societatis Jesu, iv. v. 145. 
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country, and these friars produced a great impression oif the 
people of the mountain districts, by the rigour and simplicity 
of their lives; they were followed by the pupils of the 
Helvetic college, which the archbishop had founded for that 
express purpose. 

Traces of their influence were soon to be discovered in 
all public affairs. In the autumn of 1579, the Catholic 
cantons concluded a treaty with the bishop of Basle, in 
which they engaged, not only to protect him in religious 
matters, but also promised to bring back “to the true 
Catholic faith,if occasion should serve, whoever among 
his subjects had gone over to the Protestant opinions. This 
engagement was evidently calculated to arouse the evangelical 
inhabitants of the cantons, and accordingly dissensions 
became more decided and bitter than they had been for a 
long time. A papal nuncio arrived, who was received in 
the Catholic cantons with every possible mark of reverence, 
while in those of the Protestants he was contemned and 
insulted. 


S. CRISIS IN THE NETHERLANDS 

The general state of things in Europe was at that time 
as we are about to describe. Restored Catholicism, under 
the form it had assumed in Italy and Spain, had made an 
extensive ini'oad upon the rest of Europe. It had gained 
important conquests in Germany, and had made consider¬ 
able advances in other, countries, but in all it had encountered 
determined opposition. In France the Prdlestants were 
secured by extensive privileges and by the strength of their 
position military and political. In the Netherlands they 
held the supremacy. They were triumphant in England, 
Scotland, and the North. In Poland they had extorted 
stringent laws in their own favour, and had gained extensive 
influence in the general^ aftairs of the kingdom. Throughout 
the territories of Austria they confronted the government, 
armed with the ancient immunities of the provincial states. 
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In loTCr Germany the ecclesiastical institution seemed to 
be on the point of sufiFering material change.. 

tn chA affairs, vast importance was attached 

to the issue of the struggle in the Netherlands, where the 
people were continually resorting to arms 

It was impossible that Philip II could intend to repeat 
Aose measures which had already suffered so signal a failure • 

fortunl ^ to do so. It was his good 

tho ’^ooeive the assistance of friends who presented 

_ emselves spontaneously. Protestantism, also, was an-ested 
in Its progress by an obstacle at once unexpected and insur¬ 
mountable. We shall be well repaid for devoting a short 
time to &e consideration of this important event. 

n the first place, it was by no means agreeable to all 
parties m the provinces, that the prince of Orange should 
possess so large an extent of power,—least of all was this 
■ satisfactory to the Walloon nobility. 

Under the government of the'king, these nobles had 
ever been the first to take horse in all wars, most especially 
in those with France; it thus happened that the leaders of 
note, whom the people were accustomed to follow had ac¬ 
quired a certain independence and authority. Under the 
government of the States, the nobles found themselves, on 
the contrary, placed in the background; their pay was 

n consisted principally of 

Dutch, English, and Germans, who, being undoubted Pro- 
testante, enjoyed the largest share of confidence. 

When the Walloons acceded to the treaty of Ghent they 
had hoped to obtain a leading influence in the general affairs 
of the country, but the result was altogethir contrary- 
power fell almost exclusively into the hands of the princJof 
Orange and his friends in Holland and Zealand. 

But the personal disaffection thus occasioned was not all 
—religious animosities combined with it. ’ 

that^nfh J W certain, 

that in the Walloon provinces but little sympathy was ever 

excited towards the Protestant movements. 

o-rpnt bishops, almost all men of 

great practical ability, had been peaceably installed. The 
see of Arras was held by Frangois de Richardot, who had 
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eagerly imbibed the principles of Catholic restoration in 
the council of Trent, and was the subject of incessant 
praises, for the elegance and learning that he united with 
force and solidity in his preaching, as well as for the zeal, 
tempered by acquaintance with the world, evinced in his 
life.^ The bishop of Namur was Antoine Havet, a Dominican, 
endowed, perhaps, with less worldly prudence, but also a 
member of the council, and equally zealous for the promulga¬ 
tion of its edicts and the enforcement of their spirit.^^ The 
see of St. Omer was occupied by Gerard de Hamericourt, 
one of the richest prelates in all the provinces, who was 
also abbot of St. Bertin. His ambition was to promote the 
education of the youth in his diocese : he founded many 
schools, and was the first who founded a college for the 
Jesuits in the Netherlands, supported by fixed revenues. 
Under these and other heads of the Church, Artois, Hainault, 
and Namur remained in peace, while all the other provinces 
were exposed to the wild turbulence of the iconoclastic riots,^ 
and in consequence, these districts had not been so, heavily 
visited by the reaction under Alva.^ The decrees of the 
council of Trent were discussed with but short delay in the 
provincial councils and diocesan synods, and their provisions 
were at once enforced. The influence of the Jesuits extended 
rapidly from St. Omer, and still more effectually from Douay. 
Philip II had established a university at Douay in order that 
such of his subjects as spoke the French language might 
have opportunity for study without leaving their country. 
This was in furtherance of that strict ecclesiastical constitution 
which it was the purpose of Philip to introduce throughout 
his dominions. Not far from Douay stood the Benedictine 

• 

^ Gazet, Histoire Ecclesiastique des Pays-Bas, p. 143, describes him 
as '‘subtile etsolide en doctrine, nerveux en raisons, riche en sentences, 
copieux en discours, poly en son langage et grave en actions; mais 
surtout I’excellente piete et vertu, qui reluisoit en sa vie, rendoit son 
oraison persuasive.” 

Havensius, De Erectione Novorum Episcopatuum in Belgio, p. 50, 

® Hopper, Recueil et Memorial des Troubles des Pays^Bas, 93, 98. 

^ According to Viglii Comnientarius Rerum actarum super impo- 
sitione decimi denarii, in Papenbrecht, Analecta, i. i. 292, the tenth 
penny was imposed on them with the assurance that it should not be 
rigidly exacted. 
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ablfey of Anchin. At the time when the fury of the icono¬ 
clasts was raging in almost every other part of the Nether¬ 
lands, the abbot, Jean Lentailleur, was there engaged with 
his monks in the practice of the spiritual exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola: inflamed by the enthusiasm excited by these 
exercises, he determined to institute a college of Jesuits in 
the new university, and endow it from the revenues of his 
abbey. It was opened accordingly in the year 1568, im¬ 
mediately obtained a certain independence of the university 
authorities, and rapidly acquired unusual prosperity. Eight 
years afterwards, the flourishing state of this university, even 
as regarded literary study, was principally attributed to the 
Jesuits. Not only was their college filled with pious and 
diligent young men, but the other colleges also had greatly 
profited by the emulation it excited. Already the whole 
university was supplied with theologians from this college, 
and the provinces of Artois and Hainault received numerous 
priests from the same source.^ It gradually became the 
central point of modern Catholicism for all the surrounding 
country. In the year 1578, the Walloon provinces were 
considered among their contemporaries to be, according to 
their own expression, in the highest degree Catholic.^ 

But this religious organization was endangered no less 
than the political claims of the provinces by the increasing 
predominance of Lutheran opinions. 

At Ghent the form assumed by Protestantism was such 
as in the present day we should call revolutionary. There 
the ancient liberties, which had been crushed by Charles V 

1539 ) had never been forgotten. The atrocities of Alva 
had excited peculiar exasperation in that city. The populace 
was fierce and ungovernable, much inclined to image-break¬ 
ing, and vieiently enraged against the priests. Two daring 

^ Testimonium Thomae Stapletoni (rector of the university) of the 
year 1576, in Sacchinus, iv. iv. 124 : “ Plurimos ex hoc patrum collegio 
(the collegium Acjuicintense) Artesia et Hannonia pastores, multos 
schola nostra theologos optime institutos et comparatos accepit.” Still, 
higher eulogies follow, but may he omitted, and the rather as Stapleton 
was himself a Jesuit. 

^ Michiel, Relatione di Francia: “II conte (the governor of 
Hennegau) e cattolichissimo, come e tutto quel contado insieme con 
quel d’Artoes che li e propinquo.” 
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could never effectually resist tlie coalition between tlie Eriglisli 
Government and the Irish aristocracy, and that their chance of 
obtaining such aid was now very considerable. They had at the 
same time begun to argue, as Adams and his colleagues had 
argued in the beginning of the American troubles, that the 
French would only assist them in a struggle for independence. 
The reform of the Irish Parliament could be no object to 
France. The establishment of an independent Irish republic 
wmuld be a great triumph of French policy. With the vast 
dissemination of seditious or republican literature the area of 
discontent was enlarging, and it was spreading more and more 
among the Catholics. The signs, indeed, were not yet clear and 
unequivocal, and some months were still to elapse htffore they 
became so; hut it was impossible that the new doctrines of 
political equality, of the indefeasible right of majorities to 
govern, of the iniquity of tithes and other religious endowments 
should not have their influence upon men who would gain so 
greatly by their triumph. The gentry and the higher clergy 
reflected very faithfully the Catholic conservatism of Europe: 
hut the tradesmen and merchants, who were so active in the 
towns, were of a different type. Some of the most important 
members of the Catholic Committee were unquestionably sedi¬ 
tious, and, ill spite of the very earnest remonstrance of Grattan, 
the committee retained Wolfe Tone as its secretary. Colonel 
Blaqniere in the session of 1794 startled and scandalised the 
House of Commons by declaring his belief that there was not 
a man among them who, in case of commotion, could find fifty 
followers on his estate perfectly attached to the Constitution.' 
‘ What,' he continued, ^ had the poor to defend ? Was it because 
their landlord now and then gave them a dinner, or treated 
them civilly when he met them, that they should be attached 
to him ?' 1 He believed that half the nation, or more than half, 
were attached to the French. His words were drowned in 
indignant denials. In no country, it was said, were the landlords 
less oppressive than in Ireland; but an uneasy feeling was 
abroad, and although outrages and riots appear to have somewhat 
diminished, those who knew the country best believed that the 
Defender system was advancing with a rapid though stealthy 
^ Irish Pari. Lei. xiv. 37 , 
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leaders-of the people, Imbize and Ryhove, availed themselves 
of these tumultuary feelings. Imbize conceived the idea of 
establishing a republic, and fancied that Ghent would become 
a new Rome. They commenced their proceedings at the 
moment when their governor, Aerschot, was holding a meeting 
with certain bishops and Catholic leaders of the neighbouring 
towns, whom they took prisoners, together with himself. 
They next restored the ancient constitution, with modifica¬ 
tions, as will be readily supposed, which secured to them¬ 
selves the possession of power. They laid hands on the 
property of the Church, abolished the bishopric, and con¬ 
fiscated the abbeys. The hospitals and monasteries they 
converted into barracks, and finally they endeavoured to 
introduce a similar order of things among their neighbours 
by force of arms.^ 

Now it happened that some of the leaders taken prisoners 
with the governor belonged to the Walloon provinces, where 
the troops of Ghent were already making incursions. All 
who were disposed to the Protestant opinions began to 
arouse themselves,^ and the democratic passions of the 
people were called in aid of the religious excitement, as had 
been done in Ghent. In Arras a tumult was raised against 
the senate. Even from Douay the Jesuits were expelled in 
a commotion of the people, in spite of the efforts made by 
the council;, and although they were not compelled to 
absent themselves more than fourteen days, the circumstance 
was one of great importance. In St. Omer they maintained 
their ground only by the special protection of the council. 

The civic magistracy, the provincial nobility, and the 
clergy, were all at the same time endangered and oppressed. 
They saw themselves menaced by a revolution equally 
destructive with that which had just occurred lin Ghent - it 
is therefore not surprising if in this peril they should have 
recourse to every possible means of defence. They first 
sent their troops into the territory of Ghent, which they 
cruelly devastated, and then looked around for some alliance 
irom which they might derive a more certain security than 


Geschichte der Niederlande, Bd. ii. Buck v. Ab- 
whole work.^^^^ perhaps the most important part of the 
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was*afiforded by their connection with the general union of 
the Netherlands. 

Don John of Austria was not backward in turning this 
disposition of mind to his own purposes. 

If we consider the conduct and measures .of Don John 
in the Netherlands from a general point of view only, we 
are almost inclined to think that they produced no results; 
that his existence passed away without leaving a trace, as 
it had done without satisfaction to himself. But if we 
^examine more closely w^hat his position was, what his 
actions were, and what consequences resulted from his 
measures, we shall find that to him above all other persons 
must be attributed the foundation of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands. Don John endeavoured for some time to abide by 
the ^ terms of the treaty of Ghent, but the independent 
position assumed by the states, with that held by the prince 
of Orange, who w’-as much more powerful than himself,— 
the viceroy,—and the suspicions entertained by each party 
against the other, made an open rupture inevitable; he 
therefore resolved to begin the war. This wms doubtless 
in opposition to the will of his brother, but it was unavoid¬ 
able. There were no other means by which he could hope 
to secure a single province to the sovereignty of Spain; but 
by adopting this method he succeeded. He retained 
possession of I.uxembourg, he invested Namur, and the 
battle of Gemblours made him master of Louvain and 
Limburg. If the king desired to recover his power in the 
Netherlands, that was not to be effected by treating with the 
States-general, which was manifestly impracticable j it could 
only^ be done by a gradual subjugation of the separate 
districts; either by terms of convention or force of arms. 
This system'^Don John adopted, and it soon laid open to 
him the most cheering prospects. He succeeded in reviving 
the old attachment of the Walloon provinces to the Bur¬ 
gundian race, and had the good fortune to gain over to his 
party two men of great power and influence, Pardieu de la 
Motte, governor of Gravelines, and Matthieu Moulart, 
bishop of Arras.^ 

^ That they were gained over during the life of Don John appears 
from the two passages following; i. Strada, ii. i. p. 19 : “ Pardiaeus 
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These were the men who, after the early death of *0011 
John, conducted the negotiations, on which every thing 
depended, with great zeal and success. 

De la Motte availed himself of the increasing hatred 
against the Protestants. He effected the removal of many 
garrisons belonging to the states from the fortresses they 
occupied, solely on the ground that they might be Protestant, 
and contrived that a decree should be issued, in the month 
of November, by the nobles of Artois, excluding all who 
professed the reformed opinions from that province; which 
decree was at once carried into execution. After this com¬ 
mencement, Matthieu Moulart endeavoured to bring about 
a complete reconciliation with Philip. He began by im¬ 
ploring the assistance of God in a solemn procession, which 
he conducted through the whole city; and it was, in fact, 
a very difficult enterprise that he had undertaken; for 
among other things, he had occasionally to bring about a 
coalition between men whose claims were directly opposed 
to each other. He proved himself to be shrewd, con¬ 
ciliating, and indefatigable, and his endeavours were entirely 
successful. 

Alexander Farnese, the successor of Don John, possessed 
the inestimable gift of persuading, attaching, and inspiring 
lasting confidence. He was assisted by Frangois de 
Richardot, nephew to the bishop; “a man,’' says Cabrera, 
“of keen penetration and sound judgment in various affairs, 
and experienced in all; he was capable of conducting every 
sort of business, be its nature what it might,” Sarrazin, 
abbot of St. Vaast, was also his zealous supporter; of him 
the same Cabrera says, “ He was a great politician, with an 
appearance of tranquil indifference; very ambitious under 
shew of extreme humility, and w^as skilled" to maintain 
himself in the good opinion of all.” ^ 

We do not follow the whole course of the negotiations 
till they gradually attained their end. 

Mottae dominus non rediturum modo se ad regis obedientiain, sed 
ctiam^ qiiamplnres secum tracturum, iam pridem significarat loanni 
Aiistnaco. 2 . Tassis : “ Episcopiim Atrebatensem, qui vivente adliuc 
Anstnaco se regi conciliarat.” 

* Cabrera, Felipe Segundo, p. 1021. 
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tt must suffice to say,- that on the part of the provinces 
the interests of self-preservation and of religion pointed to 
the king; while on the part of Philip II nothing was omitted 
that priestly influence and dexterous negotiation, combined 
'with the returning favour of the sovereign, could effect. In 
April, 1579, Emanuel de Montigny—whom the Walloon, 
forces acknowledged as their leader—entered the service of 
the king. He was followed by Count de Lalaing, without 
whom Hainault could never have been won. At length, on 
the 17th of May, 1579, the treaty was concluded in the 
camp of Maestricht. But to what conditions was the king 
compelled to submit! It was a restoration of his authority, 
but was effected only under the strictest limitations. He 
not only promised to dismiss all foreigners from his army, 
and to employ troops raised in the Netherlands alone, but he 
agreed to confirm all those in their places who had acquired 
office during the troubles. The inhabitants even pledged 
themselves to receive no garrison of v/hich information had 
not previously been given to the estates of the country; 
two-thirds of the council of state were to consist of men 
who had been implicated in the disturbances. The remain¬ 
ing articles were all in a similar spirit.^ The provinces 
acquired a degree of independence, exceeding any thing 
that they had ever before possessed. ' 

This event involved a turn of affairs that was of universal 
importance. Throughout the west of Europe, all attempts 
hitherto made for the maintenance or restoration of Catho¬ 
licism had been by open force; and, under this pretext, 
the sovereign power had laboured to complete the destruction 
of all provincial freedom. But monarchy was now com¬ 
pelled to adopt a different course. If kings desired to 
reinstate Catholicism, and to uphold their own authority, 
they must take their measures in firm alliance with 
constitutional assemblies, and in coalition with public 
immunities. 

We have seen that the royal power was closely restricted; 
but, in spite of all the limits imposed, it had yet obtained 
important advantages. The provinces on which the might 
of the house of Burgundy had been founded had returned 
^ Tassis gives this treaty at full length, lib. v. 394-405. 
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to their allegiance. Alexander Farnese continued the Vai 
with the Walloon troops; and^ though making slow progress, 
he still advanced. In 1580, he gained possession of Cour- 
tray ; in 158 r, of Tournay; and in 1582 he took Oudenarde. 

But these events did not bring affairs to a complete de¬ 
cision. The union of the Catholic provinces with the king 
was perhaps the very cause which compelled the northern 
districts, all exclusively Protestant, not only to form a closer 
confederation among themselves, but eventually to declare 
an absolute renunciation of the royal authority. 

We will here take a rapid glance at the general history 
of the Netherlands. A contest of long standing subsisted 
in all the provinces between the provincial rights and the 
sovereign prerogative. In the time of Alva, princely power 
had obtained a preponderance more decided than it had 
ever before possessed, but which it could not even then 
long maintain. The treaty of Ghent demonstrated the 


complete superiority acquired by the popular bodies over 
the government. The northern provinces possessed no 
advantages over those of the south in this respect; had they 
been of one opinion in religion, they would have constituted 
one general republic of the Netherlands j but they were 
separated, as we have seen, by a difference of faith. From 
this circumstance, it followed, first, that the Catholics returned 
to the protection of the king, with whom they pledged them¬ 
selves, above all, to the maintenance of the Catholic relio'ion * 
and a second result was, that the Protestants, after long per¬ 
severing in the struggle, at length cast aside the very name 
of subjection,^ and entirely renounced their allegiance to the 
king. We give the name of the subject provinces to the 
first of these parties, and designate the last as the republic • 
but we must not suppose the essential dififereiTce between 
theinto have been so great as these names would imply 
for the subjected provinces asserted all their rights and the 
privileges of their estates with the most spirited tenacity, 

• 5^^ republican provinces could not dispense with an 

stadtholdership) which was closely analogous 
important distinction con- 

sistea in their religion. 

It was by this that the true principles of the contest were 
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brought out, and that events were matured and advanced to 
their consummation. 

Philip II had just at this period completed the conquest 
of Portugal; and at the moment when he was stimulated by 
the achievement of this great success to the undertaking of 
new enterprises, the Walloon states at length agreed to the 
return of the Spanish troops. 

Count de Lalaing was gained over to the Spanish side, 
and with him his wife, who had been an active opponent of 
the Spaniards, and to whom their expulsion was principally 
ascribed. The whole body of the Walloon nobility followed 
their example. Men persuaded themselves that a renewal 
of Alva’s despotism and violence was no more to be dreaded. 
The Spanish-Italian army, already withdrawn once, then 
brought back, and again expelled, returned once more to the 
country. With the troops of the Netherlands alone, the war 
must have been indefinitely protracted; the superior force 
and discipline of the Spanish veterans brought the conflict 
to a crisis. 

As in Germany, the colonies of Jesuits, composed of 
Spaniards, Italians, and some few Netherlanders, had restored 
Catholicism by the zealous inculcation of its dogmas, and by 
carefully-arranged education; so now in the Netherlands, 
a Spanish-Italian army appeared, to unite with the Walloon 
Catholics for the reinstatement of the Roman supremacy by 
force of arms. 

At this point of the history we are treating, it is impos¬ 
sible to avoid some slight description of the war; in its 
course the destinies of religion were also involved. 

In July, 1583, the port and town of Dunkirk were taken 
in six days. They were followed by Nieuport and the whole 
coast, even ?o Ostend, Dixmuiden, and Fumes. 

The character of the war was at once made manifest 
In every thing relating to politics, the Spaniards displayed 
forbearance; but in all that pertained to religion, they w^ere 
inexorable. It was not to be thought of that the Protest¬ 
ants should be allowed a church; they were refused even 
the right of private worship; all the preachers taken were 
instantly hanged. The war was conducted with full con¬ 
sciousness and fixed design, as a war of religion; and, in a 
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certain sense, this was indeed the most prudent systemfthe 
existing state of things considered. A complete subjugation 
of the Protestants could never have been effected but by so 
decided a mode of proceeding: whatever elements of Catho¬ 
licism the provinces contained, were aroused to activity, and 
excited to aid the Spanish cause; and, accordingly, their 
co-operation was offered spontaneously. The Bailliu Servaes 
of Seeland delivered the district of Waes to the royalists 
Hulst and Axel surrendered; and Alexander Farnese soon 
found himself sufficiently powerful to prepare for attack on 
the more important cities. He was already master of the 
country and the coast; the cities soon followed. In the 
month of April, Ypres surrendered, immediately afterwards 
Bruges, and finally, Ghent, where Imbize himself took part 
with the reconciliation party. The conditions granted to the 
communes, in their political character, were very favourahle 
Their immunities were for the most part respected, but the 
Protestants were expelled without mercy. The principal 
condition in every case was, that the Catholic clergy should 
be reinstated, and the churches restored to the Catholic 
worship. 

But with all that had been effected, nothing permanent 
seemed to be gained, no security was possessed while the 
prince of Orange survived: his existence gave force and 
consistency to the opposition, and prevented hope from 
expiring even in the vanquished. 

1 he Spaniards had set a price of twenty-five thousand 
scudi on his head, and amidst the fierce excitement of the 
peiiod there could not fail to be men whose fanaticism and 
avarice would prompt them to earn this reward. I do not 
know that the annals of humanity can furnish a more fearful 
blasphemy than that found in the papers of the Biscayan 
Jaureguy, who was taken in attempting the life of the prince. 
He cairied about him, as a kind of amulet, prayers in which 
he besought the merciful Godhead, who appeared to men 
in the person of Christ, to aid in the completion of the - 
murder, and in which he promised a portion of the reward 
to the divine persons in the event of his enterprise beincy 
accomplished. To the Virgin at Bayonne he would give 
a robe, a lamp, and a crown; to the Virgin at AranzosU;, 
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a crown; and to the Lord Jesus himself, a rich curtain L 
This fanatic was fortunately seized, but another was already 
preparing to imitate him. At the moment when the ban 
was proclaimed against the prince in Maestricht, a Bur¬ 
gundian, named Balthasar Gerard, felt himself inspired 
by the wish to carry it into execution. The hopes he 
entertained of earthly happiness and glory if he succeeded, 
or of the fame of a martyr in the event of failure, were 
confirmed by a Jesuit of Trier, and thoughts of these things 
would not suffer him to rest day or night- until he set 
about the accomplishment of the crime. He represented 
himself to the prince as a refugee, and having thus gained 
admittance, he found a favourable opportunity in July,’ 
1584, and killed the prince at one shot. He was taken, 
but all the tortures inflicted on him failed to extort a sigh 
from his lips; he persisted in declaring that if the deed 
were not done he would yet do it. Whilst Gerard was 
expiring at Delft, amidst the execrations of the people, the 
canons of Herzogenbusch performed a solemn Te Deum in 
celebration of his act.^ 

* Contemporary copy of a vow and of certain prayers, found in the 
form of an amulet upon Jaureguy : in the Collection of Lord Francis 
Egerton. ‘‘ A vos, Senor Jesus Christo, redemptor y Salvador del 
mundo, criador del cielo y de la tierra, os offrezco, siendo os servido 
librarme con vida despues de Jiaver effectuado mi deseo, un belo muy 
rico.” And so it proceeds. 

® Relatione del successo della morte di Giulielnio di Nassau, principo 
di Orange e delli tormenti patiti del generosissimo giovane Baldassarre 
Gerardi Borgognone : Inff. Polil. xii., contains circumstances differing 
from the usual accounts: “ Gerardi, la cui madre e di Bisansone, 
d’anni 28 incirca, giovane non meno dotto che eloquente.” [Gerard,' 
wdiose mother is from Besan9on, was about twenty-eight years old, and 
was a youth of410 less learning than eloquence ;]—he had entertained 
this design for six years and a half: “ Offerendosi dunque I’opportunita 
di portar le lettere del duca d’Alansone al Nassau, essendo gia lui 
gentilhiiomo di casa, alii 7 Luglio un’hqra e mezzo dopo pranzo, uscendo 
il principe della tavola, scargandoli un archibugetto con tre palle gli 
colse sotto la zinna manca e gli fece ima ferita di due did, colla quale 
I’ammazzo.” [The opportunity then occurring of taking letters to Nassau 
from the duke of Alenpon (to whom he was gentleman of the household) 
on the 7th of July, an hour and a half after dinner, and the prince just 
rising from table, he fired an arquebuss loaded with three balls, struck 
him under the left breast, a,nd made a wound tw^o inches broad, by 
which he killed him.] 
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1 he passions of both parties were in fierce commofioii; 
but the impulse communicated to the Catholics was the 
stronger,—it accomplished its purpose and bore off the 
victory. 

Had the prince lived, he would doubtless have found 
means, as he had promised, to relieve Antwerp, which was 
already besieged j but no one could now be found to occupy 
his place. ^ 

The measures adopted for the reduction of Antwerp wxre 
so comprehensive in their character that all other towns in 
Brabant were directly menaced by them. The prince of 
Parma cut off supplies of provisions from all; Brussels was 
the first to surrender: that city, accustomed to abundance, 
was no sooner threatened by want, than discords arose, and 
soon led to its being surrendered; next fell Mechlin, and at 
length, on the failure of a last attempt to cut through the 
dams and procure the means of existence by land, Antwerp 
also was compelled to yield. 

The conditions imposed on the cities of Brabant, as on 
those of Flanders, were particularly mild; Brussels was 
exempted from the payment of contributions; Antwerp 
received a promise that no Spanish garrison should be 
. placed in the city, and that the citadel should not be re¬ 
paired. One condition was indeed permitted to take the 
place of all others, the restoration, namely, of all churches 
and chapels, with the reinstatement of all the exiled clergy 
secular and monasticon this the king insisted with in- 
nexiDle firmness; he declared that it must be the first and ' 
last stipulation of every agreement ; the only favour he 
could be persuaded to grant was that the inhabitants of all 
towns should be allowed two years either to change their 
religion, or to sell their possessions and quit* the Spanish 
dominions. 


I How completely had the times changed their aspect 1 
At one period Philip himself had hesitated to grant the 
Jesuits a fixed establishment in the Netherlands, and they 

1, menaced, attacked, and 

expelled. The events of this war led to their immediate 
return, and t^t under the decided protection of the govern¬ 
ment. The Farnesi, moreover, were especial patrons of the 
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oi'di^r. Alexander had a Jesuit for his confessor, and beheld 
in the society the most efficient instrument for restoring the 
half Protestant country he had conquered to the Catholic 
church, and thus completing the principal purpose of the 
war.^ The first city they re-entered was Courtray, the first 
that had been taken. The parish priest of the town, Jean 
David, had become acquainted with the Jesuits during his 
^exile at Douay j he now returned to Courtray, but his first 
step was to join the Order. In his farewell sermon to his 
parishioners, he exhorted them no longer to deprive them¬ 
selves of the spiritual aid to be derived from that society, 
and they were readily persuaded into following his advice; 
instantly afterwards the aged John Montagna, wffio had first 
established the Jesuits in Tournay, whence he had more 
than once been compelled to fly, returned to fix their 
company in that town, where they acquired a permanent 
residence. On the surrender of Ypres and Bruges, the 
Jesuits entered those cities also, and the king willingly 
bestowed on them certain convents which had been deserted 
during the troubles. In Ghent, the house of the great 
demagogue Imbize, whence had originated so much mis¬ 
chief to Catholicism, was fitted up for their reception. 
When the people of Antwerp surrendered, they tried to 
obtain a promise that those monastic orders only which had 
existed in the time of Chaiies V should be reinstated j but 
this was not conceded to them,—they w’‘ere compelled to 
admit the Jesuits again, and to restore the buildings before 
possessed by the order. One of the Jesuit historians relates 
these facts with infinite complacency, and points it out as a 
special mark of the divine approval, that the society received 
back property unencumbered, which they had left loaded 
with debt; i^had passed in the meantime through many 
different hands, but was nevertheless restored to them 

1 Sacchiniis : Alexandro et phvati ejus yonsilii viris ea stabat sen- 
tentia, ut quaec][ae recipiebatur ex bae-reticis civitas, continuo fere in 
earn immitti societatem deb ere: valere id turn ad pietatem privatam 
civium turn ad pacem tranquillita-temqiie intelligebant. (Pars v. lib. 
iv. n. 58.) According to the Imago Primi Seculi, this was also the 
will of the king, “ qui recens datis de hoc argumento literis ducem cum 
cura monueraf ut societatis praesidio munire satageret praecipiias quas- 
que Belgii civitates.” Assertions sufficiently borne out by the facts. 
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progress. Our best evidence seems to show that it was not yet 
connected with tbe United Irish movement, and that it aimed 
chiefly at Whiteboy objects, but a political element was begin¬ 
ning very perceptibly to mingle with it. The idea was spreading 
that the redress of all grievances would be eflTected by a French 
invasion, and that in the event of such an invasion it was the 
duty of the Defenders to assist it. Oaths pledging them to do 
so were in some districts largely taken, and in others the project 
was well understood.’ That it had not taken as much hold 
upon the people as was sometimes thought, is proved by the 
most decisive of all arguments, by their actual conduct when an 
invasion took place; but there were at least signs that what 
was to be feared among the poorest Catholic population was 
not merely turbulence and lawlessness, but also a positive hos¬ 
tility to the connection. 

Uie influence of Grattan also had been fatally weakened. 
His position was at this time one of the most difficult that can 
fall to the lot of any statesman, and ho was maintaining it with 
admirable courage and skill. At a time when tlie enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution was at its height, when French ideas 
and theories of reform were making numerous proselytes amomi' 
the adventurous and enthusiastic, he was steadily opposing the 
stream, preaching at once the duty of a clo.se connection with 
England and the Whig theory of the Constitution. But unlike 
those who occupied a corresponding position in England, Grattan 
continued to be a zealous and consistent reformer, contending 
that without the abolition of political distinctions on account of 
religion and a temperate reform of Parliament there could be no 
security in Ireland. In one aspect of his policy he resembled 
Burke; in the other he resembled Pox. It was inevitable under 
these circumstances that his position should have been somewhat 
isolated. The coalesced interests opposed to all reform detested 
him as the most formidable enemy to their monopolies, and much 
of the enthusiasm which had in old days supported him was 
passing into new channels. His loyalty to the connection, his 
support of the war, his inflexible opposition to the United Ireland 
scheme of radical and democratic reform, had alienated the dnoo 


' See the intere.sting sketch of 
Defenclerism in J703, by Emmet. 


(McNevins Pieces of Irish JlUtonj 
P. 71.) U 
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without'hesitation or inquiry; Brussels did not escape the 
general destiny; the town-council decHred its assent to their 
fstahlishment, the prince of 

from the royal treasure, and in that city also the Jesuits 
assumed an advantageous position. The pnnce had alieady 
solemnly conferred on them the right to hold real property 
under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and freely to avail thenv 
selves in those provinces of the pnvileges they held from 

^^^Nor was the patronage pf the prince confined *0 
order of Jesuits; in the year 1585, a small number of 
Capuchins arrived in the Netherlands, and on addressing a 
special letter to the pope, the prince 
for their fixed residence in that country He then bough 
them a house in Antwerp; they produced a powerful effect 
even on the different religious communities, insomuch that 
the pope found it needful to restrain tte other Franciscans 
from adopting tlie reformed rule of the Capuchins. 

The most important consequences gradually resulted 
from all these arrangements. They transformed Belgium, 
which had previously been half Protestant, into one of the 
most decidedly Catholic countries in the world. It is also 
unquestionable that they contributed, at least in the com¬ 
mencement, to the re-establishment of the royal authority 
As one of the results of these changes, the opinion that 
only one religion ought to be tolerated in a state became 
more and more firmly established. This is one of the 
principal maxims in the political system of Justus Lipsius. 
In affairs of religion, he declares, neither favour nor indul¬ 
gence is permissible; the tme mercy is to be meiciless; to 
save many, we must not scruple to remove oiiQ here and 

there out of the way. .... * ^ 

This is a principle that was received in no country with 

a more cordial acceptance than in Germany. 
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9. PROGRESS OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN 
GERMANY 

The Netherlands being still a circle of the German ' 
empire, it followed of necessity that the events occurring in 
the former country would be extremely influential on the 
affairs of Germany. The disputes in Cologne were brought 
to a decision as one of the first and most immediate conse¬ 
quences of the change in the Netherlands. 

The Spaniards had not yet returned, still less had the 
Catholics achieved their great triumphs, when the Elector 
Truchsess of Cologne determined to adopt the reformed 
religion, and to marry, without, on that account, resigning 
his archbishopric. This occurred in November, 1582. He 
had the greater part of the nobility on his side; the counts 
of Nuenar, Solm^ Wittgenstein, Wied, and Nassau, with the 
whole duchy of Westphalia, all professing the evangelical 
opinions. With the Bible in one hand and the sword in 
the other, the elector entered Bonn, while Casimir of the 
Palatinate took the field in considerable force to reduce the 
city of Cologne, the chapter, and the remaining officers 
of the archbishopric who were opposed to the Elector 
Truchsess. 

In all the transactions of those times, we find this 
Casimir of the Palatinate always ready to mount his horse 
or draw his sword, and always followed by martial bands, 
disposed to Protestantism, but he rarely seemed to effect 
any thing imgortant. He did not carry on the war with the 
earnest purpose demanded by a contest for religion, because 
he had always some interest of his own before his eyes; nor 
did he display the science and energy distinguishing those 
who appeared against him. In the case we are considering, 
he did indeed lay waste the plain country of his opponents, 
but he accomplished nothing in promotion of the general 
interests; ^ he achieved no conquests, nor did he succeed in 

^ Isselt, Historia Belli Coloniensis, p. 1092: ‘‘Tota hac aestate 
nibil hoc exercitu dignum egit.” 
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obtaining more efficient assistance among the Prote^ant 
powers of Germany. 

The Catholic powers, on the contrary, gathered all their 
forces together. Pope Gregory would not permit the 
business to be subjected to the delays remarked in every 
proceeding of the Curia; he considered that the urgency of 
the case made a simple consistory of the cardinals sufficient 
to decide an affair of so much importance as the despoiling 
an elector of the empire of his archiepiscopal dignity/ His 
nuncio, Malaspina, had already hurried to Cologne, where, 
with the special aid of the learned members of the chapter, 
he not only succeeded in excluding all the less firmly 
Catholic members from that body, but also in raising to the 
archiepiscopal throne a prince of the only house still remain¬ 
ing thoroughly Catholic, Duke Ernest of Bavaria, bishop of 
Freisingen .2 Thereupon a German Catholic army appeared 
in the field, which the duke of Bavaria had collected, with 
the aid of subsidies from the pope. The emperor lost no 
time in threatening the Count Palatine Casimir with ban and 
double ban (Acht und Aberacht); he sent besides admoni¬ 
tory letters to the troops of Casimir, which eventually caused 
the army of the Palatinate to disperse. When affairs had 
reached this point, the Spaniards also appeared. They had 
taken Zutphen in the summer of 1583 ; they now marched 
three thousand five hundred Belgian veterans into the arch¬ 
bishopric. To enemies so numerous, Gebhard Truchsess 
was compelled to yield; his troops would not act in 
opposition to the imperial mandate; his principal fortress 
surrendered to the united Spanish and Bavarian forces, and 
he was himself obliged to -seek refuge with the prince of 
Orange, at whose side he had hoped to stand forward as a 
defender of Protestantism. • 

It will be readily perceived that this event must have 
contributed largely towards the complete re-establishment 
of Catholicism in the country. From the first outbreak of 
the disturbances, the clergy of the diocese had suspended' 
all disputes existing among themselves; the nuncio removed 

J Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XIII, ii. xii. 8. 

^ Letter from Malaspina to Duke William of Bavaria, in Adlzreitter, 
if, xii. 295 : “ Quod eupiebamus,” be here remark?, “impelravimus,” 
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all suspected members, and a Jesuit college was established 
amidst the very tumult of arms, so that when victory was 
gained, nothing more was required than to continue the 
course already entered on. The Catholic clergy had been 
driven from Westphalia by Gebhard Truchsess,—they now 
returned with other fugitives, and were held in great honour.^ 
The Protestant canons continued in exclusion from their 
prebends, and, contrary to all precedent, they no longer 
received their revenues. It is true that the papal nuncios 
were compelled to proceed with great caution and gentleness, 
even as regarded Catholics, a fact of which Pope Sixtus was 
well aware, and he commanded the legate by no means to 
press forward the reforms he might find needful, until he 
should be certain that all were disposed to receive them. 
But it was by this discreet mode of approach that the 
nuncio imperceptibly reached„ his end. The canons, how¬ 
ever illustrious their birth, at length began again to perform 
their clerical duties in the cathedral. The council of 
Cologne, which ^as opposed by a Protestant party in the city, 
supported the Catholic opinions with their utmost power. 

The effects of this great revolution could not fail to be 
felt in all the remaining ecclesiastical states, and they were 
further heightened in the neighbourhood of Cologne by a 
particular accident. Henry of Saxe-Lauenburg, bishop of 
Paderborn and Osnabriick, archbishop of Bremen, left his 
palace of Vohrde one Sunday in April, 1585, and proceeded 
to church; on the way back his horse fell with him, and 
although still young, in perfect health, and receiving, as it 
appeared, no serious injury from the fall, he yet died in 
consequence before the end of the month. It was believed 
that this prince would have followed the example of Geb¬ 
hard Truchsess, had the latter been more fortunate. The 
elections that followed his death were greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of Catholicism. The new bishop of Osnabriick did 
not refuse to subscribe the p'ofessio jidei^^ and the new 

^ “ The elector Ernest,” says Khevenbiller, “ has re-established both 
the Catholic religion and the temporal government in harmony with 
ancient usages.” 

^ According to Strunck, Annales Paderbomenses, p. 514, Bernhard 
von Waldeck had in earlier times been disposed to Protestantism : 
during the troubles in Cologne, he had remained neutral, and now he 
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bishop of Paderborn, Theodor von Flirstenberg, waS a 
most bigoted Catholic j even as canon he had opposed his 
predecessor, and so early as the year 1580, he effected the 
passing of a statute, providing that Catholics only should 
for the future' be received into the chapter.^ He had also 
procured the admittance of a few Jesuits, whom he had 
suffered to preach in the cathedral, and to whom he had 
confided the upper classes of the gymnasium; the latter 
with the condition that they should not Avear the dress of 
their order. How much more easily could he now promote 
the views of his party, being himself in possession of the 
bishopric. The Jesuits no longer found it needful to con¬ 
ceal their presence, the gymnasium was made^ over to them 
without reserve, and they were not only permitted to preach 
but to catechize. They found abundant occupation. The 
town-council was entirely Protestant,^ and there were very 
few Catholics among the burghers; in the country around, 
things were much the same. The Jesuits compared Pader- 
born to a barren field, demanding infinite labour and yielding 
no return. We shall, nevertheless, have occasion to shew 
hereafter, that in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
their industry had penetrated this, stubborn soil. 

In Munster also the death of Henry of -Saxe-Lauenburg 
occasioned important changes. No election had hitherto 
been made in the see, where the younger members supported 
Prince Henry, while the elder opposed him^ but Dyke 
Ernest of Bavaria, elector of Cologne and bishop of Liege, 
was now chosen bishop of Munster also. This election Avas 
secured principally by the influence of Dean Raesfeld, the 
most zealous Catholic in the diocese, who further bequeathed 
twelve thousand rix-doUars from his own revenues for the 
establishment of a Jesuits’ college in Miinstf^r, and died 

adopted the Catholic confession. Chytraeus {Ssixonia, 812) does not 
contradict this. 

^ Bessen, Geschichte von Paderborn, ii. 123. In Reiffenberg, 
Historia Provinciae ad Rhenum Inferiorem, lib. viii. c. i. p. 185, may 
be found a letter from Pope Gregory XIII : “dilectis filiis canonicis 
et capitulo ecclesiae Paderbornensis,” 6th Feb. 1584, wherein he praises 
this spirit of opposition : It is right that it should be thus: the more 
violently you are attacked, the more vigorous must be your resistance ; 
the pope himself bears the fathers of the Society of Jesus in his heart.’^ 
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soo?i after making his will. The first members of the order 
arrived in 1587* Tlicy met with determined opposition 
from the canons, the preachers, and the citizens y but were 
supported by the council and the prince: their schools soon 
gave proof of their extraordinary merit as instructors; and in 
the third year of their labours they are said to have counted 
a thousand scholars. In the same year, 159°? they ac^ued 
complete independence from a voluntary grant of Church 
property conferred on them by the prince.^ ^ r tt-i t 

The Elector Ernest also held the bishopric of Hilde- 
sheim. It is true that his power was much more closely 
restricted in that diocese; he was, nevertheless, able to 
promote the introduction of the Jesuits; the first who 
entered Hildesheim was John Hammer, a native of the 
town, and brought up in the Lutheran faith (his father was 
still living), but actuated by all the zeal of a new conveit. 
His preaching was remarkable for clearness and force; he 
effected several brilliant conversions, and eventually made 
good his position. In the year 1590, the Jesuits obtained a 
residence and p&sion in Hildesheim. 

We cannot fail to observe that the attachment of the 
house of Bavaria to the Catholic faith was of the first im¬ 
portance, even as regarded Lower Germany, where in so 
many dioceses at once, a Bavarian prince appeals as its 
most earnest defender. ^ ^ ^ . 

We are, nevertheless, not to imagine that this prince was 
very zealous or very devout in his personal conduct. He 
had natural children; and it was at one time believed that 
he would end by adopting a similar course to that taken by 
Gebhard Truchsess. The caution with which Pope Sixtus 
treated the Elector Ernest is sufficiently remarkable. He 
carefully ab^ained from shewing the prince that his irregu¬ 
larities were known to him, perfectly as he was acquainted 
with them; for otherwise admonitions and exhortations 
would have been necessary, and these might have driven 
the self-willed Ernest to resolutions by no means desirable.*^ 

It was, indeed, long before affairs in Germany could be 

1 Sacdiinus, pars v. lib. vih. n.; 83-91. Reiffenberg, Historia Pro- 
vinciae ad Rhenum Inferiorem, i. ix* yi. 

“ Tempesli, Vita di Sisto V, tom. i. p. 354 * 
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treated aS those of the Netherlands had been; they requfl’ed 
the most delicate regard to various personal feelings and 
interests. 

Duke William of Cleves conformed in externals to the 
Catholic confession, but his policy was altogether Protestant. 
He readily accorded protection and shelter to the Protestant 
exiles, and excluded his son, John William, who was a 
zealous Catholic, from all participation in public affairs. 
The court of Rome might easily have been tempted to 
display resentment and disapprobation of these proceedings, 
and to favour the opposition of John William to his father; 
but Sixtus V was much too prudent to suffer this. He would 
not even allow the nuncio to hold a conference with the 
prince, until the latter pressed so earnestly for the interview, 
that it could no longer be avoided without offence. The 
meeting then took place at Diisseldorf, but the prince was, 
above all things, exhorted to patience. Sixtus would not 
permit John William’ to be invested with the order of the 
Golden Fleece, for that might awaken suspicion. He further 
refrained from interceding directly with the father in favour 
of the son; any connection of the latter with Rome might 
occasion displeasure; he ventured only so far as to procure 
the mediation of the emperor, and thus endeavoured to 
obtain for the prince a position more suitable to his birth. 
He directed his nuncio to act with regard to certain things 
as though he did not perceive them; and this considerate 
forbearance on the part of an authority that had not ceased 
to be acknowledged, produced its natural effect: the nuncio 
gradually obtained influence; and when the Protestants 
applied to the diet for certain concessions, it was principally 
in consequence of his representations that they were not 
granted.^ 

Thus, throughout a great part of Lower Germany, Catho¬ 
licism, if not immediately restored, was yet maintained in 
the hour of danger : confirmed and strengthened, it acquired 
a degree of preponderance, that, in the course of time, might 
be matured into absolute supremacy. 

In tipper Germany, a similar trhin df circumstances 
immediately ensued. 

* Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V, tom. i. p. 359. 
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^ ^ *VVe have alluded to the position of the Franconian 
bishoprics. A bishop of determined character might easily 
have conceived the idea of availing himself of this state of 
things for the attainment of hereditary sovereignty. 

It was, probably, some consideration of this kind by 
which Julius Echter of Mespelbronn was led to hesitate for 
some time as to the line of policy he should pursue, when, 
in the year 1573, while still very young, and naturally 
enterprising, he was elected bishop of Wurzburg. 

He took an active part in the expulsion of the abbot of 
Fulda; and it could not have been any very decided dispo¬ 
sition to Catholicism that brought the chapter and states of 
Fulda into connection with Julius, since it was the deter¬ 
mination of their abbot to restore Catholicism that formed 
their principal complaint against him; and the bishop had 
a misunderstanding with Rome in consequence of that affair. 
Gregory XIII imposed his commands on him to restore 
Fulda, at the time when Gebhard Truchsess proclaimed his 
revolt. In efifegt, Julius prepared to make an application 
to the elector of Saxony, and to call on the head of the 
Lutherans for aid against the pope. He was in the most 
intimate connection with Truchsess; and the latter, at least, 
conceived hope that the bishop of Wurzburg would follow 
his example. The ambassador of Henry of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
archbishop of Bremen, announced this expectation to his 
master with great satisfaction.^ 

Under these circumstances, it would be difficult to say 
what the course of Bishop Julius would have been had 
Truchsess been able to maintain his hold on Cologne; but 
when the latter failed so completely, Julius Echter not only 
resigned all thought of imitating him, but was careful to 
pursue a totally opposite plan. 

^ Letter of Hermann von cler Decken (for Becken must be a false 
reading), dated 6th Dec. 15S2, in Schmidt-Phiseldeck, Historische Mis- 
cellaneen, i. 25 : “ On the statements and solicitations of the legate, the 
bishop of Wurzburg required time for consideration ; he then ordered 
his horses and retinue to be prepared, resolving to ride at once to the 
lord elector of Saxony, and complain of such unheard-of importunity 
on the part of the pope, also to ask advice, aid, and consolation. The 
lord elector (of Cologne) has great hope of the most reverend bishops, 
and believes that their princely graces will revolt from the pope.” 
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Is it to be believed that his utmost wish and purpf)se 
was to become absolute master in his episcopal domains ? ^ 
Or had he indeed a profound conviction in his heart that 
the Catholic faith was the true one ? He was a pupil of the 
Jesuits^ and had been educated in the Collegium Romanum. 
Suffice it to say, that in 1584 he resolved on making a 
visitation of the churches in a spirit so rigidly Catholic, 
that nothing like it had before been seen in Germany; this 
he carried into effect in person, and with all the energy of a 
determined will. 

Accompanied by a certain number of Jesuits, Bishop 
Julius travelled through the whole of his dominions. He 
began with Gmiinden, thence proceeded to Arnstein, Wer- 
neck, Hassfurt, and so on from district to district. In each 
town he 'summoned- the burgomaster and council to his 
presence, and declared to all his determination that the 
errors of Protestantism should be rooted up from the land. 
The preachers were removed, and their places filled by the 
pupils of the Jesuits. If any public officer refused to attend 
the Catholic worship, he was dismissed without mercy; 
orthodox candidates were ready to fill the place he vacated. 
Even private individuals were required to take part in the 
Catholic service,~-they had to choose between expatriation 
and the mass. Whoever regarded the religion of his prince 
as an abomination was declared incapable of retaining part 
or lot in his territory.^ It was in vain that the neighbouring 
princes remonstrated against these proceedings, Bishop Julius 
replied to all, that it was not what he was doing that dis¬ 
turbed his conscience, but that he had not begun to do it 
much earlier. He was most zealously supported by the 
Jesuits, among whom Father Gerhard Weller was particu¬ 
larly remarked,—alone, on foot, and wdthout evCn a change 
of clothing, he went about preaching from town to town. 

In one year (1586) fourteen cities and market-towns, up¬ 
wards of two hundred villages, and not less than sixty-two 

^ Biography of Bishop Julius in Gropp’s Chronik von Wiirzburg, 

P '335 * “they were desired to give up their offices, and seek their 
livii^ out of the diocese.” I have already used this biography, and 
with It, particularly, Christophori Mariani Augustani Encaenia et 
Tncennalia Juliana in Gropp’s Scriptt. Wirceb. tom. i. 
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thousand souls, were brought back to Catholicism. The 
capital of the see was the only town still alienated from the 
Church, and this the bishop undertook to recover in March, 
1587. He caused the town-council to appear before him* 
and appointed a commissioner for each quarter and parish* 
by whom every citizen was to be separately interrogated! 
This investigation shewed that one half of the inhabitants 
held Protestant opinions. Many were feeble and unsettled 
in their faith j these readily yielded, and the solemn 
communion appointed for the celebration of Easter in the 
cathedral, and at which the bishop himself officiated, was 
numerously attended. Some held out longer, and a few 
chose rather to sell their possessions and abandon their 
country than resign their faith: among these exiles were 
four members of the town-council. 

The nearest ecclesiastical neighbour of Wurzburg, Ernest 
von Mengersdorf, bishop of Bamberg, felt himself especially 
called on to imitate the example thus set by Bishop Julius. 
Ihere is a well-known hill called Gosweinstein, which ri^^es 
above the vallej^ of Muggendorf, and to which, even in our 
own^days, pilgrims resort from all the surrounding villages, 
gaming the summit by steep and lonely paths, leading 
through majestic woods and wild ravines. An ancient sanc¬ 
tuary of the Trinity existed in this place, but at the time we 
are speaking of, it was neglected and decayed. In the year 
1587, the bishop of Bamberg chanced to visit the sanctuary, 
and took its condition greatly to heart. Incited by the 
example of his neighbour, he declared that he also would 
“recover his subjects to the holy Catholic faith,—no danger ^ 
should deter him from performing this his duty.” We shall 
have occasion to observe the zeal with wdiich his successor 
proceeded on the path he marked out. 

While measures were thus but in the first stage of pre¬ 
paration at Bamberg, Bishop Julius was effecting a thorough 
transformation in the religious affairs of Wurzburg. All the 
old ordinances were revived, devotional exercises in honour 
of the Mother of God ^ were renewed, brotherhoods of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, the Birth of the Virgin, and many 
other denominations were again formed. Pilgrimages were 
undertaken, new modes of devotion were invented, the 
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of mind which naturally bends with the dominant entluasiasm 
of the time. With the better class of Catholics he luid, it is 
true, still great authority, and his influence was pt.u'haps even 
greater with his own class—with the great body of Jh’otestant 
gentlemen of moderate fortune who were uneonneettHl with the 
chief borough owners, and who, though they wert' very in¬ 
adequately represented in Parliament, comprised pt*rhaps th(‘ 
largest part of the patriotism, the intelligence, and the eiuu'gy 
of Ireland. 

It seemed, however, for a time as if his policy and his power 
were about to rise higher than ever. In Iidy 1791 the long- 
pending secession from the Whig party in England took phuH\ 
and the Duke of Portland, Lord Pitzwilliam, Lord k>ptuict*r, and 
Windham joined the Government. By this change, at a tinu^ 
when the aspect of affairs on the Continent was pt^mliarly 
menacing, parties in England were virtually united in support 
of the war, and opposition sank into complete insignifleance ; 
but if the adhesion of the Whig leaders gave Pitt a grinit acces¬ 
sion of strength, it also brought with it some embarrassments. 
The section of the Whig party which joined him was so inipr>r- 
tant that it was entitled to claim a large share both of patronage 
and power, but Pitt was scarcely less autocratic in his cabinet 
than his father and Walpole, and DundaB appears to have bc^en 
the only minister to whose judgment he greatly deferred. With 
a prime minister of this character it might easily be foresiHui 
that the introduction into the Cabinet of politicians of gi*t?at 
rank, great parliamentary following, great pretensioiis and very 
moderate abilities, drawn from the opposite party, was likely to 
lead to difficulties. The negotiations that preceded and imme¬ 
diately followed the coalition were carried on almost entiredy by 
conversations, and when this is the case it will nearly always be 
found that misunderstandings arise even among men of the most 
indisputable honour. The general drift of propositions is re^ 
membered, but qualifications and limitations by which they had 
been guarded are neglected or underrated. Something is tadtly 
assumed on one side which the other side had not meant to 
cede, and men who starting from opposite points are anxious to 
come to an agreemmit, will often half unconsciously omit atte¬ 
nuate, or evade topics of difference. Add to this that the Whig 
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streets were filled with processions, and the whole country ^ 
was admonished by church bells at the stated hour for the 
Ave Maria.^ ' Relics were once more collected, and laid 
with great reverence in pompous shrines. The monasteries 
were reoccupied, new churches were built in all parts of the 
diocese: Bishop Julius is said to have laid the foundation 
of three hundred, which the traveller may still distinguish 
by their tall and pointed spires. The change thus wrought 
in a very few years was observed with astonishment. “ What 
but lately,’’ exclaims one of the bishop’s eulogists, would 
have been called superstitious—nay, even contemptible—is 
now considered holy; what was formerly accounted a gospel, 
is now declared to be mere deceit.” 

Results so important had not been expected even in 
Rome. The enterprise of Bishop Julius had been for some 
time in progress before intelligence of it reached Pope 
Sixtus V. On the close of the autumn holidays in 1586, 
Acquaviva, general of the Jesuits, appeared before him, and 
announced the new conquests achieved by his order. Sixtus 
was in raptures; he hastened to express his acknowledgments 
to the bishop, and conferred on him the right of nominating 
to benefices, even during those months reserved to the papal 
see, declaring that Bishop Julius would best know whom to 
reward by their possession. 

But the' joy of Pope Sixtus in Acquaviva’s report was 
greatly increased by the receipt of similar intelligence from 
the Austrian provinces, and more especially from Styria. 


Changes were seen to commence in Styria during that 
same year when the estates of the province acquired so large 
an extent of privilege from the edicts of the diet held at 
Bruck, that their position might be compared with that of 
the Austrian estates, which had also their council for religious 
affairs, their superintendents, their synods, and a constitution 
almost republican. 

^ Julii Episcopi statuta ruralia, Gropp, Scriptt. tom. i. His idea is, 
that the religious movement, which proceeds from the supreme head of 
the church of God, communicates itself downwards to every member 
of the body. See p. 444, de capitulis ruralibus. 
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o At the very moment when Rudolf II received the oath 
of allegiance from his subjects, the great difference between 
himself and his father became apparent to all. He per¬ 
formed the various acts of devotion with the most rigorous 
exactitude, and his people beheld him with astonishment 
attending in processions, even during the most severe winter, 
with uncovered head, and bearing a lighted torch in his 
hand. 

This disposition of the sovereign, and the favour he 
shewed towards the Jesuits, soon caused great anxiety, and 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, occasioned a 
violent counter-movement. No regular church was allow^ed 
to the Protestants in Vienna, but they used the Landhaus 
for their public worship, and the preacher Joshua Opitz, a 
foliow^er of Flaccius, there inveighed against the Jesuits with 
all the vehemence peculiar to his sect. Whilst he systematic¬ 
ally “ thundered against the priests and all the abominations 
of popery,” he aw^akened not only conviction, but violent 
rage in the minds of his hearers, so that on leaving the 
church they f 51 t, as a contemporary of Opitz declares, 
“ inclined to tear the Papists to pieces wuth their hands.” ^ 
The consequence of this w^as, that the emperor resolved to 
prohibit the assemblies in the Landhaus. While this affair 
was in discussion, and the arguments on both sides w^ere 
proceeding with passionate eagerness, the nobility, to whom 
the Landhaus belonged, broke forth into expressions of 
menace; and while things w’'ere thus disturbed, the festival 
of Corpus Christi arrived. It was the year 1578. The 
emperor w^as resolved to celebrate the feast with the utmost 
solemnity; after he had heard mass in the cathedral, he 
walked forth with the procession, which was the first that 
had been seen for a long time. The Host w^as carried 
through the streets by a long train of priests, monks, friars, 
and members of guilds, with the emperor and princes in the 
midst of them. It was soon manifest that the city w^as in 
excessive commotion; when the procession arrived in the 
peasants’ market, it became necessary to remove a few stalls, 
in order to make it a passage; nothing more was required 

^ Dr. George Eder, wko, be it observed, was an adversary : extract 
from his Warnungsschrift in Raupach: Evangeb Oestreich. ii, 286. 
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to create a general tumult. Cries arose on all sides of 
arms ! we are betrayed! The choral followers and priests 
abandoned the Host, the halberdiers and horse-guards dis¬ 
persed in all directions, Rudolf found himself in the midst 
of an enraged multitude; he feared an attack upon his 
person^ and laid his hand on his sword; the princes closed 
■round him with drawn weapons, and prepared to defend 
their sovereign.^ It will be readily believed that this occur¬ 
rence produced a very painful impression on a prince of so 
much gravity, and so firmly attached to the Spanish dignity 
and stateliness. The papal nuncio profited by the occasion ; 
he pointed out the danger arising to the person of the em¬ 
peror from this state of public feeling, and declared that 
God himself had given him a warning, in that commotion, 
to delay no longer the fulfilment of the promises he had 
made to the pope. The Spanish ambassador supported the 
legate; Magius, the provincial of the Jesuits, had frequently 
counselled Rudolf to adopt decisive measures, and his 
advice now received attention. On the aist of June, the 
emperor issued an order to Opitz and his assistants, whether 
in church or school, to leave the city that very day, “ while 
the sun was shining,” and to depart, within fourteen days, 
from the hereditary dominions of Austria. Rudolf ex¬ 
pected an insurrection of the people, and had a body of 
trustworthy men prepared under arms for a case of emer¬ 
gency. But how could any one venture to oppose himself 
to the sovereign, while he had the letter of the law on his 
side? The people contented themselves with conducting 
the exiles on their way with demonstrations of regret and 
compassion.^ 

From that day there commenced a Catholic reaction in 
Austria, which acquired force and efficiency ffom year to 
year. 

In the first place it was determined to expel Protestantism 
from the imperial cities. The towns east of the Ens, which 


^ ^ Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XIIT, tom. i. pp. 281, written 
without doubt from the reports of the nuncio. 

2 Sacchinusj pars iv. lib. _vi. n. 78: “ Padet referrc, quam exeunte.s 
sacnlegos omniqiie exsecratione dignissimos proseciita sit numerosa 
multitudo quolque benevolentiae documentis, ut vel indc mali aravita*; 
aestimari possit.” ^ 
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separated from the estates of the knights and nobles 
twenty years before, could offer no resistance, the reformed 
clergy were removed, and their places filled by Catholic 
priests; private persons were subjected to a close examina¬ 
tion. A formula, according to which the suspected were 
interrogated, has come into our possession. ‘‘ Dost. thou 
believe,” inquires one of its articles, “that every thing is 
true which the church of Rome has laid down as the rule of 
life and doctrine?” “Dost thou believe,” adds another, 
“ that the pope is the head of the one sole apostolic Church ?” 
No doubt was to be endured.^ The Protestants were ex¬ 
pelled from all offices of state, none were admitted to the 
class of burghers who did not declare themselves Catholic. 
In the universities, that of Vienna not excepted, all who 
applied for a doctor’s degree were first required to subscribe 
the f rofessio fidei, A new regulation for schools was pro¬ 
mulgated, which prescribed Catholic formularies, fasts, 
worship according to the Catholic ritual, and the exclusive 
use of the catechism arranged by Canisius. In Vienna, all 
Protestant hools were taken away from the booksellers’ 
shops, and were carried in heaps to the episcopal court. 
Search was inadc at the custom-houses along the river, all 
packages were examined, and books or pictures not con¬ 
sidered purely Catholic were confiscated.^ 

AVith all these severities, the object of the rulers was not 
yet attained. It is true that in Lower Austria thirteen cities 
and markets were in a short time restored to the Catholic 
ritual, and the crown lands and mortgaged property were 
again in Catholic hands: but the nobility still offered effec¬ 
tual opposition, the towns on the west of the Ens were in 
close alliance with them, and were too strong to be success¬ 
fully assailed.^ 

Many of these measures had nevertheless, as will be 
readily understood, a general effect from which none could 
wholly withdraw himself; in Styria they were especially 

^ Papal, Austrian, and Bavarian articles of Confession of Faith in 
Laupach, Evang. Oestreich. ii. 307. 

2 Khcvenhiller, Annales Ferdinandei, i. 90. Hausitz, Germania 
Sacra, i. 632. 

^ Raupach, Kleine Nachlese : Evang. Oestreich. iv. p. 17. 
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influential, and produced an immediate return to Catliolic 
opinions. 

The Archduke Charles had been compelled to make 
concessions to his Protestant subjects, at the very moment 
when in other places the Catholic reaction was proceeding 
so prosperously. The members of his house found it diffi¬ 
cult to pardon him for this. His brother-in-law, Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, exhorted him to remember that the terras 
of the peace of Augsburg empowered him to enforce upon 
his subjects the adoption of the religion professed by himself. 
He advised the archduke to take three measures: first, to 
appoint Catholics only to every office about the court, and 
above all, to the privy council; secondly, to separate the 
different estates at the diet, since he could more easily deal 
with each singly; and thirdly, to establish a good under¬ 
standing with the pope, and to request that a nuncio might 
reside at his court. Gregory XIII was indeed ready of his 
own accord to offer assistance. He knew that want of money 
had been the principal inducement to the archduke’s com¬ 
pliance with the demands of his Protestant subjects; he 
therefore took the best means for rendering him independent 
of them by transmitting him funds, to the amount, a very 
large one for those times, of forty thousand scudi. He 
further deposited a still more important sum in Venice, 
which was to be at the disposal of the archduke, in the 
event of disorders arising in the Austrian territories, as a 
consequence of his efforts for the restoration of Catholicism. 

Thus encouraged by example, exhortation, and substan¬ 
tial aid, the Archduke Charles assumed from the year 1580 
a much more resolved and imposing attitude. 

In that year he affixed an explanation to the concessions 
he had previously granted, which was in fact tantamount to 
their revocation. The estates presented the most humble 
prayers at the footstool of their sovereign, and it seemed 
for a moment that the urgency of their entreaties was about 
to prevail; ^ but upon the whole he remained firm; the 

^ “Seinem angeborenen mildreiclien landsfiirstlicben deutscben 
Gemlith nacli: ” [according to his inborn, benevolent, patriotic and 
princely German disposition] says the supplication of the three 
states, 
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nwasures announced were persisted in, and the expulsion 
of the reformed preachers commenced in the archducal 
territories. 

The year 1584 brought affairs to a decision. In that 
year the papal nuncio Malaspina made his appearance in the 
diet. He had succeeded in separating the prelates from 
the secular estates with which they had always before taken 
pait, an(j m forming between them; the ministers of the 
aichduke, and the leading Catholics in the country, a strict 
alliance, of which he was himself the centre. The whole 
country had hitherto seemed to be Protestant, but Malas- 
pina found means to gather a strong Catholic party round 
the F’lnce, and, supported by this, the resolutions of the 
archduke became immutable. He persisted in his determi¬ 
nation to root up the Protestant opinions from his territories, 
declaring that the peace of Augsburg accorded him rights, 
even over the nobles, beyond any that he had hitherto 
exercised, and a more obstinate resistance would but induce 
him to put those rights in force; he should then see who 
would venture •to shew himself rebellious. Menacing as 
was the tenour of these declarations against the Protestants 
yet such was the state of affairs, that they produced him 
results equally favourable with those he had formerly derived 
fioni his concessions. There were various considerations 
w'hich made it impossible for the estates to refuse the supplies 
he demanded; they were therefore all conceded.^ 

1 henceforward the counter-reformation made progress 
thioughoLit the archducal territories. The parishes and 
town-councils were filled with Catholics. No citizen ventured 
to attend any but a Catholic church, or to send his children 
to any but the Catholic schools. 

The cha.fige was not effected peaceably in every instance. 
The Catholic pastors and the commissioners of the archduke 
were sometimes met with insult, and driven from the place. 
The archduke himself was once in some danger when hunt¬ 
ing, in consequence of a rumour having spread in the 

Herzogthums Krain, contains authentic and 
d^etailed information on all these affairs. But Maffei, Annali di 
Gregorio XIII, lib. ix. c. xx., lib. xiii. c. i., gives an especially valuable 
account. He had, without doubt, the report of the nuncio before him. 
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neighbourhood, that a pastor of that district had been tak^n 
prisoner. The peasants rushed to their arms, and the poor < 
persecuted preacher was himself. obliged to step forward 
among them for the purpose of protecting his ungracious 
sovereign from their raged In defiance of these indications 
of popular feeling, the changes nevertheless proceeded. 
The most coercive measures were adopted. A papal his¬ 
torian recapitulates them in few words : “ Exile,” he says, 
^^confiscation, and severe chastisement, for all who proved 
refractory.” The.ecclesiastical princes who had possessions 
in those districts lent their aid to the temporal authorities. 
The archbishop of Cologne, who was also bishop of Freisin- 
gen, changed the council of his town of Lack, and subjected 
the Protestant burghers to fines and imprisonment. The 
bishop of Brixen determined to make a direct transfer of 
the lands in his lordship of Veldes. Similar dispositions 
were evident in all the Austrian possessions. Although the 
Tyrol had remained Catholic, the Archduke Ferdinand 
thought proper to enforce the most rigid subordination on 
his clergy, and the regular attendance of aM classes at the 
sacrament. Sunday schools were established for the common 
people, and Cardinal Andreas, the son of Ferdinand, caused 
catechisms to be printed, which he distributed to the youth 
of the schools and to the uneducated classes of all a^-es.*^ 
Nor were these mild measures permitted to suffice in such 
districts as had received the Protestant doctrines. In the 
maigraviate of Burgau, although but a recent acquisition 
and in the bailiwick of Swabia, although the iurisdiction 

measurS were 

Styria^^ Pursued by the Archduke Charles in 

thfe things Pope Sixtus could find.no eulogies 
that seemed to him sufficient. He extolled the Au^tWan 
princes as the firmest pillars of Christendom. To tht Arch" 

1 3 -cquisition of a countship, which iust th^n 

apse 0 the archduke as feudal lord, was considered by the 

J KhevenhiUer, Annales Ferdinandei 11, p. 

» Vita diSisto V, 

Extract from thebnefs, in Tempesti, i. 203. 
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^urt at Gratz to be a recompense sent directly by Heaven 
for all the service he had rendered to Christendom. 


1 he Catholic confession owed its return to supremacy in 
the Netherlands principally to the fact that it had accommo¬ 
dated itself to existing privileges; but in Germany that was 
by no means the case. On the contrary, the respective 
sovereigns of that country extended their power and import¬ 
ance in proportion to their success in promoting Catholic 
restoration. The intimacy of this connection between the 
ecclesiastical and political interests, and the extent to which 
It proceeded, are most remarkably exemplified by Wolf 
Dietrich von Raittenau, archbishop of Salzburg. 

The archbishops of former days, who had lived amidst 
the tumults of the Reformation, contented themselyes with 
an occasional edict, promulgated to oppose innovations : 
with the menace of a punishment or an attempt at conver¬ 
sion ; but all, ^s Archbishop Jacob says, by mild, paternal 
and truthful means.^ 

Veiy different was the disposition of the young arch- ‘ 
bishop Wolf Dietrich von Raittenau, when he ascended to 
the archiepiscopal throne of Salzburg in 1587. He had 
been educated in the Collegium Germanicum in Rome, and 
was thoroughly imbued with the principles of Catholic 
restoration. He had seen the brilliant commencement of 
the administration of Sixtus V, and had conceived extreme 
admiration for that pontiff. His zeal was further stimulated 
by the elevation of his uncle Cardinal Altemps, in whose 
house in Rome he had been brought up, to the purple. In 
the year 1588, on returning from a journey which had taken 
him back to the papal court, he proceeded to the execution 
of the designs formed under the impressions received there. 
All the citizens of his capital were instantly called on to 
make public profession of the Catholic faith. Many evinced 
great reluctance, and he allowed them a few weeks for 


T., / severe edict was issued in the name of Jacob, 

coadjiitor^^^^ obliged to commit the administration to a 
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reflection. Then, on the 3rd of September, 1588, he com¬ 
manded them to depart within one month from the city and ^ 
diocese. That one month only, and, after pressing entreaties, ' 
the delay of a month longer, was allowed these recusants for 
the purpose of selling their property. Of this they were 
required to present an inventory to the archbishop, who 
would then permit them to sell it to such persons only as 
were approved by himself.^ Very few could resolve on 
deserting their faith, and those who did so were compelled 
to do public penance in the church with lighted tapers in 
their hands. The greater number, including many of the 
most wealthy burghers, preferred to leave their country. 

The loss of these citizens occasioned no regret to the prince, 
who believed he had discovered various means of maintain¬ 
ing the splendour of the archbishopric. He had already 
much increased the taxes, had raised the tolls and duties, 
imposed new burdens on the salt of Hallein and Schellen- 
berg, converted the contributions in aid of the Turkish war 
into a regular land-tax, and introduced duties on wine, 
with an income-tax and legacy-duty. He Atas entirely re¬ 
gardless of established immunities and vested rights. The 
dean of the diocese was said to have committed suicide in 
a fit of despair, at seeing the chapter deprived of its privi¬ 
leges. The principal object of the archbishop’s enactments 
respecting the preparation of salt, and the whole business of 
mining, was the destruction of the independence enjoyed by 
the works before his time, and their subjection to the abso¬ 
lute control of his treasury. Throughout Germany no 
similar example of a regularly organized fiscal system was 
presented during that century. The young archbishop had 
brought the ideas of an Italian principality with him across 
the Alps. The art of raising money appeared •to him the 
most important talent of a statesman, the highest problem 
of political economy. He had taken Sixtus V as his 
model; like him he desired to have an obedient, thoroughly 
Catholic, tfibute-paying state in his hands. The expatriation 
of the principal citizens from Salzburg was even a source of 

^ Edict relative to the reformation in Gockingk, Vollkommene 
Emigrationsgeschichte von denen aus dem Erzbisthum Salzburg vertrie- 
benen Lutheranern, i. p. 88. 
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satisfaction to the archbishop, because he considered them 
rebels. He ordered their deserted houses to be taken down, 
and palaces in the Roman style to be erected on their sites.^ 
Wolf Dietrich was above all things delighted with splen¬ 
dour. He never refused knightly entertainment to any 
foreigner, and on one occasion appeared at the diet with a 
train of four hundred persons. In 1588 he was but twenty- 
nine years of age, buoyant of spirit and full of ambition; 
he had already fixed his eyes and hopes on the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities. 


The process adopted in the spiritual and secular princi¬ 
palities was repeated, wherever circumstances rendered it 
practicable, in the cities also. The Lutheran burghers of 
Gmiinden made bitter complaints because they had been 
struck off the roll of candidates for the town-council. In 
Biberach, the council appointed by the commissary of 
Charles V, on the occasion of the Interim, still maintained 
its ground; the whole town was Protestant, the council alone 
was Catholic, and carefully excluded every Protestant.^ 
Heavy oppressions were endured by those of the reformed 
faith in Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle. The members of 
the council of Cologne declared that they had promised the 
emperor and the elector to tolerate no other religion than 
the Catholic, and they sometimes punished the attendance 
on a Protestant sermon with fines and imprisonment.^ 
In Augsburg also, the Catholics gained the upper hand; 
disturbances occurred on the introduction of the new 
calendar, and in 1586 the evangelical superintendent was 
expelled th^ city; eleven ministers at one time, and a large 
number of the more determined citizens* were also driven 
forth soon after. Something very similar occurred from 
similar causes in Ratisbon, during the jea^v 1587. Many 
other towns began to claim the right of reforming their 

^ Zauner’s Salzburger Chronik, siebenter Theil, is our most impor¬ 
tant authority on this subject. This part of the Chronicle was itself 
constructed after a^contemporary biography of the archbishop. 

® Lehmann, de Pace Religionis, ii. pp. 26S, 480. 

® Lehmann, 436, 270. 
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leaders never professed to Lave abandoned any of tlieir old views 
of domestic policy, tliongh tLey undertook to support the war; 
that the King, though glad to break up the Whig party, still 
looked on all who had supported that party with suspicion and 
aversion, and that a great portion of Pitt’s own followers, as 
Burke truly said, ^ considered Mr. Pitt’s enlarging his bottom as 
an interloping on their monopoly,’^ and it will be easily under¬ 
stood that there were abundant elements of disagreement. 

These considerations will not appear irrelevant when we at¬ 
tempt to thread our way through the pei’plexed and contradic¬ 
tory evidence relating to the viceroyalty of Lord Pitzwilliam. 
When the coalition was formed in July, the third Secretaryship 
of State, which had been abolished in 1782, was revived. Lord 
Grenville was now Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Dundas 
for War and the Colonies, and Portland for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, which comprised Ireland as well as Great Britain. It is 
a significant fact that at the very outset of the coalition a grave 
misunderstanding arose between Dundas and Portland about the 
limits of their respective provinces,^ but it is at least certain 
that Ireland lay within the department of Portland; it is equally 
certain that it was agreed, or believed by the Whig leaders to 
have been agreed, that Portland was to have the chief direction 
of Irish politics, that Lord Westmorland was to be replaced by 
a Lord Lieutenant belonging to the Whig party, and that some 
change of system favourable to the Catholics was to be efiected. 
It is true, indeed, that Pelham, who was Chief Secretary in Ire¬ 
land in the administration that succeeded that of Lord Fitz- 
william, asserted in the Irish House of Commons that the Duke 
of Portland had coalesced with Pitt ^ unconditionally,’ ^ without 
any stipulation whatever,’^ but the evidence in contradiction to 
this assertion appears to me overwhelming. On July 27, at a 
time when no dispute had yet arisen, Lord Auckland, who hated 
the Portland party, sent the following account to Beresford 
of the secret history of the coalition. ^ If Mr. Pitt felt that the 
calamities of the times required this change (for such it is) in 
his administration, there was nothing more to be said. I can 

^ See a very remarkable letter in ^ Stanliope’s Life of Pitt, ii. 
Winclham’s Piarij, p. $ 26 . 252 - 255 . 

» IHsh Pari. Pel. xv. 184 , 190 . 
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religious institutions: nay, certain counts, nobles, and 
knights of the empire who had been converted by some 
Jesuit, believed themselves entitled to assert a similar right, 
and each resolved to restore Catholicism in his small domain. 

It was an immeasurable reaction. The Protestant doc¬ 
trines were now repulsed with an energy equal to that with 
which they had formerly advanced. Preaching and the 
inculcation of Catholic doctrines contributed their share to 
the production of this result, but much more was accom¬ 
plished by political measures, especial ordinances, and open 
force. 

As the Italian Protestants had formerly fled across the 
Alps, and sought refuge in Switzerland and Germany, so 
now were seen far more numerous bodies of German fugi¬ 
tives seeking refuge in the northern and eastern districts, 
from the oppressions that assailed them in the west and 
south. The Belgians in like manner retreated to Holland. 
It was a mighty triumph of Catholicism, wdrich now extended 
its victories from land to land. ^ 

The progress and extension of this triumph were most 
especially promoted by the nuncios, who at that time began 
to reside regularly in Germany. 

A memoir of the nuncio Minuccio Minucci, dated 1588, 
IS still extant, and we gain from it a clear perception of the 
views entertained and acted upon in those times. ^ 

A particular attention was given to the subject of educa¬ 
tion ; it was greatly regretted that the Catholic universities 
were not better endowed, to the end that they might attract 
distinguished teachers. Ingolstadt was the only one possessed 
of means sufficiently ample; as things were, every thing 
depended on the Jesuit seminaries. It was Ijhe wish of 
Minuccio Minucci, that in these schools there should not 
be so much attention given to producing great scholars, or 
profound theologians, as good and effective preachers; a 
man of moderate acquirements, who did not aspire to the 
summit of learning, or seek to become renowned, was in 
his opinion the most extensively useful teacher and most 

^ Discorso del molto illustre e rev"'”. Monsignor Minuccio Minucci, 
sopra il modo di restituire la Cattolica religione in Aleniagna, 1588. 
MS. Barb, (App. No. 62.) 
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pi*ofitable servant of the Church. He recommended that 
this principle should be acted on in the different institutions 
for German Catholics in Italy. In the Collegium Ger- 
manicum, there had originally been a distinction made in 
the treatment of young men from noble families, and those 
of the middle classes. Minucci disapproved of the de¬ 
parture from this custom, which not only made the nobles 
averse to go thither, but had also the effect of awakening 
an ambition in the middle class, which could never after¬ 
wards be satisfied, and of causing an eagerness for high 
places, prejudicial to the careful performance of duty in the 
more humble offices. An attempt was, moreover, then made 
to attract a third or intermediate class to the colleges, the 
sons of superior public officers, namely, to whom, according 
to the common course of things, the principal share in the 
administration of their native provinces would at some future 
period be confided. Arrangements had already been made 
in Perugia and Bologna by Gregory XIII, for the reception 
of these studewts. We may here perceive that the distinc¬ 
tions of rank still prevailing in German society were already 
well defined, even in those days. 

The principal dependence of the Church was ‘always on 
the nobles, and to them the nuncio' particularly attributed 
the maintenance of Catholicism in Germany; for to this 
class the most valuable ecclesiastical appointments belonged 
as their exclusive right; they defended the Church in 
consequence as their hereditary property. It was for this 
reason that they now opposed the introduction of religious 
freedom into the dioceses; ^ they feared the great number 

^ Especially in Southern Germany : “ L’esempio della suppressione 
deir altre (t?^e northern Germans) ha avvertiti i nobili a metter cura 
niaggiore nella difesa di queste, concorrendo in cio tanto gli eretici 
quanto li cattolici, accorti gia, che nell’ occupatione delli^ principi si 
leva a loro et a’ poster! la speranza del! utile che cavano dai canonicati 
e dagli altri beneficii e che possono pretendere del vescovato mentre a’ 
canonici resti libera I’elettione.” [The example of the suppression of 
the others warned the nobles to be more careful in defence of these, 
and in this the heretics agreed with the Catholics, both parties 
perceiving that by the occupation of the princes, themselves and their 
posterity are deprived of the hope of extracting that profit from the 
benefices which they may expect from them so long as the canons retain 
the right of free election,] 
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of Protestant princes, who would in that case engross 
the benefices. These nobles must be carefully protected 
and conciliated; they were by no means to be annoyed By 
the laws against plurality of benefices: in their favour it was 
decided that there was a certain utility in the change from 
one residence to another, which tended to unite the nobility 
of different provinces for the defence of the Church. No 
attempt ought to be made for the appointment of men from 
the burgher class to the higher ecclesiastical benefices; a 
few learned men in a chapter were very useful, as was seen 
in Cologne; but to carry this practice further would ulti¬ 
mately ruin the German church. 

The question next arose of how far it might be possible 
to reclaim to the Catholic faith such districts as had become 
entirely Protestant. 

The nuncio was far from recommending open violence; 
he considered the Protestant princes much too powerful to 
be coerced, but he suggested other means by which he 
thought the end desired might eventually be attained. 

He maintained that it was above all things essential to 
preserve a good understanding between the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns, particularly between Bavaria and Austria. The treaty 
of Landsberg was still in existence; he advised that this 
should be renewed and extended; Philip of Spain he 
thought might also be advantageously included in that 
league. 

And might it not be possible to win back some of the 
Protestant princes ? The Elector Augustus of Saxony had 
long been thought to evince a disposition friendly to Catho^ 
licism; an attempt had from time to time been made on this 
sovereign, principally by the intervention of Bavaria; but 
the utmost caution had been required in these iTroceedings 
(the wife of the elector, Anne of Denmark, being firmly 
attached to the Lutheran doctrines), and they had never 
produced any useful effect. Anne died in the year 1585, 
and the day of her death was not only one of deliverance -for 
the oppressed Calvinists, but also afforded to the Catholics 
an opportunity of again approaching the elector. It would 
seem that Bavaria, which had before laboured in this cause, 
was now making-arrangements for a further effort, and Pope 
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Si^aius V held himself ready to forward ah solution for the 
'Jslector to Germany.^ But before any thing could be effected, 
Augustus himself expired. The Catholics had, however, 
other princes in view.^ It was thought that Louis, count 
palatine of Neuburg, displayed indifference to all proposals 
of hostility to Catholicism, and was particularly forbearing 
towards the Catholic priests wLo were occasionally found in 


^ As early as 1574, Duke Albert of Bavaria was encouraged by 
Gregory XI 11 “ut, dum elector Saxoniae Calvinistarum sectam ex 
imperii sui finibus exturbare conabalur, vellet sermones cum principe 
illo aliquando habitos cle religione catholica in Saxonia introducenda 
renovare.” The pope thought it advisable to send an agent to the 
court of Saxony ; but this Duke Albert opposed, saying, the matter 
would then become known_ to the elector’s councillors : “ Ad consiliarios 
et familiares : a quibus quid exspectandum aliud quam quod totam rem 
pervertant? ” He goes on to say : “ Arte hie opus esse judicatur, qua 
tanquam aliud agens errantem pie circumveniat.—Uxor, quo ex sexu 
impotentiori concitatior est, eo importuniora suffundet consilia, si 
resciscat hanc apud maritum rem agi.” Legationes Paparum ad Duces 
Bavariae, MS. in the Library of Munich. Minucci informs us that the 
first overtures wer^ made to Augustus in the days of Pius V. The 
whole passage is remarkable: “Con duca Augusto di Sassonia gia 
morto tratto sin a tempi della s. m. di papa Pio V il duca Alberto di 
Baviera, che vive in cielo, e ridusse la pratica tanto inanzi che si 
prometteva sicura riuscita : ma piacque a Dio benedetto di chiamarlo, 
ne d’opera di tanta importanza _ fu chi parlasse o pensasse, se non ch’a 
tempi di Gregorio di gl. mem. il padre Possevino s’ingegno di fabricare 
sopra quei fundamenti : et in fine nel presente felicissnno ponlificato di 
Sisto, sendo morta la mogiie d’e.sso duca Augusto, fu chi ricordo I’occa- 
sione^ esser opportuna per trattare di nuovo la conversione di quel 
principe : ma la providentia divina non li diede tempo di poter 
aspettare la benedittione che S. BeaP' pur per mezzo del signor duca 
Guilielmo di Baviera s’apparecchiava di mandarli sin a casa sua.” 
[Even from the times of Pope Pius V, of blessed memory, Duke Albert 
of Bavaria, who lives in heaven, laboured hard with Duke Augustus 
of Saxony, no^’- dead, and brought things so far, that there was good 
hope ^ of success. But it pleased God to call him away, and no one 
remained to think or speak of so great a work till the days of Gregory, 
of glorious memory, when Father Possevin set himself to work upon 
those foundations ; and, finally, in the present most fortunate pontificate 
of Sixtus, the wife of the said Duke Augustus being dead, there were 
those who thought the occasion favourable for again attempting the 
conversion of that prince. But divine providence did not grant him 
time to await the benediction which his holiness was preparing to 
bestow upon him, sending it by means of Duke William of Bavaria, 
even to his own house.] We hence discover how early that line (of the 
Saxon princes) was practised upon. 
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his dominions. William IV of Hesse, also a pacific an<|^ 
learned prince, was observed to accept occasionally the de¬ 
dication of Catholic books; to these sovereigns particular 
attention w^as directed, nor were the higher members of the 
German nobility in the northern districts left out .of con¬ 
sideration; hopes were especially entertained of Heinrich 
Ranzau. 

The results of these purposes and endeavours were indeed 
remote, and could perhaps not be safely calculated on; but 
there were other projects, the execution of which depended 
more on their own determination and force of will 

The nuncio affirmed that the greater number of the 
assessors - in the supreme court of the empire (Kammer- 
gericht) were even yet disposed to Protestantism. There 
still survived men of that earlier period, when Protestants, 
either concealed or openly professed, sat in the councils of 
most sovereigns, even in those of Catholic countries. The 
nuncio thought this circumstance well calculated to “ drive 
the Catholics to despair,” and was urgent lin his entreaties 
for a remedy. He believed that it would not be difficult to 
compel the assessors of Catholic countries to make a pi'o- 
fession of faith, while all newly-appointed members might be 
required to take an oath that they would either not change 
their religion, or would resign their offices. He maintained 
that the preponderance in the Kammergericht belonged of 
right to the Catholics. 

The nuncio did not yet abandon the hope of retrieving 
the lost bishoprics,—he believed this might be done without 
using violence, if existing rights were efficiently asserted' 
These bishoprics had not yet wholly broken off all connection 
with Rome; the ancient fight of the Curia tg fill up the 
benefices which became vacant during the reserved months 
was not absolutely denied. The Protestant bishops them¬ 
selves still believed that their nomination required to be 
confirmed by the sanction of the pope, and Henry of Saxe- 
Lauenburg had an agent at Rome to procure this confirma¬ 
tion in his case. If the papal see had not yet derived all 
the advantage from this deferential feeling that might have 
been drawn from it, that was the consequence of a practice 
on the part of the emperor, who supplied the place of the 
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sanction by a dispensation (indulto) froni^ himself. 
The appointments to the vacant benefices made in Rome 
always came too late, or some error of form was discovered 
in them, so that the chapters were always legally free to 
make their own choice. Minucci now earnestly pressed the 
emperor to abstain from granting dispensations j and in the 
state of feeling then prevalent at the imperial court, he 
readily obtained a promise to that effect. Duke William of 
Bavaria had already proposed confiding the nomination to . 
benefices, either to the nuncio or to some trustworthy 
German bishop. Minucci was of opinion that a dataria 
should be established in Rome expressly for Germany; that 
a list of noble Catholics, properly qualified, should be kept 
there ; which list could easily be prepared and duly rectified, 
as changes should occur, by means of the nuncio or the 
Jesuits 3 all vacancies could then be filled without delay, in 
accordance with the guide and standard thus obtained. No 
chapter would venture to reject the candidates legally 
nominated by. Rome, and the Curia would acquire great 
consideration and a large extent of influence fiom this 
measure. 

We cannot fail to perceive that the complete restoration 
of the Church to its former authority was sought for with 
constancy of will and great energy. To conciliate the 
nobles, to allure the higher classes of the citizens into the . 
Roman interest, to educate the youth under the influence of 
Rome, to regain the ancient power over the bishoprics, even 
over those that had become Protestant, to recover supremacy 
in the Kammergericht, to convert powerful princes of the 
empire, and to secure to the leading Catholic sovereigns a 
voice in the^affairs of the German confederation ; such, and 
so numerous, were the projects to be undertaken at one and 

the same time. . - ^ 

And we are not to believe that these suggestions and 
counsels were treated with neglect j at the moment when 
they were laid before the authorities in Rome, preparations 
were made in Germany for carrying them into effect. 

The efficiency and good order of the Kammergericht 
depended in a great measure on the yearly visitations which 
were made during the sittings of the diet by seven estates of 
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the empire in rotation. In these visitations the majority liad 
for the most part been Catholic; but in'the year 1588, it 
was Protestant,—the Protestant archbishop of Magdeburg, 
among others, was to take share in it. The Catholic party 
resolved that this should not be permitted; and when the 
elector of Mainz proceeded to summon the estates, the 
emperor, of his own authority, commanded him to postpone 
the visitation for that year. But the omission of one year 
availed nothing,—the order of succession remained as befbre. 
A Protestant archbishop of Magdeburg was long to be feared: 
it thus happened that the prorogation was repeated from year 
to year, the ultimate consequence being that no regular 
visitation was ever held again; an omission from which that 
noble institution of the highest tribunal in the empire suffered 
irreparable injury.^ Complaints soon arose that unlearned 
Catholics were preferred in that body to learned Protestants. 
The emperor also desisted from granting the “ indulto.” In 
1588, Minucci advised that attempts should be made for 
the conversion of Protestant princes; and i^i 1590 one had 
already been gained over; this was Jacob of Baden, who 
takes the first place in a long series. 


ro. THE LEAGUE 

The great movement thus engrossing Germany and the 
Netherlands extended its influence over France also, wdth 
irresistible force. ^ The affairs of the Netherlands had, for a 
long period of time, been intimately connected with those 
of France. The French Protestants had freqiTently given 
assistance to those of the Netherlands, and the latter were 

^ Minucci had besides written to Rome especially on the subject of 
the Kammergericht ; and there is cause for believing that his represen- 
tations occasioned the inhibition. He regarded the Protestant majority 
with ^detestation, as we have said ; “ non vole dir altro Paver gli erec- 
tici 1 autorita maggiore e li piu voti in quel senato, che un ridurre i 
cattohci d’Alemagna' a disperatione ” [that the heretics should have 
the superior power and the larger number of votes in that senate, is 
no other than a reduction of the German Catholics to despair.] 
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^ equally ready to lend their aid to the Protestants of France, 
■^The ruin of Protestantism in the Belgian provinces was an 
immediate injury to the French Huguenots. 

But in addition to this came the fact, that in France, as 
well as other countries, the tendency towards a restoration 
of Catholicism was constantly gaining extension of influence 
and increase of power. 

The first appearance of the Jesuits has been already 
noticed, and from-that time they had continued to make 
progress: they were more especially patronised, as will be 
readily supposed, by the house of Lorraine. Cardinal Guise 
established a school for them, in 1574, at Pont-a-Mousson, 
which was frequented by the princes of his house. The duke 
erected a college at Eu in Normandy, which was at the same 
time intended for the reception of fugitives from England. 

They had, besides, many other patrons,—sometimes it was 
a cardinal, a bishop, or an abbot,—sometimes a prince or 
high officer of the state, who took upon himself the cost of 
a new establishment. In a short time they had settled 
themselves at Rbuen, Verdun, Dijon, Bourges, and Nevers, 
while their missionaries traversed the kingdoni in all 
directions. 

But they found auxiliaries in France, with whose aid' they 
had been obliged to dispense in Germany. 

The cardinal of Lorraine had brought a few Capuchin 
friars with him from the council of Trent, and had assigned 
them an abode in his palace at Meudon; but on his death 
they departed, the order being at that time restricted to Italy 
by its statutes. In the year 1573, the chapter-general sent a 
few of the brethren across the mountains for the purpose of 
first trying the ground. They were so well received that on 
their return they promised “ the richest harvest,’' and the 
pope did not hesitate to remove the restriction confining 
them to Italy. The first colony of Capuchins took their way 
across the Alps in the year 1574; they were conducted by 
Fra Pacifico di San Gervaso, who had been permitted to 
select his associates according to his own judgment. 

These Capuchins were all Italians, and they naturally 
attached themselves in the first instance to their own country- 
people. 
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They were joyfully received by Queen Catherine, ^^ho 
instantly founded a monastery for them in Paris. So early a^^ 
the year 1575, they had gained a settlement in Lyons also, 
where they received the support of certain Italian money¬ 
changers, at the recommendation of the queen. 

From these central points they soon extended themselves 
into the country, from Paris to Caen and Rouen, from Lyons 
to Marseilles, where Queen Catherine bought them ground 
for building. In 1582, they formed a new colony in 
Toulouse, and in 1585 another in Verdun: they very soon 
succeeded in making the most brilliant conversions, as, for 
example, in 1587, that of Henri Joyeuse, one of the first men 
of his day in France.^ 

These religious movements produced a more powerful 
effect in France, at least in one respect, than they had even 
done in Germany, since they gave rise to institutions, 
imitated, it is true, from existing ones, but with forms entirely 
peculiar. Jean de la Barriere, who had obtained the 
Cistercian abbey of Feuillans, neat Toulouse, at the age 
of nineteen, by favour of the strange abuses#that had become 
prevalent in the church of France, now caused himself to be 
consecrated regular abbot (in 1577), and received novices, 
with whom he endeavoured, not only to renew, but even -to 
exceed, the austerities practised by the original institution of 
Citeaux. Solitude, silence, and abstemiousness were carried 
to the utmost extremity. These monks never left their ' 
convent except for the purpose of preaching in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts within their walls they wore no shoes, and 
no covering for the head; they abstained, not only from 
meat and wine, but even from eggs and fish, living on bread 
and water, the utmost addition being a few vegetables.*^ 
These severities did not fail to excite rever^ce and call 
forth imitation. Dom Jean de la Barriere was in a short 
time invited to the court at Vincennes. He traversed a large 
part of France with sixty-two companions, never permitting 
the'slightest interruption to the ascetic practices of the con¬ 
vent. His institute was shortly afterwards confirmed by the 
pope, and extended its influence throughout the kingdom. 

^ Boverio, Annali dei frati Capuccini, i. 546 ; ii. 45, f. 

^ Pe'libien, Ilistoire de Paris, tom. ii. p. 1158. 
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^The whole body of the secular clergy seemed also to be 
||ispired by a new zeal, and although holding their appoint¬ 
ments in perfect freedom from all responsibility, the parish 
priests once more applied themselves sedulously to the care 
of souls. In 1570, the bishops not only demanded the 
adoption of the decrees promulgated by the council of 
Trent, but even required the abrogation of the concordat to 
which they owed Their own existence. These propositions 
they renewed from time to time with increased urgency.^ 

Who shall attempt accurately to define all the causes by 
which the religious feelings of the period were induced to 
take this direction? We can be certain of the facts only, 
and these shew that a very important change became mani¬ 
fest about the year 1580. A Venetian writer asserts that the • 
number of Protestants had diminished by seventy per cent., 
and that the mass of the people had again become decidedly 
Catholic. The excitement of novelty and the energy of 
impulse were now acting on the side of Catholicism.^ 

But under these circumstances the Catholic spirit assumed 
a new position in regard to the regal authority. 

The court was living in a state of continual self-contra¬ 
diction ; Henry III was unquestionably a good Catholic; no 
one could expect favour at his hands who did not attend the 
mass ; he would not suifer Protestants to hold the magistracy 
in any town of his kingdom ; but notwithstanding all this, he 
continued now as in former times to dispose of ecclesiastical 
appointments in accordance with the exigencies of court 
favour, and without the slightest regard either to worth or 
talent; neither did he cease to appropriate and squander the 
property of the Church. He delighted in processions, prac¬ 
tised various devotional exercises, and spared himself no 
penance; bul^ this did not prevent him from leading the 

^ Remontrance de TAssemblee generale du Clerge de France, con- 
voquee en la Ville de Melun, faite au Roi Henri III le 3 Juillet, 1579 ' 
Recueil des Actes du Clerge, tom. xiv, Thuanus also -gives an extract. 

" Lorenzo Priuli, Relatione di Franza, 5 Giugno, 1582. ‘‘Dovemo 
maravigliarci uinanamente parlando, che le cose non siano in peggiore 
stato di quello che si trovano ; poiche per gratia di Dio, con tutto il 
poco pensiero che li e stato inesso e che se li mette, e sniinuito il 
nuinero degli Ugonotti 70'^/© et e grande il zelo et fervor che inostrano 
.cattolici nelle cose della religione,” 
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freely confide to yon my persuasion, that lie has made a Imd move 
on his political chess-board. I believe tliat Diiiuias was the 


only person of his old friends materially coiisiilfed on the occa¬ 
sion. He will find that he has destroyed the weiirht of a party 
which was material to be preserved, and whitdi will now btH‘oine 
at least insignificant, and he will also find fhat he has gained 
nothing in point of talents and efficiency; and lastly, that he is 
in a decided minorit}^ in his ow]i Cabinet. 1 undersmod that 
when this coalition was formed, Ireland was nlTer(M} fn tlu^ Port¬ 
land party together with the other offices, whitdi were accepted; 
and I have heard (which I mention in great confuleiict^) that a-n 
apology was made to Lord Camden, to whom Iroland Inul before 
been destined. Lord Spencer and the Duke of I)ev(aishire ami 
Lord Fitzwilliam having declined the viceroyalf y, it may p< issibly 
remain for the present in Lord Westimirlaud, hnt that tenure 
cannot be, I think, long, and in short it is under the Duke of 
Portland’s department,’ ^ 

It maybe said that Auckland, tlioiigh in intimati* eonneetion 
with the leading statesmen of the Tory party, had no oilicial 
knowledge of what had occurred, but the evidence of tluhse wlm 
had the most incontestable means of knowing is e{|ually decisive. 
Ponsonby, who had the most intimate private and official rela¬ 
tions with Lord Fitzwilliam, declared in Parliament that the 
^coalition would never have taken place hatl not his (trace rts 
ceived ample authority to reform the abuses wliieli lie knew 
existed in the Government.’^ Grattan, as his son n^porls, statcHl 
that the words of the Duke of Portland to him on the suliject 
were: ^ I have taken office, and I havc^ doiu* so lieeause 1 kmnv 
there was to be an entire change of system/''^ Burlo' assured 
Windham that, from a conversation with J^)rfhiml sliortly aftcm 
the coalition, he gathered that, rightly or wrongly, he ' considered 
without a doubt that the admi] list rat ion of Ireland was hdt 
wholly to him, and without any otlua* ivservc^s than wliat. are 
supposed in every wise and sober servant of the (h'own;and 
Pitzwilliam himself, who took a leading pai’t througli the whole 
negotiation, has left a most emphatic statennmf, to the same 
effect. W^hen the Duke of Portland,’ he wrofe, and lus friends 


^ Beresford Corwspondenee (pri- 
Tately printed), ii. 37, 38. 

* Irish Bari. Del), xv. 184. 


® (?rutians JJfi\ iv. 133. 

* WindljartCs 'Diary, p. 322. 
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most disgraceful life, or from permitting others to lea<^ it 
—an abandoned licentiousness was the fixed habit o& 
the court; the profligate excesses committed during the 
carnival provoked the anger of the preachers, some of the 
courtiers were refused Christian burial on account of the cir¬ 
cumstances attending their death, and the expressions uttered 
by them in their last moments: this happened even in the 
case of the king’s especial favourites. 

Thus, the rigid spirit of Catholicism prevailing, though 
favoured in many ways by the court, was yet in effect and 
essentially in direct opposition to it. 

The king, moreover, persevered in the old system of 
politics, which was manifested principally' in his hostility to 
Spain. At any other time this would have signified nothing; 
but at the moment we are treating of, the religious principle, 
even in France, was more powerful than regard for national 
interests; as the Huguenots felt bound to the Protestants of 
-the Netherlands, so did the Catholics consider themselves the 
natural allies of Philip II and Farnese. The Jesuits, who 
had performed so many services for the Spanish power in the 
Netherlands, could not look on without alarm, when it became 
obvious to them that the enemies they had combated there 
were receiving aid and support in France, 

To this cause of uneasiness was added the death of the 
duke of Alengon, which took place in 1584, and as the king 
had no heir, nor any hope of one, Henry of Navarre became 
presumptive heir to the throne. 

The fear of future evil has perhaps more influence over 
the minds of men than a misfortune actually present; the 
prospect of Henry’s accession caused the utmost agitation 
among the French Catholics,’- and above all, as was natural, 
in the Guises^ the old antagonists of Navarre^ w 4 io feared the 
influence he must acquire even as heir to the throne—how 
much more then the power he would exercise as king. We 

^ A document was at that time published in Rome, shewing how 
desirable it was that a Guise should succeed to the throne: “Della 
inclinatione de’ cattolici verso la casa di Ghisa e del servitio che rice- 
vera la christianita et il re cattolico della successione di uno di quei 
principi.” This paper was sent to Spain ; it was ascribed to Cardinal 
d’Este. Dispaccio Veneto, 1584, imo Dcbr. 
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cannot be surprised that they should look to Philip of Spain 
• for support. 

And nothing could be more welcome to that monarch in 
the general state of his policy at that moment. He was not 
withheld by any scruple from entering into a formal treaty 
with the subjects of a foreign prince. 

The principal question remaining was, whether Rome, 
where the union of princes with the Church had been so much 
talked of, would sanction the insurrection of powerful vassals 
against their sovereign. 

And it cannot be denied that this sanction was accorded. 
There were some of the Guise party whose consciences were 
uneasy at the step about to be taken; the Jesuit Matthieu 
therefore proceeded to Rome for the purpose of obtaining a 
declaration from the pope, by which their scruples might be 
set at rest. On hearing the representations of Matthieu, 
Gregory declared that he fully approved the intention of the 
French princes to take up arms against heretics, and that he 
removed every ^cruple they might entertain on the subject. 
He had no doubt but that the king would himself approve 
their purpose; but even if he should not do so, they must 
nevertheless proceed with their plans, and pursue them till 
they achieved the grand object of exterminating the heretics.^ 
The process against Henry of Navarre had been already 
commenced; before its conclusion Sixtus V had ascended 
the papal throne, and he pronounced sentence of excom¬ 
munication against Navarre and Condd. By this act he gave 
a more effectual assistance to the purposes of the League than 
he could have afforded by any other mode of co-operation.^ 

The Guises had already taken arms, and laboured to 
get as many provinces and fortified towns as they possibly 
could into tfieir own hands. 

At the first movement they made themselves masters of 
many important places, as Verdun, Toul, Lyons, Bourges, 

^ Claude Matthieu au due de Nevers, ii Fevr. 1585. This is 
perhaps the most important piece of information given in the whole 
fourth vol'ume of Capefigue, Reforme, <&c., p. 173. 

* Maifei, Historiarum ab Excessu Gregorii XIII, lib. i. p. 10 : 

‘ ‘ Infinitis foederatorum precibus et regis Philippi supplicatione horta- 
tuque hand aegre se adduci est passus, ut Hugonotas eorunique duces 
poelestibus armis insectaretur.’^ 

yOL. L 
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Orleans, and Mezi^res, without drawing a sword. To avoW ^ 
the appearance of being vanquished by force, the king then# 
recurred to a method he had already adopted, and declared 
their cause his own. But in order to be admitted to their 
alliance, he was obliged to ratify and extend the conquest 
of the League by formal treaty, and saw himself obliged to 
surrender Burgundy, Champagne, a great part of Picardy, 
and many fortified places in other parts of the kingdom, to 
the possession of the Guise party.^ 

These things being arranged, the king and the Guises 
proceeded to prosecute the war against the Protestants in 
common. But with how great a difference ! The king took 
half-measures only, and all were utterly ineffectual. The 
Catholics even suspected him of wishing success to the Pro¬ 
testant arms, that so he might seem to be compelled by the 
menacing aspect of their force to conclude a peace disadvan¬ 
tageous to the Catholic interest. Guise, on the contrary, 
took an oath, that should God grmit him victory, he would 
not dismount from his horse until he had established the 
Catholic religion in France for ever. With®his own troops, 
and not those of .the king, he surprised the Germans at 
Auneau, when they were marching to the assistance of the 
Huguenots, whose best hopes were placed on their aid, and 
annihilated them completely. 

The pope compared him with Judas Maccabeus. He 
was indeed a man whose grandeur of character commanded 
tire passionate homage of the people, and he became the 
idol of all Catholics. 

The king was,- on the contrary, in a position of the utmost 
difficulty j he did not know what to do, nor even what to 
desire. The papal ambassador, Morosini, declared that he 
seemed to consist, as it were, of two persons : he wished for 
the downfall of the Huguenots, and dreaded it quite as 
much; he feared the defeat of the Catholics, and yet desired 
it: such was the effect of this mental discord, that he no 
longer dared to follow his own inclinations, and could nfot 
even trust his own thoughts.^ 


^ Reflections of Cardinal Ossat on the eflects of the League in 
France : Life of Cardinal Ossat, i. 44. 

^ Dispaccio Morosini in Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V, p. 346 : “ II r^, 
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** This was a state of mind which inevitably deprived him 
•of the confidence of all, and could not but tend to utter 
ruin. 

The Catholics firmly believed that the very man who 
had placed himself at their head was secretly opposed to 
them. Every transient occasion of intercourse with the 
adherents of Navarre, every mark of favour, however trifling, 
bestowed on a Protestant, was counted against him; all 
maintained that the most Christian king himself was the 
principal hindrance to a complete restoration of Catholicism, 
and they detested the king’s favourites, and above all the 
duke d’Epernon, with hatred all the more bitter, because 
Henry set him up in opposition to the Guises, and intrusted 
to him the most important governments of the realm. 

Under these circumstances, there was formed by the side 
of the league of the princes an alliance, whose members 
were of the burgher class, but whose object was equally the 
support of Catholicism. In every town the populace was 
acted on by preachers, who combined a furious opposition 
to the government with a vehement zeal for religion. In 
Paris things were carried still further; the project of a 
popular union for the defence of the Catholic faith was there 
formed, the first movers being three preachers and an 
' influential citizen.^ They bound themselves by oath, in the 
first instance, to shed the last drop of their blood in this 

tutlo cbe sia monarca si grande, e altrettanto povero; e quanto e 
povero, e altrettanto prodigo ; dimostra insigne pieta, e nel stesso 
tempo aborrisce la sagra lega : e in campo contra gli heretici, e pure h 
geloso de’ progress! cattolici.” 

The Anonymo Capitolino, on the Life of Sixtus V, has some 
original information on this subject. He calls the founder Carlo Otto- 
mani, “ cittadinp onorato it was Charles Hotman who first communi¬ 
cated his plans to the preachers. At their very first meeting, Ottomani 
proposed an alliance with the princes ; at the second, Jan. 25, 1587, it 
was resolved to nominate sixteen persons, one for each quarter, “a cui 
si riferisse da persone fidate quanto vi si facesse e dicesse appartenente 
a fatti public! ” [to whom should be reported by trusty persons, what¬ 
ever was said or done in them relating to public affairs]. In the third 
meeting, which took place on Candlemas-day, a council of ten persons 
was named, with the right of raising contributions, and a deputation 
to the duke de Guise was at once agreed on. This account makes 
important additions to all we find regarding this matter in Cayet^ 
from Mauaut and Mahe^tre, and in Poulain, Thou, and Davilao 
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cause. Each then named a few trusty friends, and the fiftt ^ 
meeting was held at the cell of a monk in the Sorbonne.^ 
They soon perceived the possibility of comprising the whole 
city in their union; a small number was selected to form a 
committee, and conduct the movement; these men were 
empowered to levy money in any case demanding it. A 
member was appointed as superintendent for each of the 
sixteen quarters of the city; the -enrolling of members pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly, and with the utmost secrecy. The qualifi¬ 
cations of candidates were first discussed in the committee, 
and if they" were not approved, no further communication 
was made to them. They had agents in all the colleges, 
one for the audit-office, one for the procurators of the court, 
one for the clerks, one for the greffiers, &c. In a short 
time the whole city, which had before received a Catholic 
military organization, was comprehended in this more secret 
and more effective league; but not satisfied with Paris, its 
branches were sent forth to Orleans, Lyons, Toulouse, Bor¬ 
deaux, and Rouen, where associations wejre also formed, 
which despatched their delegates to the confederates in 
Paris. All then solemnly pledged themselves to labour for 
the removal of government abuses, and above all, to endure 
the presence of no Huguenot in France. 

This is the compact known as the League of the Sixteen. 

When its members found themselves arrived at a certain 
degree of strength, they gave notice to the Guises; and 
Mayenne, the brother of the duke, came with the most pro¬ 
found secrecy to Paris, when the union between the princes 
and the citizens was completed.^ 

Henry III already felt the ground trembling beneath his 
feet. The proceedings of his enemies were reported to him 
from day to day. In the Sorbonne they had become so 
bold as to propose the question whether it were permitted 
, to withdraw allegiance from a prince who neglects to per¬ 
form his duty; and to this question a reply was returned in 
the affirmative by a council of from thirty to forty doctors. 

The king was excessively irritated; he threatened to do as 

“ Nel pakzzo di Rens, dietro alia chiesa di S. Agostino, . . . 
giurarono tutti una scambievol lega non solo d^fensiva 
(Anonimo Capitol.) 
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Pope Sixtus had done, and chain the refractory preachers to 
•the galleys; but he did not possess the energy of the pontiff, 
and contented himself with ordering the advance of the 
Swiss who were in his service to the neighbourhood of the 
capital. 

Alarmed by the menace implied in this movement, the 
citizens sent to Guise entreating him to come and protect 
them. The king caused it to be intimated to him that a 
compliance with this request would be viewed unfavourably; 
but the duke appeared in Paris nevertheless. 

Every thing now seemed ready for a great explosion. 

The king commanded the Swiss to enter Paris, when it 
instantly burst forth. The city was immediately barricaded, 
the Swiss were driven back, and the Louvre was menaced. 
The king had no alternative but flight.^ 

The duke of Guise had before been master of a large 
portion of France; he was now in possession of Paris. 
The Bastille, the Arsenal, the Hotel de Ville, and all the 
surrounding p^g-ces fell into his hands. The king was 
completely overpowered. He was very soon compelled t6 
pronounce an interdict against the Protestant religion, and 
to resign various fortified places to the Guises, in addition 
to those they already held. The duke of Guise might now 
be considered as lord of half France, and Henry III gave 
him legal authority over the other half, by conferring on 
him the dignity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The 
States were convoked, and there could be no doubt but that 
Catholic opinions would predominate in that assembly. 
The most decisive measures were to be expected from it, 
ruinous for the Huguenots, and entirely to the advantage of 
the Catholic party. 

^ Maffei blames Guise for having suffered this : Inanis popularis 
aurae et infaustae potentiae ostentatione contentus, Henricum incolu- 
mem abire permittit.” (i. i. 3S.) 
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ir. SAVOY AND SWITZERLAND 

It will be readily perceived that the preponderance 
of Catholicism in the mighty realm of France would in¬ 
evitably produce a corresponding effect on the neighbouring 
# kingdoms and communities. 

The Catholic cantons of Switzerland attached themselves 
more closely than ever to the ecclesiastical principle and to 
the Spanish alliance. 

The establishment of a permanent “ nunciature ” was 
productive of the most remarkable effects in Switzerland as 
\vell as in Germany. 

In,the year 1586,- and immediately after the adoption of 
this measure, the Catholic cantons united to form the Golden 
or Borromean League, in which they bound themselves and 
their descendants for ever, “to live and die^n the true, un¬ 
doubted, ancient, apostolic Roman Catholic faith.” ^ There¬ 
upon they received the Host from the hand of the nuncio. 

If the party by which the administrative power was 
seized at Miihlhausen in the year 1587, had gone over to 
the Catholic creed, as they seemed on the point of doing, 
and if they had done so at the right moment, they would 
have been supported without doubt by the Catholics : con¬ 
ferences had already been held on the subject at the house 
of the nuncio in Lucerne; but the people of Miihlhausen 
deliberated too long. The Protestants, on the contrary, 
pressed forward their expedition with the utmost prompti¬ 
tude, and re-established the old government,* which was 
upon the whole favourable to themselves.^ 

It was, however, at this moment that the three forest 

^ “ Ihre ewigen Nachkommen ” (Their eternal posterity). This is 
the expression used in the records of the league.—Lanffer : Beschrei- 
bung helvetischer Geschichte, voL x. p. 331. 

^ The importance of the Miihlhausen affair, as regarded religion, 
is made very evident by the narrative of the Anonimo Capitol., founded 
on the reports of the nuncio, to which we shall again refer in examining 
Tempestir 
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<!^ntons, in concert with Zug, Lucerne, and Freiburg, took 
• a new and most important step. After long negotiations, 
they concluded a treaty with Spain on the 12th of May, 
1587, in which they promised to maintain perpetual friend¬ 
ship with the king, and conceded td^him the right of raising 
recruits in their territories, and of marching his troops 
through their mountains; Philip, on his side, making corre¬ 
sponding concessions to them. But the most important 
part of their mutual engagement was that each promised to 
aid the other to the utmost extent of their powers, in the 
event of either being involved in war on account of the holy 
apostolic religion.^ And in this treaty the six cantons made 
no exception; not even in favour of the confederated can¬ 
tons ; on the contrary, it was against them in particular that 
this part of the treaty must have been arranged, seeing that 
there was no other power with which there was any proba¬ 
bility of their being involved in a war from motives of 
religion. 

Here also then, how much more powerful was the 
inffuence of religious feeling than that of national attach¬ 
ment ! A community of faith now united the ancient 
Switzer with the house of Austria 1 The Confederation 
became for the moment a secondary consideration. 

It was most fortunate that no cause for immediate 
hostilities arose. The influence of this league was therefore 
confined in the first instance to Geneva. 

Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, a prince whose whole 
life had been marked by restless ambition, had often evinced 
a desire to seize the first favourable occasion for regaining 
possession of Geneva, regarding himself as the legitimate 
sovereign of that city; but his purposes had hitherto been 
always defeated by opposition from the Swiss and French, 
from both of whom the Genevese received protection. 

But circumstances were now altered; under the influence 
of Guise, Henry III promised, in the summer of 1588, that 
he would no longer impede any enterprise undertaken 
against Geneva. 

Receiving this intimation, the duke prepared himseli lor 

^ Traite d’alliance faite entre Philippe ll, &c. Dumont, Corps 
Diplomatique, vol. i. p. 459. 
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the attack. The Genevese did not lose their courage, an^ ^ 
made occasional incursions on the ducal territories. But, • 
on this occasion, Berne afforded them but very insufficient 
aid. The Catholic party had insinuated their partisans into 
the very midst of this city, closely interwoven as it was with, 
Protestant interests ; there was a faction there which would 
not have been unwilling to see Geneva fall into the hands 
of the duke/ It thus happened that he very soon gained 
the advantage. He had hitherto held the countships border¬ 
ing on Geneva under closely limited conditions, imposed on 
him by former treaties of peace with Berne ; he now seized 
the occasion, and made himself for the first time master in 
those districts. He expelled the Protestants, whom he had 
previously been obliged to tolerate, and made the whole 
country exclusively Catholic. Charles Emanuel had till 
that time been prohibited from erecting fortresses in that 
portion of his territories ; he then built them in places 
where he could make them serve not only for defence, but 
also for harassing Geneva. 

But before these affairs had proceeded**further, other 
enterprises had been undertaken, from which consequences 
of much more extensive importance might be expected, and 
which seemed not unlikely to produce a complete revolution 
in all the relations of Europe.' 


12. ATTACK ON ENGLAND 

The Netherlands were in great part subdued,^and nego¬ 
tiations had already commenced for the voluntary submission 
of the remainder. In Germany, the efforts of Catholicism 
had prevailed in many districts, and a project was conceived, 

^ The fifth article of the treaty leaves no doubt on the subject, even 
though the judicial evidence of guilt on the part of Wattenwyl is 
involved to a certain extent in obscurity. Extracts from contemporary 
pamphlets, and from the acts of the Council of Berne, are to be'’ found 
in Gelzer, Die drei letzen Jahrhunderte der Schweizergeschichte, vol. i. 
pp. 128, 137. 
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'f)y which those yet wanting to their triumph might be over- 
come. In France, the champion of Catholicism was pro¬ 
ceeding on a path that by victories, investment of fortresses, 
attachment of the people, and legitimate authority, seemed 
inevitably leading him to the possession of exclusive sove¬ 
reignty. The ancient metropolis of the Protestant faith, the 
city of Geneva, was no longer protected by her former 
allies. At this moment the plan was formed of laying the 
axe to the root of the tree by an attack on England. 

The central point of the Protestant power and policy 
was without doubt in England; the provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands yet remaining unsubdued, as well as the Huguenots of 
France, found their principal support in Queen Elizabeth. 

But the internal struggle had, as we have seen, already 
commenced even in England. Swarms of Jesuits and pupils 
from the seminaries, impelled by religious enthusiasm, sedu¬ 
lously cultivated for this very purpose, and by the desire to 
revisit their native country, were constantly pouring into the 
kingdom ; Elizabeth opposing them by the utmost severity 
of laws enacted to that end. In the year 1582, it was 
declared high treason to attempt the perversion of one of 
her subjects from the established religion of the realm to 
that of Eome.^ In 1585, she conimanded all Jesuits and 
priests of the seminaries to depart from England within forty 
days, under pain of being punished as traitors, much in the 
same manner as so many Catholic princes had dealt with 
the Protestants in driving them from their several territories.*^ 
To this effect she then brought the high court of commission 
into operation; a tribunal expressly appointed to take cog¬ 
nizance of all offences against the acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, not only in accordance with the usual forms of 
law, but b^ all means that could be devised, even to the 
exaction of a corporal oath; a kind of Protestant Inquisi¬ 
tion.^ Elizabeth was, nevertheless, extremely anxious to 

^ Caraden, Rerum Anglicarum Annales regnante Elizabetha, i.p. 349. 

® Ibid. p. 396. 

® well by the oaths of twelve good and lawful men, as also 
by witnesses, and all other means and ways you can devise.”—Neal, 
History of the Puritans, vol, i. p. 414. It should at least have been 
lawful means and ways.” 
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-were to be enticed into a coalition with Mr. Pitt’s administra¬ 
tion, it was necessary to hold out such lures as would make the 
ooalition palatable, or even possible, for them to accede to. If 
the general management and superintendence of Ireland had 
not been offered to his Grace, that coalition would never have 
taken place. The sentiments that he had entertained and 
the language he had held so publicly for many years back on 
the subject, rendered it a point that could not be dispensed 
with. Accordingly it was offered from the beginning of the 
negotiation, as was also the Home Department of Secretary of 
State.’’- 

When the coalition took place, Pitzwilliam was appointed 
President of the Council; but as there appears to have been a 
difficulty in finding a Whig Lord Lieutenant, in fulfilment of 
the arrangement that has been indicated, Pitzwilliam, after long 
hesitation and with great reluctance, consented to accept the 
post. It was stipulated that Lord Westmorland must first be 
provided for, but subject to this condition the nomination was 
fully accepted by Pitt. It was settled, at least as early as 
August 11,^ and the arrangement seems to me quite inexpli¬ 
cable, except on the supposition that some real change of policy 
was contemplated, and that Irish affairs were in a very special 
sense under the direction of the Whig section of the Cabinet. 
Lord Pitzwilliam had scarcely a month before accepted a Cabinet 
office in England. He had no wish to go to Ireland, and Lord 
Westmorland never appears to have intimated any intention of 
resigning. If it was intended to make no change in the system 
of governing Ireland, the whole proceeding is unintelligible. 


^ Seeo7id Letter to Lord Carlisle, 
pp. 25, 26. Grattan, in one of his 
speeches on the subject, said: ‘It has 
been said that the reform of abuses 
in Ireland formed no part of the 
ground of the coalition. I do not 
pretend to say what did form that 
ground, but I do say that one quarter 
of the Cabinet did assert that a prin¬ 
cipal inducement to his acceptance 
of oflice was a reform in the abuses 
of the Irish Government. . . . One 
great motive to the acceptance of 
office was stated to be very extensive 
powers in Ireland.’ (Jris/i Pari. Deb. 
XV. 191.) Lord Holland says that 


the Duke of Portland distinctly en- 
couroged th ese hopes. ‘ “ At 1 east we 
have secured the Catholics,” said he 
to some English friends ; and he did 
not scruple to affirm to Mr. Grat¬ 
tan that his chief object in taking 
office was to secure the objects which 
the Irish Whigs had pursued, and a 
large share of the patronage and 
power in Ireland to their party. 
Nearly thus did Lord Fitzwilliam 
understand it.’ {Meins, of the Whig 
Party, i. 74.) 

2 See Buckingham’s CoKrts and 
Cabinets of George III. ii. 281. 
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avoid the appearance of attacking liberty of consciencef* 
She affirmed that the Jesuits were not seeking the restora- ^ 
tion of their religion, but that their purpose was to lead the 
people to an insurrection against the government, and thus 
prepare the way for foreign enemies. The missionaries 
protested “ before God and the saints,” “ before heaven and. 
earth ” (as they expressed themselves), that their object was 
entirely and solely religious, and in nowise regarded ^ the 
queen’s majesty.^ But what understanding could discrimi- , 
nate between these motives ? The queen’s inquisitom were 
not to be satisfied with a simple affirmation. They demanded 
an explicit declaration, as to whether or not the anathema 
pronounced against Elizabeth by Pius V was lawful and 
binding on Englishmen. The prisoners were also required 
to say what they would do, and to which side they would 
attach themselves, in the event of the pope’s absolving them 
from their allegiance, and making an attack on England. 
The harassed and frightened men saw no means of extricat- . 
ing themselves from such a dilemma. They made an 
attempt by declaring that they would render unto Caesar 
the things which were Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
which were God’s ; but their judges interpreted this subter¬ 
fuge itself as a confession. The prisons were accordingly 
crowded; execution was followed by execution ; and 
Catholicism also had its martyrs. Their number in the 
reign of Elizabeth has been calculated at two hundred. 
The zeal of the missionaries was not subdued by this 
oppression, as will be readily comprehended. The number 
of the refractory, the recusants, as they were called, increased 
with the increasing severity of the laws, and their exaspera¬ 
tion increased in like proportion. Pamphlets were circulated 
even about the court, in which the act of Judith tn destroy¬ 
ing Holofernes was held up as an example of piety and 
heroic courage worthy of imitation. The eyes of the greater 
number were still turned towards the imprisoned queen of 
Scotland, who, according to the papal decision, was the 

^ Campiani vita et martyrriim, p. 159 : Coram Deo profiteer et 
angelis eius, coram coelo terraque, coram mundo et hoc cui adsto 
tribunal!,—me nec criminis laesae majestatis nec perduellionis nec ullius 
in patriam coniurationis esse ream,” &c. 
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**legitimate queen of England. They' cherished a constant 
^ hope that a general revolution would be brought about by 
an attack from the Catholic sovereigns. In Italy and Spain 
the most fearful representations were circulated of cruelties 
practised on the true believers in England; accounts 
that could not fail to excite abhorrence in every Catholic 
heart.^ 

No man took more earnest part in this feeling than 
Pope Sixtus V. It is, doubtless, true, that he felt a sort 
of esteem for the personal qualities of Queen Elizabeth : 
her high and dauntless spirit awakened his admiration, and 
he even sent her an invitation to return into the bosom of 
the Catholic church. How extraordinary a proposition was 
this ! As if the power to choose remained with her: as 
if all her previous life, all that gave importance to her 
existence, her position in the world, had not bound her 
irrevocably to the interests of Protestantism; even though 
her convictions had not been entirely sincere. Elizabeth 
replied not a^ord; but she laughed. When the pope heard 
this, he declared that he must then think of means for 
depriving her of her dominions by force. 

Before that time he had but hinted at such a design, ' 
but in the spring of 1586 he openly proceeded to active 
measures, and boasted that he would support Philip of 
Spain in his enterprise against England with assistance of 
a very different character from that furnished to Charles V 
by earlier popes.^ 

In January, 1587, he made loud complaints of the 
dilatory proceedings of Spain, and insisted on the numerous 
advantages the king would derive from a victory over 

1 Theatj:jim crudelitatum haereticorum nosth temporis. It begins 
with: “Peculiaris descriptio crudelitatum et immanitatum schismatico- 
rum Angliae regnante Henrico VIII,” and concludes witb: “ Inquisi- 
tionis Anglicanae et facinorum crudelium Macbiavellanorum in Anglia 
et Plibernia a Calvinistis protestantibus sub Elizabetha etiamnum 
regnante peractorum descriptiones.’’ Plates are added, depicting 
unheard of tortures, a most horrible sight. 

2 Dispaccio Gritti, 31 Maggio, 1586 : “ Accresciuto quatro volto 
tanto.i II papa vorria che si fingesse d’andar contra Draco e si piegasse 
poi in Inghilterra. ” [The pope will send him four times as much ; 
he desires that a feint should be made of going to encounter Drake, 
but that the expedition should then turn towards England.] 
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England in relation to his future efforts for the perfect* 
subjugation of the Netherlands.^ 

He soon became much irritated by the delays of Spain; 
When Philip II published a pragmatical' imposing re¬ 
strictions on all ecclesiastical dignitarieSj^ and consequently 
affecting those claimed by the Roman Curia in his dominions, 
the pope burst into a flaming passion. What," he ex^ 
claimed, “ can Don Philip conduct himself thus violently 
against us, while he permits himself to be maltreated by a 

woman ? ” ^ . 

And the king was certainly not spared by Elizabeth; 
she openly took part with the people of the Netherlands, 
and her admirals, Drake in particular, made every coast of 
Europe and America insecure. What Pope Sixtus had 
uttered was in fact the question secretly asked by all 
Catholics,—they were astonished at the long endurance of 
that mighty sovereign, and the many injuries he had suffered 
without avenging them. The cortes of Castile exhorted him 
no longer to defer the exaction of vengea'hce. ^ 

Philip received even personal insults. _ He was made the 
subject of mockery in masks and comedies. This was on 
one occasion reported to him, when the aged monarch, who 
had always been accustomed to reverence, sprang up from 
his chair in a state of irritation, such as had never before 
been seen in him. 

In these dispositions were the pope and king, when they 
received intelligence that Elizabeth had caused the im¬ 
prisoned queen of Scotland to be put to death. This is not 
the place to inquire into the legal right she may have had 
for commanding this execution : it must, upon the whole, 
be regarded as an act of political justice. The first thought 
of it arose, so far as I can discover, at the tifne of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The bishop of London, 
in one of his letters to Lord Burleigh, expresses his fear 
lest so treacherous a beginning should have its continuation 
in England. He thinks the ground of this peril to be 
principally in the Scottish queen. “The security of the 

• 

^ Dispaccio, Gritti, lo Genn, 1587. 

= “ Dolendosi die ’1 re si lascia strapazzar da una donna e vuol poi 
bravar con lei (Sua Santita).’’ 
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^kingdom,” he declares, “ demands that her head should be 
» cut off*” X But how much more powerful had the Catholic 
party now become in Europe 1 How much more violent 
was the excitement and commotion it was now causing in 
England itself I Mary Stuart maintained at all times a 
secret correspondence with her cousins the Guises, with the 
king of Spain, and the pope; she was in alliance with all 
the disaffected in England. The Catholic principle, in so 
far as it was from its nature opposed to the existing govern¬ 
ment, was represented by Mary Stuart. On the first success 
of the Catholic party, she would indubitably have been 
proclaimed queen of England. This was her position : it 
resulted from the state of things; but it is also certain that 
she made no attempt to withdraw from it, and it cost her 
the forfeit of her life. 

But this execution brought the plans of Philip and the 
pope to maturity. This was beyond what they could endure. 
Sixtus filled the consistory with his vociferations against the 
English Jezebel, who had laid hands on the anointed head 
of a princess subject to none but Jesus Christ, and, as she 
had herself acknowledged, to his vicegerent. To shew^ how 
cordially he approved of the activity displayed by the 
Catholic opposition in England, he raised William, Allen, 
the first founder of the seminaries, to the dignity of cardinal; 
an elevation which was regarded, at least in Rome, as a 
declaration of war against England. A formal treaty was 
also now concluded between Philip and the pope,^— Sixtus 
promising the king a million scudi in aid of the enter¬ 
prise ; but as he was always on his guard, especially where 
money was in question, he pledged himself to pay it when 
Philip should have taken possession of an English sea-port. 

^ Edwin Sandys to Lord Burghley, Fulham, 5th of Sept. 1572: 
“The saftie of our quene and realnie, yf God wil, furtwilh to cutte of 
the Scotish queues heade; ipsa est nostri fundi calaniitas.”—Ellis’s 
Letters, 2nd series, vul. iii. p. 25. 

^ The original views of the pope, Dispaccio Gritti, 27 Giugno, 1587 : 
“ II papa fa gran offerta al re per I’impressa d’Ingliilterra, ma vuole la 
denoi^ination del re e che'l re^no sia fettdo della chtesad^ [The pope 
made a large offer to the king for the expedition against England, but 
he wishes to have the nomination of the king, a?id that the kin^dotfi 
shall be a fief of the Church.'^ 
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“ Let your majesty no longer delay,” he wrote to the king,*' 
“ for all delay will tend to change a good intention into a 
bad performance 1 ’’ Philip called every resource of his 
kingdom into action, and fitted out the Armada called the 

“ Invincible.” . 

And thus the powers of Italy and Spam, from which 
so mighty an influence had gone forth over the whole world, 
aroused themselves for an attack upon England. The king 
had caused a collection to be made from the archives of 
Simancas, of all the claims he possessed to the English 
throne on the extinction of the line of Stuart. The expe¬ 
dition was associated in his mind with the most brilliant 
prospects, especially that of universal dominion over the seas. 

All things seemed now combining towards one result 
the ascendancy of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed 
attack on the Huguenots in France, the attempt upon 
Geneva, the enterprise against England. At the same 
moment, a decidedly Catholic sovereign, Sigismund III, 
succeeded to the crown of Poland (an event of which we 
shall speak further hereafter), with the prosiTect of future 
accession to the throne of Sweden. 

But whenever any principle, be it what it may, tends to 
the establishment of absolute dominion in Europe, there is 
invariably opposed to it a vigorous resistance, having its 
origin in the deepest springs of human nature. 

Philip found himself confronted in England by the 
national energies in all the force of their youth, and elevated 
by the full consciousness of their destiny. The bold corsairs, 
who had rendered every sea unsafe, gathered around the 
coasts of their native land. The whole body of the Pro¬ 
testants, even the Puritans, although they had been 
oppressed as heavily as the Catholics, rallied afound the 
queen, who now maintained to an admirable degree that 
masculine courage with which she was endowed, and gave 
proof of her princely talent of winning, retaining, and con¬ 
trolling the minds of men. The insular position of the 
country, and even the elements, co-operated to the defence 
of England. The invincible Armada was annihilated^ven 
before the assault had been luade: the expedition failed 
completely. 
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• It is, nevertheless, evident that the plan, the great 
• purpose itself, was not immediately abandoned. 

The Catholics were reminded by the writers of their 
party that Julius Caesar, as well as Henry VII, the grand¬ 
father of Elizabeth, had both been unfortunate in their first 
attempts on England, but had at last become masters of the 
country,—that God often delayed the victory of the faithful. 
The children of Israel, in the war that they had undertaken 
by express command of God, with the tribe of Benjamin, 
were twice beaten with great loss. It was not until the third 
attack that they gained the victory : ‘‘ Then, the devouring 
flames made desolate all the towns and villages of Benjamin, 
—men and cattle were slain by the edge of the sword.” 
“ Therefore,” they exclaimed, “ let the English ponder on 
these things, and not be too much elated because their 
chastisement is delayed.” ^ 

Neither had Philip of Spain by any means lost his 
courage. He proposed to fit out smaller and more easily- 
managed vessels, and with these at once to attempt a landing 
on the EnglisR coast, without waiting in the Channel to be 
joined by the force of the Netherlands. In the arsenal at 
Lisbon preparations proceeded with the utmost activity. 
The king was resolved to stake every thing upon the under¬ 
taking, even should he be obliged, as he once said at table, 
to sell the silver candlesticks that stood before him.^ 

. But while this project was occupying his thoughts, other 
prospects were opened to his view,—a new theatre pre¬ 
sented itself for the activity of the powers wielded by Roman 
Catholicism as now represented by Spain and Italy. 

^ Andreae Philopatri (Parsoni) ad Elizabethae reginae Angliae 
cdiclum responsio, §§ 146, 147 : '‘Nulla,” be adds, “ipsoram fortitu- 
dine repulsa*vds est, sed iis potius casibus, qui saepissime in res bellicas 
solent incidere, aeris nimirum inclementia, maris incogniti inexperientia 
nonnullorumque fortassis hominum vel negligentia vel inscitia, Dei 
denique voluntate, quia forte misericors dominus arborem infructuosam 
dimiltere adhuc voluit ad tertium annum evangelicum.” 

^ Dispacci Gradenigo, 29 Sett. 1588: “ Si come il re ha sentito molto 
questo accidente di mala fortuna, cosi mostra di esser piu die mai riso- 
luto di seguitar la impresa con tutte le sue forze.”—11 Ott.: “ S. bV'' sta 
ardenlTssima nel pensar e trattar le provision! per I’anno future.”— 
I Nov.: "Si venderaiino,” the king exclaimed, " esti candellieri, 
quando non yi si^ altro modo di far danari,” 
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A short time after the calamitous dispersion of the 
Spanish fleet, a reaction took place in France, unlooked 
for, and, as so frequently has been the case, violent and 
sanguinary. 

At the moment when the duke of Guise, who ruled the 
states of Blois at his will, seemed, by virtue of his office of 
constable, to be on the point of gathering the whole power 
of the kingdom into his hands, Henry III caused him to 
be assassinated. That king, perceiving himself beset and 
enchained by the Spanish and Catholic party, tore himself 
at once from their trammels, and placed himself in direct 
opposition to them. 

But the death of Guise did not extinguish his party nor 
annihilate the League. This latter assumed for the first time 
a position of undisguised hostility, and allied itself more 
closely than ever with Spain. 

Pope Sixtus was entirely on the side of this party. 

The assassination of the duke, whom he loved and 
admired, and in whom he beheld a pillar of the Church, had 
already caused him extreme regret and indignation; ^ he 
found it an insufferable addition when Cardinal Guise was 
also murdered. “ A cardinal-priest! ” he exclaimed in the 
consistory, “ a noble member of the Holy See, without pro¬ 
cess or judgment, by the secular arm, as if there were no 
pope in the world, as if there were no longer any God! ” 
He reproached his legate Morosini for not having instantly 
excommunicated the king. He ought to have done it even 
though it had cost him a hundred times his life. 

^ The pope also complained very particularly that ITenry III had 
contrived to obtain a brief from him ‘‘ che li concesse poter esse assolto 
da qualsivoglia peccato anco riservato alia sede apostolica, col quale si 
voglia hora coprire il grave peccato che ha fatto ” [which conceded to 
him the power of being absolved from any sin whatsoever, if still 
reserved to the Apostolic See, and with which he now desires to cover 
the heavy offence that he has committed.] (Dispaccio Veneto.)* 

2 Tempesti, ii. 137, gives both the speech of the pope at full length, 
and the letter to Morosini : “ J^ssendo ammazzato il cardinale,” it says. 
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^ The king was but slightly disturbed by the pope’s indig- 
^ nation, and could not be induced to give liberty to Cardinal 
Lourbon, or the archbishop of Lyons, whom he had also 
imprisoned. He was continually urged by the Roman court 
to declare Henry of Navarre incapable of succeeding to the 
thione, but instead of doing so, he entered into alliance with 
him. 

1 he pope then resolved to adopt measures of the utter¬ 
most severity ; he cited the king to appear in person at the 
court of Rome, there to render an account for having 
murdered a^ cardinal, and threatened him with excom¬ 
munication if he failed to release his prisoners within a 
specified time. 

Sixtus declared that he was bound to act thus; should he 
do otherwise, he must answer for it to God as the most use¬ 
less of pontiffs ; but since he had thus fulfilled his duty, he 
need not fear the whole world; he made no doubt that 
Henry III would perish as King Saul had done.^ 

By the zealous Catholics and the adherents of the League, 
the king was abhorred as a reprobate and outcast, and the 
demonstrations of the pope confirmed them in their violent 
opposition. Before it could have been expected, his predic- 
tion was fulfilled. On the 23rd of June the Monitorium was 
published in France; on the ist of August the king was 
assassinated by Clement. 

The pope himself was amazed : “ In the midst of his 
army, he exclaimed, on the point of conquering Paris, in 
his own cabinet, he has been struck down by a poor monk, 
pd at one blow.” He attributed this to the immediate 
intervention of God, who thereby testified that he would not 
abandon France.^ 


I‘ in faccia d» V. Iir™\ legato a latere, come non ha publicato 
1 mterdetto, ancorche gliene fossero andate cento vite^” 

\Dispaccio Veneto 20 Maggio, 1589: ‘^1 papa accusa la sua 
neghgentia di non haver fatto, dipoi mesi 5 che gli e stato ammazzato un 
cardmale e tenutone iin’ altro prigione con un arcivescovo, alcuna 
rimostratione o provisione. Dubita delF ira di Dio, &c.” [The pope 
accuses himself of negligence for not having made any remonstrance, or 
^ five months that have elapsed since one 

carding# has been assassinated, and another, with an archbishop, kept 
prisoner ; he fears the wrath of God, &c.] ^ 

I Sett. ; “II papa nel consistorio discorrc, che 
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How is it that an opinion so erroneous can possibly have 
gained possession of the minds of men ? This convictioif 
prevailed among innumerable Catholics ; “ It is to the hand 
of the Almighty alone,” wrote Mendoza to Philip, “ that we 
must ascribe this happy event.” ^ In the distant university 
of Ingolstadt, the young Maximilian of Bavaria was then 
pursuing his studies, and in one of the first letters from his 
hands remaining to our days, he expresses to his mother the 
joy which he had received from the intelligence that “ the 
king of France had been killed.” ^ 

This occurrence had nevertheless another and less 
auspicious aspect; Henry of Navarre, whom the pope had 
excommunicated, and whom the Guises so rancorously per¬ 
secuted, now succeeded to his legitimate rights,—a Protestant 
assumed the title of king of France. 

The League, Philip II, and the pope were resolved that 
they would not suffer him on any condition to attain to the 
enjoyment of his kingdom. The pope sent a new legate to 
France in the place of Morosini, who appeared to be much 
too lukewarm. This was Gaetano, who was^believed to be 
disposed to the Spanish party, and the pontiff gave him a sum 
of money, a thing he had never done before, to be applied 
as might be most advantageous for the purposes of the 
League. He was commanded above all things to take care 
that no other than a Catholic should be king of France. 
The crown ought without doubt to belong to a prince of the 
blood, but that was not the only condition to be insisted on ; 
the strict order of hereditary succession had more than once 
been departed from, but never had a heretic been accepted ; 
the first essential was that the king should be a good 
Catholic.^ 

’1 successo della morte del re di Francia si ha da conoacer dal volei* 
espresso del Signor Dio, e che percio si doveva confidar che continua- 
rebbe al haver quel regno nella sua protettione.” 

^ Capefigue, v. 290. 

- Wolf, Maximilian I, pt. i. p. 107. 

* Dispaccio Veneto 30 Sett. The popedeclare.s ; “che non impor- 
tava che ’1 fosse eletto pin del sangue che di altra famiglia, essendo cib 
altre volte occorso, ma inai eretico dopo la nostra religione : che Savoia, 
Lorena e forse an che Uinena pretendeva la corona : che S. iton vuol 
favorir I’lino pin che Taltro,” Extract from the Instruction in Tempesti, 
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In this disposition of mind the pope considered it even 
•praiseworthy in the duke of Savoy, that he had taken advan¬ 
tage of the disorders prevailing in France, to gain possession 
of Saliizzo, which then belonged to the French. It was 
better, Sixtus declared, that the duke should take it than that 
it should fall into the hands of the heretics.^ 

And now every thing depended on securing that the 
League should be victorious in the conflict with Henry IV. 

To this effect a new treaty was concluded between Spain 
and the pope. The most zealous of the Inquisitors, Cardinal 
Sanseverina, was intrusted, under the seal of confession, with 
the arrangement of the terms. The pope promised to send 
without fail an army of fifteen thousand foot and eight hun¬ 
dred horse into France, and further declared himself ready to 
furnish subsidies when the king should have penetrated with 
a powerful army into that kingdom; the papal forces were 
to be commanded by the duke of Urbino, a subject of the 
pope and an adherent of the king of Spain. 

And thus were these Spanish and Italian powers, com¬ 
bined with their adherents in France, prepared in arms to 
secure the throne of that country to their party for ever. 

A more attractive prospect could not have been laid open, 
either to the Spanish sovereign or the pope. Philip wmuld 
render himself and bis successors for ever free from that 
ancient rivalry by which the efforts of Spain had so long 
been restricted; the sequel showed how much he had it at 
heart. For the papal power also it would have been an 
immense advance to have exercised an active influence in 
placing a sovereign on the throne of France. Gaetano was 
accordingly directed to demand the introduction of the 

ii. 233. Among other documents is a letter from the pope to King 
Philip II, i» which he speaks of the raising of the siege of Paris after 
the death of Plenry III: it is to be attributed to God and the Virgin, to 
the King of Spain and his ambassador, Mendoza : “ da dio benedetto et 
dalP intercessione della beatissima vergine di Loreto, alia quele questa 
villa fece im publico voto.” 21 Ag. 1590. 

^ The pope was reproached on that account : “ il papa si giustifica 
con molte ragioni della impresa che’l sopradetto duca ha fatto del 
marchesato di Saluzzo con sua partiqipatione.” (Dispaccio Veneto.) 

^ Authentic information in the autobiography of the cardinal, adopted 
by Tenipesti, ii. 236. 
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Independently of all negotiations^ tlie mere fl^ct of tlie acces¬ 
sion of a great portion of the Whig party to office had a powerful 
and an immediate effect in Ireland. Portland had been Lord 
Lieutenant when the independence of the Irish Parlianient had 
been conceded in 1782; he was known to be in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, and Grattan had long regarded him with an ad¬ 
miration which he would scarcely have felt if he had had tiie 
advantage of perusing his confidential despatches. Pitzwilliam 
was extremely popular in Ireland from his large property, liis 
decided advocacy of the Catholics, and his close friendship witli 
Grattan. Ponsonby, who had publicly committed himself to the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament, and to a moderate parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and Grattan, who was the most poweriul advo¬ 
cate of both measures, had long been in closer connection and 
correspondence with the party which had joined the Government 
than with any other section of English politicians. They were 
essentially Whigs, and it was inevitable that, their inlliience and 
their policy should appear to have gained by the coalition of the 
Whig leaders with the Government, Nor did there seem any 
reason for believing that the completion of tlic Act of 1703 would 
be distasteful to the other section of the Cabinet. Tlie policy 
of admitting the Catholics to political power was the policy of 
Pitt. It had been steadily advocated by his Government. The 
opposition which I'estricted or delayed the measure did not come 
from England, or from the Irish Parliament, or, to any consider-’ 
able extent, from the Irish Protestants, but from a small jinilo 
of high officials in Ireland under the guidance of Fitzgibbon. 
Irish public opinion was now in so dangerous and critical a con¬ 
dition that it would be in the highest degree calamitous to raise 
hopes and then refuse to fulfil them, and the simple fact of' flio 
accession of the Duke of Portland and Lord Pitzwilliam to power 
at once brought the Catholic question again to the forefront. 
'I have the best grounds for believing^ Lord Pitzwilliam after¬ 
wards wrote, Hhat on the day of the Duke of Portland's kissing 
hands, it was determined to bring it [the Catholic question] 
forward this session. All the old friends with whom he had 
acted when he was here as Lord Lieutenant, and whom, it w^as 
concluded, he would again call to his councils on taking to him¬ 
self the government, of which there was at that time a general 
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Inquisition, and the abolition of the privileges claimed by 
the Gallican church ; but the most significant of all triumphs 
would have been exclusion of a legitimate prince from the 
throne, on considerations purely religious ; the ecclesiastical 
impulse then pervading the world in all directions would 
thereby have achieved complete supremacy. 
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expectation, were known from their public declarations and 
from their proceedings in Parliament to intend a full and com¬ 
plete emancipation 5 his own opinions were universally believed 
to coincide with his Irish friends’, as to my knowledge they 
certainly did. Immediate measures were therefore taken by the 
Catholics preparatory to the expected change of administration 
here.’^ 

The first proceeding of Lord Pitzwilliam, after he had con¬ 
sented to be the future Lord Lieutenant, is very significant, and 
shows decisively how fully his position was recognised by Pitt’s 
section of the Cabinet. As early as August 11 he wrote to 
Thomas Grenville, who was then in a diplomatic capacity at 
Vienna, ofifering him the post of Chief Secretary in his coming 
administration. Thomas Grenville was brother of Lord Gren¬ 
ville, the Secretary for Foreign Afihirs and one of the most 
important colleagues of Pitt before the coalition had taken place. 
It must also be noticed that he had been offered and had refused 
this oflfce in 1782, when the Duke of Portland had been mad© 
Lord Lieutenant.^ Thomas Grenville would have greatly pre¬ 
ferred an English post, but he was veiy anxious to leave the 
Continent ,* and after consultation with his brother, and with the 
full assent of his brother, he accepted the office, expressing, how¬ 
ever, at the same time his hope that if an English office became 
vacant, Portland would not forget his claims.® 

Not quite a fortnight after he had written to Thomas Gren¬ 
ville, Lord Pitzwilliam wrote to Grattan. He stated that, though 
he was not yet appointed to succeed Lord Westmorland, there 
was certainly ^ great probability of that event taking place very 
soon; ’ that he intended to pursue the same system as the Duke 
of Portland had pursued when he was Lord Lieutenant • that 
his main object would be ^ to purify, as far as circumstances and 
prudence will permit, the principles of government, in the hopes 
of thereby restoring it to that tone and spirit which so happily 
prevailed formerly,’ but that he despaired of succeeding in this 
Uittempt unless he obtained the support of distinguished Irish¬ 
men. ^It is, sir, to you,’ he added, ‘and your friends the 
Ponsonbys, that I look for assistance. . . . Without the hope, 

^ First Letter to Lord, Carlisle, p. 16 . 

.2 Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets, ii. 299 ^ pp^ 277, 300 . 
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wMch I am vain enougli to entertain, of that assistance, I Hlioukl 
decline engaging in so hopeless a task as the government of 
Ireland. It is that assistance which I am, therefore, now solicit¬ 
ing. I know well the honourable, the useful, the important 
support Government has received at your hands on many cri¬ 
tical occasions and at different periods; but except during the 
momentary administration of the Duke of Portland, 1 belie\o it 
has so happened that you never have approached the t'astle in 

confidence and avowed friendship; gi'cat obstacles luno alwajs 

stood in the way. Should these obstach's be removed, I trust 
that distance will no longer be necessary, and that I nuiy entcT- 
tain a hope of seeing yon form with the Castle that sort of inti¬ 
mate, direct, and avowed connection as will render support: 
doubly efficacious.’ In a postscript he added: ' I beg not to be 
quoted as having announced myself in the character of a Lord 
Lieutenant elect; my name not having yefi been mentioned to 
the Biing, on account of his absence at Weymouth. * 

Grattan, however, persisted in the re.solution which he had 
early formed that he would not take office iinihu* the C rown, 
and would content himself with giving an independent .siqiport. 
He appears to have considered that ho had pledged himself to 
such a course when he accepted a grant from Parliament, and 
he probably thought that in the very difficult positimi lie had 
assumed as at once the head of the reform party in Parliament 
and one of the chief opponents of the republican party in ITlsfer, 
it was essential to his authority that hisdi.siuteres(ednes.s .should 
be beyond possible suspicion. At the same time ho could not 
neglect the invitation of Lord Pitzwilliam. Early in Septembm* 
he went over to London to consult with the leading statesmen. 
The two Ponsonby brothers, Sir John Parnell tho Irish Ghan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and some other Irish politicians w(>ro 
there, and they had conferences not only with the Portland 
section of the Cabinet, but also with Pitt and with tho Gren¬ 
villes. As far as can now be gathered, Grattan does not appear 
to have at all desired the removal of all who held office under 
Lord Westmorland’s administration. With Sir John Parnell, 
at least, he was on terms of the most intimate friendship, and 
he insisted, in opposition to some of his own friends, that Parnell 
^ Grattan’s Lnfe, iv. 173 . (The letter was written August 23,17940 , 
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should continue in ojfficej but be seems to have represented 
that if any serious advance was to be made in the direction 
either of parliamentary reform or of Catholic emancipationj it 
would be necessary to remove some prominent officials, and 
especially the Chancellor, Lord Fitzgibbon. These men had 
been the most persistent and vehement opponents of all changes 
in those directions. They had defeated the efforts of the 
English Government in 1792, and in 1793 Fitzgibbon had done 
his utmost to destroy the conciliatory effect of the Belief Bill 
by a speech fraught with the bitterest invective against the 
Catholics. He had asserted, with a cynical boldness that no 
other politician had approached, the propriety of governing 
Ireland by corruption, and he was at the head of a small group 
who were virtually controlling the Executive and using all their 
power for the maintenance of monopolies and abuses. 

The particulars of the interviews in England are very im¬ 
perfectly preserved. Grattan noticed that the Grenvilles and 
Ponsonbys seemed cold and hostile to each other, and, although 
Pitt treated all parties with courtesy, some disquieting sentences 
fell from him. When Parnell spoke with congratulation of the 
union that was being accomplished between the Protestants and 
the Catholics, Pitt answered, ^ Very true, sir; but the question 
is, whose will they be ? ’ What does Ireland want ? ’ he said 
on another occasion to Grattan; ^ she has already got much,' ^ 
At the same time, for some weeks neither Portland nor Fitz- 
william, nor any member of their party, appears to have had the 
smallest doubt that the contemplated arrangements would be 
effected. The details, however, were still in the stage of conli- 
dential negotiation, and it is a singular fact that no communi¬ 
cation on the subject from the responsible minister, appears as 
yet to have been made to the Irish Government. In a letter 
written on September 5 to Auckland, Lord Sheffield mentions 
an interview which he had had with Douglas, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary of Lord Westmorland, and adds: ‘ It is curious that he 
seems to know nothing of the appointment of Loi^d Fitzwilliain 
to the viceroyalty of Ireland.' ^ 

It appears to me evident from these statements, that there 

2 iv, 174 - 177 . 237 . Compare Buckingham’s Cbur^s 

Auckland CoTreqwiideme, iii. and CalineU, ii. 313 . 
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had been much less frankness, fullness, and precision than there 
ought to have been in the discussion of Irish affairs. Tlie system 
of government to be pursued had not been clearly defined or 
settled, nor had the limits of the powers of the new minister 
been formally ascertained. On the other hand, the department 
of Ireland had been definitely placed under the direction of 
Portland, who was at the head of the Whig section of tlie 
Cabinet. Fitzwilliani as the representative of that section had 
been offered and had accepted the viceroyalty. Although the 
post was not yet vacant, he was actually engaged, with the full 
knowledge of Pitt, in framing the outline of his Government, 
and the ministerial Whigs had, as it seems to me, ample reason 
to conclude that Pitt was prepared to place the general direction 
of Irish affairs in their hands, and to assent to the system of 
policy which they notoriously advocated. The negotiation with 
Ponsonby and Grattan was carried on with perfect openness, and 
it could have but one significance. It must have meant that 
the G-overnment was inclined to look with favour on moderate 
parliamentary reform, and on the admission of tlie Catholics into 
the Irish Paidiament, or at least upon one of these measures. 
It was impossible that the steps which had been taken could be 
disclosed without raising in Ireland hopes which it would be 
most dangerous to disappoint. 

In the letters of Lord Grenville we may trace the first signs of 
the dissension which soon became so formidable. On September 
15 he wrote to Thomas Grenville: ^ I am afraid there is less dis¬ 
cretion on that subject [Ireland] than there should be. The 
intended successor of Lord Westmorland is talked of more 
openly than I think nseful at a time when there is yet no 
arrangement made for his quitting his station. But, what is 
worse than that, ideas are going about, and are much encoui'aged 
in Dublin, of new systems there, and of changes of men and 
measures. Whatever it may be prudent to do in that respect, I 
know that you will agree with me, that till the time comes when 
that question is to be considered with a view to acting upon it 
immediately, the less said about it the better.’ ^ 

Twelve days later, ina letter to Lord Buckingham, he complains 
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tliat Buckingliam had too readily believed vague reports about 
the Government of Ireland. ‘I know of no such measure as you 
say we have adopted. I have never varied in my opinion as to 
the impolicy of the conduct held in Ireland during the time of 
Lord Eockingham’s administration, nor do I believe that anyone 
is disposed to repeat that conduct now. ... I certainly have 
not, for one, consented, as you express it, to surrender Ireland 
to the Duke of Poi-tland and Lord Fitzwilliam, under the Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Ponsonby.’ At the same time he does not see why 
the Government should feel any particular interest in the exist- 
ing system in Ireland, and he added some enigmatical words 
which probably pointed to a great change in the constitutional 
relation of the two countries, that was already in the minds of 
the Ministers. ‘It has long appeared to me, and, I believe, to 
you also, that to make the connection with Ireland permanently 
useful to Great Britain, that connection must be strengthened by 
a systematic plan of measures, well considered and steadily pur¬ 
sued. Whether the present moment, or any other moment that 
is in near prospect, would be favourable to such a plan, is another 
and a more difficult question, but I am sure that every year that 
is lost increases the hazard of our situation as with respect to 
Ireland. ... I cannot conceive what other interest you or I 
have, or ought to have, on that subject except that Ireland should 
be so managed, if possible, as not to be an additional difficulty 
in our way, when so many others are likely to occur.’» 

It was not, however, till about the middle of October that the 
storm burst. The Duke of Portland urged the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of Fitzwilliam as a thing already arranged, and explanations 
speedily ensued, which disclosed an entirely unexpected amount 
of disagreement, and for more than a fortnight made it probable 
that the coalition would fall to pieces. 

The evidence concerning this quarrel is not very abundant or 
veiy consistent, but the chief points at issue may, I think, be 
ascertained wEh tolerable clearness. Pitt did not dispute that 
Lord Fitzwilliam had been duly designated as the future Lord 
Lmutenant of Ireland, but he maintained that Portland and 
Fitzwilliam had exceeded their powers when they communicated 

^ Buckingham’s Courts and CahmctSj ii. 305 , 306 . 
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with the Ponsonhys and other persons in Ireland, on the under¬ 
standing that a change of administration was immediately to 
take place, and especially when they intimated that Pitzgibbon 
was to be removed, and that a change in the system of govern¬ 
ment in Ireland was to be made. ‘ I am fully determined,' he 
wrote to Dundas, ' that I will not give way either to Lord ‘West¬ 
morland's recall without a proper situation for him here, or to 
Lord Pitzgibbon's removal on any terms.' ^ I am confirmed,' he 
wrote to Windham^ ^ in the impossibility either of consenting to 
the Chancellor’s removal, or of leaving either him or any of the 
supporters of Government exposed to the risk of the new sys¬ 
tem.' ^ Besides the impossibility of sacrificing any supporters of 
Government or exposing them to the risk of a new system, I 
ought to add that the very idea of a new system (as far as I 
understand what is meant by that term), and especially one 
formed without previous communication or concert with the rest 
of the King's servants here, or with the friends of Government 
in Ireland, is in itself what I feel it utterly impossible to accede 
to.' In a memorandum which he appears to have drawn up for 
his own use during the discussion, he expresses his opinion that 
the best solution of the difficulty would be that Lord Pitzwilliam 
should not go to Ireland, but that it was impossible, if satisfaction 
were given on other points, to put a negative on his going. The 
change of administration in Ireland, however, could only be per¬ 
mitted on four conditions. First, all idea of a new system of 
measures or of new principles of government in Ireland, as well 
as of any separate and exclusive right to conduct the department 
of Ireland differently from any other in the King’s service, must 
be disclaimed and relinquished; second, complete security must be 
given that Lord Fitzgibbon and all the supporters of Government 
shall not be displaced on the change, nor while they continue to 
act fairly in support of such a system as shall be approved in 
England; third, a seat in the Cabinet, and also a great Court 
office, must be found for Lord Westmorland; and fourth, an 
adequate provision must be made for Douglas, the present Chief 
Secretary.^ 

The dispute on both sides was extremely angry. The 
transfer of the chief management of Ireland to the Whig section 
1 Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, ii. 283, 289»291. 
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of the Cabinet had, it was said^ been one of tlie main conditions 
of the coalition; the selection from that section of a future Lord 
Lieutenant bad been one of its first results, and it could never 
have been intended—tbougb Pitt now evidently desired it—that 
the actual change should be postponed to a distant and indefinite 
future. The offer of the Chief Secretaryship to the brother of 
Lord Grenville, and the interviews of Pitt with Ponsonby and 
with Grattan, furnished on this point conclusive arguments. It 
had, it is true, been stipulated that Westmorland was to receive 
another office before Lord Pitzwilliara was appointed, but it was 
understood that Pitt would at once make it his business to create 
a vacancy, and it could not be seriously contended that he was 
unable to do so. The Duke of Portland, as a former Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had his own political connections in that 
country, and it had been very naturally assumed that when 
Ireland was again placed under his direction, those connections 
would be again entrusted with a great part of the administra¬ 
tion; in other words, that a change of power and patronage 
would take place, in some degree resembling that which 
follows a change of ministry in England. Grattan, it is true, 
who acted during the whole of this crisis with an admirable 
temper and moderation, appears to have cared very little 
what men were in office, but some of the other leaders of his 
party placed no control upon their indignation. They accused 
Pitt of having duped them, of having obtained their alliance on 
false pretences. The management of Ireland, they said, had 
been expressly offered to them, and offered without reservation. 
The right of appointing to offices in Ireland naturally belonged 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and it was fully within their province to pension 
off a secretary or even a chancellor. Prom the fact that the 
new ministers had a well-known Irish policy and a well-known 
set of Irish connections, it plainly followed that when they 
were entrusted with power, that policy and those connections 
would be in the ascendant, and they asserted that it had been 
clearly intimated at the time of the junction that a change of 
system must take place. To offer the management of Ireland 
was perfectly nugatory, if the Secretary of State and the Lord 
Lieutenant were divested of their natural right of appointing 
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or remoTing ofEcials. Kttj it was said, had allowed his new 
colleagues to go on week after week till they had so caunniitted 
themselves that they could not ret'ede without dishonour, and 
he had then withheld from them the ptnvers of which they Imd 
every reason to believe themselves possessed, dlie cpiesi ion was 
not a mere question of men. Serious rerorins in Ireland would 
never he accomplished if the cluef posts of iniluenca> and ]U)wer 
were in the hands of their opponents, and a viceroyalty wais 
likely to be little more than a ]>rolonged luimiliatiou if there 
was no cordiality between the liead and his subordinates. 

The substantial justice of these (;i>mplaints a])pears t o me 
incontestable. On the other side it was denied that any change 
of system such as w^as described had been (‘ont tun plated or 
promised at the time of the coalition, or that* the new ^Ministers 
had any right to displace the old and faitlifid stuTants of the 
Crown. The Whigs were accused of trtnai'ing the govtumment 
of Ireland as a mere departmental question whicli might be 
determined without the consent or even tht^ kno\vlt>(lge of the 
remainder of the Cabinet. ^ The system of introdmnng English 
party into Ireland,' wrote Grenville, ‘ the principle of cmniecTang 
changes of Government here with the removal <yf jxu’sous lugli 
in office there, ... is so utterly irreconcilable with any ^‘icw that 
I have of the state of that country, that I should be iru^xctisable 
if I could make myself a party to such a measure, and in this 
opinion Pitt entirely concurs.' If ^ a now system of men and 
measures' had been intended before the junction, it ought 
surely to have been stated then; if it had only been conceived 
since that event, it ought to have been communicated to the 
Cabinet ‘ before any pledge or assurance was given to indivichials 
who might be concerned in it' in Ireland. The removal of 
Lord Pitzgibbon was completely inadmissible. Lord Grenville 
asserted—what it is utterly incredible that any man who 
knew Ireland can have believed—that ^ the only ground on 
which the Ponsonbys can desire the Chancellor's removal is the 
conduct he held during the Regency/ and that it would be 
therefore dishonourable and degrading for those who had been 
ministers during that contest to permit it. The question was 
treated on this side, as merely a question of patronage. ^ The 
Portland set,' said Lord Auckland, ‘ are absorbed in the old and 
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sleepy game of patronage, in tlie pursuit of wHch they are at 
this instant risking the convulsion of Ireland/ ^ 

Burke was at this time removed from active politics, and 
overwhelmed with grief, on account of the very recent death of 
his son; but Windham, who was the most devoted of all his dis¬ 
ciples, was one of the recent adherents to the Ministry, and the 
old statesman tore himself from his private sorrow to write some 
admirable letters on the crisis that was pending. He viewed it 
with profound grief, but also with much impartiality. To Pitt 
he was under great recent obligation, and he looked upon him 
as the one man who could resist the invasions of Jacobinism. 
To the Whig leaders who had taken part in the secession he was 
attached by many years of private friendship and political co¬ 
operation ; their junction with Pitt had been the realisation of 
his most ardent wish, and he at the same time followed Irish 
politics with a greater interest and knowledge than any other 
statesman in England. He considered the dispute that had 
arisen, a calamity of the first magnitude. There were politicians, 
no doubt, who would tell Pitt that ‘ the disgracing his colleagues 
would be to him a signal triumph,’ ^ a splendid mark of his 
power and superiority,’ but such politicians were very short¬ 
sighted. Pitt could have gone on without a junction with the 
Whigs, but his Ministry, which was of such transcendent im¬ 
portance to Europe, could hardly loug survive a new disrup¬ 
tion 5 yet Burke did not see how Portland and Pitzwilliam could 
remain in office without utterly discrediting their characters. 
What were the exact terms of the arrangement between the 
Whig leaders and Pitt on the subject of Ireland, he did not pre¬ 
tend to say. All he knew was that Portland and Pitzwilliam 
considered without a doubt that the administration of Ireland 
was left wholly to them, and ^ proceeded as if there was no 
controversy whatever on the subject; ’ that Pitzwilliam ' hesi¬ 
tated a long time whether he should take the station; ’ that 
when he agi^eed to it, he thought he had done a real service to 
the Ministry, and that, anticipating no difficulties from his col¬ 
leagues, he ^ invited several persons to converse with him in all 
the confidence with which men ought to open themselves to a 

^ AucUmid, iii. 253 ; Buckingham’s Courts and CaUnets, ii. 312 - 316 . 
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parson of lionour, wlio tliongli not actually, was virtually in 
ofRce.’ It was not in accordanco witli strict prudence, or witli 
an entire decoi'um with regard to the other Oahiuet Ministers, to 
go so far into detail as has been done, until all the circumstances 
of the appointment were settled in a more distinct and specific 
manner than they had been.’ The Whig leaders undoubtedly 
‘ thought that a very large discretion was coniinittod to them,’ 
but they must have been strangely mistaken, for ‘ it scimis Mr. 
Pitt had no thought at all of a change in tlie Irish Government, 
or, if he had, it was dependent on Loi'd Westmorland s sense 
of the fitness of some other office to accommodtite him on his 
resignation. . . . These are some of the mischitds which arise 
from a want of clear explanation on the first digestion of any 
political system.’ 

The great question was whether Lord Fitravillitim could 
honourably consent either to continue in his present oflici*, tiban- 
doning Ms claims to the viceroyalty, or to accept the vicm-oyalty 
on the terms on which it was now offered to him ‘t ‘ AVith in¬ 
finite sorrow’—‘with sorrow inexpressible,’ Purke concluded 
that both courses were impossible. ‘ He has consulted wdth 
many people from Ireland of all descriptions as if ho were 
virtually Lord Lieutenant. The Duke of Portland has acted 
upon that supposition as a fundamental part of his arnmge- 
ment. Lord Fitzwilliam cannot shrink into his shell again, 
without being thought a light man, in whom no person can 
place any confidence. If, on the other hand, he takes the 
swmrd not only without power, but with a direct negative put 
upon his power, he is a Lord Lieutenant disgraced and degraded.’ 
He must resign, and those who entered into the Ministry with 
him must accompany him. 

Englishmen with little knowledge of Ireland, comideri'd 
the question a mere personal one, and asked why Filzgilibon 
might not continue Ohancellor while Fitzwilliam was Viceroy. 
‘ After what has passed, the true question is, which of the two is 
to govern Ireland.’ No position can be more, hel]i!i‘ss or de¬ 
grading than that of a Lord Lieutenant who is not elfcctiially 
supported by the English Minister, who is surrounded by sub¬ 
ordinates opposed to liim, and is liable to be tluvartcul at every 
turn by the parties in Ireland. If this is the position intended 
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for Lord Fitzwilliam, a worse clioice could not have heen made, 
and it would have been far better to keep Lord Westmoidand in 
Ireland. ^ It is not to know Ireland to say that what is called 
Opposition is what will give trouble to a real viceroy. His em¬ 
barrassments are upon the part of those who ought to be the 
supports of English Government, but who have formed them¬ 
selves into a cabal to destroy the King’s authority, and to 
divide the country as a spoil amongst one another. Won 
regnum sed magnum latrocinium —the motto ought to be put 
under the harp.’ 

^Ireland,’ he continued, ‘ is no longer an obscure depen¬ 
dency of this kingdom. What is done there, vitally affects 
the whole .system of Europe. ... It will be a strong digue to 
keep out Jacobinism, or a broken bank to let it in. . . . By the 
meditated and systematic corruption . . . of some, and the head¬ 
long violence and tyrannical spirit of others, totally destitute of 
wisdom, and the more incurably so as not being destitute of 
some flashy parts,^ it is brought into a very perilous situa¬ 
tion.’ If the junto who were governing it were not speedily 
checked, Burke clearly predicted that a calamity was inevitable 
which might involve the ruin of the Empire. ^ There is a set 
of men in Ireland who ... by their innumerable corruptions, 
frauds, oppressions, and follies were opening a back door for 
Jacobinism to rush in. . . . As surely as you and I exist, so 
surely this will be the consequence of their persisting in their 
system.’ ^ 

In reviewing this whole controversy, it appears to me 
evident that the Whig leaders had just reason to complain of 
the conduct of Pitt—that they had real grounds for believing 
that powers had been promised them, which were afterwards 
withdrawn or denied. It seems as if Pitt had either failed to 
realise the full import of the concessions he had made, or else 
had changed his mind, and desired to withdraw from a position 
which was disadvantageous to him. The secret motives that 
governed him, must always be a matter of conjecture. What 
motives were likely to be attributed to him, Burke very clearly 
stated. The Whig leaders had been warned befoi'e they made 
the alliance, that it was not in the chai'acter of Pitt to give them 
^ An evident portrait of Fitzgibbon. 2 Windham’s Diari/, pp. 321 -. 333 . 
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any real confidence or any real sliare of power that lie would 
accept tlieir alfiance, but on the first difference, when tliey had 
broken with their friends and original connections, and had lost 
all credit with the independent part of the country, and all 
power of formidable opposition, ivould turn them out as objects 
of nnivei’sal scorn and derision. 

It is not, however, necessary, or, I believe, just, to attribute 
such calculations to Pitt. Like most English statesinou, he had 
a very slight and superficial knowledge of Irish afiairs, which 
depended upon conditions of character and circumstances wholly 
unlike those with which he was familiar, and from the moment 
the contemplated change was announced, a constant stream of 
the most alarming letters, which were evidently intended to be 
laid before him, poured over from the high officials in Ireland. If 
the proposed changes were effected, it was said, Ireland would 
pass completely into the hands of the Duke of Portland, and the 
Government in England would never be able to take it ont of 
them again. The Ponsonbys were already boasting that they 
were the masters of the country. The whole of the liighly 
artificial system by which the Irish Government was kept in 
permanent subjection to the English Executive would be 
broken. Popular questions would acquire a momentum that it 
would be henceforth impossible to withstand. Those men who 
had for years made it their policy to resist the popular wislies, 
and to act on all occasions as the exclusive servants of the 
English Government, would consider themselves betrayed, and 
would either sink into complete impotence, or enlist under new 
banners. The main object of Pitt’s Irish policy was to keep 
the country at once quiet and subservient, and he was most 
auxions that no new field of domestic embarrassment should be 
opened at a time when the condition of the Continent and the 
prospects of the war were so alarming. He was full of doubt 
about the dispositions and future tendencies of the Irish people. 
He could give Irish affairs but a small share of his attention, and 
he was told that if he carried out the arrangement that was pro¬ 
posed, they would pass wholly and for ever beyond his coixtrol. 
The demand for the removal of Eitzgibbon must, also, have been 
peculiarly unpalatable to him. It was quite true that the part 
which this able man had taken both on the question of Reform and 
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on tlie question of tlie Catliolics Jaad made liis removal a matter oi 
the first political importance or necessity if a policy of concilia¬ 
tion was to be pursued, and in this consideration the path of duty 
was, I think, clearly indicated. But, on the other hand, Fitz- 
gibbonin 1788, almost alone among prominent Irish politicians, 
and at the imminent risk of the ruin of his career, had supported 
Pitt on the Eegency question, and had sup] 3 orted him against 
the very men who now asked for his removal. We have seen, from 
the letter of Lord Grenville, that it was already pretended that the 
part taken by Fitzgibbon in the Eegency debates was the real 
reason of the demand. It was quite in the character of Pitt that 
the dread of such an imputation or misconstruction should have 
weighed with him more heavily than the great political issues 
that were at stake. 

It is possible that another consideration may have entered 
into his calculations. We have seen that the projeot of a 
legislative union was already in his mind as the ultimate solu¬ 
tion of Irish politics, and that it had been warmly enco'uraged 
by Lord Westmorland. Fitzgibbon, next to Castlereagh, was 
the Irishman who did most to carry it ,* and although there is, 
I believe, no absolute proof that he at this time knew the designs 
of the Government, it is, at least, highly probable. Westmorland 
confided in him more than in any other Irish politician. Fitz¬ 
gibbon had always strongly maintained the necessity of keeping 
the whole machinery of Irish politics in complete and permanent 
subordination to the English Executive; and he has himself 
stated, that ever since the Eelief Act of 1793 he had looked for¬ 
ward to a legislative union, and had uniformly pressed its urgent 
necessity on the English Ministers.^ The astronomer can detect 
the attracting or disturbing presence of an invisible planet by 
the aberrations of the bodies that are in sight, and Irish writers 
have long believed that the secret design of an union was the cause 
and the explanation of much that appears mysterious in the 
proceedings of Pitt. We shall find, I think, some confirmation 
hereafter of the suspicion. It is, at least, certain, that if the 
Irish representative system had been reformed, the chances of 
carrying such a measure would have been enormously diminished. 
Pitt may not have believed those who told him, with perfect truth^ 

^ Auckland Comsjmndence, iv. 8 ; Clare’s S^jeech m the Union, p. 3, 
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that if that system were not reformed, a rebellion would in a 
short time become inevitable. 

The quarrel between Pitt and his new allies lasted for some 
weeks, but it was finally composed by an imperfect and unsatis¬ 
factory compromise. The recall of Lord Westmorland was has¬ 
tened ; he was transferred to the position of Mastership of the 
Horse, and Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed to succeed him. 
Thomas Grenville declined the office of Chief Secretary, and 
it was conferred upon Lord Milton. It was agreed that Fitz- 
gibbon should remain Chancellor, and that no general change 
should be made in the Irish administration. It is extraordinary 
and most inexcusable that, after the experience he had just had. 
Lord Fitzwilliam did not insist on the exact terms of his powers 
being clearly defined, and defined in writing, but so it was. 
He, at least, fully believed that he was authorised to remove some 
men in whom he could not place confidence, though probably not 
without compensation. We shall see that this power was after¬ 
wards disputed. 

Apart from questions of patronage, the great pressing ques¬ 
tion was that of the admission of Catholics to Parliament, and 
on this question the line indicated to Lord Fitzwilliam was 
tolerably clear. He was instructed not to bring it forward as a 
Government measure, and if possible to prevent its agitation, 
and to obtain its postponement till the peace. At the same 
time, Pitt announced himself in principle favourable to the 
measure, and if, contrary to the wishes of the Government, Lord 
Fitzwilliam found it so pressed that it could not be evaded, he 
was authorised to accept and to support it. 

It may be advisable to give the exact words of some of the 
chief persons concerned in the question, as a controversy sub¬ 
sequently arose upon it. ^ I was decidedly of opinion,’ Lord Fitz¬ 
william afterwards wrote, ' that not only sound policy, but justice, 
required, on the paid} of Great Britain, that the work which was 
left imperfect in 1793 ought to be completed, and the Catholics re¬ 
lieved from every remaining disqualification. In this opinion the 
Duke of Portland uniformly concurred with me; and when this 
question came under discussion previous to my departure for Ire¬ 
land, I found the Cabinet, with Mr. Pitt at their head, strongly 
impressed with the same conviction. Had I fonnd it otherwise, I 
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never would have undertaken the government. I at first pro¬ 
posed that if the additional indulgences should be offered from 
the Throne, the very best effects would be secured; . . . but to 
this proposal objections were stated, that appeared of sufficient 
weight to induce the adoption of another plan. I consented not 
to bring the question forward on the part of Government, but 
rather to endeavour to keep back until a period of more general 
tranquillity, when so many material objects might not press upon 
the Government; but as the principle we agreed on, and the 
necessity of its being brought into full effect, was universally 
allowed, it was at the same time resolved, that if the Catholics 
should appear determined to stir the business, and to bring it 
before Parliament, I was to give it a handsome support on the 
part of Govemnient.’ ^ 


This statement of fact has never been disputed, though after 
the quarrel, which is to be described, the Government accentuated 
somewhat more strongly than Lord Pitzwilliam had done, the 
undoubted fact that they had desired that the question should, 
if possible, be adjourned. ‘ As to the Catholic question,’ wrote 
Portland, ‘ it was understood that Lord Pitzwilliam was to exert 
his endeavours to prevent its being agitated at all.’^ 

Lord h itzwilliam arrived in Ireland on January 4 , 1795 ; but 
before his arrival, the agitation for Catholic emancipation had 
fully begun. The knowledge.that statesmen who were avowedly 
favourable to it were in power, and the belief, that was rapidly 
spread, that they had full authority to carry the measure, had 
veiy naturally an instantaneous effect. The Catholic Committee, 
which had fallen into a somewhat dormant state, at once became 


1 Zeiter to Lord Carlisle, pp. 3,4. 
In a debate in 1799, speaking* of 
his administration, ITitzwilliam said: 
‘ Yielding to the argument of not 
wishing to entangle Government in 
difficulties upon the subject at that 
period, I admit that, under orders, 
clearly understood by me, not to give 
rise to or bring forward the question 
of Catholic emancipation on the part 
of Government, I assumed the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland. But, in yielding to 
this argument, I entered my pro¬ 
test against resisting the question, if 
it should be brought forward from 
any other quarter; and I made most 
dlistinct declarations, that, in case of 


its being so brought forward, it should 
receive my full support. With these 
declarations, I assumed the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland. This I state upon 
my honour.’ {Pari. Zlist. xxxiv. 672.) 
In perfect harmony with this state¬ 
ment were the words, describing his 
intentions on the Catholic question, 
used by Pitt to Grattan, which 
the latter at once wrote down, and 
which were published by his son: 

‘ Not to bring it forward as a Govern¬ 
ment measure, but, if Government 
were pressed, to yield to it.’ (Grat¬ 
tan’s Life, iv. 177.) 

^ Secret instructions to Lord 
Camden, March 26, 1796. 
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active, and in December 1794 it was rt*solvcd that in the en¬ 
suing session ati application should he niude ti> 1 arlianuaitj 
praying fox' a total repeal of the penal jhuI restritaive laws 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland, that this address ^hould 1 h^, 
entrusted for ]iresentation to (irattan, that the i athnlies all <^ver 
Ireland should be recommended to petitinn ior the nu'asurta ami 
that an address should be presented ti> Lord Fitr.william uu his 
arrival. 1 was no sooner laudeth ht‘ aitt*r\^unis wrut<\ ^uud 
informed of the real state of things here, than I found that this 
question would force irself upon my eoiiHideratioiid* 

There was an interval of not cfuite thre«‘ weeks hefnn* the 
meeting of Parliament, and Fit/.wi!liain emplnytnl it in tai- 
deavouring to obtain full infornuitiim on tln» subjeci\ aiui in re¬ 
porting the result of his inquiries to th«^ Duke of Port land. 
On January She wrote: ^ I trmnhle about the Roman Catholics. 
I mean, about keeping thexti <puet fur tlie ses>ion. bemuse I tind 
the question already in agitation, am! a ciuiimittee aippoiiueil to 
bi'ing forward a petition for the rep^'u! oi the penal ami n*stric- 
tive laws. 1 will immediately use what efforts 1 can to stiip iho 
progress of it, and bring them bath tu a cuutiile!u*e in the good 
intentions of Government, and, Tidying <m that, to dtder f»r the 
present agitating the question.' Li>rd Shafnam agrecil in tlnuk- 
ing it ought to be post],)oned, ami if it is brought on, ^ I think, 
said Fitzwilliam, he will be against it, more, I see, tor tlu' sake oi 
eonsistexicy, than frotn any fear of mischief arising from its being 
granted; and, indeed, he exprcssisl vtuw explieitly an tqnnion, 
that if its stop could md- be iu‘gotiatt‘d on g-nuimls of tuiuporary 
expediency, it ought not to be rt‘sistiHl by GovtU'mmmt.'''^ 

, The Lord Lituitenaut had no imsmsof atiing on the Catholic 
Committee, but he hopeil to put off the questicm by availing 
himself of tlu* iidlmmta* of the leaditig (htlso!i<^ giudry. In a 
letter of the loth, afttu* dt^scribing the 8iu*ces.sfiil efibriH that 
were being imide to enlist soldiers ftr tin* war, both atiuuig the 
Catholics and the Ih'ott^sfa-uts, ami the loyal aildresMM he had 
received, both from the Dissentt*rs ami from t-he Catholics of 
Dublin, lu^ adds: ^ Towards tlu^ latter, tin* Catholics, i have en¬ 
deavoured to keep clear of any engagement whatevtw, though 

^ PlowUen, ii, 468-470. Bits?- ® Bllxwilliam to PorllaiMh Jan. 8, 
william's Letter t(f IjM'd CurlkUt p. 4. 1785. 
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there is nothing in mj answer that they can construe into a re¬ 
jection of what they are all looking forward to, the repeal of the 
I’emaining penal and restrictive laws. I say all, because I mean 
not only the Dublin Committee, but the seceders—that is, the 
noblemen and gentlemen of landed property.’ He had sounded 
Lord Kenmare and Lord Fingall, and found them both moderate 
and anxious to avoid embarrassing the Government, but they 
both looked forward to the removal of all disabilities. Lord 
Fingall especially dwelt on the impossibility of abandoning the 
hope. ‘ I conversed with him,’ said the Lord Lieutenant, ^ upon 
the general state of those of his persuasion; how completely the 
great mass were already in possession of equal rights with their 
fellow-subjects, and upon that ground with what justice we might 
expect perfect loyalty and attachment on the part of the general 
mass. He admitted the justice of our expectation, but observed 
that the reason of the thing did not decide the multitude j that 
what it was they probably did not know and did not inquire, 
but they did know that something remained undone for those 
of their persuasion, and that if there was disaffection to be found 
among that class (which he admitted, and which not one man of 
any sort or description hesitates to admit), he conceived this to 
be the ground of it.’ ^ 

The very serious condition of the country impressed itself 
more and more upon the Lord Lieutenant, and he clearly saw 
that without considerable and permanent remedies, there was 
everything to be feared. ‘ Not a day,’ he said, ' has passed 
since my arrival, without intelligence received of violence com¬ 
mitted in West Meath, Meath, Longford, and Cavan.’ He found 
the whole texture of government miserably weak 5 scarcely any 
real responsibility among ofBcials 5 half a dozen governors 
sometimes presiding over a single county ; magistrates invari¬ 
ably appointed by private favour. In many parts of the country 
general officers were employed as civil magistrates, and this 
system, though it approached closely to martial law, was by no 
means inexpedient, as the soldiery were often ^ the only magis¬ 
tracy in real authority,’ and the only power who could repress 
the Defenders. They could, however, give no permanent pro¬ 
tection. ^An outrage is committed. Government sends a 

’ FitzwilUam to Portland, Jan. 15, 1T95. 
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military force to animate the magistrates; thej’' act under 
protection; the outrage is put an end to; ail appears submis 
the military retire, and the house, life, or family of the ni 
trat© instantly pays the penalty of his activity.’ ^ The Deft 
ontrages were not political, but they derived much of tlieii 
portance from a feeling of sullen and bitter discontent, v 
had spread through the Catholic population—a discontent v 
Ktzwilliam was more and more convinced could only be < 
tually met by the abolition of all religious disqualifications, 
had not been more than ten days in the country, before he 
pressed his judgment and decision on that point. ^ I shah 
do my duty,’ he wrote, ‘ if I do not distinctly state it m 
opinion, that not to grant dieerfidly on tlie part of Governi 
all the Catholics wish, will not only be exctaulingly impc 
but perhaps dangerous. The disaffection among the 1 
orders is universally admitted (though the violences now ^ 
mitted from, time to time are not the violences arising from 
affection or political causes, but merely the outrages of bam 
fostered, however, under that pretended cause). Though 
higher orders are certainly firmly attached, and to bo r- 
upon, and perhaps the wealthy of the st^cotid class hardly 
so, because they are fearful for their property, yet the la.tte; 
least, have certainly shown no forwardiiess fo clieck these 
rages and to reconcile the affections of the lowest, whicli i 
he imputed, and can be imputed, to no otlier cause than 
there is something left behind that rankles in their bos 
They conceive, as they express themselves, that they are ma 
people, but this done away, ... I feel confident of their zer 
and hearty support in the worst of exicrencies.’ ^ 
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people, of those who have an interest in the authority of the 
law/ Hitherto the police system in Ireland had been utterly 
inelSicient, and when Whiteboys or other depredators became 
formidable, either the militaiy were called in, or the country 
gentlemen associated themselves together, raised volunteers 
among their tenantry, hunted down the banditti, and dealt in a 
very summary manner with those who fell into their hands/ 
The Peace Preservation Act of 1787 had empowered the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint a chief constable in each barony, and the 
grand juries to appoint sixteen Protestant sub-constables in 
each of the same districts, to pay them, in addition to fixed 
salaries, threepence a mile for the conveyance of each prisoner 
whom they apprehended, from the place of arrest to the county 
gaol, and to give the same sum to any Protestant who assisted 
them in this duty. The Act was permissive, and many counties 
failed to adopt it. A few new regulations about the ‘ baronial 
constables’ were made by an Act of 1792. These men wore 
no uniform, were under no regular supervision or discipline, 
and followed their usual occupations when they were not called 
out for public duty. They were manifestly inadequate to the 
task of preserving the peace of the country, in a time of wide¬ 
spread and organised lawlessness.^ One of the first necessities 
of Ireland was a large and disciplined constabulary, which could 
habitually discharge the duties that were now thrown upon 
soldiers or upon volunteers. ‘ But of what description of men,’ 
asked Fitzwilliam, ‘ must this constabulary be composed?’ ^Of 
the first tenants, that is, the middle man between the landlord 
and the tenant. Who are they, and what are they ? In three 
provinces all Catholics. Shall we wait till they have arms in 
their hands, and then grant them their requests; or shall we 
begin by making them content, and then confide in them ? ’ 
That the Catholics would some day obtain what they desired, 
he considered indisputable; but by deferring the concessions, 
Ireland was exposed to the risk that, in the event of invasion, 
the mass of the people would be found disaffected. He then 
sums up his views, and states his intentions in language which 

» See vol. iv. p. 342. See, too, ^ 27 Geo. III. c. 40; 32 Geo. Ill 
an example of these associations in c. 16. Curtis’s Mist, of the Itoijal 
Lord Cloncurry’s Persoiial liecollee- Irish Cunstabulary, pp. 2,3. 
tions, p. 23. 
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of tlieir country. That fall and ample extent of right and pri¬ 
vilege lately granted to this class of subjects^ has failed to recon¬ 
cile their affections. . . . No man acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances of this country, if he speaks frankly and honestly, can 
give any other than this account, that the whole body of the lowest 
orders’ of the people are, at the time of my writing, and have 
been long, in rebellion; that is, if oaths and engagements entered 
into for the purpose of destroying the Government, and of assist¬ 
ing any foreign invaders, may be said to be a state of rebellion/ 
The want of arms and leaders, and the disappointment of the 
hopes of foreign assistance, alone prevented a rebellion.^ 

In addition to his inquiries into the Catholic question, 
Fitzwilliam, before the meeting of Parliament, either made or 
proposed a few changes in the administration. William Pon- 
sonby was recommended for the post of Secretary of State. 
Sackville Hamilton, and Cooke, who were in subordinate but very 
confidential positions, were at once removed. ^ Neither I nor my 
Chief Secretary,’ wrote Fitzwilliam, ' with whom they were in 
hourly intercourse, felt inclined to give them that confidence, 
or to suffer the business of their respective offices to be con¬ 
ducted on the system which we found had been lately introduced 
there ; ’ and he complained of Cooke, that ‘ his tone and style 
rendered his approach to a superior not to be supported/ 
Hamilton was one of the oldest servants of the Crown in Ii'eland, 
and he had been Under Secretary for about twenty-five years. 
He appears to have acquiesced in his dismissal, and to have been 
contented with the compensation that was promised to him; but 
Cooke, who was Secretary for War, complained bitterly that a 
pension of 1,200Z. a year, which was bestowed on him, was 
a wholly inadequate reward for his services, and he at once 
carried his complaint to England. He was an able man, who 
bore a very important and confidential part in the Irish politics 
of the last years of the century, and was distinguished for his 
hostility to Catholic emancipation in the Irish Parliament, for 
his suppol^t of the harshest measures that preceded and imme¬ 
diately followed the rebellion, and for his powerful advocacy of 
the Union. Fitzwilliam also • proposed to the English Govern- 


^ Fitzwilliam to Pitt, Feb. 14,1795. 
la a letter to Portland on the 13th, 


he mentions the general expectation 
of a coming rebellion. 
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ment tliat Wolfe and Toler^ tlie Attorner and Solicitor (Tenoral, 
should be removed, and replaced by George Ponsonby and Gurran, 
who were gi^eatly their superiors in debating talent, ami who were 
also in harmony with the new administration. In case tlu^ ar¬ 
rangement was carried out, ample provision was to be made for 
the removed law ofiicers, and the promotion of (u'orgr^ Ponsonby 
appears to have been recommended by tlu' Duke of Portland^ 
The change, however, which was really imiuniant irom its 
consequences, was the I'emoval of John Iha't'sford, wht) ludd the 
not very prominent office of Commissioner ihe Revenue. 
Beresford was one of the most dLstingnisluHl examines of a class 
of politicians who were a peculiar and characteristic product of 
the Irish political system. He belongtHl to a family which, 
though entirely undistinguished in i'^arliunumt and in rt^spon- 
sible statesmanship, had secured so large a proportion of the 
minor offices in administration, had employtHl its patronagt^ so 
exclusively for the purpose of building up a family influence, 
and had formed in this manner so extensive a system (if political 
connections and alliances, that it had beeonu^ one (if the most 
powerful controlling and directing intiuences in tin* (h.wernnuait 
of Ireland. In a curious and valuable pa pm* drawn np for or by 
Lord Abercorn in 1791, called an ^ Analysis of tie* Irish I^u-lia- 
mentj’ in that year, the party which was <‘alle(l tlu'- Pau’esford 
party is reckoned at only eight members, but it is added that 
the Chancellor, the Attorney-General, and Cooke were allied 
with it. John Beresford, the writer says, was the First Com¬ 
missioner, with an official house and a salary of 2,000/. a- ytuir, 
and he had obtained the office of Taster of Wiiuss, with a salary 
of 1,000/. a year, for his own life and that of his ehh^st son. 
His son Marcus—an active and usefhl imunhiu' of the House— 
was first counsel to the commissioner, with a salary of 2,000/. 
His second son, John Claudius, had a very lucrative office in 


* Fitzwilliam to Portland, Jan. 8, 
15,1795; Eitzwilliam’s Zetter to Lord 
Carlule, The case of the removed offi¬ 
cials will be found in the letters of 
Cooke to Buckingham. {CoktU and 
CaUnetSy il 329-333.) Several par¬ 
ticulars relating to these changes 
will be found in a memorandum on 
what passed between the Ministers 
and Lord Fitzwilliam, before the 


dopariuro of th(j laU(‘r for Ireland, 
which is among Ptdham pap(trs. It 
is there stilted thiit the Ministers 
thought the position of Secret;iry of 
State ought to be c(uubiiied with that 
of Chitjf Secretary, iind iinother posi¬ 
tion found for W. Ponsonb 5 % juid also 
that. Fit'/AviUiiun luul not mentioned 
his intention of promoting Curran. 
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the revenue. His son-in-law would probably be provided for in 
the first law arrangement. William Beresford was Bishop of 
Ossory, he looked for the highest Church preferment, and he 
was married to the Chancellor’s sister. The son of the Bishop 
was member for the episcopal borough. The Chancellor had a 
large following, and the Attorney-General sat in the House of 
Commons with his son and his nephew. Lord Watex'ford had 
the patronage of the counties of Waterford and Derry. ‘This 
party,’ it was added, ‘ undoubtedly govern the kingdom.'’ ‘ Lord 
Waterford is said to stand remarkably well with the King, and 
to have had a constant connection with England, with the 
persons who had the ear of the Minister, such as Mr. Eobinson, 
Mr. Eose, &c.’ ^ 

The influence was steadily growing. A few years after the 
viceroyalty of Lord Eitzwilliam, it was said that at least a fourth 
of all the places in the island were filled with dependants or con¬ 
nections of the Beresfords,^ and during Fitzwilliam’s time the 
influence of John Beresford was, or was believed to be, so over¬ 
whelming, that he was called the King of Ireland.^ He was 
politically closely allied with the Chancellor, who was bitterly 
and notoriously hostile to Eitzwilliam and his policy, and among 
his correspondents and supporters in England were Auckland, and 
the last two viceroys, Buckingham and Westmorland. From 
the first announcement of Lord Fitzwilliam’s appointment, 
Beresford had written of it to England with undisguised hostility 
and apprehension, and he and his family were strenuously 
opposed to the Catholic policy of the Government. It was not 
in the character of Fitzwilliam to brook this rivalry. He said 
that his confidential servants must be men in whom he could 
confide; that it was essential to the consequence and dignity of 
the English Government, that family Calais for monopolising 

^ I am indebted for my knowledge had made a Lord Chancellor, a Chief 
of this curious paper to the kindness Justice of the Bing’s Bench, an 
of its possessor. Lord George Hamil- Attorney-General, nearly a Primate, 

1 ^ 1 .. certainly a Commander-in-Chief ; 

w akeneld’s Irelccndi u. 384. that I was at the head of the revenue, 

^ ® Beresford ^ himself, in relating and had the law, the army, the 
his interWew with Daly, who came to revenue, and a great deal of the 
inform him of the intention of the Church, in my possession; and he 
Government to remove him, reports said expressly that I was considered 
that Daly said : ‘ No Lord Lieutenant the King of Ireland.’ {Beresford Cor- 
could exist with my power; that I resjjonde 7 ice, ii. 61.) 
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tlie Grovernment should be broken up; and that the Govern¬ 
ment, and Government patronage, in all its branches, should be 
in the hands of the representative of the Sovereign. One of his 
first acts after his arrival in Ireland was the dismissal of Beres- 
ford. He acted in this matter hastily, curtly, and probably 
injudiciously, and without waiting for any act of overt opposi¬ 
tion ; but Beresford was granted for life his entire official salary, 
and he received an assurance that none of the other members of 
his family would be removed. ^ They were still left,’ wrote 
Fitzwilliam, ^in the full enjoyment of more emoluments than 
ever were accumulated in any country upon any one fiimily.’ ^ 

Fitzwilliam believed that this proceeding was within his un¬ 
doubted powers; and if he had ever any doubts on the subject, 
they had been removed by an interview with Pitt whicli took 
place before his departure for Ireland. He expressly states, 
that he then told Pitt that it might be necessary for him to 
remove Beresford, and that Pitt had made no objection.^ The 
veracity of Fitzwilliaiu is beyond dispute, but there was probably 
on this, as on other points, a misunderstanding. In a memoi- 
andum relating to these proceedings which is among the Pelham 
papers, and which is known to have been corrected by Pitt him¬ 
self, the following passage occurs: ^ It appears that Lord F. 
conceives himself to have stated to Mr. Pitt, in their first con¬ 
versation on the subject of Ireland, that he was apprehensive 
Mr. Beresford must be removed, and that Mr. Pitt made no ob¬ 
jection in reply to this. Mr. Pitt has no recollection of any¬ 
thing having been said to him which conveyed to his mind the 
impression that Mr. Beresford’s removal from his office was 
intended.’ Beresford, on his side, wrote letter after letter to 
his friends in England, describing himself as an injured and 
persecuted man; he appealed passionately to Pitt to support 
him, and he went over to England to lay his complaint before 
the Ministers.® 

The hatred with which Fitzwilliam was regarded by the old 
permanent officials can hardly be exaggerated. The Bishop 
of Cloyne gave Lord Westmorland a curious account of the 
dinners at the Castle. They were, he said, ^ miracles of stu¬ 
pidity.’ ^As half the company tremble for their places, and 

^ Letter to Lord Ca/rlisle, * Ibid. * JBeresford Corresjpond&yioef vol. ii. 
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have been for so many years hostile to the other half, not a 
word is spoken, and Lord P. never speaks himself.’ On one 
occasion, the Bishop says, a long silence was broken by the 
Speaker, who suddenly called for a bumper ^ to the immortal 
memory of King William, who delivered us from popery.’ Cooke 
wrote to Lord Westmorland constant accounts of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Lord Lieutenant, which were probably laid before 
Ministers in England, and which give a vivid picture of the 
consternation and indignation that prevailed. The Ponsonbys, 
he said, were now all-powerful, and boasted that the kingdom 
was in their hands. Everything was managed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Milton, the two Ponsonbys, Grattan, and 
Yelverton. The Ponsonbys will now secure their old friends, 
gain many new ones, and make government impracticable in 
any form not connected with them. Lord Eitzwilliam is laying 
‘the crown at the feet of Ned Byrne [of the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee], by offering him full powers on the three conditions 
of supporting the war, which the committee have hitherto 
opposed; of opposing parliamentary reform, to which they are 
pledged; and of supporting the peace of the country, which 
they have notoriously disturbed these four years.’ ‘ The uni¬ 
versal idea is, that what is proposed must inevitably lead to 
union or separation.’ ‘ Mr. Pitt seems to have tied all the old 
friends of Government to the stake, for Lord Eitzwilliam to flog,’ 
‘ Mr. Pitt’s character depends upon his support of Mr. Beres- 
ford.^ The dismissal of Beresford is ‘ one of the sorest wounds 
English Government could receive.’ ‘ Whatever Government 
shall take place in England, it must in Ireland crouch to Grattan 
and the Ponsonbys. They have at length defeated the Crown. 
They have rooted up all confidence in the Grown, and all confi¬ 
dence in any minister deriving from the Crown.’ For himself, 
he says, after twenty-five years of service, and after all his 
fidelity to Mr. Pitt, he had lost 1,300Z. a year ‘ by this new 
system of coalition and cordiality.’ ^ 

While these things were happening in Ireland, the political 
horizon of Europe was rapidly darkening. The close of 1794 
saw the great coalition against Prance, torn by division and 

^ Bishop of Cloyne to Westmor- morlnnd, Jan. 9, 15, 18, 23, 26; Feb. 
land, Jan. 12, 1795; Cooke to West- 2, 1795 ( Wvt^tmorlaiul Faj^crs). 
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treachery, and almost hopelessly shattered by repeat cal defeats. 
The Belgic provinces, which had been recovi*red by the Austrians 
in 1798, were once more completely French. 'J'lu* Austrians 
and the Prussians were in full retreat. The French Hag tloated 
over every town on the left bank of the lUiine, exct'-pt. .Maiytmee 
and Luxemburg; the cloud of invasion was manifestly impending 
over Holland, and it was the belief of the most, sagacious judge*s 
in England, that if the Dutch ports, shipping, anil magazines Ml 
into French hands, an invasion of tlu^ Ihdtish Ish\s would almost 
ceHainly follow. ^ There is a gl<nun over this country,' wrote 
Auckland in November, ^ such as I cannot describe. It is a mix¬ 
ture of rage at the triumplis of the dacobins. of inorf ideation at our 
own disgraces, of extreme indignation and horn»r at the infatuated 
turpitude of some of the allied l^)\Vl‘rs, of grief and alarm a! the 
ruin which is coming upon Holland and upon the whoh' Hun>|)eau 
continent, and all this wdth . . , tluMlt)ubt whether we can prose¬ 
cute the war, and the doubt whether it is p^^ssibh' to make any 
step towards peace,’ In England this acute judgtMliti not bedieve 
that the spirit of Jacobinism ha<l madt‘ much way, but in parts 
of Scotland it already prevailed, and iti Jndaml tht>re was a 
restlessness and a disaffection wdiieh a Frimeh invasion wouhl 
assuredly kindle into a blaze, atta<‘hment of the c'nunfry 

at large to Government,’ he added, 4s naturally •vveakemnl by 
the long course of calamities w'luch has baflltHl and disappoiuual 
all the measures of Government. , , . The horror whic'h justly 
belongs to the wickedness and atrocitic^s of tlu^, Fnmch Fonvim- 
tion, insensibly loses itself in admiratiouof tlu^ French succt\sses, 
and in a forced acknowledgment of the pin*stnau'aiu’e, courage, 
and conduct of the French armies,’ ^ In the first wet^ks of 1795 
the dreaded catastrophe arrived. On January li the, Fremrh 
troops crossed the Waal, and within a fortnigiit the .Priuc»e of 
Orange had been compelled to fly for refuge to Eugland ; the 
Dutch fleet, which wms frozen in the Texti, mm captured, and 
all resistance to the French arms in Holland had ccatsed. 

It was under these gloomy circumstances that the Irish 
Parliament met on January 22, 1795. The ports and ilmtM of 
Holland being now in the hands of the Pnuich, Fitzwilliam 
wrote that he expected a speedy invasion, and he added that 
1 Atmlilmd C(yrre»j}midmm^ iii 2S1, Vt, 272* 
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the prospect of the defence depended mainly on the attitude of 
the Catholics.' The speech from the throne spoke with unusual 
solemnity of ‘ the present awful situation of affairs/ and urged 
upon the Parliament to make the most strenuous efforts to meet 
the greats and pressing danger. These efforts, the speech ob¬ 
served, would be facilitated by the encouraging fact that even 
‘ during the existence of such a war as the present, the public 
revenue, together with the commerce of the kingdom, has kept 
up, and has even been augmented,' and that ^ the great staple 
manufacture of this kingdom has increased beyond the most 
sanguine expectations.' In accordance with the wishes of the 
English Cabinet, nothing was said on the Catholic question, but 
a hope was expressed that the ^ united strength and zeal of every 
description of subjects' would be elicited, and the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant expressed his own ^ cordial affection to the whole of 
Ireland.' Parliament was at the same time invited to consider 
the state of education, with the object of establishing some 
extended system which might confer its benefits on ‘ the several 
descriptions of men which compose his Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in Ireland.' 

The address was moved by Grattan. In a long and eloquent 
speech he reiterated his doctrine that the Irish Parliament 
should abstain from entering into any investigation of the 
causes of the war, and should accept the simple fact that 
England was engaged in it, as a sufficient reason for supporting 
her. He painted in vivid colours the dangers that menaced 
Europe from French ambition, the impotence of continental 
Europe, which could oppose nothing to the revolutionary spirit 
but ‘ a chaos of forms without force,' the ruin that would fall 
upon Ireland if England succumbed, the darkening cloud of 
invasion that was gathering rapidly upon the horizon. ‘You 
know enough,' he said, ‘ of the levels of Europe to foresee that 
that inundation of barbarity and infidelity, that dissolution of 
government, and that sea of arms, if it swells over the Continent, 
must visit our coast.' The French party in Ireland he believed 
to be still ‘ contemptible and inconsiderable;' but if Parliament 
showed any hesitation or division, it might become formidable. 
The King, he said, by his recommendation to ‘ national harmony/ 
J Fitzwilliam to Portland, Jan. 23, 1795. 
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‘ touched witli the sceptre those troubled waters which had lonw 
shattered the weary bark of your country, under her various and 
false pilots, for ages of insane persecution and impious theology.’ 
It was ‘ a pious and profound recommendation,’ ‘ the olive de¬ 
scending from the throne.’ Let Parliament act on the lines 
which were indicated to it. The present was eminently a time 
for ‘the union of all the property of the country in sujij.iort of 
the laws, and all the talents in support of the property, with 
measures to redress and to unite.’ ^ 


Scarcely a discordant voice was heard. Duquerry and Lord 
Edward Pitzgerald alone ventured to say something in favour of 
peace and of the French; “ but they found no support, and the 
loyal addresses to the King and Lord Pitzwilliam were carried 
with enthusiasm. Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
these addresses is their emphatic testimony to the substantial 
and growing pi'osperity of the country, even in time of war. 
After promising to make adequate provision for the war, the 
Commons continued: ‘We learn with the givati'.st satisfaction 
that the present state of the commerce and revenue of the king¬ 
dom will much facilitate our efforts in making that pr-ovi.sion, 
and do most gratefully acknowledge that an increasing com¬ 
merce and a rising revenue during the existimce of such a. war 
as we are now engaged in, are advantages which, under 1 he Divine 
Providence, we owe to the care and vigilance of our Sovereign. 

. . We view with peculiar joy the increase of our great staple 
manufacture, an increase commensurate with our efforts, but 
exceeding our most sanguine expectations.’ ^ ’ 

The loyalty of the Parliament did not expend itself in empty 


^ Part Pel), xv. 4-11. 

1795 J- King, Jan. 22, 

“ Irm Pari Pel), sv. 17,18. In 
presenting; the money bills the Speaker 
said : ‘ It is owing to the unexampled 
prosperity and growing resources of 
the nation tluxt they [the Commons] 
now offer to his Majesty, without 
laying much additional burthen on 
the people, or lessening those bounties 
and pecuniary encouragements under 
which trade and manufactures have 
increased and are increasing; and the 
same causes have allowedthemamidst 
these liberal supplies to gratify his 


Majesty's paternal Ixmevolence and 
their own anxious fetdings by r©" 
lieving all the poorer classes from the 
tax of hearth money.* (liiid. p. ir>6.) 
In the course of the debates Mr. 
Cuffe said: ‘ What was the state of 
Ireland at this moment ‘I A state of 
unexampled prosperity. 11 m landlord 
gets his rent lo the hour. 'I’iie tenant 
finds money for the pruduee of his 
land the moment: he tirings it to 
markcit, and the manuractuier finds 
employment and jiayment to his 
satisfaction. Ireland lias the consti¬ 
tution of England, without its debt.’ 
(Ibid. p. 168 ; see, too, p. 182.) 
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words. It at once made gi-eater provisions than any previous 
Parliament in Ireland had ever done for carrying on the war 
The combined force of regulars and militia was raised to a little 
more than 40,000 men, and a vote of 200,0001., moved by Grat¬ 
tan, for the British navy, was speedily carried. For this last vote 
the only precedent was that of 1782, when a vote of half that 
amount had been proposed by Grattan, as a testimony of grati¬ 
tude and loyalty after the concession of independence. It was 
in vain that Sir Lawrence Parsons urged, in an impressive speech, 
that the House should accompany its grant with a stipulation 
for the equalisation of duties and the reform of Parliament 
The grant was carried, Fitzwilliam wrote, ‘without a thought 
of stipulation,’ ‘all subjects of bargain between the countries as 
to this point being kept out of sight.’ • Whatever doubt there 
might be about the feeling of the country, there could, at least 
be none about the loyalty of the Protestant Parliament, or about 
the popularity of the administration of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

We must now follow the confidential letters of Fitzwilliam. 
The Catholic question was rapidly coming to a climax. On 
January 28, he again recurred to his plan of a yeomanry 
cavalry, as being the most effectual means of suppressing local 
disturbances, but he added that it would be prudent to adjourn 
tlie measure for the present, ‘for should the Catholic question 
fail, we must think twice before we pnt arms into the hands of 
men newly irritated.’ He was, however, more and more confident 
that there was no serious obstacle to be encountered in the Irish 
Parliament, or from the Irish Protestants, to the complete and 
immediate settlement of that question. ‘ I have little doubt ’ 
he says, ‘ the Catholic business will be carried easily.’ In a 
conversation with the Chancellor, ‘I stated distinctly'to him 
that, now that the question was in agitation, I should not hesi¬ 
tate to give my full support.’ The objections of Fitzgibbon were 
nndiminished: he ‘entered fully and earnestly, but with perfect 
temper, on the subject, ... but he concluded by saying, that 
if It was my intention to give support to the petition, there 
was^no doubt of its being easily carried.’ Fitzwilliam was 
confirmed in this opinion by an address which he had just re- 
ceived, from the pre-eminently Protestant Corporation of London- 

Fitz^viliiam to Portland, Jan. 31; iHsJt, Pari, Pel), sv 77 78 
VOL. VIL 
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derry, expressing tlieir wisli ‘to see all Ireland united in' one 
interest.’ * 

On February 10, be again wrote confidentially and very 
fully on the subject: the Catholic Committee were deter¬ 
mined to bring on the question at once, and Fitzwilliam found 
that Lord Kenmare, and the other Catholic gentiy who had 
seceded from the committee, were fully resolved to support it 
and fully convinced that it was necessary to the security of the 
country that it should be speedily settled. ‘ This subject, there¬ 
fore,’ continued Fitzwilliam, ‘ is now before the public unavoid¬ 
ably in pubHc discussion, and ought to be finally and conclusively 
settled.’ ‘ Any distinction or difference [between the religions] 
that is suffered to exist, will not be simply the cause of disaffec¬ 
tion and jealousy to the Catholics, but it will continue to be, 
what is much more mischievous, a cloah to the machinations of 
a very difierent nature of the factious and designing. If equality 
of rights between the Protestants and Catholics i.s dangerous, all 
the danger is already incurred by the Act of ’93. . . . The body 
of the lower orders of the people in this country is, in three pro¬ 
vinces out of four, composed altogether of Catholic.s, whilst, on 
the other hand, in the higher orders you find none but Protest¬ 
ants. The number of Catholics of this description is beneath 
calculation. To the class, therefore, in which Catholici.sm prevails 
perfect equality is already granted. It remains now to consider 
whether the symbol of it shall be granted to or withheld from 
that class m which, to a moral certainty, they never can receive 
but the shadow. They are not capable of the reality on account 
of the circumstances I have just mentioned. It is therefore my 
^nest recommendation, that this point may no longer be a sub¬ 
ject of eager contention and animosity, but that the peace, tran- 
quiUity, and harmony of the country may now be sealed and 
secured for ever. ... We have occasion enough for having 
unanimity among the Hgher orders. We cannot depend upon 

I in- 

posed to the measure wrotf about that Government could not 

this time : ‘ Lord Shannon has ^ single naeasnre, if there was 

dared against the Sut toive' opimsition, and of that I 

anything to the CathoUcs ^ I believe to West- 

Lord Hillsborough has done the W 

same. The Speaker holds his own ^ 
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the affection and attachment of the lower. The whole united 
strength of the higher may be necessary to control and keep the 
lower in order. ... We must unite the higher orders in our 
common cause. The time I believe propitious to the purpose • 
not a single petition against it to the House of Commons from 
any Protestant body, though the subject has already been six 
weeks in agfration. Individuals who dislike it, and who perhaps 
rom a desire of maintaining a line of consistency, may say a 
eeble word agamst it, I believe have no intention to defeat it 
and this opinion they decidedly entertain, that if anything is to 
e done, the business should be completed, and the question 
cbsed for ever ... The Catholics having put the business into 
e hands of Grattan, I have desired him not to proceed in it 
before his plan has been first laid before the Cabinet in London 
and his Majesty’s pleasure taken on it. His plan is a short and 
simple one: a general repeal of all restrictive and disqualifying 
laws,- and that done, a complete change in the oath of disqualifi¬ 
cation. ... The great reason is, that the people may be made 
one people, one Christian people, binding themselves in one 
common cause by one civil oath. ... It is upon the large 
pnncipk of leaving not a point of distinction in rights and 
capacities between Protestants and Catholics, that I propose, as 
I do, that no reserve should be made, not even of the highest 
offices of the State, not even the seals nor the bench. To maVe 
the reserve, would be to leave a bone of contention. It would 
be leaving a splinter in the wound that would, ... to a 
certainty, sooner or later, break out again. It would mar the 
great object of laying the question to rest for ever. It would 
frustrate that great desideratum at this critical juncture, unani¬ 
mity and harmony among all the higher orders of the kingdom. 
Should any melancholy event happen, should we see an enemy 
landed upon our shore, the safety of the kingdom depends 
upon that, and upon that only; such is the insubordination 
of the lower orders, such their disaffection, that nothing will 
control them, nothing retain them in their duty and allegiance, 
but the unanimity, harmony, and joint efforts of the better 
orders. ... I trust you will endeavour to impress his Majesty 
with the extent of the mischief that may arise, that probably 
will, by any attempt on my part, as acting in his Government, 
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to oppose or circumsciibe the measure of favour to the Oatho* 
lics/ 1 

Two days later he wrote: ‘ I despatched a messenger with 
my letter of the night before last, in hopes of obtaining an im¬ 
mediate answer to it, and an approbation of granting an equal 
participation of rights to Catholics, to the full extent of what is. 
proposed. Nothing short of it will produce the desirable end 
of a perfect harmony and a hearty unanimity in the general 
cause. I press it the more, because I feel that it is not simply 
expedient but necessary^ and it is further necessary that a most 
gracious and unequivocal support should be given on the part 
of Government, for two forcible reasons: first, that the measure- 
may meet with no opposition, for nothing but the appearance 
of backwardness and reserve on the part of Government will 
raise an opposition; and the next is, that Government may re¬ 
cover the confidence and affection of the Catholics. ... I think 
myself fully authorised to decide for myself on the subject, but 
still, considering the extent proposed, I am desirous to have the 
mode considered in England in the present stage, while I hope 
it is still within my reach to have it limited and modified before 
the Bill itself is introduced, and before the plan is yet known to 
the Catholics themselves. Leave for bringing in the Bill is- 
moved to-day,’^ 

The condition of the country was at this time very remark¬ 
able. The Catholics all over Ireland were evidently thoroughly 
aroused, and their hopes were raised almost to the point of 
certainty. For some days a perpetual stream of petitions for 
relief had been pouring in from every quainter, and, although 
they were perfectly loyal and respectful in their tone, they 
clearly showed that a complete removal of religious disabili¬ 
ties must be carried if Catholic loyalty was to be retained. 
Above half a million of signatures are said to have been a^Dpendecl 
to the petitions for complete emancipation of the Catholics, which 
lay upon the table of the House of Commons.^ 

All classes of Catholics—the committee and the seceders,. 
the Tories and the democrats—were on this question united, 
and never since 1782 had an expression of national will so- 

‘ Fitzwilliani to Portland, Feb. 10, ^ This is the statement of Dr. 

1105. Hussey (^Buo'Tie^s Correspondence, iv.. 

- Ibid. Feb. 12,1795. 277). 
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genuine, so strong, and so unequivocal, been brought to the 
threshold of Parliament. On the other hand, the Protestants 
of Ireland as a body were perfectly ready to concede what was 
•asked. An aristocratic faction, very powerful from its borough 
influence, disliked the measure as threatening their monopoly, 
but it was plain that they would not resist the determination of 
the Government. A furious sectarian spirit raged among the 
farmers and labourers in some counties of the North, but it 
found scarcely any echo in political life. The great mass of the 
Protestants were plainly convinced that the time had come for 
completing the Act of 1793. That Act had given the Catholic 
body the substance of power, but had left the badge of degrada¬ 
tion and inferiority unremoved. It had granted power to the 
most ignorant, most turbulent, and most easily disaffected, and 
it had confirmed the incapacities of a loyal and conservative 
gentry, whose influence over the lower classes of the com¬ 
munity it was vitally important to maintain. The Protestant 
gentry of Ireland had many faults, but they were at this 
time remarkably free from religious bigotry,^ and, unlike the 
English Ministers, they at least knew Ireland. They saw that 
the United Irishmen were successfully using the Catholic ques¬ 
tion as a lever for uprooting the masses from their old allegiance; 
that, under the influence of the democratic spirit, which the 
French Eevolution had engendered, the ascendency of property, 
rank, and intelligence, was strained and weakened; that mul¬ 
titudes of ignorant and turbulent men were drifting away from 
their old moorings, and were beginning to follow new and dan¬ 
gerous leaders j that classes which had hitherto at worst been 
only lawless and riotous, were rapidly becoming steadily and 
systematically disaffected. The evil could only be met by at 
once depriving the agitator of his most formidable weapon, by 


^ I have collected much evidence 
of this in former volumes. I ma]^ 
add one passage from Sir Eichard 
Musgrave, which will appear singu¬ 
larly curious when it is remembered 
that the writer represented the ex¬ 
treme anti-Catholio spirit produced 
by the rebellion of 1798, and that he 
apparently approves of what he re¬ 
lates. ‘The Eomaii Catholics of a 
parish frequently solicit Protestant 


gentlemen for ground to build chapels 
on, and I never heard of the request 
being refused; and in many cases 
they built them at their own expense. 
Whenever a popish chapel is to be 
built by subscription, the Protestants 
never fail, when solicited, to contri¬ 
bute largely to it.’ (Musgrave’s Hebei- 
lions in Ireland*^ 2nd edition, 1801 
p. 635.) 
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conferring political power on men who were tolerably certain not 
to misuse it, by uniting the upper ranks of all denominations in 
support of the Constitution. There were doubtless many who 
wished that the Catholic question had never been raised, but such 
regrets were now very idle. A revolution of power had been 
made in 1793. A revolution of opinion, which was much more 
formidable, had followed or accompanied it. The Catholics had 
become keenly sensible of their rights, their degradation, and 
their power. It remained for the Government to decide between 
a policy of concession, and a policy of resistance, which, in the 
excited state of Ireland, was almost certain to lead to bloodshed. 

The former policy would have encountered no serious diffi¬ 
culty in Ireland. As we have already seen, the Chancellor, who 
was the ablest of all its opponents, admitted that it could easily 
be carried. When Grattan moved for leave to introduce the 
Bill into Parliament, Duigenan and Ogle were the sole oppo¬ 
nents, and there was, as yet, not a single petition to Parliament, 
not a single address to the Lord Lieutenant, on the part of any 
Protestant body, against it.* There may be endless controversy 
about the effects that would have followed Catholic emancipation 
in 1795, and about the propriety of the conduct of Lord Pitz- 
william. One fact, however, is as certain as anything in Irish 
history that if the Catholic question was not settled in 1795 
rather than in 1829, it is the English Government, and the 
English Government alone, that was responsible for the delay. 

It IS necessary, in order to understand the sequel, to follow 
closely the dates of the correspondence, and on the most charitable 
supposition they certainly disclose, on the part of the English 
Ministers, a neglect of duty which is simply astounding. We 
have seen that, as early as January 8, Eitzwilliam had warned 
Portland that the Catholic question was in full agitation in the 
countey, and that he found it would be impossible to prevent it 
rom being introduced in the ensuing session of Parliament. We 
have seen that, on January 15, he had informed Portland that 


' ‘ Not a petition to tLe House of 
Commons, not an address to me, has 
yet come up against it [the Catholic 
on the part of any Protestant 
oodyj brt, on the contrary, the fair 
construction of some of their ad¬ 


dresses has been an approbation of the 
measure. I hope this farourable op¬ 
portunity of making the people of 
Ireland one people, may not be loat.^ 
(Pitzwilliam to Portland, Feb. 13, 
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the Catholic question had, in his opinion, become one .of the 
most urgent and vital importance, that it was impossible to 
defer its solution without extreme danger to the country, that it 
would inevitably be one of the first measures introduced in the 
session of Parliament which was to open within a week, and 
that, if he did not receive peremptory instructions to the contrary, 
he would acquiesce in the Catholic claims. The English Govern¬ 
ment were thus fully apprised of the situation, of the opinion, 
of the Loi’d Lieutenant, of the course which he meant to pursue, 
and of the supreme importance of an immediate decision. Yet 
for weeks they left him without the faintest clue to their opinion, 
or the smallest indication that they disapproved of his conduct 
or his intentions. On January 13, Portland acknowledged 
Pitzwilliam’s letter of the 8th. He informed him that the Hlng 
consented to the peerage for Wolfe, but he made absolutely no 
reference to the Catholic question. Eitzwilliam’s letter of the 
15th must have arrived in London on the 17th or 18th. It 
might have been supposed that Portland would not have lost a 
day in consulting with Pitt, and in sending instructions that 
might have arrived before the opening of the Irish Parliament, 
which was fixed for the 22nd. Yet after Fitzwilliam’s letter of 
the 15th had been received, two, if not tlmee, letters arrived in 
Dublin from the Secretary of State, without a word of instruc¬ 
tion on the Catholic question, or the slightest intimation that 
Pitzwilliam had been acting upon it without sufficient caution 
and discretion. 

The natural, and, it seems to me, the inevitable, inference 
drawn by Pitzwilliam from this strange silence, was that 
the Government did not dispute his judgment, or intend to 
interfere with his policy. It was only on February 8 and 9, 
when Parliament had been sitting for nearly three weeks, 
when the extraordinary supplies had been voted, when the 
Catholic hopes were excited to the highest point, and when 
petitions for emancipation were pouring in from every part of 
Ireland, that a discordant note was struck. On the 9th, Pitt 
wrote to Pitzwilliam, expostulating with him on the dismisHfi.l of 
Beresford, and on the negotiations with Wolfe and Toler. The 
letter contained no allusion to the Catholic question, and it con¬ 
cluded with an apology for withdrawing his attention ‘ from the 
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many important considerations of a different nature, to wliich all 
our minds ought to he directed.’ By the same mail a letter ar¬ 


rived from Portland, dated on the preceding day, in which, for 
the first time, he expressed an opinion on the question which 
during a whole month had been pressed upon him by the Lord 
Lieutenant, as of the most vital and the most urgent conse¬ 
quence. He cautioned Pitzwilliam not to commit himself by 
‘ engagements,’ or even by ‘ encouraging language,’ to giving 
his countenance to the immediate adoption of the measure. The 
deferring it, he added, would be ‘ the means of doing a greater 
service to the British Empire than it has been capable of 
receiving since the Eevolution, or, at least, dries the Union ,:' 

Pitzwilliam was greatly and not unnaturally irritated by 
these letters. In his reply to Pitt, after describing in a few 
words the extremely dangerous and disaffected state of the 
country, he expressed his surprise at the objections that were 
made to the dismissal of Beresford. Before leaving for Ireland, 
he said, he had told Pitt that he feared he must take that step, 
and Pitt had made no objection. He found that th(:‘ influence 


of Beresford was so great as seriously to injure the Government 
if thrown against it, and it was quite necessary for him at this 
critical time to have subordinates on whom he could rely. As 
Beresford retained his full salary, and received an assurance 
that his family and connections should not be removed from ‘ any 
of their innumerable offices,’ there was no hardship. Pitt must 
choose between him and Beresford. If English Ministers did 
not mean to support the King’s representative in Ireland, the 
sooner they recalled him, the better.^ 

To Portland he wrote, lamenting in bitter terms that, while 
the urgency of the Catholic question appeared to those who 
were on the spot to increase from hour to hour, it appeared to 
English Ministers, who were at a distance, to grow less and less, 
and that he was now for the first time pressed to defer it to 
some future occasion. He positively refused to attempt it. 

‘ All I have to add,’ he wrote, ‘ is, that I will not be the person 


^ These two letters are not in the 
Eecord Office, and that of Portland, 
I believe, has never been printed. 
The substance and extracts, however 
are given by Fitzwilliam in his Second 


Lcttef to XtOTd OdTlisle. Lord Stan¬ 
hope has printed Pitt’s letter in his 
Miscellanies. 

* Pitzwilliam to Pitt, Feb. 14, 
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so to put it off on tiie part of Government. I will not be the 
person who, I verily believe, would by doing so raise a flame 
in the country that nothing short of arms would be able to keep 
down.’ ^ 

In a second letter to Portland, marked ^secret and confi¬ 
dential,’ he again justified his conduct towards Beresford, and 
he took a false step, which afterwards led him into much 
trouble. In addition, he said, to the dangerous power of 
Beresford, and the impossibility of relying on him, there was 
another reason which justified his dismissal. His conduct in 
the sale of a public lease under Lord Westmorland’s adminis¬ 
tration had left a serious imputation on his character, and extra¬ 
ordinary measures had been taken to baffle inquiry. It was in 
order to prevent this inquiry, he said, that Westmorland had 
brought the last session of Parliament to a sudden, unexpected, 
and premature close. The transaction has never been cleai’ly 
elucidated, certainly never established, and it was wholly un¬ 
necessary, for the justification of Pitzwilliam, to refer to it.^ 

These letters from Pitzwilliam crossed two from Portland, 
which were both written on the 16 th. The first, though marked 
^ private,’ was intended to be shown if necessary. The second 
was for Lord Pitzwilliam alone. In the first letter the Lord 


^ Fitzwilliam to Portland, Feb. 
14. Writing soon afterwards to Car¬ 
lisle, Fitzwilliam said : ‘ As to resist¬ 
ing altogether, I should have belied 
my own conviction, and betrayed my 
situation, if I did not represent, as 
I have repeatedly done, that it would 
not only defeat every hope I had 
formed for the general security and 
defence of the country, but be attended 
with a certainty of the most alarming* 
and fatal consequences. Of this (as 
I have already observed to you), every 
day presented me with additional in¬ 
disputable proofs. The alarm that 
has been universally spread by the 
rumour of the measures being to be re¬ 
sisted, the language of every person 
with whom I converse, even of the 
boldest of its former opposers, the 
resolutions and addresses from the 
City, echoed already from the cities 
of Cork, Londonderry, and the county 
of Kildare, and actually adopted 
through every part of the kingdom, 


the debates of these last days in the 
House of Commons—all these must 
prove to you, that my representations 
were at least nothing short of the 
truth.’ {Letter to Lord Carlidef’p.%0. 

2 Fitzwilliam to Portland, Feb. 
13, 1795. In his published letter to 
Lord Carlisle, Fitzwilliam, speaking 
of Beresford, said: ‘ I decided at once 
not to cloud the dawn of my adminis¬ 
tration by leaving, in such power and 
authority, so much imputed malver¬ 
sation.’ In consequence of these 
words, a duel was arranged between 
Fitzwilliam and Beresford; but the 
combatants were interrupted on the 
field, and Fitzwilliam then made an 
apology. {Beresford Correspondence, 
ii. 111-120.) Fitzwilliam declared, 
in one of his letters to Portland, that 
there had been much scandalous job¬ 
bing in reversions in the last weeks 
of Lord Westmorland’s administra¬ 
tion. 
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Lieutenant is instructed to send a fuller enumeration of the 
arguments against, as well as in favour of, Catholic concession 
and also the various estimates of the probable strength of the 
Catholics in the Irish House of Commons in case they were 
emancipated. Portland hopes that Ktzwilliam will act ‘very 
deliberately ’ on the Catholic question, and he doubts the neces¬ 
sity for the proposed yeomanry cavalry, now that the Irish 
Parliament had voted a force of soldiers and militia amounting 
to no less than 40,000 men. He feared much the ultimate 
consequences of yielding. The last great concessions to the 
Catholics had not stopped demands, and was it likely that those 
now contemplated would be more efficacious ? He hoped that 
the establishment of Catholic seminaries might do some good, 
and also that a provision ‘ might be made for their parochial 
clergy, by which they would in some degree be removed from 
the state of dependence in which they are kept by even the 
lowest orders of their parishioners, and that rank of the people 
would be proportionately relieved at the same time from some 
part of the burden of maintaining their clergy.’ In this way, 
he trusted that all classes might be disposed to rely with con¬ 
fidence on the good intentions of the Government towards them.^ 
This letter evidently foreshadowed a course of policy alto¬ 
gether different from that which was contemplated in Ireland. 
In his second letter, which was long and elaborate, Portland 
entered in detail into his reasons for opposing the whole policy 
of Catholic emancipation. They are almost identical with those 
which had been urged a few years before by Lord Westmorland. 
The chief argument in favour of the Catholics was their supe¬ 
riority of numbers, but this argument was only too likely to 
overthrow both the parliamentary system and the ecclesiastical 
establishment now existing in Ireland. The most striking 
feature in the constitution of the Irish House of Commons, was 
the great number of boroughs in which the right of election 
was vested in not more than twelve electors. These boroughs 
secured the Protestant ascendency; but was it in accordance 
with common sense and with human nature to suppose that, if 
the Catholics were admitted to Parliament on the plea of num¬ 
bers, they would not use all their efforts to ovex'throw these 
‘ Portland to Pitzwilliam, Feb. 16,1795 
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oligarchical monopolies? With what better confidence could 
statesmen hope that the present Protestant establishment would 
be preserved ? In every country the established religion must 
be that which is professed by those who are in possession of the 
civil government, and ‘ all the declarations, all the assurances, 
all the obligations and oaths that ever were or can be devised,’ 
will fan to save a Protestant establishment if the dominant power 
in the civil government is transferred to Catholics. Then follows 
a passage which is peculiarly significant. ‘ I want to preserve 
the Protestant establishment in Church and State, and am will- 
ing and desirous to give the Catholics every right and every 
benefit which good subjects are entitled to, but I wish not to 
attempt it until I can be sure that the present establishment in 
Church and State are unquestionably secured, and that the par¬ 
ticipation to which I would admit the Catholics would be as 
little likely to be called in question.’ The proposed yeomanry 
cavalry, being chiefly Catholic, would place the real power of the 
country in the hands of the enemies of the Church, and the tithe 
system, which was already disliked by so many Protestants, was 
not likely long to survive the admission of Catholics to the 
Legislature. ‘ In the attack on it,’ indeed, ‘ there is but too 
much reason to apprehend the countenance and co-operation of 
one, at least, of our most able and best friends.’ ^ 

It was evident that the Government was completely opposed 
to ^6 measure which the Irish Catholics, with great reason, had 
believed to be almost certainly attained. Pitzwilliam perceived 
it plainly, but in one more long and earnest despatch he at¬ 
tempted to avert the calamity which he foresaw. Rightly or 
wrongly, the inference which he drew from the last despatch, 
and from a passage which I have cited from the letter of the 
8th, was^ that the English Government desired to delay the 
measure, in hopes of obtaining that legislative union ^ which had 


* Portland to EitzwiUiain,Eeb. 16 , 

1796. The last sentence, no doubt, al¬ 
ludes to Grattan. 

In his Second Letter to Ccorlisle, 
Fitzwilliam quoted the passage from 
Portland's confidential letter of the 
8th, for which he was much blamed. 
He afterwards said {Beresford Cor¬ 
respondence, ii. 113), that his letters 
to Carlisle were printed without his 


knowledge or consent. Pelham, com¬ 
menting upon the quotation, wrote to 
Portland: ‘The construction that is 
put by many people (though falsely, in 
my opinion), is, that the intention of 
his Majesty's Ministers was to keep 
the question of the Catholics alive and 
in suspense until a peace, and that 
then it was to be employed as the 
means of forming an union between 
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undoubtedly been for a long tina^ in tludr minds, and whicb 
Westmorland bad assured them amid only ueeomplished !>y 
maintaining the division between .Protestants and Catholics. 
am at a loss/ be wrote, 'to conjecture wliat those henehts are, 
whicb, it is expected, will accrue to the Pritish Mmpire ])v 
deferring the consideration of this <|uesii()n. . . . t\'in it Ije 
in the contemplation of any man, that a slatt^ of disturbance or 
rebellion here will tend totiuMh\sinible end (which, 1 think, I 
discover to he alluded to in your letter) of an union betw«*en 
the two kingdoms ? ].)oubtless the end is timsf desirable, ami 
perhaps the safety of the two kingdoms may linally tirpend upon 
its attainment; but are the means risked such as are jusiiliabh^, 
or such as any man wotdd wish to risk in hopt* of attaining tlu^ 
end? Through such a medium 1 look ft»r an union, 1 am n*ady 
to grant, but it is not the union of Ireiam! with (tn^at Pritain, 
but with France. . . . But supposing tlu‘objcm ma.y be thought 
attainable in the end by such nutans, still, it must bt^ allowed to 
be at a distance, and must be admitted not to Ih* a nmrai ctT- 
taixity. Who, then, will advise h) bt^ limiting after a di>ta}U and 
contingent good, at the evident and admittml pri<a* of a cortain 
and immediate evil ? ’ 

He then proceeds to examine one by one tin* arguiniuitH 
against emancipation. It was said that it wmdd h^ad to a 
Catholic ascendency, dangerous to property and to tin* whole 
constitution of the coiintIT. But what additional (lunger is b* 
be apprehended from the admission of the higher orders, who in 

the two countries. Whether the would utttunri it. . , . Ho tIuuuRa 
C|U(>taiion was made with ri view oi it would h<> very proper, in stuiu" 
soundiiiir an alarm ujmn that subject, aaieralwords, to cKprosna defermina" 

I will not pretend to say, hut ii is tion ‘Ho .support the Constitution a,- 
suspt-ctalhy thosc whoareunfriendly estalilished in i7S2, and still further 
to Lonl Fitzwilliam. . . . Hcarin.ir as.similatcil to that of Croat inRahi 
the subject discussed in society, I hy Acts that have sima* pas'.-efl ” 
thonghtitri-httouiimtionit to the Th(‘se were the ChanrelloUs Mwii 
Lord Chancellor, whcj was convinced words, which, I think, ooiuev the idea 
ttmt great use would he made of it of his Majesty s Minis!ers/thai the 
in Iarliuinont, and seemed, X think, (’atholics should not he admitted to 
to entertain some suspicion of that any shan* of h-lslative autiuuitv, 
foemg the real design of the British and refute the notion of any sinister 
Cabinet. I did not think it nec(j.s.sary attempt; to force an uniond (Pelham 
to discuss that point with him further to Portland, lUarch 1795.) Th<‘re 
than to say, that I was convinced is, as far as I know, no evi<ituiee that 
your Grace never mtendeti to convey Portland, eith(*r in publii; <ir private, 
that idea; and that I was rea<Iy to disclaimed the meaning which had 
say, that I never would be concerned l>een attached his wonls 
in an administration in Ireland that 
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number and property must always be insignificant compared 
with the Protestants ? If there is danger of this kind, it springs 
from the admission to power of the class which is at once 
numerous and ignorant, turbulent and poor, but that class is 
already admitted. ‘Those to whom anything remains to be 
wanted, haye the same evils to dread from the misuse of those 
rights, and from the subversion of law and establishment as the 
Protestants. ... I go further, and I say that should an union 
with Great Britain be necessary for Ireland in order that 
property may be preserved, they will call as loudly for it, and 
act as zealously towards its attainment, as the Protestants.’ The 
only danger to be feared from the upper classes of Catholics is, 
that, if they are thrown into a state of disappointment, discon¬ 
tent, and irritation, they may possibly be induced to act more 
under the influence of passion than of enlightened self-interest. 

The next argument is the danger to the Protestant Church. 
‘ Its property, as well as the property of every other corporation, 
is fenced and guarded by the same laws that preserve the 
property, and the same opinions that preserve all settlements, 
and I venture to say that things never will be ripe for the sub¬ 
version of the one till they are ripe for the subversion of the 
other. . . . Oaths and obligationsenforced by law, and resting all 
their efiSciency upon the respect for law, are the only security you 
can have either for property, the Protestant establishment, or the 
Protestant succession, and if ever they fall, they will fall together.’ 

‘ The third point is, I suppose, the jealousy and dissent of 
the Protestant body. Prom this quarter I do not see how any 
danger is to arise, and, forming my judgment upon the conver¬ 
sation of those I have talked with, and upon every other appear¬ 
ance, just as little, or indeed no difficulty to the question. I 
hear no expression of alarm. I receive no remonstrance from 
the Protestant corporate bodies, I perceive no stir among them; 
no preparations made to resist and defeat it by parliamentary 
or other petitions, though the subject has now been two whole 
months fairly in agitation. On the contrary, in the addresses 
presented to me from Protestant corporations, particularly from 
Londonderry and Waterford, very different sentiments from those 
of jealousy and dissent are expressed. They mark approbation 
of the principle, and do not hesitate to declare that it is called 
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for ty tlie exigencies of the times, and anticipate the happiest 
consequences from its being carried into effect. But I desire 
not to be understood to convey that the approbation of the 
Protestants goes to the length that no individuals are to be 
found who still retain their ancient prejudices and old jealousies 
but only that they are not sufficient in numbers to create the 
least difficulty about cariying the measure into effect.’ 

I feel that I have personal weight and influence enough to 
carry it through without difficulty; and carrying it through, I 
am confident of uniting cordially in the defence of the country 
all its weight, property, and influence, if I may be allowed to ' 
except a certain description of Protestants whose views will 
never permit them to unite with the friends of a system that 
has such a share of monarchy and aristocracy in its composition 
as ours has. Of the real and hearty support of all other descrip¬ 
tions, I feel myself confident.’ ^ ^ 


The appeal was a weighty one, but Pitzwilliam himself can 
have scarcely believed that it could be successful, and before it 
was written the decision of the Ministers had been taken. In 
a tone which completely broke the private and political friend- 
Jip that had long subsisted between them, Portland wrote to 
Pitzwilliam expressing his astonishment that, with the full assent 
of the Government, leave had been given by Parliament to in¬ 
troduce a Catholic Belief Bill. The Cabinet unanimously agreed 
that the matter murt not be pressed on so quickly; that the 
arguments of both sides must be sent to England; that they 
could give no assent till the draft of the Bill was laid before 
them. They were astonished that the Lord Lieutenant should 
have suffered a Bill of such magnitude to receive the counte¬ 
nance of Parliament, when it had not even been laid before the 
Cabinet of England. He had never been authorised to commit 
himself so far, and it was the earnest wish of Ministers that the 
question should be deferred to the peace. ‘ In the plainest and 
most direct terms,’ Pitzwilliam was now ordered to take the most 
effectual means in his power to prevent any further proceedings 

being taken on the Bill before the House, till the King’s pleasure 
was signified.^ ^ 


^ Fit zwilliam 
20, 1795. 


to Portland, Feb. 


to Fitzwimarn, Feb. 

lo, 1795. 
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This letter has a plausible sound, and to those who have not 
followed the course of events with the necessary minuteness, the 
charge of having unduly pressed on the question, and committed 
the Government, may appear established. After the best con¬ 
sideration, however, I can give, I can see no other course which 
Fitzwilliam could have adopted. The agitation had acquired 
formidable dimensions before he arrived in Ireland. He lost no 
time in informing the Government most fully of its pressing 
character, and as early as January 15 he clearly told them that he 
would exercise the discretion which he had received when he 
was appointed, and would accede to the Catholic demands, un¬ 
less he received peremptory instructions to the contrary. The 
Government sent him no such instructions, though the Catholic 
movement was acquiring almost hourly additional strength: 
they pronounced no hostile opinion, when they had been em¬ 
phatically told that, in the judgment of those who were respon¬ 
sible for the government of Ireland, the rejection or postpone¬ 
ment of the measure would probably throw the country into a 
flame of rebellion; they never proposed that the meeting of 
Parliament, which was appointed for January 22, should be 
deferred, and they suffered Pitzwilliam to meet that Parliament 
under the full impression that his representations of the state of 
the country had been accepted by the Cabinet. When Parlia¬ 
ment met, it was totally impossible that the introduction of the 
Catholic question could have been prevented. The country was 
thrilling with the most passionate excitement on the subject. 
Even if Grattan had consented to relinquish it for the session, 
there were many members who were desirous of introducing it,* 
and in that case, as Lord Pitzwilliam truly said, ‘ the measure 
might come into hands with which neither he nor the King’s 
Ministers had any connection, which would leave the Govern¬ 
ment only the disagreeable part of altering or modifying, if any 
alteration or modiflcation had been thought necessary by the 
British Government, depriving his Majesty thereby of the whole 
grace and effect of what was done.’^ The only possible way in 
which Pitzwilliam could have prevented the Bm coming before 
the House of Commons, would have been by openly opposing the 

^ Letter to Lord Carlisle, p. 18. 

2 See his protest in the House of Lords (Grattan’s Life, iv. 206, 207). 
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leave to introduce it, and in that case he would have thrown 
himself into violent opposition to the whole current of excited 
Catholic feeling, would have precipitated the veiy evils of which 
he had warned the Government, and would have acted in direct 
contradiction, not only to his own sentiments, but to the instruc¬ 
tions which he had received when he was appointed. 

Under these circumstances, he had adopted the most judicious 
course in putting himself in connection with Grattan, who was 
not in ofSce, who had been entrusted with the petition of the 
Catholic Committee, but who at the same time was in the close 
confidence of his administration, and anxious to do all that was 
in his power to smoothe its path. As we have seen, Grattan 
consented to postpone introducing the measure till its leading 
provisions had been sent to England. As early as February 10, 
the Cabinet had been fully apprised of them, as well as of the 
opinion of the Irish Parliament upon them, in order that the 
English Government should be able to limit and modify the Bill 
if it appeared to them too unrestricted. When leave was given 
to introduce it, its terms were kept back from Parliament and 
from the Catholics until the opinion of the Cabinet had been 
received upon it, and they had not yet been communicated when 
the censure of the Cabinet arrived. If the measure was not 
sufficiently discussed, this was entirely the fault of the English 
Ministers, who had so strangely neglected it during the whole 
interval before Parliament met, and during the first fortnight of 
its session. If, with the usual ignorance of their class, they 
understood Ireland so little as to imagine that the question was 
one which might safely be indefinitely postponed, they had only 
themselves to blame, for nothing could be clearer or more em¬ 
phatic than the warning they had received. The censui'O, 
therefore, which they sent to Fitzwilliam on February 18, 
appears to me perfectly unmerited. The next day the Cabinet 
agreed to recall Fitzwilliam, and on the 23rd he was directed to 
appoint lords justices to conduct the government till the arrival 
of his successor. 

After all that has been written on the subject, a consider¬ 
able obscurity still hangs over the real motives that induced the 
English Government to take a step which, they were repeatedly 
assured, must bring down upon Ireland a train of calamities of 
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tlie most appalling description. The final opinion of Pitzwilliam, 
which was strongly shared by the Ponsonbys and by Grattan, 
was that the Catholic question had in reality nothing to say to 
their decision. The question they considered was merely one 
of family influence. The great social and political weight of the 
Beresfords, supported by Westmorland, Buckingham, andAuck^ 
land in England, and by Pitzgibbon in Ireland, was strained 
to the utmost against the Ponsonbys, and the influence they 
brought to bear was such that, although Pitt was believed by 
Pitzwilliam to have acquiesced in the removal of Beresford when 
it was first proposed, he now determined at all hazards to resist it. 

‘ Let my friends no longer suffer the Catholic question to be 
mentioned,’ wrote Pitzwilliam, ^ as entering in the most distant 
degree into the causes of my recall. . . , Had Mr. Beresford 
never been dismissed, ... I should have remained.’ ^ ^ In my 

opinion,’ said George Ponsonby, ^ the Catholic question had no 
more to do with the recall of Lord Pitzwilliam than Lord 
MacCartney’s embassy to China. Lord Pitzwilliam was to be 
recalled, and this was considered the most popular pretext for 
the measure.’ ^ The Ministers, said Grattan, ' excited a domes¬ 
tic fever at the hazard of the general interest, for no object, or 
for an object too despicable or too criminal to be mentioned.’^ 

The arguments in support of this grave charge are very 
strong. The fact that, before Pitzwilliam went to Ireland, both 
Pitt and Portland professed themselves in principle favourable 
to Catholic emancipation ; the discretion they had given to Pitz¬ 
william to support the measure if he believed it to be necessary * 
the complete silence with which week after week they received 
his representations that it could not be deferred, and that he in¬ 
tended, unless he received directions to the contrary, to accept 
it; the manner in which he was permitted to meet a Parlia¬ 
ment, which must necessarily have been mainly occupied with 
this very question, without any instructions to oppose or to dis¬ 
countenance it all these things form a chain of evidence which 
it IS difficult, if not impossible, to resist. In the letters of 
Portland, the Catholic question is given the first place, and it is 
piobable that it had a real if not the chief influence over his 

^ Second Zetter to Lord Carlisle, 2 XtwIi. Pari Peh. xv. 17*5 
P- » Ibid. 192. 

VOL. vn. ^ 
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mind; but the earliest intimation Pitzwiliiam received that 
English Ministers were discontented with him, was a private 
letter, written on February 2, by Windham to Lord Milton, stating 
that Pitt was displeased at the removal of Beresford, though the 
Duke of Portland appears not yet to have been aware of that fact.^ 
Pitt is said to have described the dismissal as ^ an open breach 
of a most solemn promise.’ ^ His letter to Pitzwilliam of the 
9th was wholly occupied with the Beresford question, and the 
negotiations relating to Wolfe and Toler; and when Fitzwilliam 
in his reply said that Pitt must choose between Beresford and 
his Lord Lieutenant, Pitt accepted the challenge on that issue. 
In a letter of February 21, he stated, it is true, that he con¬ 
curred with the general desire of the Cabinet, that Grattan’s 
Bill should not be allowed to make any further progress, and 
that the Cabinet ^ should' receive and consider the information 
which they thought it their duty to call for; ’ but he places the 
dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam mainly upon the ground of the 
removal of former supporters of the Government, which he 
stated himself bound to resist, ^from a regard to the Kings ser¬ 
vice and to his own honour.’® The Chancellor, Lord Lough¬ 
borough, wrote to Grattan concerning the trouble that had 
arisen, and this letter does not contain a word about the Catholics, 
but is exclusively occupied with the dismissal of Beresford.'* 

certain family cabal,’ wrote Burke, ^are in the sole 
possession of the ear of Government.’ ® Pitt was surrounded by 
followers who hated his new Whig allies. He was himself, 
directly or indirectly, in constant intercourse with the leading 
supporters of monopoly in Ireland, and with the last two Lords 
Lieutenant, both of whom were violently hostile to Lord Fitz¬ 
william and his system. It is not difficult to understarid the 
kind of arguments that may have influenced him. Fitzgibbon 
had been his most powerful and unflinching Irish supporter 


' Second Zetter to Lord Cobrlhle^ 
p. 32. 

^ Stanhope’s Life of Pitty ii. p. 301; 
Second Letter to Lord CarlidCy p. 23. 

^ Letter to Lord Carlisle, 

^ Grattan’s LifOy iv. 197, 198. 

® Ibid. p. 202. Just after Lord 
Eitzwilliam’s recall, Pelham, the 
secretary of his successor, wrote to 
Portland about the unpopularity of 
the Beresfords. He said : ‘ If any 
sacrifices are necessary (which, you 


know, I never admit h priori in poli¬ 
tics), Pitt must submit to Beresford’s 
removal. I am sorry to say ., . that 
Pitt seems more animated about men 
on this occasion than he ought to be; 
I am by no means satisfied with his 
conduct about Beresford, when I met 
him at his house with Lord Camden. 
I very much wished to have seen 
Lord Grenville upon that subject 
before I left London.’ (Pelham to 
Portland, March 22, 1795.) 
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during the evil days of the Regency debates. Beresford had 
taken a considerable, if not a prominent, part in framing the 
commercial propositions of 1785. Cooke had been appointed to 
his present office by the brother of Pitt’s favourite colleague. 
Lord Grenville. Hamilton had served for nearly fifty years in 
the Government of Ireland. The powers possessed by Lord 
Fitzwilliam when he went to Ireland were only described by 
word of mouth, through the intervention of the Duke of Port¬ 
land, and grave misunderstandings had arisen. It was clearly 
understood, indeed, on both sides, that Pitzgibbon was not to be 
removed, and that there was not to be any complete change of 
men, though room was to be made for the introduction of the 
Ponsonbys into the Government; but Fitzwilliam contended 
that he had full power of pensioning off officials in confidential 
positions who were notoriously in opposition to his policy and 
his appointment, and that such a power was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to the efficiency of his administration. He urged that 
it was possessed and exercised, in their respective departments 
in England, by the other members of the Whig party who joined 
the administration, though in England it was far less necessary 
than in Ireland, and he declared that he had obtained in 
England the tacit assent of Pitt to the probable necessity of the 
removal of Beresford. 

Pitt, on the other hand, understood that no important change 
of men or measures was to be effected without previous com¬ 
munication with the English Cabinet, and that no old servants 
of the Crown were to be removed contrary to their wish, unless 
they had entered into a course of insubordination or opposition 
to the Government. But Fitzwilliam had not been more tLaii 
two days in Ireland when he removed Beresford, peremptorily 
and curtly, and it seemed probable that the changes which were 
proposed or effected would amount to a most serious displace¬ 
ment of power in the permanent administration of Ireland. 
Appeals were made to Pitt, by men who had great weight with 
his party, ‘to hold up a shield for the shelter of persons who had 
merited the favour of the last Lord Lieutenant by their services, 
and on whose conduct no blame or censure had been attached; 

' me veij active part which ville’s brother!, Westmorland, and 

Buckingham (who was Lord Gren- Auckland took at this crisis, the con- 
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and they were accompanied by the most alarming pictures of 
the dangerous fermentation which the measures of Lord Fitz- 
william were producing in Ireland. 

Other political motives, which I have already indicated, very 
probably blended in his mind with these considerations. He 
was told that if the Ponsonbys, who were usually connected 
with the Whigs, obtained a real ascendency in Ireland, the whole 
department of Irish influence and patronage would pass into 
Whig hands. He may have believed that the easiest and safest 
way of governing Ireland was through that system of family 
monopoly which enabled the Government to count at all times, 
and amid all political changes, upon a subservient majority in 
the House of Commons. He shared the prevailing sentiment 
in England, that in the agonies of a revolutionary war, all great 
political changes should be as far as possible avoided or post- 
poned, and he may have foreseen that if Grattan and Ponsonby 
carried the promised reforms, and gave a comparatively popular 
character to the Parliament of Ireland, the whole system of its 
past government would be infallibly destroyed, and the chances 
'of obtaining a legislative union indefinitely diminished. 

These were probably leading motives in producing the re¬ 
call, but I do not think that the Catholic question was as com¬ 
pletely foreign to it as the viceroy supposed. As far as ‘ the 
Irish clique ’ were concerned, it is probable that Burke did not 
greatly misjudge them when he wrote that their one object was 
‘ to derive security to their own jobbish power. This is the 
first and the last in the piece. The Catholic question is a mere 
pretence.'^ They employed it most skilfully for their purposoj 
and Fitzgibbon deserves to be remembered in history as probably 
the first very considerable man who maintained the doctrine 
that the Eang would violate the coronation oath, the Act of 
Settlement, and the Act of Union with Scotland, if he consented 
to a measure allowing the Catholic electors to send Catholic re¬ 
presentatives into Parliament.^ Even the English Chancellor, he 


stant letters of Beresford, Cooke, and 
Fitzgibbon against the administration 
of Lord FitzwiUiam, and the great 
jealousy with which the old Tories 
looked upon their Whig allies, will 
be evident to anyone who compares 
Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets 
of George vol. ii. j the AueJiland 


Corresjmidenoe; the Beresford Cor- 
respondeme ; Stanhope’s Life if Pitt) 
and the Westmorland (or, as it is now 
called, Pane) Correspondeiiee in the 
LS.P.O. 

^ Grattan’s lAfe, iv. 204. 

2 I have noticed (vol. iii, pp. 498, 
499) how the doctrine that the Scutch 
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wrote, would ‘ stake his head ’ if he affixed the great seal of 
England to such a measure.^ No more extravagant doctrine 
has ever been maintained bj a responsible statesman, but it fell 
upon a soil which was prepared for its reception, and it has had 
a great and most fatal influence on English history. 

Even before Fitzgibbon had written to this effect, the King' 
had declared his emphatic hostility to Catholic emancipation, 
and drawn up an elaborate memorandum in opposition to it. 
It was dated on February 6, and in it the King mentioned that 
it was only on the preceding day that he heard, to his great as¬ 
tonishment, that Fitzwilliam had proposed a total and immediate 
change of the system of government which had been followed in 
Ireland since the Revolution. The admission of Catholics to sit 
in Parliament, and the formation in Ireland of a yeomanry which 
would be essentially Catholic, were measures which, in the opi¬ 
nion of the King, could not fail, sooner or later, to separate the 
two kingdoms, or lead England into a line of conduct which it 
was the very object of the English Revolution and of the Act of 
Settlement to prevent. Such a measure, the King continued, 
was beyond the decision of a cabinet of ministers; even if they 
favoured it, ‘ it would be highly dangerous, without previous 
concert with the leading men of every order in the State, to send 
any encouragement to the Lord Lieutenant on this subject; and 
if received with the same suspicion I do (sic), I am certain it 


Union and the coronation oath pre¬ 
cluded the King from assenting to 
any law modifying the ecclesiastical 
establishments, appeared in the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament in 1772. In the 
Westmorlmid Pajjers there is an 
argument, drawn up by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel, against the aboli¬ 
tion of^ the remaining restrictions on 
Catholics, based on the same grounds. 
It is undated, but was probably 
written during Lord Westmorland’s 
struggle with the English Cabinet 
about the measures in favour of the 
Catholics then contemplated, for it 
states that, ‘It is notorious that at 
least nineteen-twentieths of the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland are utterly averse 
from the Popery Bill now in agita¬ 
tion,’ which could hardly have been 
said by the most violent partisan, and 
certainly not with the faintest colour 
of plausibility, in 1795. 


* See two remarkable letters in 
the Bfiresford Correspondence^ ii. 70- 
76. He says : ‘ The only Acts which 
now affect Irish papists are the Act 
of Supremacy and Uniformity, the 
Test Act, and the Bill of Rights. 
The King cannot give his assent to 
a repeal of any of these without a 
direct breach of his coronation oath. 
. . Whenever Mr. Grattan brings in 

his Bill—and it is printed—I mean to 
send it over to England, with com¬ 
ments in reference to British statutes 
which certainly bind the King upon 
this subject. In their Bill for esta¬ 
blishing papist colleges, they will find 
the same difficulties, if they do not 
take more precautions than they are 
capable of.’ It will be observed in 
these letters, that Fitzgibbon suggests 
no doubt whatever, that the Irish 
Parliament would carry the Bills. 
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would Ibe safer even to change the new administration in Ireland, 
if its continuance depends on the success of this proposal, than 
to prolong its existence on grounds that must sooner or later 
ruin one, if not both kingdoms.’ ^ 

It is obvious what a foi'midable obstacle the attitude of the 
King threw into the way of Fitzwilliam; and while the King 
was in this state of mind, Fitzgibbon’s views about the corona¬ 
tion oath were communicated to him by Lord Westmorland.^ 
He readily embraced them, and he ever after employed them as 
the best reason or pretext for resistance. 

I have referred to a memorandum giving the case of the • 
Ministers, which was drawn up by Grenville, corrected by Pitt, 
and afterwards sent for their approval to the other members of 
the Cabinet. It describes the course of the transaction much 
as I have told it, but with some further details relating 
to the disputes about patronage. It mentions that when the 
coalition had been formed in England in July 1794, the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland was destined for Lord Fitzwilliam as soon as a 
sufficient post could be found for Lord Westmorlandthat the 
intention had been prematurely divulged, and a notion got abroad 
that an entire change of the system of Irish government, both 
as to men and measures, was contemplated, and that this suspi¬ 
cion was much confirmed when it was found that Fitzwilliam in¬ 
tended to remove Fitzgibbon. It adds, that explanations took 
place in which it was clearly settled that Fitzgibbon should not 
be removed, and an explicit assurance was given by Fitzwilliam, 
that he had not in view the establishment of any new system 
in Ireland, but that he was desirous of strengthening his Govern¬ 
ment by the accession of Mr. Ponsonby and his friends, and the 
support of Mr. Grattan.’ Shortly before the departure of Fitz¬ 
william, a Cabinet meeting was held at Pitt’s house to discuss 
doubtful or disputed points. In addition to Fitzwilliam and 
Pitt, Portland, Spencer, Grenville, and Windham were present. 
They discussed at great length many questions of patronage— 
the appointment of a Primate, and of a Provost for Trinity 


^ Stanliope's Life of Pitt, ii. 304 • 
appendix, xxiii-xxv. 

Auc7i>la%d Correspondence, iii. 
303- We shall have additional evi¬ 
dence of this communication in the 


next chapter. Westmorland, in the 
debates on May 8, adopted precisely 
the argument of Fitzgibbon against 
Catholic emancipation. (Pari, Mist 
xxxl 1511.) 
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College, the posts to be given to the two Ponsonbys, the pro¬ 
vision to be made for Wolfe and Toler, who were not to be re¬ 
moved unless such places were provided for them as there was 
just reason to believe they would have accepted under West¬ 
morland. These points were easily settled, but more division 
arose upon the contention of Fitzwilliam that some of the new 
offices, especially in the revenue board which had been esta¬ 
blished by Lord Buckinghamshire and which had been so often 
and so severely condemned by Grattan, should be abolished. 
Pitt and Grenville said, ^ that they considered themselves parties 
to the measures of Lord Buckinghamshire in Ireland, and could 
not on that account, independently of other considerations, con¬ 
cur in any measure which would appear to reflect on him.’ 
Fitzwilliam disowned any intention of making such a reflection, 
but he still thought that the revenue board ought to be remo¬ 
delled and reduced. In discussing the question, however, they 
soon found that none of them understood the details, and it was 
finally determined that it must be adjourned till the arrival of 
Fitzwilliam in Ireland, and ‘ that after his explicit disavowal of 
all intention to introduce a new system, or to countenance im¬ 
putations on the former Government, his colleagues would 
willingly leave it to him to consider the subject . . . desiring 
only that before any such measure was adopted, they might have 
an opportunity of deliberating upon it.’ ‘ Nothing,’ the memo¬ 
randum continues, ^ was intimated in this conversation of any 
idea of removing Mr. Beresford, nor was even his name men¬ 
tioned by Lord Fitzwilliam, although the different means which 
might be adopted for lessening the number of the commissioners 
of the revenue board formed a part of what he stated on the 
subject of those boards.’ 

After discussion of these and of some less important points, 
the conversation passed to measures, and the conclusions may 
be stated in the words of the memorandum. ^ It was understood 
that on all important subjects Lord F. should transmit all the 
information he could collect, with his opinion, to the King’s 
servants here, and that he should do nothing to commit the King’s 
Government in such cases without fresh instructions from hence. 
It is also distinctly recollected by some of the persons present, 
that the Catholic question was particularly mentioned, though 
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not discussed at much length; that no decided sentiment was 
expressed by anyone as to the line which it might be ri^ht 
ultimately to adopt; but that the same general principles before 
stated were considered as applying to this as well as to the other 
questions of importance, and that a strong opinion was stated 
that Lord Pitawilliam should if possible prevent the agitation of 
tlie question at all during tlie present session.' ^ 

This appears to have been the last conversation which took 
place between Pitzwilliam and the Ministers before the former- 
departed for Ireland. The memorandum corroborates in all 
essential points the evidence that has been already adduced and 
It seems to me^rather to strengthen the view, that the Catholic 
question had, in the-minds of the Ministers at least, only a 
secondary part in the recall of Lord Pitewilliam, though it is 
probable that the opposition of the King to that measure weio-hed 
considerably in the balance. Among the Pelham papers of’this 
date, there is a very elaborate legal argument to prove that 
Oathohc emancipation was essentially inconsistent with the 
Constitution and the coronation oath. It was evidently drawn 
up by a lavjer and is probably a copy of a paper submitted by 
Pitegibbon to the IMng. _ After a full and interesting historical 
survey 0 t e chief English and Irish statutes relating to the 
connection between Church and State, both before and afber the 
Revolution, and an argument to prove that the Catholics, though 
ree y admitted to the Irish Parliament before the Restoration 
^ere excluded by the Act of Supremacy from the Parliament 
wiich sat from 1661 to 1666, the winter proceeds to argue that 
le legislation of the Revolution, and the clause in the Act of 
Union with Scotland providing that the Act of Uniformity, and all 
■r cts of I arhament then in force for the establishment and 
preservation of the Church of England, ‘ shall remain and be in 
full force for ever, made Catholic emancipation a question beyond 
the competence of the Legislature to carry. Mt appeaVs^ he 

tinder the express compact of maintaining a Protestant religion 

‘ This i. 1 « - ° 


M “emorandum is dated 

Mai ch 1795. A copy with a state- 

J ° m?® ChmvUle 

wf , 7 ' IS another copy in the 

Pelham MSS. In one of Pelham’s 
hrst letters from Ireland he says the 
recall of Lord Pitz-william -was a for¬ 
tunate event, for ‘the notion of 


forming a popular administration 

naa given such an encouragement to 
democracy, and so unhinged all the 
common machinery of government, 
p, believe the business 

/n would have stopped.* 

(Jrelham to Windham, May 17, 1795 .) 
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and Government, and the Irish Parliament having recognised 
that principle, a Bill to endanger the Protestant Government 
and religion could not, consistently with the Eevolution, be enter¬ 
tained in the Irish Parliament, and that the King could not, 
consistently with the Declaration of Eights, his coronation oath’ 
and the Act of Union, order the great seal to be put to such an 
Act, unless'his Majesty should be thereto authorised by a special 
Act of Parliament. The Eoman Catholic petitions demand the 
repeal of all penal and restrictive laws whatsoever. If this were 
agreed to, it would go to the repeal of the Act of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. It would go to the acknowledgment of the papal 
junsdiction, and would be, in fact, a reconciliation with the Church 
of Eome, to which the King could not agree consistently with 
the tenure of his crown. ... It is my opinion that an Act of 
Parliament to capacitate any person to sit in either House of 
Parliament without making and subscribing the ‘ Declaration 
against Popery,’ and ‘ taking the oaths of allegiance and supre¬ 
macy,’ would be a direct violation of the Constitution as esta¬ 
blished at the Eevolution, and a breach of the solemn contract 
then made between the King and the people, which contract 
every king and queen swears to preserve inviolate at his or her 
coronation, and which oath, I am of opinion, renders it the 
mdispensable duty of such king to refuse his assent to any such 
Bill, should it pass through the two Houses of Parliament.’ i 


/ Memorandum as to the Catholic 
claim to sit in Parliament, April 3 
1795; Pelham MSS. Miscellaneous 
Irish Papers ’). This memorandum 
contains some curious information 
abo^ the Act which was introduced 
by Yelverton, Grattan, and Fitzgib- 
bon, immediately after the question 
of independence had been raised in 
1782, in order to allay the doubts 
of those who feared that Irish titles 
to property derived under Bng’- 
lish Acts of Parliament, might be 
affected by the repudiation of the 
right of England to legislate for 
Ireland. ‘The framers of this Bill 
merely proposed to quiet Irish titles 
but Lord Auckland, then Chief Secre¬ 
tary, signified to them privately, that 
he could not answer for the Bill being* 
returned from Great Britain, unless 
they should insert in it clauses for 
confirming such statutes as went to 
the connection of the two kingdoms • 
and the 3rd of William III. [the Act 


which excluded Catholics from the 
Irish ^ Parliament] was particularly 
naentioned at the time. Accordingly, 
after much reluctance, the Bill was 
extended in its provisions, and the 
following proviso was introduced: 

And whereas a similarity of laws, 
manners, and customs must naturallv 
conduce to strengthen and perpetuate 
that affection and harmony which do, 
and at all times ought to subsist be¬ 
tween the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland”—and then the Bill 
enacts, that all such clauses and pro- 
vismns contained in any statutes 
made in England as relate to the 
taking any oath or oaths, or making 
or subscribing any declaration or 
affirmation in this kingdom &c. shall 
be accepted, used, and executed in 
this kingdom according to the present 
tenor of the same respectively.’ The 
whole of this memorandum (which is 
too long for me to quote in full) is 
well worthy of study. 
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'Wten the news arrived that the English Government had 
determined to recall Lord Eitzwilliam, and to dash to the ground 
the hopes which the Catholics had been given every reason to 
entertain, those who knew Ireland best foresaw nothing but ruin. 
Eitzwilliam himself predicted that the English Ministers must 
face almost the certainty of driving this kingdom into rebel¬ 
lion/ ^ Eorbes, who was one of the most acute members of the 
Irish Parliament, wrote to a private friend : ‘ It is reported that 
Pitt intends to overturn the Irish Cabinet by rejecting Catholic 
claims. Should he pursue that line, ... it will end in the 
total alienation of Ireland.’^ The ablest English-speaking 
Catholic bishop of the time was Dr. Hussey, who was largely 
employed by the Government in negotiations with the Irish 
Catholics, and who was a constant correspondent of Burke. At 
the end of January, when the Catholic question seemed certain 
to triumph under the auspices of the English Government, he 
wrote to Burke, that he found the loyal spirit of the Irish Catho¬ 
lics so strongly roused, that he believed that there were not five 
of them in the kingdom worth IQl. who would not spill their 
blood to resist a French invasion. Three weeks later, when 
doubts about the policy of the Government had begun to circulate, 
he wrote very solemnly that the question of this Emancipation 
Bill involved another very awful one—whether the Cabinet 
^ mean to retain Ireland, or to abdicate it to a French Govern¬ 
ment, or to a revolutionaiy system of its own invention.’ When 
the decision was taken, he wrote in absolute consternation: ‘ The 
disastrous news of Earl Fitzwilliam’s recall is come, and Ireland 
is now on the brink of civil war.’^ From a wholly different 
point on the political compass, Oharlemont, who had been so firm 
and steady an opponent of the concession of political power to 
the Catholics, pronounced that in the existing state of Ireland 
the recall of Lord Eitzwilliam was ^ utterly ruinous,’ and he 
predicted that by next Christmas the mass of the people would 
probably be in the hands of the United Irishmen.^ 

The remarkable memoir on the history of the United Irish¬ 
men which was drawn up in 1798 by O’Connor, McNevin, and 
Emmet, fully confirms the judgment of Oharlemont. ' Whatever 


Zetter to Lord Carlisle. 278, 282 

Grattan’s iv. 197. Hardy’s Life of Oharlemont, ii, 

Eurke s Corresjgondeyice, iv. 2C8, 347, 348 
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progress/they say, ^ this united system had made among the Pres¬ 
byterians of the North, it had, as we apprehend, made but little 
way among the Catholics throughout the kingdom, until after the 
recall of Earl Pitzwilliam.’ ^ 

It may not be out of place to add here the opinion of a great 
English statesman on the transaction. ^ As to the Catholic Bill,' 
wrote Eox, ‘ it is not only right in principle, but, after all that 
was given to the Catholics two years ago, it seems little short of 
madness to dispute (and at such a time as this) about the very 
little which remains to be given them. To suppose it possible 
that, now they are electors, they will long submit to be ineligible 
to Parliament, appears to me to be absurd beyond measure, but 
common sense seems to be totally lost out of the councils of this 
devoted country.' ^ 

Never at any other period of Irish history had the recall of 
a Lord Lieutenant struck such consternation through the country. 
In Parliament, Sir Lawrence Parsons made himself the chief 
mouthpiece of the prevailing feeling. We have seen that, when 
the supplies were voted, this very able man had warned the 
Parliament, with a sagacity which the event only too fully j usti- 
fied, against excessive confidence in the English Cabinet, and had 
vainly tried to induce them to unite their grants with stipula¬ 
tions for redress of grievances. He had not forgotten that, only 
ten years before, large additional supplies were voted by the 
Parliament of Ireland, in response to the ofier of the English 
Minister to grant free trade between England and Ireland, and 
that, after those supplies had been granted, the commercial pro¬ 
positions were so mutilated that they were ultimately aban¬ 
doned. On February 26 he rose to ask if the prevailing 
rumours of the recall of Fitzwilliam, and of the withdrawal of 
the concessions to the Catholics, were well founded. ‘ If those 
measures,' he said,' were now to be relinquished which gentlemen 
had promised with so much confidence to the country, and on the 
faith of which the House had been called on to vote the enormous 
sum of one million seven hundred thousand pounds, he must 
consider this country as brought to the most awful and alarming 
crisis she had ever known in any period of her history.' ^ On 

^ CastlereagJi, Corre.^)ondepce^ i. 356. 

2 Fox’s Corres^ondenoe^ iii. 100, 101. ^ Irish FarL Feb, xv. 133, 134. 
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March 2, when the news was confirmed, he took the extreme 
step of moving a short supply Bill, prefacing his motion by a 
speech of great violence. ‘The state of the kingdom/ he said, 
‘ was most alarming. The people, under the auspices of their 
old friends, had been taught to expect measures which he feared 
would be shortly resisted. . . . The first he believed to be the 
Catholic Bill, and if a resistance to any one measure more than 
another was likely to promote dreadful consequences, it was this. 
He said nothing as to the original propriety of the measure, but 
this much he would say, that if the Irish Administration had 
countenanced the Catholics in this expectation without the con¬ 
currence of the British Cabinet, they had much to answer for. 
On the other hand, if the British Cabinet had held out an assent 
and had afterwards retracted—if the demon of darkness should 
come from the infernal regions upon earth and throw a firebrand 
amongst the people, he could not do more to promote mischief. 
The hopes of the public were raised, and in one instant they were 
blasted. If the House did not resent that insult to the nation 
and to themselves, they would in his mind be most contemptible; 
for although a majority of the people might submit to have their 
rights withheld, they would never submit to be mocked in so bare¬ 
faced a manner. The case was not as formerly, when all the 
Parliament of Ireland was against the Catholics, and to back them 
the force of England. How, although the claim of the Catholics 
was well known and understood, not one petition controvei'ting 
it had been presented from Protestants in any part of Ireland. 
Ho remonstrance appeared, no county meeting had been held. 
What was to be inferred from all this, but that the sentiments of 
the Protestants were for the emancipation of the Catholics ? . . . 
Was the British Minister to control all the interest, talents, and 
inclinations of this country ? He protested to God that, in all 
the history he had read, he had never met with a parallel of such 
ominous infatuation as that by which he appeared to be led. 
Let him persevere, and you must increase your army to myriads; 
every man must have live or six dragoons in his house. . . . 
The House had voted additional taxes in the present session to 
the amount of 250,000i. . . . This was a charge of 6,OOOZ. a 
year upon every county in Ireland, over and above all other 
taxes. Such a sum would never have been voted, without a 
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dissenting voices in support of a calamitous war, if Ireland had 
not been deceived either here or in the British Cabinet; he was 
inclined to suspect the latter/ ^ 

The proposal of a short money Bill was, however, easily 
defeated, and Grattan concurred with Lord Milton in persuading 
Conolly to withdraw a resolution protesting against the pro¬ 
rogation of Parliament before the grievance complained of was 
redressed. The House contented itself with voting unanimously, 
that the viceroy had merited the thanks of the House and the 
confidence of the people. When Lord Pitzwilliam had left Ire¬ 
land, there were debates on his recall both in the English and 
Irish Parliaments, but the Government refused all detailed ex¬ 
planations, and entrenched themselves behind the undoubted 
prerogative of the King to recall his representatives. In a long 
protest which was placed on the books of the House of Lords by 
Pitzwilliam and Lord Ponsonby, the chief facts of the case were 
clearly stated, and Pitzwilliam once more gave his emphatic 
testimony to the condition of Irish opinion on the Catholic 
question. ^ He found the relief,’ he said, to be ardently desired 
by the Catholics, to be asked for by very many Protestants, 
and to be cheerfully acquiesced in by almost all.’ ^ 

Lord Camden was appointed successor to Pitzwilliam, with 
Mr. Pelham as Secretary. Pelham had already held this position 
during Temple’s short administration in 1783 and 1784. His 
health was now much broken, but he resumed the office at the 
urgent request of Portland, and with the warm approbation of 
Pitzgibbon,^ 


^ iTuJh Pari. Bel. xv. 137-141. 
So Fitewilliam wrote: ‘ I have had 
the good fortune not only to obtain 
larger and more considerable supplies 
. , . than were ever before granted 
in obis kingdom; but I must and 
shall have the additional boast of 
laying at the feet of his Majesty, on 
the part of his zealous and faithful 
subjects of Ireland, a most munifi¬ 
cent aid for the general defence of 
his empire—an aid large beyond any 
example. I have the pride further 
to say, that all this has been effected, 
in its progress thus far, with a degree 
of harmony, cordiality, and unanimity 
scarcely ever before experienced, and 
never under circumstances similar to 
those in which I found the country.' 


(Fitzwilliam to Portland, Feb. 28, 
1795.) It was ‘no proof of wisdom 
nor generosity,’ wrote Grattan, ‘ when 
this country came forward, cordial 
and confident, with the offering of 
her treasure and blood, and resolute 
to stand or fall with the British 
nation, ... to select that moment to 
dash away her affection . . . and to 
plant a dagger in her heart.’ (Grat¬ 
tan’s Life, iv. 220.) 

2 Pari. Hist. xxxi. 1527. 

® When the report that the Secre¬ 
taryship had been offered to Pelham, 
arrived in Ireland, Fitzgibbon wrote 
to him: ‘If such an application is 
made to you, for God’s sake do not 
form your opinion of the state of this 
country from newspaper exaggeia- 
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The interval between the announcement of the recall and 
the arrival of Camden was a very anxious one. A great meeting 
of the Catholics, summoned by the Catholic Committee, was held 
in Dublin, to petition the King that Parliament should not be 
prorogued till the Catholic question had been settled, and a 
petition for the continuance of Pitawnlliam in office was taken 
by delegates to London. Meetings of Protestant freeholders and 
freemen of Dublin, and of the merchants and traders, with a 
governor of the Bank of Ireland at their head, were held for the 
same purpose, and they expressed their entire concurrence in 
the removal of religious disabilities. Kildare, Wexford, Antrim 
Londonderry, and other counties followed the example, while 
addresses from numerous counties and corporations, and from the 
students of Trinity College, were presented to Pitzwilliam and 
Grattan.^ 


The delegates sent on the part of the Catholics to London, to . 
petition the King to continue Lord Pitzwilliam in office, were 
graciously received, but obtained no answer; and shortly after 
their return, the Catholic Committee convened another great and 
very important meeting. Its resolutions expressed the regret of 
the Catholics at the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam, «contrary to 
the unanimous wish of the whole people; ’ their consolation ^ in 
contemplating the rising spirit of harmony and co-operation 
among all sects and descriptions of Irishmen, so rapidly ac¬ 
celerated by that event;' their earnest wish that the Catholics 
of Ireland should ‘cultivate by all possible means the friendship 
and affection of their Protestant brethren,’ and their desire that 
Grattan should reintroduce the Catholic Bill in the next session 
of Parliament. The two memorable passages I have already 
cited from the letters of the English Minister, pointing, as was 
universally believed, to the desire of Government to postpone 
the Catholic question, with the object of effecting a legislative 
union, were then read, and this great and representative Catholic 


tion. Believe me, that firmness and 
moderation on the part of English 

Government will very soon re-establish 

tranquillity in Ireland; and I do not 
know a man who could come here 
that would be so likely to succeed in 
composing the country as you. Be 
assured that, if you will come to us, 
you will have an opportunity of doing 


essential service to both countries, 
and acquiring a solid and permanent 
political character.’ (Fitzgibbon to 
Pelham, March 12, 1795, Pellmm, 
M8S.) 

* Grattan’s Life, iv. 215-224; 
McNevin’s Pieces of Iruh Bistorv, 
pp. 92-95; Plowden, ii, 503, 504. 
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meeting proceeded to pass, without a single dissentient voice, the 
following resolutions: ^ That we are sincerely and unalterably 
attached to the rights, liberties, and independence of our native 
country; and we pledge ourselves collectively and individually 
to resist even our own emancipation, if proposed to be conceded 
upon the ignominious terms of an acquiescence in the fatal 
measure of an union with the sister kingdom. That, while we 
make this undisguised declaration of our sentiments, in order to 
satisfy the public mind, we are of opinion that a measure so full 
of violence and ruin will never be hazarded ; convinced as we are 
that no set of men will arrogate to themselves a power which is 
contrary to the ends and purposes of all government—a power 
to surrender the liberties of their country, and to seal the 
slavery of future generations.’ ^ 

The publication of the letters to Lord Carlisle, and especially 
of the confidential passage from Portland’s despatch referred to 
in the foregoing resolutions, undoubtedly added largely to the 
dangerous excitement, and it is not, I think, possible to justify it. 
The mind of the Lord Lieutenant was evidently in a state of mor¬ 
bid irritation, which was probably greatly aggravated by the fact 
that he had received no support from his Whig colleagues in the 
Ministry; and though he disclaimed the publication, these letters 
appear to have been widely distributed with his sanction.^ A 
singularly curious letter, written on the day of his departure, to 
Westmorland by the Chancellor, shows vividly the indignation 
this publication had produced, and at the same time casts some 
light on the meaning of the Duke of Portland’s words. After 
describing the departure of the Lord Lieutenant, Fitzgibbon 
proceeds: ‘ So much malignity and folly and falsehood, and such 
notorious violation of public trust and private faith, never have 
been exhibited by any man to whom the management of a great 
kingdom was committed, as this infatuated man has manifested 
in these letters to his friend, Lord Carlisle. In one of these, 
your lordship will see, he has published a very serious and im¬ 
portant passage in a private and confidential despatch, as he 
candidly states it to be, which he had received from the Duke of 
Portland—a passage intimating broadly his opinion, that if the 

* Seward’s Collectanea Politica^ iii. 133-135. 

* Beresford Corresj^ondenoe^ ii. 88, 89, 118. 
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Catholic claims could be postponed for consideration till there 
should be a peace, they might induce tlie Protestants of Ireland 
to consent to an union with the Parliament of England. I do 
most strongly suspect that this idea was drawn out from the 
Duke of Portland, by Lord Pitzwilliam’s representation of a con¬ 
versation which I had with him upon the subject of his popish 
projects, in which I stated to him distinctly my opinion that an 
union with the Parliament of England was the only measure 
which could give Great Britain a chance of preserving tins coun¬ 
try as a member of the Empire. I told him, howe^r, that till 
Gieat Britain was at peace, and we had a strong army in Ireland 
it would be impossible to carry such a measure, however necessary 
it might be. He told me, more than a month since, that he had 
reported my opinions on this subject to the British Government.! 

The signs of disaffection were so menacing, that Fitzwilliam 
who desired immediately to leave Ireland, was obliged, at the 
urgent request of the leading members of the Irish Government, 
to postpone his departure for a fortnight, as it was represented 
to him that the country would not be safe in the weak hands 
of the lords justices, till his successor arrived.^* He at first 
peremptorily refused to adjourn the Parliament; but Pitzgibbon 
declared that unless such an adjournment took place, he would 
not be responsible for twenty-four hours, for the government of 
L-eland.- The twenty-fifth of March, when he sailed for England, 
was one of the saddest days ever known in Ireland. The shops 
of Dublin were shut. All business was suspended. Signs of 
mourning were e.vhibited on every side. The coach of the Lord 
Lieutenant was drawn by some of the most respectable citizens 
to the waterside, and the shadow of coming calamity cast its 
gloom upon every countenance. It was indeed but too well 
justified. Prom that time the spirit of sullen and virulent 
disloyalty overspread the land, ‘ creeping,’ in the words of 
Grattan, ‘ like the mist at the heels of the countryman.’ 


‘ Pitzgibbon to Westmorland, 
March i7i)5 (I.S.P.O.y 

= Fitzwilliam to Portland, March 
T; Pitzgibbon to Westmorland, 

March 7, 1795. Fitzgibbf^u sajs 
that he himself, with the Primate and 
the ^Speaker, told Fitzwilliam that the 
state of the country was loo dangerous 
for him to leave it till his successor 


arrived. On receiving a written 
opinion from Fitzgibbon to that effect, 
he consented to delay his (ieparture, 

» Fitzgibbon to Westmorland, 
March 25, 17115. The ^speaker, the 
i rimaie, and Pelham (who had just 
arrived) ^ supported Bltzgibbon, and 
tile Parliament was accordingly ad- 
jotu-ned to April 15, 
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It lias been strongly maintained by some modern English 
writers, that the importance of the recall of Lord Eitzwillitim 
in Irish history has been greatly overrated. That some exag¬ 
geration mingled with the first excited judgments on the subject, 
is no doubt true, and something of it may have passt‘d into 
later history. Long before the arrival of Lord Fitzwillianu soino 
of the most active members of the Catholic’ Committee were in 
full sympathy with Wolfe Tone, and in lai'ge districts of Trclaml 
the Defender movement had drawn great bodies of the Catholic 
peasantry into an armed organisation, aiming at Whiteboy 
objects, but already looking forward to French assistance and in¬ 
vasion as the means of attaining them. FTo one can read the 
letters of Westmorland, and especially of Fitzwilliam, without 
perceiving that the condition of Ii^elaiid was very serious, and 
that the danger would have been extreme if a French army had 
succeeded in establishing itself firmly on the soil, and had pro¬ 
mised the abolition of tithes and the subversion of the existing 
system of landed property. Lawlessness, ignorance, extreim* 
poverty, and a complete separation in character and sentiment oi' 
the Catholic tenantry in a great part of Ireland from the owners uf 
the soil, were evils on which Catholic emancipation could have 
had little direct influence, though national education, and, still 
more, a commutation of tithes, might have done much to niitigatt^ 
them. Under any circumstances, the condition of Ireland in the 
last years of the eighteenth century must have been exceedingly 
dangerous. Nothing disorganises and demoralises a country in 
which there are great internal elements of disorder, so certainly 
as a constant menace of invasion, prolonged through many years; 
and the situation was enormously aggravated by tlie fact, that 
the probable invaders were the soldiers of a great and contagiouH 
Eevolution, whose first object was to set the poor against the 
rich, to sweep away established churches, and to destroy the 
whole existing distribution of property and power. Ireland 
was Ml of sympathisers with this Eevolution, and no moderate 
reform would have contented them. Whether the introduction 
of a few Catholic gentry into the Legislature, and the moral 
effect of the abolition of religious disabilities^ would have 
enabled Ireland successfully to meet the storm, is a question 
VOL. VJI. 11 
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wHcli may be easily asked, but which no wise man will confi¬ 
dently answer. 

It appears to me, however, undoubtedly true, that the chances 
were immensely diminished by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Great classes who were as yet very slightly disaffected, now 
passed rapidly into republicanism, and Catholic opinion, which 
had been raised to the highest point of excited hope, experienced 
a complete, a sudden, and a most dangerous revulsion. The 
recall of Fitzwilliam may be justly regarcled as a fatal turning 
point in Irish history. For at least fifteen years before it 
occurred, the country, in spite of many abuses and disturbances, 
had been steadily and incontestably improving. Religious 
animosities appeared to have almost died away. Material pros¬ 
perity was advancing with an unprecedented rapidity. The 
Constitution in many important respects had been ameliorated, 
and the lines of religious disabilities were fast disapjDearing from 
the statute book. The contagion of the French Revolution had 
produced dangerous organisations in the Forth, and a vague 
restlessness through the other provinces, but up to this time it 
does not appear to have seriously affected the great body of 
Catholics, and Burke was probably warranted when, in estimat¬ 
ing the advantages which England possessed in her struggle 
with France, he gave a prominent place to the loyalty, the 
power, and the opulence of Ireland.' With the removal of the 
few remaining religious disabilities, a settlement of tithes, and 
a moderate reform of Parliament, it seemed still probable’that 
Ireland, under the guidance of her resident gentry, might have 
contributed at least as much as Scotland to the prosperity of the 
Empire. But from the day when Pitt recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, 
the course of her history was changed. Intense and growing 
hatred of England, revived religious and class animosities, a 
savage rebellion savagely repressed, a legislative union pre¬ 
maturely and corruptly carried, mark the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, and after ninety years of direct British 
government, the condition of Ireland is universally recognised 
as the chief scandal and the chief weakness of the Empire. 

^ Mo'st LeUer on a Regiuido Peace, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Lord Camden arrived in Ireland on March 31, 1795. His 
Chief Secretary, Pelham, had been already there for some days, 
and the state of the country vas so evidently dangerous, that 
there were great fears for the safety of the viceroy on his entry 
into Dublin. In consequence, it is said, of secret information 
furnished by Francis Higgins, the proprietor of the ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal,’the arrangements for the entry were at the last moment 
changed, and it was deemed a matter of no small congratulation 
that the procession passed almost unmolested through the street.s. 
"When Lord Fitzgibbon and the Primate were returning from 
the Castle, their carriages were attacked by a furious mob, and 
the Chancellor, who was especially obnoxious to the pojmlar 
party, was wounded by a stone, which struck him upon the fore¬ 
head. The riot rapidly spread. The mob attacked the custom¬ 
house, and the houses of the Chancellor, the Primate, the 
Speaker, and Beresford. It was found necessary to call out the 
soldiers, and two men were killed. 

It was an ill-omened beginning of a disastrous viceroyalty. 
On the day when Grattan, who was regarded as the mouthpiece 
of the Government of Lord Fitzwilliam, obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for Catholic emancipation, the loyalty of the Catholic 
population seemed to rise higher than it had ever risen since 
the Revolution, and it was believed that the policy of religious 
disqualification was for ever at an end. On the day when the 
English Government disavowed the acts of its Irish representa¬ 
tives, recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, and again brought to the helm 
the most violent opponents of the Catholics, a cloud seemed 
to fall on the spirit of the nation which has never been removed. 
Just before the arrival of Camden, Pelham wrote to England thaff 
he had received very alarming accounts of the proceedings of the 
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Catholic Committee. A select and secret committee, consisting, 
of a very few, and entrusted with a larger power, was forminc; 
and they were to he hound hy an oath of secrecy and persevL’ 
rance._ ‘ It is said,’ he continued, ‘ that upon a closer investigation 
of their strength and influence upon the recall of Lord Fit?- 
-wilham, they [the Catholic Committee] are led to despair of 
anything efiectual without the assistance of the French and it 
IS seriously in their contemplation to send an embassy to Paris' 
If the Catholic question should be lost in the Iridi Parlia- 

The replies of Grattan to the numerous addresses presented 
to him were eagerly scanned. They were marked by a great 
deal of that strained and exaggerated mannerism of expression 
which was habrtual to him, and they speak in no doubtfol t^nes 
IS indignation at what had occurred,- but they were at the 
same time, in substance eminently moderate, and evidently in! 
ended to maintain the Catholics in their allegiance. Their^trne 
policy he told them, was to maintain strictly their union with 
Protestants, and to press on their claims steadily witli in the lines 
of the Constitution. ' Your emancipation will pass,’ he said 
rely on it, your emancipation must pa.sa; it may he death to one 
viceroy; it will be the peace-ofl^ering of anothe;, and the w! 
may be torn from the dead brow of one governor to be craftilv 
into aefor Ms s.ccsssor^ If,J 

taskmasters’and the old system of government were ;estored 
he predicted that they would ‘extinguish this country.’ He 
asserted that the public measures of the late admiiiistratXn and 

r BtipuC 

bIu of wllh he^b ? Emancipation 

which excited mud was employed, 

tiTfX f El® English Ministers, about 

directlyrthe ^ responsible 

It had been one of the great misfortunes of the Enc^Hsh 
Government that, during a considerable period of its history t 

of ma""d^' to adopt as its method 

naging re and, the worst of all expedients, that of endea- 

^ Pelham to Portland, MarcJa 30,170^, 
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vouring to inflame the animosities and deepen the dirisions be¬ 
tween the Protestants and Catholics. This was the policy of 
Cromwell, and it was the policy which was systematically pursued 
for a long period after the Eevolution. The exclusion of Catholics 
by an English Act from the Irish Parliament; the lament of 
Bishop Burnet that the division of Whig and Tory was begin¬ 
ning to appear in a country where the sole divisions had hitherto 
been those between Protestants and Papists; ^ the habitual 
employment by the governors of Ireland, in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, of the terms ^common enemy’ and 
^domestic enemies’ when speaking of the Eoman Catholics, 
clearly indicate a policy which was steadily carried out. Por a 
long time, as we have already seen, this spirit had almost wholly 
passed away. The relations of the English Government to the 
Irish Catholics had become very friendly. The penal laws had 
for the most part fallen into desuetude before they had been 
formally abolished, and the influence of English Ministers had 
been usually exerted in favour of the Catholics. The declara¬ 
tions of the grand juries in 1792 against the admission of the 
Catholics to political power had, no doubt, been chiefly inspired 
by men who were high in ofiSce in Ireland, but this was at a 
time when the Irish Administration on this very question was 
endeavouring to defeat the tolerant views of the English Cabinet. 
On the accession of Lord Camden, however, a great and most 
pernicious change took place. The English Cabinet had deter¬ 
mined to resist the emancipation of the Catholics, contrary to 
the dominant sentiments of the Irish Protestants, and it thei’e- 
fore directed its Irish representatives to endeavour to kindle an 
anti-Catholic feeling in Ireland, and exert its enormous influence 
to organise an Irish party of resistance. 

The secret instructions to Lord Camden clearly indicate 
this intention. The policy, the Duke of Portland said, which 
Lord Pitzwilliam ought to have pursued, was to have prevented 
if possible the Catholic question from being agitated at all, and 
if this proved impossible, to have collected the opinions of all 
parties, on the subject, for the information of the Ministers, and 
to have awaited their decision before committing himself in any 
way upon it. ^ Although the business is far from being in the 
^ Burnet’s History of Ms own Times, ii. 360 . 


